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CONJECTURES 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY in 
OF THE 


TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 


Founded on the opinion of the BrsHop or St. Davtp's, that 
Felix was recalled in the year 56. 





Tue opinion that St. Paul preached in Great Britain is grounded 
on the probability that Felix, the brother of Pallas, was recalled 


_ by Nero soon after his accession to the empire. Whoever: pe- 


ruses the account given by Tacitus of the first years of this em- 
peror, cannot doubt, that, as soon as he suspected Agrippina of 
aiming at his subversion, he would take the best measures for self- 
preservation. Now it is clear, that, before the end of. the 2nd. 
year of his reign, suspicions of a very serious nature had arisen. 
These were certainly not without foundation. Therefore he re- 
moved from all places of trust and power his mother’s friends. 
Felix was then governor of Judzea, and that with a powerful army; 
not only because such an army was necessary for the control of a 
province so turbulent, but, favored by Claudius, he was appointed 
with unusual powers, as the words of Suetonius seem to hint. 
Nero hesitated not at the murder of Britannicus: he could not 
scruple to remove the brother of Pallas, the peculiar favorite of 
Agrippina, from a place of such importance; an act of common 
prudence, which the most moderate governor would have done. 
That Felix was removed under circumstances of disgrace, and 
that his last efforts were to conciliate the Jews, the observation of 
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St. Luke proves. To please the Jews he left Paul, whom he 
deemed innocent, in close confinement. That, therefore, Felix 
was recalled about the end of the second year of Nero, none can 
doubt, unless we doubt that he was a tyrant. The greatest lati- 
tude which can be given, is, that this event did not take place until 
the next year; but this supposition will not materially alter the 
following calculations. Let it then be assumed that this event 
took place in Nero’s second year, A. D. 56. Then St. Paul was 
seized at Jerusalem in the summer of 54, and his journies, with 
the dates of his epistles, must be regulated according to that epoch. 
There is indeed another date which may be ascertained with some 
degree of accuracy, the famine that prevailed in the time of Clau- 
dius. This is said,to-have happened in the year 42 by some chro- 
nologists, by others in 44; both probably are right; since it ap- 
pears from Suetonius to have been of some continuance: ‘ Pro. 
visions being scarce on account of the continued sterility of the 
earth,” ob assiduas sterilitates. Suet. in Vit. Claud. Chap. 18. 
This scarcity, therefore, being foretold, and coming on gradually, 
contributions would be sent to Jerusalem before the poor Chris- 
tians there were severely affected by it. “Hence we may conclude 
that they were carried to Jerusalem before the winter of 42. We 
have now two dates, 42 and 54. Between these took place the 
council at Jerusalem; the time of which may be ascertained from 
St. Paul’s account of his travels in the epistle to the Galatians, 
where he says, that three years after his conversion he went to 
Jerusalem for 15 days, and saw Peter and James. « Then again 

after 14. years, I went to Jerusalem,” to the council, as ap-— 
pears from what follows. Now here arises the question, whether 
these three years are part of the 14, or to be added to them. St. 
Paul’s conversion could not have taken place before A.D. 34. 
From thence to 54, are 20 years, take 17 away, i. e. 14 +. 3, and 
there are left only 3 years between the council and the arrest of 
St. Paul. But St. Luke’s account of his travels during that interval 
renders this computation impossible. For in that period he is re- 
corded to have travelled over Macedonia, Epirus, Illyricum, and 
Greece, staying 18 months at Corinth, and 2 years at Ephesus. 
Therefore the 3 years must be contained in the 14, which leaves 
6 years for the travels of St. Paul after the council, and it must 
have been held in 48. From these dates. the travels of the apostle 
may be arranged with some degree of probability. The chief dif- 
ficulty lies in accounting for what Luke has omitted, his visit to 
Crete, and his acquaintance with Titus. The name of this early 
bishop is never given by St. Luke. But we learn from St. Paul’s 
epistles, that he went with the apostle to Jerusalem, when he car- 
ried thither the contributions in 42, and from the epistle to himself, 
that the apostle left him in Crete. We find too from the last chapter 
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of that epistle, that Apollos was then in Crete, or very shortly ex- 
pected there; and that the apostle intended to winter at Nicopolis. 
Now Apollos was not known to the church until after St Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem, subsequent to the council in 48, as appears from 
Acts 18th and 19th. Hence this epistle must have been written 
after the riot at Ephesus. As St. Paul went thence into Mace-_ 
donia, and there met Titus returning from Corinth, see ii. Cor. ch. 
‘7th, it follows that this epistle could not have been written. during 
that excursion, and consequently not before St. Paul’s first impri- 
sonment, as he could not have gone to Crete and returned into 
Greece during that interval. Nicopolis was a name common to 
many cities. ‘There were three in the circle of St. Paul’s travels, 
one in Bithynia, one in Cilicia ad Issum, and the other in Epirus, 
opposite Actium, and built in memory of the victory off that place, 
and is thus noticed by Tacitus, lib. 5, ad finem. «*Poppzeus Sabinus 
... dein Corinthense littus angustiasque Isthmi evadit, marique alio 
Nicopolim Romanam Coloniam ingressus ibi demum cognoscit... . 
nempe Pseudo-Drusum.” Titus being in Crete, he could visit Ni- 
copolis ad Issum, or Nicopolis Epirus with equal ease. It appears 
from the 2nd epistle to Timothy, which is allowed to have been 
written by St. Paul during his second imprisonment, that he was 
attended to Rome by Demas Crescens, Titus, Luke, and ‘Tychicus, 
see.ch. iv. 10, 11, and 12, and that Tychicus was with St. Paul 
when he wrote to Titus, whom he was to send for the purpose of 
fetching Titus. Hence at Nicopolis, Tychicus, Titus and the 
apostle would meet together. There is, therefore, a certain degree 
of probability that they continued with him until his arrival at . 
Rome, whence Titus returned to Dalmatia, and from thence, per- 
haps, went southward to Crete. 

This will render it probable that St. Paul’s visit to Crete was a 
little while previous to his last imprisonment. With respect to 
Apollos, it is probable that he was an Avgyptian, since he could 
scarcely have been an inhabitant of Alexandria in the Sinus Issicus, 
which lies between Tarsus and Antioch, without being more com- 
pletely acquainted with Christianity than he was. ‘The Jews of 
Alexandria in Agypt were all Hellenists, as is well known, and 
such Apollos seems to have been, Again it may be observed, 
that, when the epistle to the Romans was written, Aquila and 
Priscilla had returned to that city, see ver. 3, ch. xvi. Hence as 
they were banished by Claudius, their return must have been 
about the time of his death, and therefore this epistle written later 
than commentators usually imagine; most probably during St. 
Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem. For it by no means follows that 
it was written at Corinth, because carried to Rome by an inhabitant 
of Cenchrea.. Phoebe might have sailed from Asia Minor; the 
same, or similar business, calling her thither as to Rome. The 
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place, therefore, where it was written is uncertain. But the fact 
of Aquila and Priscilla being then at Rome marks the time pretty 
accurately; it may be added that St. Paul would scarcely have 
promised very long before-hand to come to Rome, without so 
doing. ‘his will appear more probable from a comparison of his 
travels with their dates. And as he certainly visited Jerusalem 
five times after his conversion, as he set out from thence, and there 
ended his travels, we will make the intervals of these visits the 
different epochs of his life. This hypothesis and mode of arrange- 
ment will be found, it is hoped, as free from difficulty as any yet 
produced. 
First interval, from A. D. 34 to 37. 


St. Paul leaves Jerusalem for Damascus, converted on the road 
——Arabia—Damascus, escapes in a basket—Jerusalem, stays there 
15 days, and sees Peter and James. This account we have from 
the epistle to the Galatians, and it requires no corroboration. 





Second interval, from A. D. 37 to 42. 


Jerusalem—Czesarea—Tarsus, and other parts of Syria— Cilicia 
—Jerusalem, in the time of the famine. See Acts ix, and the 
epistle to the Galatians. | 

We have no further materials to fill up these five years. Nor 
is it necessary to suppose that St. Paul did not leave Asia Minor 
during the above period ; on the contrary, as Titus, a native of © 
Crete, accompanied St. Paul to Jerusalem with the contributions, 
it is at least probable, that St. Paul visited Crete for the first time 
about this period. — 


Third interval, from A. D. 42 to 48. 


Jerusalem—Syria—Seleucia—sails to Cyprus—returns to Pam- 
phylia—Lycaonia—stays a long time at Iconium— Attalia—An- 
tioch—Jerusalem, to the council. 

The time the apostle remained at Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood is unknown, but six years will not be deemed too much for 
the conversion of these provinces of Asia Minor, together with the 
island of Cyprus. Nor do we here deny the probability of other 
excursions, not recorded in the scriptures. 


Fourth interval, from A. D. 48 to 50. 


_ Jerusalem—Syria—Cilicia—Lycaonia—Galatia—-Mysia—Troas, 

leaves Asia for Europe—Samothracia—Macedonia, one week, 
Acts xvi.—Thessalonica, three weeks, Acts xvii.—Beroea, a short 
time— Athens, a short time—Corinth, 18 months—sails to Ephe- 
sus, leaves Aquila and Priscilla there—Cesarea—Jerusalem, to 
keep the passover. See Acts xviii, ver. 22. 


of the Travels of St. Pani. 5 


Soon after St. Paul left Ephesus, Apollos came there. So that 
his conversion may be dated A. D. 50. 


Fifth interval, from A. D. 50 to 54. 


Jerusalem—Antioch—Phrygia—Galatia—Ephesus, near two 
years, driven out by Demetrius about Pentecost, I. Cor. xvi. ver. 8. 
52. Macedonia—Greece—Macedonia—Philippi, in April; see Acts 
xx. ver. 6.—Sails to Troas, 7 days—-Assos—Mitylene—Samos— 
Miletus, where the Ephesian clergy meet him—Coos—Rhodes— 
Patara—Tyre, 7 days--Ptolemais—Czsarea—Jerusalem by the 
day of Pentecost. | | 

He was therefore six weeks in coasting from Philippi to Cx- 
sarea. 

Our next attempt must be to try whether this arrangement 
will coincide with the probable time of writing the epistles. 
These then will be found to admit of the following dates. It 
appears that the first epistle to the Thessalonians was written 
from Corinth, see chap. iii. vv. 1 to 6. This point is generally 
agreed, and therefore, from the above date of the apostle’s travels, 
this must have been in A. D. 49. ‘The second epistle was written 
some time after the first, and from the same place, we may there- 
fore place it in 50. The first to Timothy was also written from 
Corinth, and must of course be dated during St. Paul’s long visit 
to that city, 49. The epistle to the Galatians is usually placed 
first, which seems erroneous, on the following account. It was 
evidently written after the council, because that is referred to, 
therefore it must have been written after St. Paul visited them re- 
turning from the council, the decrees of which were delivered to 
them, but these they soon disregarded. «I marvel that ye are so 
soon removed &c.” Allowing, therefore, a reasonable time for 
this perversion, and for its coming to the knowledge of the apos- 
tle, we cannot place this epistle earlier than the end of 50. It 
does not appear from what city, but if the above date be accurate, 
St. Paul was then at Corinth. The first to the Corinthians was _ 
certainly written from Ephesus, as we learn from chap. xvi, and 
therefore it must have been during the apostle’s long abode there 
from 50 to 52; say then 51. The second epistle was written 
some time after the first, in consequence of the report made by 
Titus of the effects which the first had on the Corinthians, see 
chap. ii. It is likely, therefore, to have been written from Mace- 
donia, about the year 53. From what has already been said con- 
cerning the epistle to the Romans, its date must be fixed in the 
year 54, somewhat previous to the arrival of the apostle at Jeru- 
salem. ‘The epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
were written from Rome during St. Paul’s imprisonment, perhaps 
about A. D. 37; that to Philemon, being evidently the last, and 
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on the point of liberation, may be dated 58. Of the other epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, it is clear from the first chapter of the 1st 
to Timothy, compared with Acts, chap. xx. ver. 4, that the first 
was written from Corinth, and therefore about A. D. 49, as al- 
ready observed. ‘The 2nd epistle to Timothy was undoubtedly 
written during the apostle’s last imprisonment, and therefore in 
the year 68. Andasit would seem from what has been already 
noticed, that the epistle to Titus was written some time previous 
to this imprisonment, and that ‘Titus accompanied St. Paul to 
Rome on that occasion, we may place it in A. D. 67. . Now the 
learned Bishop of St. David’s has satisfactorily shown that the 
apostle visited Britain. But from the epistle to Philemon it would 
appear, that it was not immediately after his first imprisonment. 
It is indeed most probable, that after his liberation, the apostle 
would visit the churches which he had first planted, and confirm 
them in the faith, that then he would perform his intention of 
visiting Spain, from whence he would easily obtain a passage to 
Britain, even if he did not pass through Gaul to Portus Iccius, 
For of those who doubt his arrival here, none dispute his visiting 
Spain; and as we are certain that this was not done previous to 
his first imprisonment, we have only to compute at what time 
afterwards. But if we are right in the conclusion drawn from. the 
second epistle to Timothy, and that to Titus, that St. Paul’s last 
travels were a repetition of his first, and that ‘Titus accompanied 
him to Rome from Nicopolis Epiri, or ad Issum, we may conjecture 
that after his return from Britain, he visited the east, and Europe. 
On these grounds we may place his journey to this island in the 
year 60; and as it is probable that his stay here was short, there 
will be left full six years for his journey in the east, and return 
from thence. | 

To this scheme one objection. presents itself, namely, that St. 
Paul’s conversion could not be so early as 34... But if it were a 
year or two later, this will alter only the length of the interval 
between his conversion and the famine, and throw the date of the 
council so many years back. It might be also urged, that as the 
intention of Nero to recal Felix could not be instantly executed, 
we may defer that date one year, and the dates of the epistles 
would admit of a similar adjustment, none being dependent on a 
fixed era. For even the famine raging two. years at least would 
allow of St. Paul’s coming to Jerusalem in 43 or 44 with the 
contributions: this too would shorten the interval between the 
apostle’s liberation from his first imprisonment and his martyrdom. 
But all this would affect the whole plan in so trifling a degree, as 
to render no single date improbable. Besides, as the time of the 
apostle’s conversion must be a matter of conjecture, that conjec- 
/ture, which produces an harmonious system of dates, must be more 


probable, than one which is irreconcileable with any. 
x x % 
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HEBREW CRITICISM. 





TO,THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Your correspondent T. Y. justly observes, ‘“ that to read the ‘ 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament with ease and intelligibility 
requires long initiation in any form:” he adds, “ but especially 
without the reading points.” This | most readily grant him to be 
equally just as to ease in reading, but the intelligibility of the » 
Masoretic reading is a point very far from being so clear. The 
Reader, undoubtedly, is not very much obstructed in the under- 
standing of what he reads py the points, because, although they 
very frequently guiescate several of the letters, yet he sees what 
these quiescent letters are, and is, at little difficulty in discerning 
the root. Very different, however, is the case with the hearer— 
there may be a Y, an N, a 3, a), or a’, which he hears nothing 
about, and which may most materially affect the meaning of the 
word ;—a prefix or a postfix alters the complexion most effect- 
ually—so that for a person to be enabled to understand Hebrew 
by hearing it read masoretically, it would indeed require a very 
«« long initiation;” and after all his labor, he would be initiated into ° 
a harsh, guttural, and unpleasant language, in every respect, with in- 
numerable trifling rules about pronunciation, which serve only to in- 
cumber anddeformit. T. Y.’s plan is certainly superior in many 
respects, but in the following pages I submit one for your con- 
sideration, which, if you think proper to lay before your readers, 
is likewise “ respectfully at your service.” 

One of the. great disadvantages attending the reading Hebrew 
as it is at present done, either with or without the points, is the 
confusion of the root by mixing it in the pronunciation so much 
with the affixes, (unless when it is the simple root itself), that 
_one has very little chance of being guided to the root by hearing 
the word pronounced; and even upon seeing it, the difficulty is 
increased by the syllables being so run one into another, a prefix 
joined to the first letter of the root, &c. The imconvenience of 
the quiescent letters to a hearer, and even to a reader, who is apt 
to forget that they have any thing to do with the word when he does 
not sound them, has already been stated. ‘These inconveniences 
might, in a great measure, be removed by attending to the follow- 
ing rules :— , 

ist. Instead of any of the Hebrew letters being quiescent, which 
seems to be so incompatible with the simplicity of a primitive 
language, let. every letter have a full and perfect sound. What 
these sounds ought probably to be, we shall afterwards consider. 
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2d, Every consonant in a word (excepting perhaps some post- 
fixes, &c. such as ‘WN, &c.) to have a short vowel sound following 
it—without which, indeed, it cannot be pronounced, but also not 
to be varied even in the case of a vowel following it. 

3d. The pronunciation of the word not to be altered by the 
addition of any letters—these affixes to be pronounced distinct 
from the original word. } 

As to the first rule we have laid down, very few observations 
are necessary. It must readily occur to every one, that leaving 
letters unarticulated seems to be very distant from the ideas of 
simplicity we naturally attach to the parent language. There are 
not many different opinions, I believe, about the articulation’ of 
most of the characters in this alphabet—it is concerning &,/7; 1, )) 
by some considered vowels, and by others consonants, that there is 
the greatest difference of opinion; nor is it likely that the learned 
can ever nearly agree concerning these. It is not my intention to 
take up your time with any lengthened disquisition on them, which 
would answer no good purpose; but to state, that, from the Greek 
characters given by the LXX. for them, as well as a variety of 
other reasons, N might with propriety be pronounced as the 
English A, although a little varied, sometimes approaching AS 
very nearly, and sometimes the French A.—? as H, with a short 
vowel following, generally A, often AS.— as oo in English, in 
wood, good, &c.; but when forming part of the root, as V or W, 
with a vowel sound followmy it, which will be found to be the 
same as if a vowel followed the oo pronunciation—wau and ooau 
differ but very inconsiderably, as I or EE English, generally with 
a vowel, as A, following, which. will give it exactly the sound 
of Y, and when very strongly pronounced, J. At the end or 
middle of words, when it is no part of the root, to lose the other 
vowel. 1 shall trouble you with only two or three examples from 
the LXX. favoring these hypotheses — PN, Hein, not Hin — 
YAT Dabeir— YIP Keooz (easily shortened into Kooz)— 01° 
contracted for O%) yaméim or jaméim—2N Eloi. As to the 
much contested sound of Y, 1 could produce innumerable m- 
stances (principally proper names, which may be supposed to have 
been more widely known. than any others,) in which the Masorites 
have placed the sound of Hholem ear this letter, although not 
immediately upon it, as if they had been afraid to expunge it 
altogether—such as M75, which they pomt thus, 7Y75 Phareoh, 


which has a near resemblance to, certainly the proper method, 
Phardah.—dyay J eroboam—tY123 Boaz, &c. &e.—_ Dry Gnolam 
for Oiilam—ynpw Shemoang for Shemao, &c.—as also a number 


of examples, such as M2Y, Tay, Wy, &c. in which they give it 
its proper sound; and, as from our own language we know, that 
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there is no letter we are more liable to aspirate than O, at the be- 
ginning of words, we miay readily suppose they. might aspirate, 
perhaps strongly, some of them, fog instance, Gomorrah, Homer, 
or as the LX X. have it, TOMOP. 

The second rule 1 have laid down is justified by very many in- 
stances, in which tle Masorites have followed it, as well as the 
LXX. from whom I have given a few examples above, in proof 
of the sound of the vowels, and which also corroborate this. 
That they (the Masorites, at least) did not generally follow it, is no 
proof that the system is incorrect, it only shows how the language 
had been corrupted by the period in which they lived. 

But I have still one proof to bring forward in favor of their 
suppositions, and I venture to assert, the only proof, that, ina 
case of this kind, can be at all relied upon with any degree of cer- 
tainty, that is, the application of it tothe HEBrEw Poetry. 

That many parts of the Sacred Books are poetical, no one will, 
I presume, attempt to deny; but, certainly, when read by either 
of the plans at present in use, with or without the points, they have 
neither the sound nor the measure of poetry. ‘That we can ever 
attain the true ancient pronunciation, and therefore the full beau- 
ties of the language, is undoubtedly a vam hope; but, however far 
the following specimens may be from the sound, it must appear. 
evident, that by this plan the metre has been nearly attamed: at — 
least, that those parts of. Scripture, which to the eye have the ap- 
pearance, and from the subjects and style, have these two essential 
qualities, of poetry m an eminent degree, by this method of read- 
ing, are found to have a very essential part of poetry likewise, 
—metre. 


_ Moses’ Song, Deuteronomy 32 Chap. Verses 1, 2, § S. 


ION YIN yowN) TIDIND DMV IIR | 


Masoretically. _ Without the Points. 
Haasinu hashamaim veadabberah 13 Ha-aseinu hashamaim vaadabarah 
Vetishma haaretz imre phi 9 Vetheshamao ha-aretz amaréi phai 


verses of 14 ft. 


smn Sop or; 


Taaroph kammatar likchi 8 
‘Tizzal kattal imrathi v4 
swy ~7 7p o95) 
Kishirim ale-deshe 7 
Vekirbibim ale-eseb 8 


ome 599 137 
Ki shem Jehovah ekra 
Habu godel lelohenu 


Ons 


mp? wp. yy" 
Yadroph ke-matar lekohi —__g 
Thizal ki-tal amarathai ) 


nwa Sy od 
Kisheoirim olei deshea ) 14 
Ve-ki-rebéibim olei osheb § 


NWR MN OW Dd 
Kai shem Jehovah ekarea : 10 
Habu gadol lo-elohéiau 
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Moses’ Song, Exodus, Chap. xv. Verses 1, 2, 3, 4, 8. 


a 


AND ANID AS mMywy 
a M99 DD). DID 
mw Som am Aon ow 
WIN) OON TH 

WODAN) TaN TON 

Sow mM mond wx mat 
os my om AyD AIDA 
MoO way ywow AMD 


Ashéirah la-Jehovah kai goceah goceah 16 
Sous verocabu ramah be-yom 10 
Ozi vezimarath jah vajehi li leisudah 16 
Zeah Eloi ve-anavehu 10 
Elohei Abei ve-aromamenehu , 

Jehovah aish milehamah Jehovah sheimnu ‘ 4 


Merecaboth Pharedah veheilu jarah beyom 16 
Umibehar thalishéiu tubadu beyom-suph 


The Song of Deborah and Barak, Judges, Chap. v. Ver. 1, 2, 3,4. 


Sewn yD ys 
mm D903. oy. 3adn73 
DI WIN ODD wow 
TUN TDN MMS WIN 
Ssour onde p> on 
YYW NSD TP 
ONIN TTIW) Ty 

1D) OMW-DI MWY YIN 


Bepheraé pheraouth be-ishar-el ) 
Behithnadab om baracau Jehovah § 
Shimeou melakim ha-azinu rozenim ri 
Anoki Ja-jehovah anoki asheirah 14 
Azamer la jehovah elohei ishar-el 5 
Jehovah betzeatheka misheoir 

Bezaodeka meshedeah edeum 

Arez raoshah gam thamaim nataphu. 


One of the Songs of David, as in 2 Samuel, Chap. xxii. Fer. 2& 5. 


s-dp9) Nt) yD An 
-70nN My TON 
MID) MWD yW P1999 
Mw DDT wwD 


Jehovah salaoi umazadthi umephalati lei 18 
Elohei zuri ehezah bou 11 
Magani vekaren isheoi meshagabi umenusi 18 
Mesheoi mehamas thesheoni. 11 
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It is unnecessary to take up your paper with longer or more 
numerous quotations; there are few of the parts of Scripture 
generally considered poetical, to which it will not be found equally 
applicable. It must be confessed, that, in some instances, in order 
to make out, what would appear to be, the proper length of the 
line, the rules must be in a small degree departed from ; these, 
however, are far from numerous, and such as might easily happen, 
through errors of the transcribers, or, in cases where it may be 
naturally enough supposed that they might run two vowels into 
one for the sake ot the metre, as we know many instances in va- 
rious languages. For the vowels accompanying the consonants, 
[ have in the above generally followed the Masorites; they must 
even while Hebrew was a living language have been fluctuating. 
We cannot, therefore, attempt to fix them now, and it saves 
trouble to take them generally by the Masorites, although any others 
would certainly do as well. When 3 is the last letter in a word, 
I have given it a vowel sound following it; as we can hardly think 
that the Masorites would always have faire so, without some 
foundation ; nor does it appear at all improbable, that it would be 
done to soften the harsh sound of K ; besides, the metre requires 
it.— iT final, from the frequency of its being done, and from its 
agreemg with the metre likewise, is in the above rendered by 
ee ah.” 

I have thus endeavoured to state as briefly as .possible what I 
would consider to be a more eligible method of reading Hebrew, 
than any I have had access to see; whether it has been before 
this suggested, and not approved, | have not found in any work on 
the subject that has fallen into my hands. It is to me a matter of 
regret, that I have not had leisure to draw up this paper with more 
care and attention, for 1 am perfectly sensible, that the subject is 
left in a very imperfect state. Should I be the means of suggest- 
ing any thing new, or of the smallest importance, to those far 
more capable of following out the Ssectsy it will give much 
pleasure to 
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NOTICE OF 


AUG. MATTHIA’S Observationes critice in Tragicos, 
Homerum, <Apollonium, Pindarum, et Theocritum. 
Goetting@. 12mo. pp. 44. 





We shall content ourselves with laying before our readers all 
Matthie’s conjectures on Sophocles and Euripides, which may be 
interesting and useful to those admirers of the Greek drama, into 
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whose hands they may not have fallen. The length of the whole 
article is too great to allow us to discuss them separately and fully, 
but we shall be obliged to any of our readers, who will favor us 
with remarks on them in a subsequent Number. 


SoPpHOcLEs. - Cid. Tyr. 649. 


Quum [ocasta litem CEdipodis et Crevntis dirimere frustra conata 
esset, Chorus Cidipum precatur, 
midou Gernoas Doovyoras 
avak, Aiocopes. 


aibod beryoas obtempera volens, i. e. Exedy jejunum, nec ulla cuor vi 
additum. Lego mibot ’Aehous, 1. e. mibot tAshous, miseratus infelicem 
reip. statum, gut gurgia non adnuitit, et preces nostras. cf. 635. 
Paulo ante locasta dixerat, 

wo mpos Gemv miorevoov, Oidimous, rade 

7 S cy 5] \ “ 
paArora prev TOvd Opxoy aiderbels Gewy, 
Ereita xan TovTde O, ob m&geiol oor. 


Suffragatur v. 671. 70 ody éroixrelow ordp.’ 2Azeivor. 
Mr. Elmsley in his edition has not noticed this conjecture. 


(kd. Tyr. 878. 
a0 08 700) vonrinw 
xXentas. | 
duo ejusdem radicis verba male copulata sunt, et quid est 203i 
xpncinw xpyolat Unde frustra conatur aufugere, sed ubi hoc in 
verbis? Lego évf ob moth of aloinw yonras. 
Mr, Elmsley has not noticed this conjecture. 


Cid. Col. 797. 


(£dipus Creonti, quiipsi persuadere conatus erat, ut cum eo abiret, 
3 > s / ~ \ f 7 
GAA, Olde yao oe Tata py meldav, it. GQuomodo hac coherent, 
Abi, quia scio, me tibt hec non persuadere, sc. fore, ut plus damni 
quam commodi percipias ex hoc tuo sermone, Br.; imo, Abi, quia 
scio, te mihi hoc non persuasurum sc. ut tecum abeam. Verum 
viderunt priores interpretes. Legendum est, oida yao ce ratra mx 


aeidovr’, is. Apud Hom. Il. I, 315. Achilles, 


ovre per’ Atosloyy "Ayaméuvove meimemev olw. 
Electra, 718. 


aod yap audl vara xal rooyay Baers HOgshov, cioeBarroy immixa mvo~ 
ai—ciceBadrruy SC. sauras vIx tolerandum, quum jam 7¢pifoy praces- 
serit. Deberet saltem esse eicéBaadroy 4. Sensus, Currus cum 
equis unus jucta alterum cursum instituebant, pro eo ornate, Con- 
fertiequi alii aliorum aurigarum in terga rotarumque orbitas spu- 
mam fervidosque fundebant flatus. Quid si legeretur, 7Pgifov, eis 
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tn BAO; imminad myoai, sis im’ mAAoy SC. tmrmos, quod ex irminal avout 
retrahendum est. Vid. Eurip. Hec. v. 14. Soph. Trach. 818 


This conjecture is not noticed by Professor FMous in his Notes 
on this Play. 


Antig. 345. sqq. 
Predicatur hominis solertia. 
avigcmos 
xoudovowy Ts uroy 0o= 
videwy pi Barry ot ayes, 
dnghay T eyoloy Edy, 
mévrou T evaAlay pow 
omelpuics OinTVOXAwoTOIS, 
meoigpadys avig. 
Sc. Kye vel xouret, dura ellipsis, et mepigpadis otiose additum. Mal- 
lem, omelgec OIKTUOXAWETOSS meorhoarres Y aYIO, si metrum ferret. 
megidoarrey, ut dearrey, proprium de retibus. v. Xenoph. de Venat. 
2, 10. Cf. infra v. 364. 
Trach. 53. Quum Deianira Herculis abitum lugeret, ancilla 
consilium ei dare, quo certior de ejus rebus fiat, conatur, 


vy, 0 eh Oixceoy Tove gasudegous Pgevouy 
Yvpeaior Bovrcus, xawe KON Pears TOTOY, 
mas THI} mey TOTOITOE maAnddess, arate 
cavOeds xara Cytyoww ov MeTers THE 5 


Apodosis, “ani yo} Ppacas téoov habet nescio quid languidi. 
Legendum videtur, 


—e Oixcesoy Tovs eAsudepous Pgevouy 
yudpcucs SobAaic, xalLE xpi pees TO coy. 


(jam incipit apodosis) ras . etc. Soares Td coy, exponere, indicare 
ed, ue ad res tuas $ per tineant, que esse ex re tua possint, ut Ajace 
491. ev dpova ra ca. Mox v. 56. ut salebrosee et orationi, et sen- 
tentiz subveniatur, lego, pariore &, , Oureg eixds, TAAoy (SC. meumess) ai 
maress Newey ti wpav Tov xarws moarresy (evexce) Soxei. 


Ajax, 360. je Choro, ex sociis navalibus constant, 


ce Tol, oe TOs pOvov Sedogxce 
mowmeveoy emapxerdvTe. 


wowsevov a Brunckio redditur, ex 2s, gue mei olzmcuram habuerunt, 
an verbum hunc sensum habere possit dubito. Nec zoméves sensu 


Homerico apud Tragicos obvium, nec navales Ajacis socil inter hos 
referri possunt. Legendum videtur mosey ty’ emapnerdyra, 


Philoct. 54. Ulysses Neoptolemo interroganti 


ti Ojt avwyas 5; respondet 
thy Pidoutnrou oe deh 
Lungiy dams Adyoursy exndtpers Adyuy. 
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Quis ferat putidum pleonasmum, éxxAgrrew Adyoios A¢yov ? Lego 

sine hesitatione, 
y 
THY Didoutyrov oe dei 
| Doyny Onis Adyorrsy Exxrepeic, Acyw. 

Dico, meditari (cxoreiv omiss.) te oportere, quomodo Philoctetis ani- 
mum verbis fallas ? 

Philoct. 1261. Mirum, ni Jegendum sit, 

col 8, & Iolcvros mai, Didoxryrys, Acyw. 


Philoct. 1364. Philoctetes Neoptolemo exprobrat, quod ipsum 

in Trojam reducere conetur, 

env 749 os nT cutir oy TOT kG Toate WOE, 

West admeioryey, of ye cov xabuBowny, 

TAT QOS yEQas TVAMVTES. EiTa ToIObe TH 

ei Eummaynowy, xan’ cdvaynaters THdE ; 
of ye quum nullum substantivam habeat in antecedentibus, quo 
referatur (nam ad yes illud referri non debere, ex toto contextu ap- 
paret) cum sequenti periodo forte conjungendum est, ézeipyeiy ole 
To xoluBpioay, mareds yégus cuAdyTEs, Eira ToIode ov etc. ut ToIrd: et 
oi ye sibi respondeant. Hoc cum periodo sua alteri preponitur, 
quia 16 ea vis exprobrationis sita est. Respicitur ad. v. 359. sqq. 


Evripipes. Phan. 372. Polynices, 
abinduny 
xodvios wv wercdon xah Bupovs Gewv, 
yupvaric §, ois evereadny, Aloxys & vowe, 
chy 00 Bincelng cmrerccbels, Egvyy moAty 
vaio, OF dorm oup’ exuv Saxoudsoony. 
Locus corruptus a variis vario mode tentatus est. Mihi legendum 
videtur, 
f / 
Eevny moAsy 
, + 4 > 9¢ en 
vaio Oy doroy, OMm eyw Oaxpuppoouy, 
quamdiu peregrinam urbem incolo, lacrymis ocult madent. 


Med. 424. Quum antea viri tantum celebrati sint, mulieres vere 
ob perfidiam fuerint infames, nunc contra, Chorus ait, virorum lau- 
dibus omissis, muliebre genus laudem et gloriam carminibus adep- 
turum esse. Jam pergit, 


ob ag bv cusTépae yybuo Avpas 

amare Geom cody 

PoiBos, ceyiroe meAcwy mel ayr- 

ig 

AXYNTAY ULVOY 

> / / 

hor eveny yévva. 

ev dmeréon yuoug esse’ debet, mea quidem sertentia; nam d6ratey 
tt & tis dici nequit. Sic vero manca existit sententia, Mea quidem 
sententia Phebus non'dedit cantum lyre, nempe, ut sole virorum 
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laudes eo celebrarentur, quod contextus suadet.. Lego itaque éry 
dvranioat vpvov agoéevav yévva, ut canerent homines hymnos in 
genus virile. try byyav pro vuvor. avrayiicos Upvoy Til, contra quam 
ante factum erat, hymnum alicur canere. 


Med. 1107—12. Melius esse chorus affirmat non habere libe- 
ros, quam habere. Incommodis ex liberorum procreatione enascenti- 
bus enumeratis, maximum malum sese nunc afferre velle ait, 


> 


xa dj yae ass Blorov evgov, 
chmara tT eis nOny HAde Téexvery, 
xenorol t eyévovt’ ei OF xvejoes 
Saluwy, oUTos Pedidos ec aiday 
bavaros mpopepay cdmera Téxvov. | 
ei 02 xvojoes Saluwy sine sensu ; et qua vi ottos Iéveros dicitur ? Legen- 
dum puto, 

nel 04 yao ass Blorov evooy, 

coparadT eis HOnv yAge Texvery, 

xpnorol rv éyévovt’, ed 0 éxvonce 

Caluuy, ovros Peotde vy’ cig “Alday 

 Odvaros mooPege: odhpoeree TEXVWY. 
Sainuy ed xugst, fortuna bene cadit, secunda fortuna evenit, ut Eovru- 
xia xeeloruv exdonce Hecub. 215. Pro adjectivo ayabos daipwy 
adverb. positum est, 0. ed xugei, ut Hec. 521. ciya mas eorw Asche. 
Oavaros non dicitur ¢govd0s, sed 11, qui moriuntur, 


Alcest. 201. sq. De Alcestide moribunda, 
| PUlver yao nab pagaiveras voow 
magermery Os eIg0s &ALov Bapos, 
Cums Oe won 
nAgpas moorauyas BovAsTas Tas HAlov. 
Sic vulgo distinguitur, contorto, vel nullo adeo constructionis 
ordine. Alcestidem per appositionem dici xesed5 (sc. Admeti v. 
199.) abaAsov B&gos, ut Penthei corpus exanime Bacch. 1214. vidit 
jam Heath. Quid vero tunc erit ragesnevy B&gos rve1905? et quorsum 
- duplex 8: in eadem periodo? Legendum videtur, 








— 


Ni A 4 / f 
$biver yao, xal pogaiveras, voow 
meepermevy ye, sips aDAsov B&pos. 
mogenevos vow Orest. 879. 
Ale. 992. 
xab Oewy oxdrios Obivoucs 
maswes ev Javarw. 
gives év Yavarw vix probum, et inepte additur cxdrio: maidec, spurti 
fibert. Mallem itaque jungere, cxdrios gbivoucr, i. e. oxdre bvqoxoucs, 


ut Hipp. $37. et legere, 
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HAL VEwy THOTIOL pbivoucs 
maibes abavarwy, 
quod majorem vim addit sententiz. 


Suppl. 45. Chorus Argivarum mulierum Zéthre supplicans 

ait, 
dive, por Texve Ato HOimeveoy 
vex, ob xeTaAEiroug! WEAy. 

xararsireiy js¢Ay de moriente vix bene dicitur, et h. ]. esse saltem 
deberet, xaréasivav. Leg. videtur, narars Bours [eeAn, xaranrsiBerers 
enim pcAy alicujus egritudine, i in primis putredine. Pro eo ipse 
homo (xard) wean xararsiBercs. Tnfr, 1119. AsBere—rypuloec—xaree- 
Ag iPowevas anyeot. Androm. 131. tho Tob | 4011 905— betes AeiMeAboy xaTa- 
Asi Pew Senora every KOS. 

This conjecture Is not noticed by Mr. Gaisford in his edition of 
Markland’s plays. 

Suppl. 75. 
ir’, @ Euvaryndoves, 
xopov, Toy ddas oé Bet, 

Tie, o consortes doloris nostri, ad chorum, quem Pluto colit. Est 7094; 
Tay bgnvodyray. Quum vero @pivor Plutoni sacri sint, hinc et chorus 
lugentium. Quomodo igitur chorus iste a Plutone coli dicitur ? 
Lego, ? iv w D Euvadyndovec, ngogoy Toy ada céBey, ite, ut chorum Plutoni 
sacrum colatis, et intersitis. Chorum Aidgu dici usitatum est, infr. 
773. adov pmormes exnéw 2 danouppdous. Elect. 143. yé0s daawia 
peroc aida. XeBovres propr. Geo}, deinde, quicquid diis sacratum est. 

This conjecture is not noticed by Mr. Gaisford. 


Iphig. Aul. 1556. 


Toomey de Toipeot THS EMIS bmep mar pos 
xal THs am aons “Eardtos yoehees UTED, 
Biioces Bion. Exovon 7906 Bapoy Gecs, 
cyouras, elmeg toatl Verdaroy TOs. 


ayovras vix habeas, quo referre possis. Puto, dxovtio’ (1. e. col) ut 
opponatur ipsa éxotioa. Nam fegebs vv 6 yewnoas marge. Iphig. T. 
360. 


This conjecture is not noticed by Mr. Gaisford. 
Iphig. T. 294. Orestes de Furia loquens. : ; 


WANT TET 
Phoyyxs Te poo; xoub xuyey Dray Mare. 
a pic’ "Eeiyic bevar wipenwore. 


panwceree SC. Moyryiis languet. Lego puxnuara. Muxacdas, de quovis 
sono rauco et indistincto dicitur. Aristoph. Ran. 562. 2Brehev eis 
28 Pond, Nol LUxeeTO ye. Plut. de Deo Socr. roy 08 puxdobal xat 
chose Powis tives civeploovs. Emendationem adjuvant qloyyat 
pdonov vy. 293. memorate. 
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Troad. 98. 


diva Suadaiwov, eddbey xeGarqy 
emaeipe Oepyy. 

Vel in xzpaadyy, vel in deny mendam cubare necesse est; deest 
enim copula. Lego yepabiy érdespe Séoyy, vetulam cervicem attolle. 
Sic. ‘Ixer. 42. ixetstw oe, yeguicd, yepxgdy éx cromerav. Apolion. 
Rho. 1. 620. Hypsipyle oi 2x raréwv yecagod megidelouro marods. Cf. 
Iv. 203. Aisch. 4eam. 732. 

Troad. 988. 
inepte legitur, 6 ods 8 iay vy voids éeroigdn Koress, 

Tua mens facta est Venus! sme dubio leg. érrosjdy Korg. Iphig. 
Aul. 586. tpati 8 adrig eroabys. Cf. Cycl. 184. Apoll. Rh. 1. 
1232. ray 82 doivas éxrolyce Kumoss. 

Bacch. 397. 

Tiresias Pentheo contemtum Bacchi exprobrat, 

_ pecelyry yee ws adyroree, XOUTE Gaomanois 
ann AxBoss cy, our avev TOUTWY VOTEl 

Postrema sensu carent. Lego, ats’ dv ix tovtwy voosis, nec insa- 
nires propter ista (sc. Orgia, et que nos agimus) i. e. sz et tu ista 
celebrares, pro insanis, propterea quod ista communta. 


Bacch. 331. 
xy ng Ga ‘ , 0 S 
oles wel judy, uy Gdoale Tay voumy. 
-, nw = be ° x 2 nv 2 
Guoate rév vowuy oixeiv durum esse videtur. Forte, uj Zee ray v.1. €. 


wy abzoie. abegifey cum genit. occurrit etiam ap. Apoll. Rh, 11. 477. 
Bacch. 404, 
Nagoy &, dy Exarorropos 
BaeBacov morapod pol 
xapmifouriv® cvou.8o08. 

Postrema Papho ins. non conveniunt, de qua nihil ejusmodi me 
moratur, sed Av’cyptum designare videntur, quod et Reiskio in men- 
tem venit. Tum vero legendum erit dv ? Exaréorowos. Neque vero 
Nilus éxatdcropos est. Lego itaque, 

Tladov , av 9 éourdrromos 
6. m. poct 
! > 
xaomifouriy avouBoor. 
Bacch. 1000 sqq. 

Versus corruptissimos ita lego, 

id Id > af. > ? 
yuemay chdooy’, aldvaroy, ameopaciaroy, 
elo ra Te Oewy epu 

/ >» 4 4 
Bootelwy tr eye adumos Bios. 
Tb copay od Glove xaso@ Oypedouce. : 
TaD eran weycra Gevecd, yoewy ad 


NOMMEME kG! Uh! VOL. B 
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xl ra nara Ploy 

quae elo vinra T ev 

ee eb sPeiy" 

Ta 0 * e& vouine Once exBardv= 
TA Thcey becoy. 

Modestiam perpetuam et promtam in rebus cum divinis, tum hu- 
manis habere, fale vita est (felivitatem affert). Non recuso consec- 
tari supientiam, dummodo rite id fiat, ipsaque non nimia sit. Cete- 
ra autem magna et eximia, ul temper antiam, venerari, vitam bene 
rebus honestis semper instituentem oportet ; aversantemque ea, que 
circa jus fasque sint, leges deorum colere. Locum similhmum vid. 
supr. 385 sqq. infra 1148. Sophocl. Antig. 1348. Jam singula 
videamus, yuo THPOWY, oTwpoocuuy pneyte: modestia semper Reich 
Sic doyy Bbayens: fragm, Eur. Phil. 3. dayos abavarov Helen. 
993. cwhpoodyy dem oopacior os, que non causas pratexens tergiversatur, 
promta, parata, ut cippayor axgopacioros. Xen. Cyrop. 11, 4, 10. 
Booreia halter in Booreloy mutandum est, pro Boordy, eis ta Beara, 
quamvis et hoc durum. Mallem Bpareia., si metrum ferret. Sed dws 
Becresos occurrit Bacch. 542.76 copay ob $4. x. ngsdouca, non recuso 
ad sapientiam pervenire rite; non mihi displicet sapientem. esse, 
dummodo id esse possem ita, ut decet, non nimium sapiens. Nimis 
sapientia est, que supra, humana sentit, humana divinaque contem- 
nit. Supra ‘393. TO rogoy 0 od copia, TO ve wr} Oyynra Poovely, Bpands 
aidiy.—o¢ oeny ad pro réy ais} sine sensu: del in margine TH ya xa 
voura adscriptum in textum irrepsit. Tum desiderabatur verbum 
oportet. Jungenda autem verba, xpa edoeBelv Ta Erepa me. hetres 
(rivd) eb cyovra tov Blov emi ra xara Hu eis v. Te— vo pip §emy occurrunt 
Suppl. 19. Soph. Antig. 455. cf. ibid. 77. evra Gedy. 

Cycl. 581. 
Legendam videtur, 
yor wo AD Oy domelan of eyo’ TOU Tagyagov. 
0) dferacl:: 163. 
Cophreus Demophonti persuadere studens, ne Heraclidis opem 
ferat, 
mole wear abcugebels 
Tiguvbiors O%5 mOASHOY, "Aprystoss tT” eyely. 
Lego, Tig. gis 0A. Agysioss 1” Exewy. 

Mr. Elmsley in his edition reads Tiguvbias vis, and says, “ Qua 
scriptura cum extra dubitationem posita videatur, infelices dd. vv. 
conjecturas meniorare supersedeo.” 

Fleracl. 396. sqq. 

de Eurystheo, Atticam i ingresso, 

Asmelcey bpetny rcoebiysev0s 
oxomel, deiengisy oy 700 ay Azyoud T Oty 
mole moorakes orparonedoy TAVOY bopas, 
ey dirGurel Te 770) Wguvceraus x boves. 
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gtparorsdoy Sogds insolita locutio, et raviv prorsus otiosum est: forte 
oreatimedoy yavoty Sogds, exercitus splendens hastis, ut et yavicas 
ao7mides dicuntur, et genitivus pro ablativo frequens ap. poetas, v. c. 
Soph. Trach. 847. réyyew dyvav yawody dex oveny pro daxpdos. In 
sequenti versu particula deest, que whi significet. Lego 
| oxores, (Odxnorv Oy Td0 dy Azyosel O01) 
molx moooaker orguronedoy yavoy dogds, 
ev doparel te mole’ Wodceres yJovds. 
Mr. Elmsley is silent about this conjecture. 
Helen. 362. 
Gijuce restdryors Yecios, TH Te TUQIVY’ dol- 
dal céBiSov TI giapsdas mor auoh Bovoradwous. 
Locum jam ab aliis tentatum ita lego, 
: ? "¢ 3 Ward 
cupiyya y Ldns 
ceBiforts Tgiepide mor’ aug) Bovrradmous. 
oeBitey cbgryya explicat Musgr. Junge, dug) Bovarabmods "dys. 
Helen. 537. 
Oyol® ev dacs 
moow Tov amoy Cdyra deyyos eioopay. 
Geyryos eloopdv ev Gxes ineptum. Lego, gycl F iugadyy, i. e. cape, 
vid. Hesych. | . 
| Helen. 678. 
EA. 6 Aids, 6 Aids, © woc1, reais 
pe emerace Neirw. 
Me. baupacra rob méurpavros: a) deol Adyor. 


Legendum, §avpacra rot (rivos) répspavros, respondet Helena y, 
680. & Aids wu’ aAroyos wAscev, "Hox. 


lon. 83. 

doar wiv rade Acumod rel olrmwy 

HAios yom Acres xara viv. 
WAios Adwares Acumen aouara haud bene dicitur. Lego, 79 xdpmrres 
xara yy. 
J Ton. 166., 
TApk Te WrEpuyas 
Aluvas 7’ 2riBa tas Anrrcdec. 

Constructio laborat; quo enim referas rag@ mrépuyas? Lego aéea 

se nt, transfer alas, i. e. transvola. Sic megdv nda Hec. 53. 


ie 7 
& Iyareo, aE? dblwy yevvytdooy 
Hon Quadoces, xod xaracytvas’ eyers 
TOUS TOUS MAAGIODS ExrydvoUs adToyDovas. 
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éxyovos de majoribus inusitatum. Lego 
TOUS TOUS, MAAR Y/ Ex ryevous adroydvos. 
Ton. 748. ° 
yuvaines, iordy ray Endy xetb xeoxidos 
SovAcumc mioTOY, Tiva TUYHY AaBay mbo5s 
BéByxe maidwy, avmeg ovvey’ yxomev. 


Querit Creusa, quale oraculum Apollo Xutho reddiderit : igitur 
sonny AxwBavery non convenit. Lego, dovaAcuma, mbotiv tha roxN5 
AnBav moors Benne meldwy. wioris (repl) maidwv, vel wegh tiyns a 
quodnam oraculum de filiorum obventu, etc. 

‘Ton. 1404. 
opavovres ov Ajyoit av, we avbeFoucs 
xab THOdE, xual cov etc. 
coatovres od Ayoir dv ineptum. Lego omécayres ob Ajyoir’ av, Ne 
trahere me prehensam et vinciendaum desinatis: quantumvis me ra- 
piatis, tamen non dimittam ista. Sic ong usurpatur Hec. 92. 408. © 


Herc. Fur. 399. 
Soanovra mupadvuroy, 

“a + ? SO 3.9 4 , 

05 AMTARTOV AMOEAINTOS EAIX EGQOUGEL, RTAVWY. 
aepehinros eAima EDpodpes Inconcinnum ; forte dAox’ eppodees, sulcum 
pro terra. | | 

Mr. Elmsley in his admirable notice of Hermann’s Hercules 
Furens, in one of our former numbers, does not notice this conjec- 
ture. 

Herc. Fur. 776. 
é ps A die Al alg , 
4) Xeveoos, aT EUTUN IA 
Ppovely Boorous earyeras, 
duvaciy aosxoy 
EheAnwvs yodvov yae errc 
/ > w 
TOMAALY Elo Opay" 
yomov mapemevos, edvopela vagu Sidods 
EVoauoey OABou xeAaivoY HpULd. 


Locum luxatum et jam ab aliis tentatum sic restitui posse arbit- 
ror, ? 
sbayeraes 
Sdvacive apoibyy o 
EGeAnwy yodvos y? dp’ trrw 
TomaAuy sioopay 
vomwy meecewevov, edvoula yctory Bid0Us" 
eoauce 0 GABou xsdcuvoy cipp.o.. 


Tempus remunerationem facinorum afferens, eum, qui leges 
neglerit, rursus aspicere, pretati gratificans, conatur, opumque 
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nigrum currum frangit. mapzuevés twos pro mageysévos, negligens, 
a maplerbos. Sic et pellecbal tivos dicitur, similemque vim prepo- 
sitio maga etiam in verbo zegog% habet; et laudatur ex Sophocle 
mageiro, neglexit, Locus simillimus Eurip. Fragm. Belleroph. vi. 
6 yee ovdevos 

xGs x pdvos Sincclous 

exaryoy xavovas delnvuciy 

avipmmrwy xaxdryTas. 


Pind. Olymp. oz!, 164. 4 Opadoos yodvos GaBov eDéommy. 
Herc. Fur. 794. 


¢ t) > \ / 
nget —eud Telyn 
, tf >) 
Amaoray iva yevos Wave, yarnarmlowv Advos, 


xarnacnidov cum Zraerwv jungendum. Lego, Sxdorwv Wa sydvos 
ouce yarnaon. Adyov. xav0s haatus terre produxit, 2ovce. Paulo ante 
792. legendum jyeir edy. nam quomodo zérpa Tubiou et Samara 
Movowy venire possunt! yy tive, celebrare. Quod proprie in domo 
fit, ipsi domui tribuitur. 





On the Use of av, or xe with an Optative Mood, and a 
Conjecture of Dresicius on Justin, b. II. c. 10. 





To tHe EDITOR or THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


T axe leave to offer to the consideration of your correspondent, 
Mr. Seager, one or two remarks upon his Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations on several ancient and modern Authors, inserted in the 
XIVth No. p. 240. 5 

Inthe first place, as one who feels a strong interestin whatever con- 
~ cernsthe book zep} dous, commonly attributed to Longinus (of which 
I may probably some day or other publish a Variorum' Edition), and 
who in the fourth No. of the Class, Journ. in the Critical Remarks 
on Longinus, p. 821., has touched upon the word, I thank him 
for the additional instance of xaragyesperidéew, which he has pro- 
duced from Plutarch, though J. Toup had numbered it among the 
TA amAaEe Asyowevee. | 

As to the canon of Brunck, “ yevoiuyv habens eam significatio- 
nem, a qua denominatur, qua quum pollet, particulam @y nunquam 
adsciscit, que optativum potentialem semper comitatur,” which 
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Mr. Seager quotes, I shall not at present examine the propriety of 
it, which Mr. Seager himself seems inclined to dispute, but content 
myself with offering the following passage to his consideration : 
« Mutandinecessitatem imposuit defectus particule dv, que ut nun- 
quam jungitur optativo eam significationem habenti, a qua denomin- 
atur, ita potentialem optativum semper et constanter comitatur, de 
quo usu ac discrimine optativorum nemo neque crebrius, neque 
diligentius precepit acutissimo Brunckio, cujus comicus et tragici 
etiam ex hac parte expolitissimi sunt, v. ejus Notas ad Aristopha- 
nem T. LIL. p. 17. ad Aischyli Prom. 622. 1065. Eurip. Phen. 
514, 1211. Hecub. 1097. add. Dorvilltum ad Chariton. p. 212.: 
Fateor equidem me olim dubitavisse annon hec tanta loquendi 
&xpiGea Atticis tantum poetis tanquam propria esset attribuenda, 
quum ceteri et antiquiores, et seriores, licentiz aliquid indulsisse 
sibi viderentur: verum excussis sedulo, que inveniuntur, exemplis 
plurimis, ubi vel constanti fide librorum cum optativo potentiali 
particula ponitur, vel exclusa perfacili negotio reponi potest, plane 
compertum habeo, inconstantiam, si qua occurrat, profectam a lib- 
rariis esse, in quorum erroribus tollendis Brunckiana sit diligentia 
imitanda. Sic im versu Homerico f/. V. v. 303. quem unum Hoo- 
geveenius in Doctrina Particularum Lingue Grece TV. 1. p. 91. 
laudavit, ut dy cvvyrimoy interdum omitti ostenderet, m illo igitur 
versu, 
6 88 yvepucdsov AcBe esp) 
Tvdeions, mera Egyov, 0 ob buoy avOge Péporev, 

etsi neque Venet. Manuscr. nec alteri Codd. varietatem afferunt, 
tamen non dubito, quin reponendum sit 6 od dvo x’ dvdpe Géposey: re- 
currunt verba I/. xx. eodem modo et corrupta, et emendanda: lo- 
cus geminus est //, 1, 272. ubi particula recte adjecta legitur, xel- 
voios 0 dy ovrss Tay, ot viv Bootol ciow emir Povios, woydoiro: pariter in 
Eid. inter Theocritea x x11. v. 162. legebatur olim, 


os aryabois woAes Bovdowwrd ye mwevbepol clvou : 


nunc recte Brunck. Bovaowrd xe rescripsit: sed idem vitium exi- 
mendum erat ejusd. carminis versul 74. 
ovx adAw ye waxerouluerd ex ddbrw, 

scribe odx aAdkw xe way.: dissimilis est ratio subjunctivi, qui parti- 
culam illam et comitem adsciscit, et sepius spernit, Hom. H. in 
Cereremv. 491. Méy’ daBios ov tiv exeivan Toogovews Gidcvrous emiy- 
Goviny avdouray, Aschylus S. c. Theb. 259. domep avOocs, ay ade 
moms, Inscriptio Triopea 11. v. 30. O8 pav évéconres, nad Kexoont- 
ony mee eovra: de hac particule omissione monuerunt Brunckius ad 
fisch. S. c. Th. 259. etad Eurip. Med. 519. atque Visconti Inseri- 
zion Gr. Triop. Borghes. p. 88.” H. C. Abr. Eichstaedt’s Spe- 
cimen Questionum philologicarum, Lipsie, 1796. p. 68. 
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As to Mr. Seager’s conjecture on the very celebrated passage 
(70 bovarodnevoy drdpénrov) of Justin, bk. 11, c. 10. contained in the 
441ist p. of the Class. Journ. No. xtv., | commend it for its in- 
genuity, Hasdemque cera superinuncta (for superinducta) delet. 
Perhaps Mr. Seager may not happen to have met with the conjec- 
ture of Dresigius in the Epistola super Jusiino, subjoined to the 
excellent critical Edition of Justin published by J. Ur. Fischer, 
Lipsiz, 1757. p. 695.: “ Siconjecture locus relinquatur, mendum 
potius in nomine cera statuerem ; nam quemadmodum cera hanc 
ob caussam tabellis ligneis superinducta fuit, ut scriptura tegeretur, 
sic ea dolum, quem omnino tegere debebat, prodere non potuit: 
videatur omnino Faber: jam vero res omnis a Demarato suscepta 
duplici ratione prodi potuisse videtur, vel scriptura, quod cera su- 
perinducta evitatum fuit, vel ipsis tabeilis, novis sc. ac recentibus, 
usuque nondum tritis: quo posito levi mutatione pro recens cera 
scribendum auguror recens ora sc. tabellarum, ita quidem, ut non 
solum scriptura seu litter insculpte, verum etiam extremitates ta- 
bellarum lignearum recens confectarum cera superinducta delete et 
tecte ab auctore dicantur : licet enim scriptura fuisset cera abscon- 
dita, nisi tamen ipse quoque tabellz recenter facte, novitatis spe- 
clem cera inducta vitassent, dolum omnino prodidissent, quam 
Perse novas tabellas frustra confectas fuisse vix credidissent.” 


ih. A. BARKER, 
Hatton, August 2d. 1813. 





On the ‘ Book of Jasher, and other Subjects of Hebrew 

Literature, noticed in Mr. Bellamy's ‘ Essay on the 
Flebrew Points, and on the Integrity of the Hebrew 
LELE, 


i <i Qe 
NO. I. 
+ a= Rie = 


Wane Mr. B. finds so much fault with all the European 
translations of the Old Testament, it need not be a matter of sury 
prise that he is dissatisfied with our present authorised English 
version, nor that he should take the liberty of correcting it, when 
he has occasion to cite particular passages in defence of his own 
opinions in Hebrew literature. In his “Essay on the Hebrew 
Points, and on the Integrity of the Hebrew text,” inserted in the 
Classical Journal, No XVI. he cites "WT "5D, the Book of 
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Jasher, as the words are rendered in our version, not as an histo- 
rical document written,by a person of the name of Jasher, but as 
the title of the “ original standard copy of the law of God received 
on Sinai by the Hebrew legislator.” On this circumstance he 
builds an important part of his hypothesis. In this opinion, 
however, Mr. B. is not peculiar, having followed the authority 
of some learned men, who have given a similar meaning to the 
original words. Parkhurst, in particular, following the LXX. 
considers WI TDD, as a descriptive title of the right or correct 
book, the authentic record ; and refers to Josephus, who explains 
it by tav dvaxesmevdy ev rH legay the writings or books laid up in the 
temple. Antiq. Lib. rr. c. 1.§ 7. 

With all deference to such superior authority, it may be -re- 
marked that the expression of Josephus, referring to more books 
than one, may designate books of any kind laid up in the temple, 
and not particularly the one correct book of the law of God. 
This may include the book of Jasher, as an authentic historical do- 
cument to which two of ithe inspired writers refer, in recording 
two different events, Josh. x. 13, 2 Sam. 1. 18. 

In like manner we find similar allusions to other historical re- 
cords, which not being divinely inspired, nor intended to become 
a part of the sacred canon of Scripture, have long since perished. 
We read of the book, or words, 127%, of Nathan, of Gad, of » 
Shemaiah, and of Jehu, 1 Chron. xxrx. 29. 2 Chron. x1. 15. 
xx. 34. If the term 37 words, and not “9D, book, is found in 
these passages, we meet with the term 75D, book, in a similar 
connection, where the author of the book of Numbers, alludes to 
another historical record, Wherefore it is said in the book of the 
wars of the Lord, TWP Nn AWDOA, Num. xx1. 14. It ap- 
pears singular that so peculiar a rendering should be given to the . 
words WT ADD, as to refer them to the standard copy of the 
law of God, when the manner of expression is equally applied to 
several other books, which, I suppose, have not been considered as 
any part of the authentic book of God, all whose ‘statutes are 
righi, enduring for ever.’ ‘The reason of this peculiar version 
has been derived from the circumstance of the emphatic f being 
prefixed to the word “Ww, as if it were never prefixed to proper 
names as some Hebrew Grammars tell us, and which is certainly 
not prefixed to the names of the other writers of the historical books 
above mentioned. ‘This may generally be the case; but some 
instances may be pointed out, where the \ demonstrativum- is 
prefixed to proper names; P3yit dnak, Num. xii. 22, 28. 
IVT, draunah, 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. The word DUNT 2 Sam. 
vir. 19. 1 Chron. xvir. 17. isyendered THAT aDAM, by the Vul- 
gate, Pagninus, and.the Tigurine versions, the passage acquiring 
a peculiar importance and beauty, as prophetic of that divine’per- 
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son, whom an apostle denominates « the second Adam—the Lord 
from heaven.” Aben Ezra says the word DUNT, Gen. iii. 22, is 
the proper name of Adam, with M demonstrativum, because in 
him the whole race of mankind were included. The emphatic 7 
prefixed to the name WW’ Jasher, may intimate that he was an 
eminently wpright man, on whose faithful record dependence 
might be placed,on the matters of fact to which the two inspired his- 
torians refer. ‘Tremellius and others render it /ber recti, and the 
Vulgate liber justorum. Dr. Adam Clarke, in his edition of the 
Abbé Fleury’s Manners of the Israelites, refers it to the authentic 
copy of Joshua and Samuel, that was preserved by the High Priest, 
as the law was. | 

Dr. Winder in his ¢ History of Knowledge, chiefly religious,’ 
supposes the Book of Jasher “to be the same with the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord, viz. a collection of devout Poems, or Sacred 
Songs, composed on remarkable occasions ; and some way joined 
together, and gathered into one volume, though of different dates, 
Thus it might contain both the triumphal Song on the conquest of 
Adonibezek, attended with the preternatural phenomenon of stop- 
ping the sun; and David might add to it the funeral Poem on the 
death of Saul and his sons.” 

‘his learned writer thinks that « Mr. Pyle’s fine criticism goes a 
great way to determine as to this opinion. Jusher may be naturally 
derived from the hebrew root WW shur, to sing; and so all these 
citations may refer to the Hymn or Song Book, or to the collection 
of devout Historical Poems, or Odes. And the quotations, being 
all ina poetical strain and manner, strengthen this criticism beyond 
reasonable exception ! ” 

Whatever may be thought of these Criticisms, they discover at 
least the ingenuity ‘of their authors ; and it may not be unworthy 
of remark, that the Syriac version seems to favor such an interpre- 
tation, by having in one place, the book of Canticles, that is, the 
book of Songs. 

It is remarkable what extremes of opinion different writers may 
advance upon the same subject, and that connected with scripture 
history. Jacob Ilive, a printer and letter-founder, who undertook 
Romaine’s edition of Calasio’s Hebrew Concordance, published, 
among other strange pieces, one pretending to be a Translation of 
the Book of Jasher. 

Mr. B. characterises the pretensions of Jerome to any de- 
gree of Hebrew learning, as merely “ employing a Jew to read 
Hebrew ;” intimating that the venerable Latin Father was unable 
to read the language for himself. ‘This is certainly a very extraor- 
dinary assertion. Jerome is generally acknowledged to have been 
well skilled in the Hebrew Language, as being more than any of 
the ancient Fathers devoted to the study of that sacred tongue, 
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He had for his preceptor Bar Raban, and other Jews, whose as- 
sistance he obtained at a great expense. He spent more than 
twenty years in Judea, merely for the purpose of attending the 
schools of the most celebrated Jewish teachers, and of conversing 
with the most intelligent native Jews on the subject of their lan- 
guage, and the meaning of their sacred writings. ‘The testimony 
of Cappellus, a champion in Hebrew learning, is most honorable 
to the proficiency of Jerome in Hebrew studies. Hieronymus 
omnium Patrum diligentissimus et accuratissimus rerum Hebraica- 
rum indagator, nulli labori, nullis sumtibus, neque tempori peper- 
cit, ut lingue allius, quantum fert tum potuit, peritissimus evade- 
yet. Whatever hand he might have in the translation of the 
Scripture, styled the Vulgate, Isiodore Clarius, a learned Italian 
Bishop, who distinguished himself at the Council of ‘Trent, asserts 
that it has been corrupted in ezght thousand places. For this 
assertion, as might be expected, his book was honored with a 
place in the Index Expurgatorius. Many writers of the Roman 
Church acknowledge some errors in the present editions. If a 
conjecture might be hazarded with regard to the reason of Jerome’s 
being characterised in such a manner by the author of the Essay, 
it may be mentioned that the Latin Father, who studied Hebrew 
in the fourth century, says nothing about the Vowel Points or 
Accents of the language—ut ne minimus quidem apex de illis api- 
culis in eo exstet, as Cappellus expresses it. Had they existed in 
his time, he would certainly have heard of them, especially as he 
was taught by learned Jews. ‘The author of the Essay, however, 
and some other advocates of the points and accents, have found 
them mentioned in the New Testament, under the names of ‘ iota 
and tittle,” idra and xegaia. (Matt. v. 18.) It must surely be more 
rational to refer the former to the letter jod, from which idre is 
evidently derived, the least character of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
the latter to those cornicles, or little ornamental curvatures or 
florishes, which when Hebrew is elegantly written, are generally 
used at the beginning and end of a letter and sometimes at the 
corners too; so denominated on account of their situation, just as 
the ornaments on the top of a wall or column are denominated 
cornices. All the vowel points, except Cholem, are placed 
below or within the letters, but detached from them, which cannot 
be considered, as the natural situation of horns of any kind. 
Elias Levita, a celebrated Jewish grammarian of the sixteenth 
century, was the first who gave occasion to agitate the question 
respecting the authority of the Masoretic punctuation among 
Christians. He maintained that the vowel points and accents 
were not of divine original but invented by the Masorites about 
500 years after Christ. An host of the most learned theologians, 
grammarians, and critics adopted the opinion of Elias, among 
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whom were Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, Beza, Pellican, Munster, 
Fagius, Piscator, Mercer, Martinius, Jos. Scaliger, Hackspan, 
Franzius, the two Vossius’s, Cunzus, De Dieu, Grotius, Hel- 
mont, Cappellus, Erpenius, Casaubon, Drusius and Hutter, among 
the Reformed; to say nothing of Reuchlin, Picus Mirandula, Ma- 
sius, and others, among the Romanists. Perhaps our English 
Walton (vir moavyAwrtéraros) might express himself too strongly 
when he said, vixw quemquam se novisse, qui quidem gudicium cum 
eruditione Hebrea conjunxerit, qui a Cappello dissentiat, refer- 
ring to the work of, Cappellus, against the authority of the Masoretic 
punctuation. Aben Ezra, a learned Jewish Rabbi, who florished 
in the twelfth century, says the whole punctuation was received 
from the Masoretic doctors of ‘Tiberias. 

Mr. B. speaks of Synagogues as existing before the time 
of the Babylonian captivity. Most learned men are of opi- 
nion that there were no synagogues erected among the Jews 
till after that period, and some of the Jews themselves say 
as much. The words 58 “yw 9D all the assemblies of God, 
Psalm Lxxiv, 8, refer to places where the people met to wor- 
ship God, which were not properly synagogues, as expressed 
in our translation; but proseuche as they were afterwards called. 
None of the ancient versions, except that of Aquila render the 
word “I)Vd synagogues. ‘The principal service of the synagogue 
being the reading of the law to the people; where there was 
no book of the law to be read, there could be no synagogue. 
Mr. B. seems to suppose that such a number of copies might 
be supplied as would necessarily be wanted for the thousands of 
Judah, in all their towns and synagogues. But how rare the 
book of the law was through all Judea before the Babylonian cap- 
. tivity, many passages of the sacred history inform us. When 
Jehoshaphat sent teachers through all Judea, to instruct the people, 
they carried a book of the law with them, 2 Chron. xvi1. 9. which 
they needed not to have done, if there had been copies in those 
cities to which they went ; which certainly there would have been, 
had there been any synagogues inthem. And when Hilkiah found 
the book of the law in the temple, 2 Kings xx. 8. neither he nor 
king Josiah needed have been so surprised at it, if books of the 
law had been common in those times.. Their behaviour on that 
occasion proves that they had never seen it before, which could not 
be, had there been any other copies to be found among the people ; 
which would have been the case if there had been any synagogues 
among them at that time. ‘The Jewish writers afhrm that some of 
the idolatrous Kings of Judah burnt all the copies of the law 
which they could find. The supposition of some learned men, 
that the copy, found in the temple by Hilkiah, was the original 
autograph of Moses, from the words MWid TW, by the hand of 
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Moses, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, seems scarcely defensible. If that 
circumstance had been the occasion of the surprise excited on the 
discovery, it was certainly too remarkable to be omitted by the 
historian who recorded the same fact elsewhere, 2 Kings xxii. 8. 
Besides, this very circumstance is omitted in the farther history of 
the book as given in the former account of the fact, where it is 
simply called the book—the law, and the book of the covenant. I 
know not that I? the hand is ever used in the Hebrew scriptures, 
for hand writing, as Dr. Kennicott understands it in this passage. 
W’ is often used as the instrument or medium of any communica- 
tion. "TAY Wa By the hand of thy servants hast thou reproached 
the Lord. Is. xxxvii. 24. I have multiplied visions, and cited 
similitudes OW'3I79 WA by the ministry, or hand, of the prophets. 
Hos. xii. 10. As the Lord had spoken wid 1 by the hand of 
Moses. Exod. ix. 35. ‘The expression answers to the Greek pre- 
position dia; the law was given tid Macéiws, by Moses. John i. 17. 

Admitting, however, that the copy found by Hilkiah was the 
autograph of Moses, Dr. Prideaux supposes it was a few years 
afterwards burnt and consumed with the Holy City and ‘Temple. 
Mr. B. says, the Hebrew is not a dead language, but is still 
spoken. It were to be wished that he had informed us in what 
part of the world the Hebrew language is still vernacular. It 
might as well be said, the Latin is not a dead language because it 
is still used in the services of the Romish Church, as that the 
Hebrew is now spoken, on account of its being used in the services 
of the synagogue. Since the dispersion of the Jews, they speak 
the languages of the several countries where they sojourn. ‘They 
may study the language, and adopt some expressions from it, but 
it is believed they have lost the primitive pronunciation of some of 
its letters, particularly the y, the sound of which appears to have 
been lost before the Septuagint translation was made. For in 
those Hebrew words, expressed by Greek characters, in which this 
letter occurs, it is variously represented. _ 

It has been the opinion of some learned men, that the Gospel 
of Matthew, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, were written origi- 
nally in Hebrew. Mr. B. goes far beyond this conjecture in 
his zeal for the sacred language, ‘ the language of heaven,” as he 
stylesit. Asif the Divine Being should not give his commands to 
man in any other language, he asserts that ** The New Testament 
was written originally in Hebrew by the Apostles themselves.” I 
suppose this expression includes all the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Whether any other writer has ventured a similar assertion, 
I know not. Does he suppose the New Testament to have been 
written by divine inspiration, as well as the books of the Old 'Tes- 
tament ? Does he contend for the * absolute Integrity” of the 
original of one, while he admits the whole of the original of the 
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other to be lost,—every letter, every cota, and tittle ? How are we 
to reconcile the opinions of the author of the “Essay on the He- 
brew Points, and on the Integrity of the Hebrew ‘Text,”—we will 
not merely say, to the Scriptures and Truth, but--themselves one 
to another ? 


Basingstoke, 31 March, 1814. J. J. 





ON THE LATIN POETRY OF 
PROFESSORS BARROW AND DUPORT. 





And force them, though it were in spite 
Of nature and their stars, to write —Hup1Bras. 


eee 


To THE EpITOR OF THE CLAssIcAL JOURNAL. 


As I was rummaging the other day among some old books belonging 
to the library of a College of no small magnitude, by some chance, 
I descried a lean volume of the quarto size, consisting of nearly 
sixty leaves, and bearing the following very strange and whimsical 
title: Academie Cantabrigiensis TQZTPA. Sive ad Carolum IT. 
reducem, de Regnis ipsi, Musis per ipsum feliciter restitutis Gra- 
tulatio. Cantab. 1660. It is a sort of poetical contribution levied 
upon the component parts of the university at that time, both 
young and old, by the circumstances attendant upon the restora- 
tion of the second Charles; and consists of congratulatory addresses, 
written upon that happy occasion, in Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew. 
The printer’s name was Field; the same person who, five years after, 
sent out the only edition eo the Septuagint ever issued from the Cam- 
bridge press. 

© YOQXTPON (as a critic of the present day would say,) est id quod 
conservatus conservatori dat; et dignum est quod comparetur cum 
Ooenroov, Iidanreor, Oeweyrgov, xausoreov, Adrgoy, &c. &c.” The easy 
application of the term here your readers will quickly perceive ;—nei- 
ther was this way, however obsolete and unfashionable now, of collect- 
ing, and showing to the face, the public opinion of the University, 
deserving of censure, either as to the peculiarity of its method, or its 
general external appearance. Notwithstanding, it must be allowed 
that little interest would accrue to an ordinary reader from a perusal of 
the volume itself. By the curious, however, this and the like will 
still continue to be read; nor will the philosopher and the man of taste 
throw that wholly aside, from which the feelings of so considerable 
and so respectable a part of the state, on an occasion too so moment- 
ous, might be more minutely and more exactly determined than from - 


e 
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the more dignified page of the historian. Nay ever, in some of these 
collections, I have seen what would have furnished entertainment to 
the poetical mind, accompanied with a sort of regret that those, who 
could do so much, should, by untoward circumstances or premature 
decease, be shut out for ever from the possibility of doing more, And 
who is there, who would think himself above a consideration so noble, 
and so replete with generous feeling as this? 

Nothing, however, of that description occurs in the work of which 
we are speaking. Peace to the shades of the individuals, whose names 
are here recorded by the printer of the Cambridge Septuagint. The 
memory of those, who never so much as thought of aspiring to any 
thing above the common, can never be offended on its being said, that 
what they did is nothing more than what they pretended to do. We 
will not even except a name, so far as concerns us here, which oceurs 
in the collection, and which, did it not glow with light borrowed from 
another source, would, if thought of at all, be considered equally 
ignoble and equally worthless. Nothing short of the importunity and 
unceasing solicitation of his brother Academians, who would natur- 
ally enough be ambitious to have their volume embellished with such 
a name, could have. induced so great aman as Isaac BARROW to 
pour forth on this occasion, against reason and against the grain, a 
flood of Mathematical Latin in the shape of an Alcaic Ode. In 
length, it is equal to three times any other in the whole set; in qua- 
lity, as good as any, and better than most; in peculiarity of style and 
thinking, and oddness of execution, it is incomparable, and not to be 
placed upon the same shelf with any of the rest. ‘To give to your 
readers a full length of this unwieldy and outlandish composition 
would be to transgress out and out the limits which we can expect to 
be prescribed to us.. Let one stanza suffice as a sample of the whole, 
—'et segmine ab uno Disce orbem. We introduce it, therefore, 
without further ceremony; taking care to premise that the first word 
is not to be understood in its strict sense, it only having been brought 
into the place of campane by reason of an unmanageable series of 
syllabic quantity, with which the line must necessarily commence. 


Campanule non immemores sui, 
Quod imminebat, martyrii, sonis 
Nos emulantur; ne liquentur 
Motibus immodicis veremur. | 


Here we have, shaken up together, hastory, poetry, and philoso- 
phy.—The bells were’ ringing; the Academians were issuing forth all 
the noise they could, devise; twas hard to say whether the clattering 
of the bells or the applause of the Academians, from head, hand, and 
foot, was louder. These are historical facts. ~ 

Next; these instruments of sound are represented as reasoning thus 
among themselves: “Tis quite out of character that so fine and stately 





* The Mathematical reader may do this by referring to the third book of 
Barrow's Euclid; for which alone, though one of his inferior works, his 
name deserves never to be forgotten. 
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a piece of building as our’s should be dumb and silent on an occasion 
like this. No, no; it cannot be that we should be forgetful for the 
credit of that tower,’ which has oft, in times past, sheltered us from 
wind and weather. Instant, well send in our adherence, steeple and 
bells by the lump!—-Now, as a self-harangue, under circumstances 
like these, is at once preposterous and unnatural, it must needs be 
poetical,—at least, if we believe that learned gentleman, who will 
have it that poetry is nothing more nor less than prose run mad. 

Again ;—Heat is occasioned by motion, and varies directly as that 
motion. Let the motion be increased continually; the heat will also 
be increased ; till, presently, it shall be such as to reduce to a state 
of liquefaction even bell-metal. Now, as there was a rivalry between 
the sound, that is to say, (read Wood’s Mechanics, Art. Wheel and 
Axle,) the motion of the bells, and the tumultuary bustle of the 
gownsmen ; and as the author of the Ode represents the rivalry as 
actually going on, it follows that the heat (if nothing previously 
should interfere with the clatter) would, at some particular point, 
commence liquefying the bells. Well then might they exclaim in the 
language of the Professor: Ne liqguentur Motibus immodicis veremur. 
N. B. This is philosophy. ; 

We subjoin a metrical version in English of this inestimable stanza, 
which, we hope, your readers wil! consider as preserving some of the 
force and spirit of the original. With their permission we will sub- 
stitute for the presenf tense what the grammarians term the preter- 
imperfect. : 


Right mindful of the tow’r sublime, 
Where they were wont to ring, or chime, 
The bells ill brook’d it to be reckon’d 
Disloyal, false, to Charles the Second; 
On this, they rais’d so loud a clack,— 
"Twas fear’d they’d either melt or crack. 


Before we take leave of this composition, we think it a duty we owe 
to ourselves as well as to others, to assure all those, who know how 
to appreciate the merits of Professor Barrow, that his memory is not 
the less venerated by ourselves. As a theologian, as a classical scho- 
lar, and as a mathematician, he was, perhaps, the first man of his 
age; and eminently qualified to fill that station in his University, 





If martyrium here denotes the church tower, and the poet is speaking of 
the tower, in which the bells are suspended, or which rises around them, one 
would have expected imminet, but perhaps imminebat was introduced for 
the sake of the verse. Our correspondent is probably right in his interpre- 
tation. Ver. Vocas. “ Martyriwm, testimonium; cruciatus martyris, vel — 
locus, vel templum martyris, quia in memoriam martyrum sit constructum, 
vel quod sepulcra ibi sunt sanctorum martyrum.” Walafr. Strab. De Reb. 
eke: c.'6. “ Martyria vocabantur ecclesie, que in honorem aliquorum 
martyrum fiebant.” Hieron. “ Constantinopoli Apostolorum martyrium 
dedicatur.” Sic August. L. 22. de Civit. Deic. 8. “ Loci sancti cancellus, 
ae martyrium erat”” Confer M. Martinii Lexicon Philologicum sub voce. 
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which, on his resignation, was conferred upon his friend and admirer, 
Newton. Seldom has the biographer to record in the same person 
such an union of distinguished ability in so many very different and 
very opposite departments. 

The next and last of these, which attracted our notice, is one of 
three specimens given us by the Regius Greek Professor Duport; 
who, in his own language, epilogizes on this occasion, that is, 
brings up the rear. It is hard to say whether the compositions are 
more distinguished for their eccentricity, or their imbecillity. The 
titles themselves (as Doctor, Bentley would say, and did say ona 
similar occasion,) are so fulsome, as to be enough to make a man 
spew. Here, we are presented with a Carmen 4giayBevrincy, an 
Aluywa, ’Emaoyimoy, and an Anagramma Epiphonematicum. He was 
afraid, we imagine, lest we should forget that he filled the Professorial 
chair; and thought that the most effectual way of reminding us of his 
being Greek Professor would be to din our ears with Greek words 
and Greek epithets. ‘This is the man, we believe, who translated (for 
what purpose we know not) the whole of the Psalms into Greek Hex- 
ameter verse. Perhaps, in imitation of him who rendered Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and his Paradise Regained,-and his Samson Ago- 
nisles too, into Latin Heroics, and dreamed of puffing off his trans- 
lations as a substitute for Virgil in the Grammar-schools, he had the 
vanity to imagine, that it was fitter for beginners in Greek to learn 
to sing his Psalms, than to read Homer’s Iliad. We have heard too 
that he was the author, or (more properly speaking) the compiler of 
the Gnomologia Homerica; a book of some use, but which in the 
amassing of it required labor and assiduity, rather than acuteness 
and vigor of intellect." A man like this ought to have been employed 
in making Glossaries and Indexes, or in abridging Lexicons. 

The writing of Anagrams is a species of wit of the lowest order; 
and is much of the same sort as the writing of Echoes and Acrostics. 
Duport’s Anagramma is upon the King’s name; which is bracketed 
at the head of thirteen foolish hexameter lines with the words At tu 
ros clarus. This little witticism consists of precisely the same letters, 
in a different order, as the words Carolus Stuart. The grand mys- 
tery of the Anagramma Epiphonematicum, is no other than this ;—at 


* It required not merely “ labor and assiduity,” but extensive reading 
and real learning, to write the Gnomologia Homerica, of which James Duport 
was the editor, and whoever will be at the pains of examining his marginal 
references to passages in other classical writers, where similar moral sen- 
tences, or philosophical ideas occur, and of perusing his long preface, will 
acknowledge the justice of our remark. It is a book of much use to those 
who know how to use it properly. The learning and talents of J. Duport 
are sufficiently displayed in his profuse Commentarius in Theophrasti Charac- 
teras, (inserted in Needham’s edition), and of which it has been very im- 
properly said that it isa mere compilation from Casaubon’s Commentary. 
To Duport’s Commentary frequent reference is made by Schleusner in his 
Lexicon, and by other foreign critics, whom it is unnecessary to mention. 
Duport was, we believe, for some time the Vice-Master at Trinity-College, 
en and afterwards Master of Magdalen-College, in the same Uni- 
versity.—E, : 
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least, this, together with what may be gathered from the substance of 
a facetious note, that occupies a place on the margin, from the read- 
ing of which we could easily conceive that honest James Duport 
would have willingly pulled twenty pounds out of his pecket, could 
he but, by exchanging an R for an L, have put Sol in the place of 
Ros. He accordingly harps upen this; and this is the burthen of 
the poem. As, however, it is so short, we will be at the pains to 
transcribe it for the amusement of your readers, along with the afore- 
said note. 


Ad Regem ¢ 
~ Anagramma Epiphonematicum. 


CAROLUS STUART. 
AT TU” ROS CLARUS. 
Ante tuum reditum, Princeps, heu! quanta malorum 
Ilias, et nubes, et nox horrenda Britannis 
Incubuit, Clero inprimis, Gentique togatz ! 
- AT TU ROS CLARUS nocturnas discutis umbras, 
Mané novo cum Sole micans, pulsisque tenebris 
Languentem recreas geniali sidere terram : 
Sor, an Ros? an uterque? Hinc lucem et poeula sacra, 
Et Musas, vitamque tibi, ter Maxime Regum, 
Acceptam Alma refert Mater, suaque omnia debet, 
Teque suum agnoscit Grantana Academia Phoebum. 
Hinc tibi Q2TPa damus, qui pro te ZQ2TPA vovemus, 
Quéd Tu, Rex, nobis, tibi quod Deus ipse salutem 
Reddiderit. Pylios idem Te servet in annos. 


It may not be amissto remark, that this figure of speech, ycleped 
by the Greek Professor Traulismus Alcibiadeus, must, if it be allowed 
to have any meaning at all, allude to Critias’s Elegy on Alcibiades: 
in which, on account of an unfortunate combination of quantity in 
the syllables of which that word is composed, instead of giving usa 
pentameter in the second line, he gives us an iambic senarius,—as the 
reader will see. 

Kal viv KaAgiylov viov "Abyvaioy oregavwiow 
"AAKIBIAIyY, vEOITIY UpYyTAsS TeOTOLS. 
Ou yao mus jy robvou’ Egacudlew ersyelw, 

Niv 0 év ia Belw xelreras on duerows. 


1814. Vaud. 





* Vel (det modd veniam lector Lambdacismo, seu Traulismo Alcibiadeo, 
L pro R) Sox Crarus. 


te 
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IN CARMINA EPODICA EURIPIDEA COMMEN- 
TARIUS. 


Auctore G. B. 
— Ee 


No.1. (Ex No. XVIII. p. 293.) 


ee egies 


Ap finem Commentaril, quem paginis hujus diarii olim mandavi, 
tredecim Cantus Epodici recensentur, de quibus omnis fere mihi 
spes evanuerat, ut ad formam Carminum Euripideorum redigere 
possem. At res preter exspectationem evenit. Etenim hodie 
video, quod tam diu pretervidisse mihi subirascor, illis etiam 
Epodis suum ordinem restitul posse, verbo quidem vix uno mu- 
tato. En loca, que Viri metricarum rerum periti pro cruce habe- 
bant, nemini in posterum offensionem datura. Ordinem vulga- 
tum fabularum persequi lubet. 


Hecube v. 649. et sqq. 
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V.1. Sepe deest re ante xai. In Agam. 202. restituit Porso- 
nus yvedy te xal. V. 8. Vulgo réxvwy. Vid. Porson. ad Phoen. 254. 
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V.1. Vulgo daxpu 9, alii Saxgue xal. mox adest ®. V. 7. read- 
cas MS. Harl. 05 readcas. Reposui graces. Verbum amat Euri- 


pides. Vid. Beck. Indgcem. V. 8. 


Vulgo BeBaxxeutas paviass Edue- 
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viss: mox éydeest. V.12. Vulgo péacos. V.16. Ex Mero erui 
hou tay fortius est secunda persona; cui favet et metrum. 


- Alcestidis v. 276. et sqq. 
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 V.8. Vulgo xaloovres, At in hac formula non usurpatur 
xaiewy. Errat Monkus ad Hipp. 1438. 


Supplicum vy. 1087. et sqq. 
Oidimrov jrépog wd *yéoov Verba precedentia in Antistrophica di- 
Hoh OV mAs eu TAguwWY. J gessi ad Troad. Append. p. 197. 


Tphigeniz in Aulide v. 5753. et sqq. 
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V. 16. Vulgo 05 ra: quod stare potest. V.17. Vocem dccoss 
propter oi omissam revocavi. Idem fere peccatum correxi in 
Oreste. Vid. Classical Journal, N. XIII. p. 377. Dicitur avra- 
mois Oooos ut Oupae—daidpwrdv in Orest. 883. oxvbewriv cume 
Phen. 1354. ay ovwmay dupa Herc. F. 990. aiparwmode xdgus 
Orest..250. yooyames atyal Herc. F. 131. d&pBadmes adyal Rhes. 
194: 


ibid. v. 1080. et sq. 
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V.4. Vulgo wAéxapov., Eadem var. lect. mn Med. 782. V. 5. 
merecioy : correpto a: vid. Gaisford. Hephest. p. 216. V. 6. ’Ogéwy 
est dissyllabon, V.9. Vulgo 080 éy fosBoyoe. Vocem non alibi inve- 
nire possum: repdsui ex Hesychio “Poi8dade. hinc intelligas verba 
Lexicographi pera qyou f. xard yyw andes (scil. cdgryys) ws of momeves. 
V. 127 “fax ass yamov intelligi nequeunt. Redde Aiaxidaos yopei. 
Nubes Achilli. V.16. Vulgo +6 xgdcwrov éxore. V. 20. Vulgo 
évoyie. sed excidit rx propter rat. V. 22. E xal xomvds erui xaxd- 
vos. Eandem vocem ope Suida restituit Brunckius Aristophani 
Pac. 496. Hesych. Kanovos, xaxovody. 
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Epeuye xin Areva 0 exiyev 2 mapyrdev éregu d eydvul’ eregos 4 

7 W005. 

OABios* xceh Bvetss 5 redcurdow 2y ABW | 9g 
peuplas peuphass N | Bporoiss ai 8 emeByoay" 
aisy er” elo Tov 82 nar’ uae, Orw Bios 
Aries, of prev — eidalmoy, pmoxagito. 


V. 4. Vulgo éyivel’ érépa 8 eregos Erepov “OABw xeel duvdmer maginr- 
bev. Hzc intelligere non possum. ‘Transpositis ragyAde et eyivell : 
e proximo erui 2yavv)’. hoc verbum bis Euripides usurpat in Iph. 
T. 1239. et Cycl. 502. ubi lege, ut id obiter moneam, raidds 4Bns, 
vice daitds, qua voces permutantur in Ion. Sape ragyae apud Ho- 
merum fefellit, in activo sensu: hic in neutro. Similiter fefeddé in 
Horatiano vixié moriensque fefellit. Mox alterum éregos delevi. 
In talibus vox bis tantum usurpatur. Vid. Beck. Indicem, V.”Eregos. 
dein e xai Suvames erul ddess aigv. Cf. Simonid. Fragm. iv. 20. 
pouelas Booroios xijoss uaveripoacros vat. V.11. Vulgo Bioros. 


ibid. 1015. et sqq. 


davybs radoos, ove pAcyuy 
7) ToAUKepyvos bpactas Agu 5 


eioideiy Opcxey S if & Bax’ io 
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Onpayorra Baxyay 


yehDvTs ToOTwmM 6 


meglBaare Boovov 


V. 3. Vulgo y’ ieiv 1. e. wider. 


Em} Oavecinov 10 
taayv rov wecdvr- 
a tay Mawvadeoy. 


Sepe permutantur yeto. Vid. 


Iph. T. 692. Alcest. 236. Philoct. 571. Pers. 636. Hesych. V. 
"APwBads et Iemrywévor. Quod ad eicidev cf. Phoen. 149. Fogyds 


Ei bOEIY. 
Herodotum. 


Heraclidarum v. 572. et sqq. 
ore. B. 
Elgnva piv ow aperx- 
a" 08 0, wo xaxdppuy avak, 
Aeyo, el moAw 7EEI5 3 


V. 11. Vulgo &yéaav. Hesych. “Zany. ubi citant Interpp. 


> 
AYTITTOs B. 
2 yY a tod / , 
Ovx ourms, & Soxsis, xupy- 
Oels* 08 Tol povov eyyos od 
ite UAT AY LAK. 


GAN’ w MOAEUWY eoaTT ds emwods. 
poy [04 bog) ouvregakns 

sb yaoltwy eyouray 
Tay TOW, GAN avaovou. 10 


V.6. éoriy deleri jubet Blomfieldus, Quarterly Rev. N. XVILL. 
p- 357. de reliquis Vide Classical Journal, N. XVI. p. 401. 
Jonis v. 491. et sqq. 


* 0. Tavis Gaxnwa nob mxp- 
avaifoucn mérpa muywoe- 
oy Maxocic, 


A . ve i4 
Syn TexouTe Tis 
Ul / 

maobevos rery 


va xdo01o- Boepous GéBu mravois 15 
wy oTEiBoucs modwy 'AyA~ eEdosrey Golvey 
@dpou Teirvovos xovpats 6 Onc re Goiviay 


Ouirc, ming yapoy 
UBoirp’* ovr’ ext xeoxiow 
ane Ne | , ty 
OUT ey Atoyaiow Gatiy 20 
Chiov eTuylas jreTe- 
ely Oeddev rexvee Ovaroic. 


/ .¥ \ 
oTadia Aveo, TOO 
Tarrad0os vawy, 

7 7 » 2/7 Did As} 
Tupiyyos Um , aboAaS T IaAx YAS 
Spvovo’, drav avasos cugitys 
® Tay, rors 

ne 3 ETA 
ois ev ayreois? 12 


V.1. Ouxnware. Sape numeri usurpantur. V. 2. Egregie Tyr- 
whittus puywdoécs erult e wurol daici. V. 10. Ald. tuvwy MSS. Steph. 
Uuvoy MOX avAsos pro avAim est conjectura Musgraviil, quam pluribus 
locis comprobare potuissem. Trach. 165. emendat Wakefieldus 
legendo roeipyvos et citat Apoll. Rhod. 1v. 841. Orph. Argon. 661. 
(ed. Herm.) Virgil. Ain. vi11. 465. Theocrit. vir. 21. ubi plura 
Toup. et Valck. V. 14. Vulgo merce redditur infelix ; reposui 
wean membra: mox vice Poibw dedi ¢éB» pre timore: cf. v. infr. 
898. going marpes: et 1498, “Ey $0Bw xaradelciow, V. 19. Vulgo 


t 
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""Bow: et mox Adyo: at mulierum conventus est, Atoxa. 
Vid. Hesych. v. In Hippolyt. 1135. restitui Azoyy vice Aexy ad 
Troad. 602. 


ibid. 711. et sqq. 
7H 8h medaoous 


Seimywy xugEl Mois Aanpyoos mda yuxr- 

Te nal TaTNO WndAols cepuce Tum Bdnrceis’ 
yéoc veou, ‘penmob sig gucey modu txosf 6 mais, 
Wye ye 8éQ’ aide Tagy- 5 dpépav véav 8 crorrmuy Oavor 14 
&oou meTpas ex OU- orevoueva yao dy oxyduy Exon wOAIs 
ob OxOmEAOY Eevinov eiaBordy. AAA yas om000s, 
oupavioy ; boxes: dy, ’Eo- 

e0Qctvov 0, i” 6 Baxxios apd- ex img avaooo! 18 
imtpous avengwy mevxees 10 


V. 5. Vulgo ta tegadec. De ye post va posito vid. Valck. 
ad Phoen. mox erui dp’ aide 1. e. égas aide ex Sepades. Hesych. Aégpa, 
ume Bory dg0us. V. 8. vice copay dedi edpavoy. Vid. ad Troad. 1082. 
ubi eadem var. lect. V. 11. Aamyex. Vid. Porson. Hec. 788. et 
‘ que dixi in preeunte epodo. V. 16. Vulgo "Aais ac 6 magos. erui 
GAA yas omoges. Construe " Egex bews TTOpIS, MY Koyuyos, avATTO! 
yas. Denique vulgo dvag. excidit ultima syllaba compendiose 
scripta. 


ibid. 912. et sqq. | R 
xanos VATwE, 
Os Tw Mev Baw 
yumPerTar yetply od mooAaBoy 
mao sis oinous oixiCenc. 
Strophas precedentes disposui ad Troad. Append. p. 138. 
Herculis Furentis v. 134. et sqq. 


"[de mer pds oie ov AcAosmrev Ex TExvoy" : 
yooyames aids ood  cmolyerces yco1s, 

ToOT HEpers “EAAds, ¢i, 

OM AT OY Evpprcencous 

aiyal 16 bE olous ofous 6Accoa- 

NV HAXOTUX ESS Ta, THY) amorregnres. 


Vulgo 73 8: 84: at de yy et oy permutatis vid. Porson. ad Hom. 
O08. mox vulgo Of4: excidit c propter o. 

His tandem cantibus dispositis, video etiamnum ‘restare tres 
Epodos in Troasin, de quibus consulto nihil dicere mecum con- 
stitui, ne Editionem iteratam quam clim meditabar, aliquatenus 
preoccuparem. Verum quo tempore illud opus sim_per- 
fecturus cum sit valde incertum, in presenti omnia proferre in me- 
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dium libet, que ad metra Euripidea pertinent. Hanc ob causam 
cantus Hippolyti et Iphigeniz in Aulide, melius quam vulgantur, 
denuo disponam. 


Troadum v. 561. et sqq. 


ore. B.  aytiege. B. 
"Eyw 82 trav éperrégay . hovia 8 ava arroaw Bod 
sor’ &uol crabpe mapbevoy, nares Heoyepwv pac, 
Aids xdgav, "Agremsy Bozgn 02 diAw megh mémAous 
Dy 14 4 by \ = 
eweAmoy éy oodles 4 eBurarAz patel veipats 8 
emronwevecs’ Adyou & efeBauy’ ”Aons, xdoas 200s. 


gory Tlaaraddos' ohayal 8 appiBapsos Douyisy 

ev Te Oewvioi- 

TY AAQATOMOS 

zonptce 18 
veaviowy 

oredavoy 

epegey 

“EAAads xougotpogpw gpv- 

yav ya mareids evn. 


V. 4. Vulgo zuearduav. At Euripides Mediam vocem hujus 
verbi non usurpat. In Andr. 1017. sic lege TloAAoi & 2v “Eadavoy 
&xCQ01s oTovayais MeArovro Sdoravos Textwy' aaroyos 8 ”EE¢Asimoy 
oixous mpds AAAoy evve-roga: et in antistrophico BzBaxe 8 *Argsiduc 
addyou marcos’ Adra 0 evarrakara ddvov Yavarw mpds réxvanv’ 
‘demnuon beds. Yeot y Ev xcrciomars oready. x. 7. A. V. 7. gids et 
Bare: Porsonus Advers. p. 263. @2Aaz, collato Bacch. 619. 
V. 10. Ita MS. FI. Ald. augi Bopoics. V.18. Omittebatur ta 
ob ra. In Suppl. 1037. tacite Hermannus yyy rarpida vice tiv 
matoida. Multa proferre potui de yj spe sic corrupto vel omisso. 
Sed taceo prudens. | 


ibid. v. 1240. et sqq. ) ibid. ad fabulz finem. 
EK. & olararas | . XO. ayducbee 
yuvaines os | Hepdwetce 
XO. cag’ yen’ ‘ ExaBn EK. adryos ady- 
tive Opoeis addy ; os Boas 


DobAcsov emt meratia- 
ov 2x maT OAS ucts. 


Inter hec cag’ est conjectura Musgraviil pro cas. 

Postremum denique carmen Epodicum emendabo: quod olim 
pessime disposui in Append. Troad. p. 192. Verius in 
Classical Journal N, XVIII. p. 296. ubi monui Stropham et 
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Antistropham redigi posse ad regulam nostram. 
versus non Antistrophicos tali fere modo. 

V. 1283. et sqq. V. 1300. et sqq. 
‘2 upoBorsy Povyayv G more [ldrArus 0- 
amos [das t° dpec =v Bodiddowy TE Kurgis 


Lege igitur 


/ 


Tléow 60s : Tp P Eouas T 

more BoeGos ey YEnos ay Aids 

emcAov a. ey enh wobw TpUpie a 
eBars, Korets, a b3 Bovph T1ed\dAas 


purpos amor go voodlous, [L0~ 
pe at Gaverdevrs Hobopnoc, 
OTe oa- 

os 6 aN 

Os EpAervyey ev 

Dovydy w0rE1. 


Inter hee mutavi OF IAAIOY IAAIOS in OTE AAIOS O AAAOSZ; 
de qua mutatione dixi in Class. Journ. N. XVILI. p. 297. mox 
vulgo 6 Asoc dyyedos. In Class. Journ. N. XV. p. 148. promisi 
Hippolyti carmina Monostrophica fore restituta im Censura editio- 
nis, quam Monkus denuo procuravit. At quoniam consilium diu 
abjeci illam censuram in lucem proferendi, libet, hac occasione 


“Hoc T AVANTOS EDY~ 
ois Barlow Ards. 


data, promissum aliqua parte absolvere. 


V.811. et sqq. 
OTP. a. 
OH. Iw ia Tob heesyet mentor nancy 
enades, clon cir TE TOAM CS, iw, 
TOO OUTOY, WaTE TOUTE TUYHEXS 
Bepousy 


io Brain 7” avoriw re cuppood 


Tus YES THAMITOUA jLedeas 


mo ote - 
a’ Tis cp 7) THACIVE, peceugos 
Seay ; ; 
9 pot Bepeie xal Sdmors erer- 
raby 
~ 3) 3 ? v 
xHAls Aheagros EF aAaoTdowy 
ThvOs" 
of 2 A bé of § * 
w por eyo malewy emedov, w 
TOARS, 
Th MAKITT BOY xXanwY, wW 
f 
TUM, 10 
OTD. 6. 


THs ons orepybels dinreerns bmbAtas* 
AMONETUS Yae LaAAOY H KaTEDbICo, 


Lege igitur 


QYTIOTP. Ot. 
~ od 2 t f 
norronove ms yoy aPioros Bios. 


Kandy 0 @ Tada we “Aaey 5 siooga 


TOCOUTOY, WOTE pymoT exyedoas 
wary, 

PAT exmeparas xine Thode cUm- 
dopas. 

tive SdAoy THaAGS Tivo TON OLY ce- 
Gey AS 

Bagimormoy, yoves,  moocauddiv 
Tonge 5 


doves yep ws Th ex XEQwY agavros 
Sh, 
7 ? Z ef & e - 4 
mone es" Abou xpoimvov domnrace 
pol. 
TO KATA yao ondTOS TO xaTe vas 
xvEpaS, 
peroinely Dovey 6 rAnuwy b6Aw. 20 
aurIor9. p.. 


ei 70s is ay rd mpardev 3; pearny 
xAov 
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oth cil pergee MEAs Tade adn = QB 
moockylevta& mobey avanomiComcns 


Tino Ocesmdveny 5 25 

eo \ ION -e , 3 : Meee 3 

00 TAnTov OU0E fyTOYY GAA amw- 
Aguny’ 


’ 
Zonpeos olnos’ xol Tex’ dgPavevercus 
> J ~ 19 vA oy 

ATAAKIAIT’ TOU MHpPOIWEY YEVOUS 


#Aumes eAsmes w 37 
Pid yuvelxwy dplor- 

a 0 dmdous edoga 

Gey yos aAtou Te xah 40 
VUXTOS HoTEQwmoY OMe LHYY 


oreye Tigavvoy Saux moocmAwy, 
xAVO, 30 
f / 4 - 
Tivos molev Geevaosos TOKE 
/ A iA > #4 / 
yuves ody, TaHAcIY, Bc xaodicy. 
ic pros oebev" 
> 4 LX, > > x / 
XO. ob col 7a cova nAde O} pdves 
KOKO, 
TMOAAGY pest aAAwy wAEres 
DA 4 (a) 
xEGvOY AEYOS. 35 
OH. wersos olov sidoy aAryos o0- 
ew. 
QYTIOTO. > 
XO. w taArue TeAUGS 
we ey ~~ we 
Hanoy ever Cc Oroy, 
(BAspapé prov Saxguow 
xatrayulerra téyysras) 45 
nw f > 4 an iy aed 4 
TA TUNA ThTYGE THMA PoITow. 


Si quis hec cum vulgato ordine conferat, vix dubium videtur 
quin in nostras partes accedat. Neque Monkus. neque Seidlerus 
(p. 205.) rem feliciter gessit; et licet neutrum latere videatur 
carmen esse Antistrophicum, 1 tamen non perspectum habebant 
quibus terminis Strophe et Antistrophe intercludantur, nec qua 
ratione versus de sede turbati in proprios locos reduci possint. 
Mutationes paucissimas ob metrum factas quantum potero bre- 
vissime commemorabo. V.2. te propter ro omissum reposul: 
mox versibus transpositis téAwas et rocotroy junguntur, sicut 
rocotroy cuabios in Lon. 367. V.4. Pro Breiws, Elmsleius Brain. 
Ipse addidi 7. Mox @avotce in mafotce mutavi, ut marucpe 
habeat, unde pendeat. V.7. Suz ipsius interrogation1 respondet 
Theseus. Reposui igitur 4 vice w&s et éreorady cum Valckenaerio 
vice éreorabys. V. 11. "ABioros Seidlerus de Dochmiacis p. 208. 
V. 15. Adyov vix capio. dedi Sav. V. 19. Si huc respexerit 
Hesychius To xara yas £igos, aliam dederit interpretationem, que. 
nunc fortasse spectat ad locum Comici verba Euripidea ludibrio 
habentis. V.24. Vulgo roocafev 82. Dedi reccaydevre. V. 28. 
Vulgo ray wopoifev rivds. At tivos ommi venustate caret. lego 
vyévous. V. 30. mpoomcrwy gucav. At friget eudv. Reposui xAvu, 
ut rivdg pendeat de subaudito de. Cf. supra 270.352. V. 39. 
Ita Elmsleius. V. 41. Vice doregwais cedave restitul dore- 
puroy dupa wyvy. Respicit Euripides ad verba Atschyli in 
Eavrpiac: que feliciter eruit Bentleius Epistol. Mill. p. 501. 
ed. Lips. e prava scriptura Oldrw Aisytacs ERANTIAS obre répgié 
HAlov roogdeoxsras Or ASTEPQN XTOMA Anraas xdons, legendo 
Otrw Aicrtaos ev Bayrelass “As ovre menpié Alou moocdeexeres Our’ 
Gotequriy Ou Ant&as xdons. Cui conjecture eximie favent 


\ 
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Orest. 883.. }upa—gaiowmrdy Phoen. 1354. cxvdpwréy oupa Here. 
F. 990. aygimmiy dupa. itespicitur quoque ad Prom. 821. de od6” 
Gatos mpoodeoxeras Axtiow ovl’ 4} vixregos wyyy more. Vocem pivy 
paulo rariorem exponit Hesychius per cedjvy. V. 43. Vulgo doov 
xuxdy Byes Oduos. At quoties daa et d¢uos permutentur monet 
Porsonus ad Phoen. 337. 1596. et quoties doo¢ versum claudat 
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Toupius ad Suid. Vol. 1. p. 252. V. 46. mé&Aas omittit Lascaris 


editio. 


Neque meliori conamine rem gessit Monkus ad v. 869. Sed, 
ut verum fatear, ille Editor rebus metricis non multum opere 


videtur insumsisse. 


OTe. 
XO. rode veoy nov ev exdoretis emero- 
Geges Ueds xOKOY" 
3 4 \ > / 393 / 
OAOMEVOUS YAO OUXET OVTaS AEyu, 
Sed Gel, Tay euciv rugodvywy d0- 
fous. 
¢ Q Q x 
TUyay mpds TO KOaVOEY 5 
ely Lob Aéyesy. 
cy . + 4 3 \ 
w Saimoy, eb MWS ETT, py 
opary domos" 
3 / a pO yy 
cirouens Oe XAUII Mou. mooUE- 


you ThVOs 
» ey 7 2 wo 
OlWYOY WOTE LAYTIS EiTopw xe- 
XV. 8] 


OH. clos, 100’ oiov aAAo meds 
HOKD KAKOY" 
XO. ti yore; Adkov, ef th pros 
| Aovyou mete’ 
OH. drucra déaros-mo1 doyw Ba- 
pos XaXoY, 
ab at XO. xandy doynyov éx- 
palvers Advyoy 


QYTISTO. 
2 Ay OS Taal 54 ? z ‘ 
rd 8 GAOjEvos ofyom* oboy Eld- 
? . I 
ov ey youdaic MeAos 15 
5) x 
Dbeyyopevoy TaAue; 0b yo dlc Tees. 
tA si ¥y / 
To0e 8 soy ouxeTs oTOMaTos ev 
TOAGLS 
xaleew Suoexmeo- 
ATOY xAXOY OADOY, 
> 4 207 92 t sz lA 
OU TAyTOv Oud avEexTOVY Ww TANLwY 
20, 
¢ / 34 ov) > ow “ 
Inmonuros edvng THs euns Osyeiv 
eran, 
Ble +d cemvov Znvdc ovo’ arin 
if pevov Zyvog ovo arimc 
oes" 
GAN, & matep Tldreidov, es snot 
NOTE 
aoas Umeoxoy ToEIs, pula xoTEIo- 
yaow 
4 as AD. 1 Ud x & 
ToUTwY Euov maid’ Hueoay oe wy 
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, > oy e a sf ~~ 
THv0, eimeg Huy wnacas capeis 
pas. 


V. 1. Fugitivam év revocavi. V. 2. Post xaxsv inseruntur 2uob 
glev ovy &Biwros Biov e v. supr, 823. V.3. Lasc. droumévous. V. 5. 
Hec minus intellexit Monkus.. Tu redde Utinam mihi leat 
dicere fortunas domis contra fati decreta. Nempe dixerat Cho- 
rus perditam esse domini domum, V.6. po: de meo inserul et 
Tuxe In Acyew mutavi. Stare tamen potest ruyeiv in sensu scopum 
attingere. V.7. Codex Paris. cgadyg 1. e. cary. V.8. Vulgo 
moos yae tivds. Non intelligunt Editores. Reiskius zp8, et sic Cen- 
sor Anglus. Quarterly Reo. N. XV. p. 228. Ipse dedi reoveyou. 
Adi Hesych. V. mox xaxod Ald. MSS. xaxdv- dedi xaxay> cf. 
Hom. IA. A. 106. Mévri xaxdv Cid. C. 1080. payris—ayavav He- 
len. 345. mpowavris dryéewv. Vid. Class. Journ. N, XVI. p. 391. 
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V. 12. Boe Box sunt interpolatoris orationem Thesei imperfectam 
supplentis. V.16. Ex @& aéass woaic erul olyw Os tr&Aas. Urbis 
mentio hic nihilad rem. V. 20. Ita Valck. Cf. Hec. 159. Té&s od 
TAuras tas ob Gepras. Vulgo odd? Acxrdyv. V. 22. vice dup’ res- 
titui: vow’: adi Porson. ad Orest. 1080. 


Hactenus de Euripideis ; ad AXschylea mox pergam. 





The Concio ap CLERwM, delivered by Robert Sumner, while he 
was a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, for his Doctor’s 
Degree, was admired by the Scholars of that day as the finest 
specimen of Latinity, which this country had produced, and, 
anxious as we are to rescue England from the imputation cast 
on its Scholars by J. L. Mosheim, in a note to D. G. Mor- 
hof’s Tract De pura Dictione Latina, noticed in No. XVII. 
page 47, we have resolved to re-publish it. We are indebted to 


the politeness of the learned and excellent Head Master of 
Harrow School for the loan of it. | 


CONCIO AD CLERUM, 
HABITA CANTABRIGIZA 
IN TEMPLO BEATE MARTA, 
XI CAL. APR. MDCCLXVIII. 
PRO GRADU DOCTORATUS IN SACRA THEOLOGIA. 


AUCTORE ROBERTO SUMNER, 
Coll. REGAL. olim SOCIO. 





ACT. Apostolorum Cap. xvii. Comm. 21. 
ce ~ 2 v4 ' 
*Abyvecion 83 mévrec nad of eaidnnotvres Eevor cig ovdiv Eregov evxoicouy 
H Advan Ts nad &xode xasvoregor. 


Ceterum Athenienses omnes et Inquilini, nuili alii rei vacabant, 
nisi ad dicendum, aut audiendum aliquid novi. 


In historiis nihil feré gravius legenti cuivis aut memorabilius oc- 
° . . ° . < XX 
currit, quam narratio brevis hecce, sed dilucida atque apprime ele- 
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gans ; qua exponitur Divi Pauli egregia quedam in religione nos- 
tra propaganda constantia et fides. Videmus fortem eum et stre- 
nuum veritatis vindicem cum hominibus barbaris aliquandiu versa- 
tum, cum Judeis identidem et Grecis acerrimé decertantem. 
Nec vero mirari licet, cur exitus parum felices et fructuosos soler- 
tia ejus atque industria habuerit, cum certamen esset conditionibus 
aded iniquis comparatum. Hine nimirum obstabat, que opinio- 
nem quamvis prejudicatam tueretur, contumacia et stupor ; illine 
subtilior disputandi ratio; et sapientiz, non vera quidem, sed qua- 
dantenus adumbrata, sed ad illecebras composita quodammodo et 
facta, species. Alii orationem ejus nondum exauditam respuebant ; 
ali auditam perperam intelligendo fecere, ut mihil omnino intelli- 
gerent. In Judicium deinde vocatus, causam sibi demandatam 
gravissimeé vir fortis idem et rerum prudens perorabat; nec aliud 
sibi ab Areopagitis patrocinii petebat, quam quod officii eorum 
exigeret religio et fides, 

Incorruptum illud tribunal ab Atheniensibus semper habitum est, 
atque in primis grave : nec qui subselliis ejus assideret, subornatus 
quispiam satis atque instructus videbatur, nisi is, cujus prudentiam 
et fidem spectatam satis et cognitam perlonga civium experientia, 
atque eorundem favor comprobarat. Idonei sané judices! quorum 
arbitrio hominis cujusvis rei caput et fortune committerentur. De 
causis que in foro plurimim disceptari solent, severé satis et casté 
judicabant ; de rebus ad religionem attinentibus non item. 

Erat enim Atheniensibus solenne Deos quoslibet e gente quali- 
bet nullo discrimine habito asciscere, aut civitate quaemadmodum 
hospites donare ; ita tamen, ut numinibus patriis atque indigenis 
cultus quidam proprius constaret et suus: rati nimirum Dis, qui 
jam multi essent, locum esse pluribus ; eosque externos simul et 
domesticos in e’idem Civitate commode satis et socialiter posse 
consistere. Inde tot templa, que Pauli bilem commovebant, in 
Deorum, qui nullierant, cultum, in populi colentis opprobrium ex- 
tructa. Inde Ara 7.0: ‘APNOX T2i OEMs consecrata ; cujus men- 
tione facta, exinde idem ille argumenta texuit, que veritatis judicia 
confirmarent, et superstitionis commenta coarguerent. 

Si verd queratur, cur religioni Christiane aded obnixé adversa- 
rentur homines in pietate nimii potius quam parci; cur il, qui ex- 
ternas ceremonias ritusque omnes atque omnigends amiplexi sunt, 
religionem hanc unam contemserint ; brevis est et facilis respon- 
sio. Idololatrie species permulte sunt, diversze ez quidem, sed_ 
non et contrarie ; ita ut consortium quoddam commune et cogna- 
tionem inter se nol difficilem habeant. Numinibus cultum eum, 
qui aliis habebatur, nemo putabat esse detractum suis. Templa 
ubivis quotidie fundata sunt; extruebantur are Diis omnibus quot- 
quot uspiam fuerint, tum Grecis tum Barbaris, viventibus permde 
ac mortuis, Notis atque Lenotts. Deum vero unum atque unicum 
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agnoscere, quo semel agnito actum esset de ceteris, id neque Urbs 
KATEI AN AO patiebatur, nec equo animo ferebant Magistratus 
ii, quibus cure esse debebat, ne quid Religio popularis detrimenti 
caperet. De veritatis igitur indagatione non ab us constanter 
et serid agebatur; autorem libenter audiebant nove cujusdam 
opinionis, quam nemo aut comprobare ausus est, aut potuit refel- 
lere. Nec accusatoribus, nec judicibus cure fuit, quid verum esset 
aut decens ; 5 novum aliquod et antea inauditum desiderabatur ; 

"AGnvecios yee eis ovdey erepoy evn QOUY i Advyesy Th xh dxovery xouverepoy. 

In dubium res meritd venire possit, maline plus an boni homini- 
bus attulerit vehemens illa, que in Atheniensibus reprehenditur, no- 
vitatis cupiditas, 

Ei certé acceptum refertur, quicquid id est, quod in veritate in- 
daganda laudatur. Huinc exoriebantur artes ille, quarum ope ac 
subsidio vita lautior fit atque elegantior, et quasi munditias suas ha- 
bet. Hine res literaria originem atque incrementa duxit ; huc dig- 
nitatem suam refert doctrina illa, que honoris causa humanior ap- 
pellari solet ; huc spectat omnium, in eadem aut stabiliend4 aut 
ornanda, scriptorum indies’ succrescentium labor. 

At vend idem illud novitatis studium, quod in veritate invenienda 
magnam vim habet, invente non rard obest. Sunt, qui conspici 
malunt, quam prodesse ; fameque i quam utilitatis studiosiores, 
sapientes si haberi possunt, esse non desiderant. Hujusmodi ho- 
minibus opiniones, quas anteactorum temporum sapientia atque 
auctoritas comprobavit, fastidium quoddam pariunt. Obsolete 
istius et veteris prosapie taedet pigetque : quia scilicet quicquid 
exinde laudis parari queat, id jam ab antiquis preoccupatum nihil 
recentioribus sublegendum reliquerit. Preterea, simplex quiddam 
est atque unum veritas ; limites sibi praescriptos habet, eosque per- 
angustos. Non est ibi, quo sé precipitet liber ille spiritus, qui 
tum demum sibi sublimius sapere videtur, cim vagatur, atque er- 
rat audacils; incerta pro cognitis habet, nova pro veris ; homini- 
bus ceteris discrepat, nec tamen constat sibi. 

In civitatibus, ubi artes ad civilem vitam attinentes, ewque aded 
qua ad mores informandos spectant, rudes plané atque inculte 
jacent, mirum quiddam efficere solet curiosa, immo et preceps 
illa res varias atque omnigenas pernoscendi aviditas. Multum 
valet hominum eorundem iisdem in studiis concertantium emula- 
tio: quod unum latuit, quod alterum fefellit, id alii felicius succes- 
sit; quod hujus industria neutiquam extudit, id illi nec opinanti_ 
fortuitd scire contigit. Neque enim fieri potest, ut ars quevis om- 
nibus suis numeris perfecta sit atque expleta, nisi plurimi multim 
diuque in singulis ejusdem partitionibus elaborarint, ut tandem ali- 
quando efficiatur cumulata atque absoluta universe cognitio. 

Multa cuivis in arte qualibet laboranti occurrant necesse est, 
quz consimilia videntur esse, nec sunt. Multa idem ille diversa 
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immé et contraria esse autumet, que tamen vinculo quodam et 
cognatione communi continentur. Alia sunt ita minuta et subtilia, 
ut acutissimam ingenli aciem eludant ; alia magna aded atque im- 
mensa, ut animum elatiorem postulent, quam nature humane im- 
becillitas patiatur, nisi Contentione perpetua crebrisque identidem 
exercitationibus viggrem fuerit plusquam suum consecutus. Id- 
circo hominum labore multorum opus est, qui res varias in partes 
quamque suas distribuat, ut consimilia distingui possint, separata 
congregari; ut animus, cum ad res exiles et minutissimas se demi- 
serit, neutiquam tamen in maximis contemplandis defitiscat. 
Tarda ita ac pedetentim ab artificio ad artem perveniri solet. Artifi- 
cium enim in rebus singulis versatur ; ars in universis constat : atque 
ejus est res passim et laté diffusas constringere, eaque comprehen- 
dere et complecti omnia, in quibus sejunctis aliquid pro certo ha- 
bere est permagnum, et perdifficile. Perfectum illud atque excel- 
lens quod requiritur, non paucorum hominum, nec verd ztatis est 
unius ; multa nimirum occasio secum affert; multa res atque usus 
corrigit ; omnia maturat, atque confirmat dies. Ad magnum ali- 

uid efficiendum accedat oportet plurimorum labor; nec verd ab 
ullis sedulé laboratur, nisi quum studio novitatis vehementi eo, et 
fortasse nimio, ad industriam commoventur. 

Idque Athentensibus usu venisse constat. Si quid enim in stu- 
diis fuit severioribus difficile, aut reconditum, si quid in doctrine 
humanioris amoenitate dulce aut elegans, utrumque u pariter data 
opera arripuerunt, ut alterum alteri aut ornamento esset aut subsi- 
dio. Quodcunque ad oculorum aut aurium oblectationem elabo- 
rare potuit vel pictorum ars vel melicorum ; quodcunque in poesi 
animum aut delenit, aut percellit ; quicquid demum in causis re- 
rum indagandis perfecit solicita atque erudita natura investigatio ; 
quicquid accuratius et subtilius excogitavit atque extudit mathesis ; 
id omne expressit atque exhausit curiosa populi istius diligentia, 
qui nihil se didicisse ratus est, dum aliquid amplius restaret addis- 
cendum. 

Eousque valuit novorum quotidie snborientium studiorum atque 
oblectationum ratio ; in quibus non plus effecit Atheniensium in- 
dustria, quam inconstantia ipsa et levitas. Ingenium nempe popu- 
li multiplex et versatile huc et illuc transvolabat, nullibi diutils 
commoratum. Nota libenter reliquerunt ; quodcunque esset re- 
cens, id seduld exploratum est: auctores habuere nullos, quorum 
ad imitationem se componerent, exemplum ipsi posteris suum, nec 
id omnino inutile nec prorsus imitandum, tradituri. 

- Nec vero alio, quam lisdem Athemensibus, exemplo opus est, si 
cul dubium videatur, utrdm novitatis illud studium veritati bonisque 
artibus plurimim necne obfuerit. In rebus omnibus, quas notitize 
hominum subjecit Deus, justum quiddam est et perfectum, quo 
mhil excellentius elaborari potest aut absolutius. Animus tamen 
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hominum, eorumque presertim qui ingenio potissimim valent, 
acriter se intendit atque erigit, ut ultra prescriptum sapiat: nec 
vero dignitatis esse sue deputat, eadem cum vulgo aut nescire, aut 
pernoscere. idcirco cim scientia semel maturuerit et veritati sta- 
bilitas sua jam constiterit et fides; nihil habet illa, quo se homini- 
bus commendet, qui ingenii non vulgaris laudem affectant. Neu- 
tiquam iis sufficit alla simplex et directa ratio : pudet vestigiis ite- 
rum atqueiterum jam tritis insistere. [In devios potits et confra- 
gosos calles transcurritur ; ad studia erroribus implicata, ad sapien~ 
tiam denique insanientem deferuntur. 

Inde fit ut Athenienses, quibus tantim bone litere debuerant, 
ubi semel ad scientie culmen pervenissent, non sensim, sed preci- 
piti quodam cursu in deteriora delapsi sint. Sermo ipse, quem 
patres castum satis et pressum reliquerant, a sequentium seculorum 
scriptoribus exilior factus, et languidior, ad fastidiosam inornate 
cujusdam simplicitatis affectationem limabatur. Apud veteres re- 
perta erant verba, quibus oratores, historici, poete deberent loqui. 
Subtilius quiddam et delicatius recentiorum aures plus zequo teretes 
et religiosz postulabant. Inductum-est novum dicendi genus, je- 
junum, exsangue, aridum. Oratoribus laudi dabatur, quod orna- 
mentis caruerint, et quodcunque in se habuit aut ponderis aut splen- 
doris parum, id demum venustum fuit atque elegans. Omnem 
verborum lucem atque ardorem extinxerat frigida quedam atque 
obscura diligentia ; abundantiam preciderat affectata tenuitas et 
penuria : ita ut in Athenis ipsis sermonis Aféici vis atque ampli- 
tudo desideraretur. In priore illo seculo, quicquid ex bonarum 
artium supellectile varia e4 ac lautissima depromi potuit, id omne 
in communem utilitatem transtulit hominum philosophantium in- 
genium, atque industria: eorum imstitutis omnis morum disciplina 
et ratio, omnes officiorum loci ad suam quandam sunt normam cer- 
‘tasque leges revocati. Diversa illi vite tum communis tum civilis 
munera designabant; ita ut tutior unusquisque res domesticas 
administraret ; paratior idem, atque instructior ad publicas capes- 
sendum accederet. En! philosophiam, venerabilem quondam 
vite magistram, legum adjutricem, sanctissimis civitatum regenda- | 
rum ministeriis consecratam! En! religionis false expultricem ! 
vere et divinioris aliquando future ducem quodammodo et mgddgo- 
mov! * videte, quam abjecta fuerit ceadem, quam dispar sibi! quam 
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destituta veteribus suis ornamentis, quum ad novas delirantium 
opiniones refingeretur. A ccelis Ula quondam im humanos usus 
devocata, instituti sui finem non amplits spectabat. Ex senatu, 
ex judicum subsellus ad discipulorum disputantium cathedras de- 
trusa, in controversias inaves abiit et minutiores questiuncularum 
argutias, quibus mil sani potuit ac veri subesse. | 

Omnia feré, que menus hominis intelligendo consequi potuit, 
consecutus est Plato. Discipline subinde orte (neque enim fami- 
lias omnes recensere opus est) magistros perquam absimiles habe- 
bant, pre ceteris tamen egregios, Epicurum et Zenonem. ‘Tedet 
conferre odiosam utriusque subtilitatem im veri terminis definiendis, 
cui nihil ex istiusmodi hominum auctoritate aut decedere potest, 
aut accrescere. Eorundem de natura, de homine, de Deo com- 
menta et, ut ita dicam, opinionum monstra explicare dispudet. 
Vitiorum alter satelles et minister omnia ad voluptatem retulit, 
eamque inquinatissimam ; alter virtutem magnificé quidem lauda- 
bat, sed tetricam, sed efferatam; talem denique, qualem nemo 
deamare potuit, nisi qui rationem simul et humanitatem exuisset. 
De utriusque igitur sect auctoribus hoc constituite ; nihil esse a 
naturé nostra tam absonum, quod non hic discipulis suis mandarit ; 
nihil tam immane, quod non ille suaserit. Egregii sané vite et 
morum magistri! quorum alter virtutem omnino sustulit, alter 
malé defendendo prodidit. 

Philosophorum omnium ineptias ad, amussim excutere nec 
hujus loci est, nec temporis: omnes autem, utcunque-de rebus 
ceteris discordarimt, in hoc uno videntur consensisse ; ut nihil pro 
comperto haberent, quod alius quivis comperisset: veris falsa 
astruebant ; nova, nec ea coherentia inventis addiderunt ; tum de- 
mum serid triumphantes, clm ea, que a majoribus recta accepe- 
rant, prava fecissent. Verilati neutiquam studentes satis habuere, 
1 opiniones suas cujusque novitas * commendaret auditoribus, plus 
zequo curiosis facile placebant ; nec vero curabant prodesse. 

Recentiora tandem aliquando tempora libet recognoscere ; quan- 
quam pudet dicere, quantam religioni nostre infamiam inusserint quo- 
rundam hominum novisrebus studentium arrogantiaettemeritas. Nec 
tamen diffiteri licet sub primis optimisque ecclesiz temporibus non- 
nihil hujusmodi extitisse : veritati enim jam nascenti error illico suc- 
crescit, adulteque adeo adherescens, stirp1 ramusculos suos ita in- 
nectit atque implicat, ut utraque simul ad maturitatem perveniant. 
Nonnihil, inquam, hujusmodi antiquitus fuisse reprehendendum ex 
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Pauling epistolé constat, in qua Corinthiorum levitas, novorum- 
que preceptorum audacia perstringitur. Ecclesiam adhuc nas- 
centem vexabat himc ceca Hbioncorum insulsitas, quibus nomen 
ipsum “ singularis quedam ingenii tenuitas induit ; illinc Grostico- 
rum* subtilior in veritatem labefactando solertia. Novitatis lau- 
dem affectabat cum impudicissima Cerinthi’ spurcities, tum ambi- 
tiosa Nicholai* castimonia : quorum alter discipulos in imitationem 
sul facilé adduxit; alter €0S, quibus continentiam minimé necessa- 
rlam mandabat, in nequitiam et libidines inquinatissimas impulit. 
Cim autem "Apostolis adhuc viventibus a veritate adeo descitum 
est, quidnam fuit in temporibus subinde subsequentibus expectan- 
diame ei 2y Uyow vA Taira mosey, ev THEN Th yevnras 5 ; nova in- 
dies documenta novi homines commenti sunt, que Christus, cujus 
ministri appellati sunt, neutiquam probasset, neque Apostoli, quo- 
rum interpretes haberi, postulabant, agnovissent. Infinitum esset 
dicere de abominandis Montani, * et Cataphrygum ° furoribus, de 
Marcionitis, aliisque feré innumeris ; qui novis rebus studentes 7 
ecclesiam huc illuc distractam ac pend sedibus suis evulsam afilixe- 
runt: ita ut ab etate illa Apostolica usque ad Constantini tempora 
non acriis ei esset cum hostibus, quam cui filiis suis decertandum. 
En verd eandem, simul atque esset tranquillitatem vix vel ne vix 
quidem adepta, novis quotidie opmionibus laborantem ! in tempo- 
rum illorum opprobrium exorta est teterrima illa inter Alexandrum 
atque Arium contentio ; cim sanctissimum religionis nostre Muc- 
typiov hic, singularem ingenii laudem aucupans, ad dialectic * le- 
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ges revocabat; ille, quod omnibus jam esset agnitum, id more 
plane novo defendere aggressus adminicula veritati adhibuit, quibus 
illa neutiquam indigebat, Que coguitione comprehendi nequeunt, 
ea curlosé magis quam prudenter pensitabat ; et, ubi nullus esset 
philosophie locus, ibi ambitiosé philosophabatur.’ 

Si ad sacras scripturas provocatum esset, heesisset illico here~ 
siarcha atque obmutuisset, quantacunque ejus esset audacia et 
furor.” Cam autem ab utroque non amplits fuit de Apostolorum 
opinione decertandum, sed de sua, nullus aut maledicendi modus 
fuit, aut ignoscendi locus. Desiderabatur interea Gpdvoie ista et 
pietas in epistolis decretisque synodalibus identidem ab iis decan- 
tata, quorum in vita fuit ac moribus plané nulla. Nec lites tantas 
componere valebat, nec concertantium animos ad caritatem flec- 
tere, aut ecclesiz ant imperator is, qui eam tuebatur, auctoritas.* 

Przetermitto controversias, que ‘temporibus alive altis locisque pro- 
create sunt; nec necesse habeo dicere, ex initiis quam ridiculis 
exorte quim funestos exitus habuerint. Cogitanti cuivis subtriste 
quiddam suboriri solet, cim discordias hasce de questionibus ad 
salutem publicam minimé attinentibus mtuetur. Rerum humana- 
rum odium quoddam nobis et fastidium obrepit, quotiescunque tot 
stultitia eadem et immanitatis monumenta recognoscimus. Per 
quatuordecim feré secula im religionem, quasi certatim, ab hostibus 
ejus atque amicis sevitum est. Hinc erroribus et ‘contumacia, 
illinc superstitione et fraudibus, utrobique novitatis studio pecca- 
batur. 

Ex historiis abundé patet, quot ceremonie ritusque a pontifici-: 
bus fuerint singulis inducti; que porro dogmata unusquisque 
eorum fidei nostrz, nova ea sand et sua, astruxerit. Supervaca- 
neum foret dicere, quam acerbum et grave in hominum vitas fortu- 
Masque, immd et in animos, imperium exercuerit servorum ille 
servus ; quibus idem eos erroribus et prestigiis, erroris ipse expers, 
fallii ipse nescius, fefellerit. 
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Nec vero mirum quiddam videatur, si tum temporis nova quee- 
vis dogmata pro veris habebantur, cum hujusmodi fraudibus igno- 
rantia caliginem quandam Bactomane, objecit : "Ev + KAQET= 
AEIN rods 4ibpdrre0s Ade 0 0 expos" xoLh comaes Ta Olav. 

Que de temporum istorum ignorantia a plerisque dici solent, ea 
nec nihil sunt, nec omnia. Duobus enim aut tribus fere seculis 
antequam Greece litere reviviscerent, id genus theologie potissi- 
mim vigebat, quod Scholasticum appellari solet, In eo versati 
sunt homines, si qui unquam fuerint, perspicaces, acuti, subtiles ; 
in disputationibus fortasse nimil; sed eo nomine laudandi, utpote 
quibus moris fuerit opinionem quamvis novam curiosits sciscitari 
atque expendere, nihilque pro vero habere, quod non penitus per- 
spectum esset et cognitum. Animum autem ad accuratam rei cu- 
Jusvis inquisitionem, “satis per seacrem etstrenuum, dialectice insuper 
disciplinis exercitatum et subactum, informabant, Nec. doctrina 
lis nec acumen defuit, quibus ecclesiz corrupt aut errores aut fal-- 
lacie coarguerentur; sl armis, que solerter tractare didicerant, iis- 
dem ad veritatem defendendam uti calluissent. Illos autem cum 
pontifice Romano ita consuetudo majorum atque officii perperam 
intellecti ratio conjunxerant, ut eos ille defensores paratissimos ha- 
buerit, quorum ingenium et solertia maximé essent in hostibus ex- 
timescenda. Ttaque ineptias quascunque superstitio sacraverat, il 
sibi pro virili tuendas desumserunt ; dum veri falsique terminos 
non rerum ipsarum, de quibus agebatur, natura, sed imsidiosis qui- 
busdam et subdolis dialectice definitionibus, eeaneoane Quem- 
admodum enim in prioribus ecclesiz seculis Platonica nonnulli 
dogmata sanctissimis religionis nostre institutis temere atque au- 
dacter immiscuerant, ita tum nemo in theologorum numero habe- 
batur, qui non Aristoteli se totum addixisset, Apostoli, quorum 
in scriptis frustra queererentur Aoyopedery bas aut mapediarpiBxs, nulla 
repenté facti sunt ; ne in scholis quidem diutius auditi suis; dum 
in eorum cathedris dominabatar novus ille categoriarum magister et 
disputandi artifex. Nec tamen is fuit, quem hodie unusquisque 
feré literarum non rudis miratur, acumine quodam animi proprio 
armatum, et sermone elocutum | suo; sed elinguis aut sané semi- 
barbarus, sed mancus quodammodo, cum verborum esset eleganttis, © 
simul et sententiarum viribus atque pondere desiitutus ; talis deni- 
que qualem Averroes aut Avicenna 1 immani commentariorum satel- 
litio stiparant, aut Latinus quivis * mterpres exhibuerat, deforma- 
tum utique et dissimilem sui. Difficile profectd est aut verbis 
comprehendere, aut cogitatione complecti, quam vanos, immd 
quam nullos exitus habuerint discipline ex, quas parum intellectas 
istiusmodi preceptor tradiderit. Simplex illa religionis nostra. 





é 


* Interpres—Averrois Arabis commeniarius in Aristotelis Categorias latiné 
versus est a Jacobo Mantino Judeo. Wide Fabricii Biblioth. Gr, 
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ac nuda veritas in areutias abiit, in contortulas questiones, et sub- 
tiliores quasdam conclusiunculas, quarum Ula, etiamsi vere fuerint, 
subsidio non indigebat; falsis facilé potuit carere. Nec tamen 
plus theologiz detriment, quam theologis gloriz, attulit ambitiosa 
illa eruditio. Tum certé sicubi unquam spectabate ir non medio- 
cris ingenti laus; at verd, iter tot doctores subli/es, cluminatos, 
trrefragabiles, quotusquisque reperiebatur, qui munus sibi deman- 
datum constanter et serid obierit? quotusquisque non religionis 
nove potius cua usdam auctor visus est, quam tradite aut minister 
aut vindex ? 

Atque utinam, id, quod ecclesiw Romane objicere solemus, nul- 
lus esset in nobismet reprebendendi locus. Nec verd dissimulan- 
dum est, opiniones nullibi extitisse a Christi disciplinis institutisque 
alieniores, quam fuerint ex, quas in religionis reformate oppro- 
brium procreavit sectarum multiformium, atque adeo inter se dimi- 
cantium, discordia. Infinitum esset opiniones excutere, quas NOS- — 
tri homines libris mandirunt, quibus legentium animus sensim de- 
lenitus a veteri ac severiore religionis disciplina deducitur, ita ut 
novis et mitioribus corruptoris sul preceptis conquiescat. 

Omnibus feré, qui in hoc genere scribendi nomen profitentur 
suum, idem est operis institut! finis ; sed alia aliis,’ id quod utrique 
velint, consequendi ratio. Legitima illi argumentatione subornati 
ad veritatem expugnandam accedunt; leviusculis bhi facetiarum 
aculeis lacessitam perstrmgunt. Perpensis illi rerum momentis ad 
rationem provocant ; hi ad tribunal aliud causam deferunt; Ridt- 
cudum opinionibus quibusvis quasi tormentum admovent ; ejusque 
testimonia, in rebus prasertim gravissimis, revereri solent. 

Ab aliis offictorum fines equo latits proferuntur ; ut religio, quie 
in illis designandis potissimim valet, manca aliquatenus atque im- 
perfecta videatur : alii eos angustils coarctant, et peccantium de- 
licta mitiorem in partem interpretantur, ut discipline Christianese 
severitatem objiciant: “ Legem eam rem aiunt esse surdam, in- 
exorabilem, salubriorem imopi quam potenti. Nihil laxamenti 
nec venie habere : periculosum esse, clm tanta sit peccandi libido, 
sola innocentia vivere.’ 

Sunt, qui hominum Christianocrum vitia curios’ quadam et ma- 
ligna diligentié rimantur; ut infamia a cultoribus ad cultum, a 
discipulis ad disciplinas, ? derivata transeat. Scriptor contra inter 
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malos facilé deterrimus hominum singulorum ait vitia universis 
esse commodo; ideoque omuia, qui “ad mores informandos a 
Christo sunt precepta, nec civitatibus prodesse posse, nec civibus. 

Pramia, que cultoribus suis religio proponit, queruntur non- 
nulli, conditionibus perquam duris promitti ; ; eaque esse, que ne- 
queat imbecillitas humana consegul. Quibusdam tamen virtus ita 
firma suique potens videtur, ut nec poenis exterreri possit, nec pra- 
miis allici. 

Religio ea, que salutem hominum universorum complectitur, in- 
terdum seritis dicitur esse divulgata, quam ut dubitantium scrupulis 
et suspicionibus satisfaciat. Jisdem tamen miracula ad avait 
ejus confirmandam edita neutiquam placent, propterea quod tem- 
poribus diu anteactis prolata sunt, iisque testimoniis innisa, quo- 
rum, ut aiunt, indies elabitur vis, et decrescit fides. 

Reperiuntur, gui tantum rationi tribuunt, ut nihil opis divine in- 
digere videatur. Hadem tamen_illa, si quibusdam credendum sit, 
adeo humilis est et abjecta, ut nullum habeat cum Deo com- 
mercium ; nec aliquid divinitis oblatum tenuitas ejus aut intelligere 
possit, aut excipere. 

Quid, quod alii sapientum nomen arrogant, quia res perspectas 
satis et cognitas dubitanter et meticulose | pensitant; alii ignoratas, 
sed tamen novas, audacter proferunt; herent, ubi hasitatione non 
opus est; ubi opus est, sibi temere confidunt. 

Ex opimionibus tam contrariis interque se pugnantibus impie- 
tas conflatur ; quarum auctores singulinovitatis laudem affectabant, 
quam ut adipiscerentur, omnia, que sibi dicere libebat, ea credide- 
runt et licere. Leges interim cum humane tum divine, proculcate 
jacent; in dubium vocatur sacrarum literarum auctoritas ; tolluntur 
vite solatia presentis ; irridetur future aliquando et diuturnioris in- 
stauratio. Sed flagitia hecce magis nota sunt quam que ulterius 
opus sit explicare; robusta magis eadem, atque audacia, quam 

que legis vim, nedum reprehensionis imbecillitatem, extimescant. 

Cim vero in religionis nostre detrimentum adeo increbuerit cap 
tiosa illa controversia: importunitas et licentia ; est tamen, cur vobis 
hoc nomine sit, Academici, gratulandum ; ciim vestris effectum est 
disciplinis, ut veritati vindices fidi atque idonei nunquam adhuc de- 
fuermt, nee verd sint in posterum defuturi. Vestrum est, ut vetus 
illa inter religionem et literas necessitndo intercedat; ut didlebties 
ad utilitatem | tandem aliquando transferatur, nec frigidis tota oceu- 
petur disputatiunculis ad subtilitatis ostentationem comparatis : sed 
momentis rerum subductis, vim cujusque et pondera perpendat, ut 
discentium animi, opinionibus nec veterum plus zquo addicti, nec 
recentioribus acclines, omnem vim suam ad incorruptain veritatis 
inquisitionem intendant ; ut philosophia sanctissimis Dei ministeriis 
famulata ad demissiorem sapientia Christiane modestiam se com- 
ponat ; nec, ubi laus maxima est parere, ibi dominari audeat. 
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Facite, fructu suo destituatur novorum hominum, in fide labefac- 
tanda et in moribus corrumpendis laborantium, industria; nec diu- 
tis pro veris et compertis habeantur ea, que conjectura plus zquo 
curiosa suspicatur, novitatis studium comminiscitur, ignorantia pra- 
vi docilis complectitur. In hujusmodi erroribus comprimendis 
multim semper valuit, atque etiamnum valet, vestri ordinis sapien- 
tia; cujus auctoritatem hominum leviculorum petulantia reverea- 
tur, pessimorum audacia reformidet. | | 


D. Nestor Novarenvus, Momi MiscELLaANEA SUBSEe 
CivA, ET ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Dik the XV IL Notofthe’ Classical: Journal p. 261. 1s a paper 
signed by the initials N. A. and soliciting any information relative 
to a Work published under the title of Nestoris Novariensis Voca- 
bula. J have never seen the work itself. But from the character 
given of the writer by a competent judge, I should not be under 
any great anxiety to see it. Your correspondent will, perhaps, 
be gratified even by the scanty information, which I have it in 
my power to give him on the subject of this work. 

«« Dionysii Nestoriensis Novareni Opus Grammaticum. Venet. 
1496. Fol. 

** Multis, pro tempore illo, superfluis, immo et quisquiliis, non- 
nullis scatet. Auctor tamen referendus merito quodam suo est 
inter eos, qui post depulsam quodammodo barbariem bonis, literis 
lumen aliquod accendere conati sunt. 

“ Dedit etiam Dictionarium seu Vocabula secundum Alphabeti 
Ordinem, Ludovico Sfortiz dicatum, in lucem emissum Venet. 
1488. recusum postea Paris. 1496. et Argentorat. 1502. et 1507. 
Fol. in quo Lexico suo Papiz et Vautionis, Hugutionis— Huigui- 
tionis barbarorum lexicographorum somnia, que appellat, omni- 
bus prope pagimis redarguens satis docet, quam copiosum modo 
dicti bini scriptores pro ista temporum ratione lolium ‘tritico suo 
insperserint.” J. Fr. Noltemi Lexicon Latine Lingue Antibar- 
barum, ex Ed. G.I. Wichmanni, Berolini et Stralsundiz. 1780. 


Vol. 11. p. 338. 
E, AH. BARKER. 
Thetford, July, 1814. 
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P.S. Before I conclude, I shall make a few remarks on some 

papers in your last No, 

~Momi Miscellanea Subsectva. Supplementary No. to XV IIL, 
p. 526. “ * Rome aliquando pestis fuit tam seva, ut homines in 
via, in mensa, in ludis, in colloquiis subito morerentur. Itaque, 
cum quis sternutabat, spe cum sternutatione spiritum exhalabat, 
unde, cum aliquem sternutantem quis audiebat, statim occurrens, 
Deus te adjuvet, acclamaret.” Nug. Ven. p.57. In our nurse- 
ries, at this day, it is no uncommon thing to hear a child, when 
sneezing, saluted with God bless you. On the Continent, it is a 
common compliment. This has been traced by Strutt (if I mistake 
not), as well as others, to a similar source.” 

To the same purpose M. Martinius in the Levicon philologicum 
Tr. ad Rh. 1698. says, “ Quod sternutanies salutamus, aunt vulgo 
ex eo profectum, quia sternutatio olim im quodam ~morbo letalis 
esset, ut salute dicta periculum a Deo deprecarentur, et qui salvi 
evaderent, iis gratularentur.’ Upona similar principle connected 
with bodily health, Perottus, as quoted by M. Martinius, says: 
“Solo sternutamento fere totum corpus extenditur, ideoque non 
modo caput, sed reliquas etiam partes bene valere indicio est. 
Quamobrem moribundos interdum sternutatorio excitare solemus, 
tanquam, si hoc effici nequeat, nulla amplius sit spes salutis, unde 
consuetudo invaluit, ut sternutatio veluti bone valetudinis indi- 
cium sacra habeatur, et sternutantes salutemus, ac eis bene pre- 
cemur.” To the same effect M. Martinius adds, “ Alii morbum, 
aut morbi indicium sternutationem interpretabantur ; ideo sternu- 
tantibus bene precabantur usitata formula Ze caoov. Eadem 
opinio doctores Hebreos tenuit.” | ‘Though we may with great 
probability derive the origin of this practice from the circumstance 
of sneezing indicating symptoms either of life, or of death, yet we 
cannot possibly date the commencement of the practice from the 
pestilence, which happened ‘at Rome, as mentioned above in the 
extract from the Miscellanea subseciva. Yor the salutation was 
just as common to the Greeks, as it was to the Romans, and it is 
in our own country. M. Martinius cites Ammianus Epier. L. 


2.15. 
Ob divaras Ti yeroh Tgoxdos Thy piv’ dmomacceny, 
Tis pivos yae ENE THY xEoe aK OOTEQHY. 
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« Sternutantes salutare consueverant antiqui. Apul. Milesiac. 


L. 9. Atgue ul primum e regione mulieris pone tergum ejus, mari- 
tus acceperut sonitum-sternutationis, quod enim putaret ab ea pro-. 
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fectum, solito sermone salutem ei fuerat imprecatus, ef i¢erato rur- 
sum, et frequentato sapius: ubi vide Colvium. Petron. Satyric. 
c. 58. Dum hac ego jam credenti persuadeo, Gyton collectione 
spiritus plenus, ter continuo ita sternutavit, wt grabatum concu- 
teret, ad quem motum Eumolpus conversus, Saivere Gytona jubet. 
Adh. 1. qui plura_voluerit, adeat Douzam et alios. | Plin. 28. 2. 
Cur sternutamentis salutamur, quod etiam Tiberium Cesarem, 
tristisstinum, ut constat, hominum, in vehiculo exegisse tradunt. 
Lege et cap. 6. Alex. ab Alexandro L. 11. c.26.] Sternutantibus 
Greci Zed cdcov dicebant, qua superstitione vid. apud Scaliger 
Lectt. Auson. L. 1. 16. et Casaub. ad Athen. L. 11. c. 25.” I. Jac. 
Claudu Dissertatio de Salutationibus Veterum. Ultraj. 1702. 
12mo. p. 131, 2. | 

Casaubon (én Athen. Lib. ii. 15.) assigns a less probable reason 
for the practice than that, which is given above : “ Sternutamentum 
adoratione expiabant, quod non sacrum esse tantum putabant, 
[voy ray rraoudv, ut in HMstorits scripsit Aristoteles, verum etiam 
Deum: Xenophon De Expeditione Cyri Lib. 111., Toro 33 Atyor- 
Tos adrov, mrcovural Tic, axovocres 03 of oTQuTImras maYTES mle GoUH 
aporexuvngay tov @edy.” M. Martinius has the following additional 
remarks. ‘ Menophon sternutamentum et Deum, et Jovis Serva- 
toris aram appellat. Causam dicit Aristoteles, % dirs éx rod Oeio- 
TaTOV TOU megl ucts THs xEPAANs, Oley O Aoyiods Bort yiveras, } OTs Ta 
pay cAAa ad yorotvTay yiveras, ToUTO ® od. Divinationes per ster- 
nutationes vocabant EupBorous. Suidas, FupBorous, ovrw robs dia 
Thy nrapwdy olwvirmods eAsyov. avetidevto 8 odTor, Ayunter. Sic et 
Hesychius. Felix omen captabant ex sternutamento, pracipue 
pomeridiano et dextro. Homerus Odyss. 9. as gato, Tyrtuaryos 28 
psy exrage. Plutarchus in Themistocle, aqua 0: wraguas éx Tay 
Ostia éonunvs. Propertius, 


Aridus argutum sternuit omen Amor. 


Tamen et quedam sternutamenta infelicia habebant. Aristoteles 
quent, Quare a mediis noctibus usque ad medium diem non bone 
sternutationes? Idem disputat in Problem. Sect. 33. Qu. 7. 
Quare sternutamentum pro Deo habeatur, non tussis, aut gra- 
vedo ¢” 

The Author of the Miscellanea subseciva may compare 
the passage, which he has quoted (as given above) with 
a passage from M. Martinius (sub voce Litania). “ Lita- 
mz Christianorum sunt mimores, triduo ante ascensionem 
Domini. Vide Sidonium Epist. ad Mamercum, et Epist. ad 
Aprum. as Mamercus Claudianus Viennensis episcopus anno 
454. 1n Gallia instituit. Majores Gregorius magnus instituit anno 
Christi 591. sexto Calendis Maii celebrari solite. Eo tempore 
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urbem magna pestis affligebat, et ad ceteros casus, quibus homi- 
nes passim absumebantur, hoc mali accesserat, quod multi, cum 
sternutarent, alii cum oscitarent, repente exspirabant: inde volunt 
hanc nostram consuetudinem introductam, uti sternutantibus salu- 
tem precando et oscitantibus signum crucis supra os formando 
presidium quererent. Vide Sigon. Lib. 1. Regni Itahe ad ann. 
590. Sed mos sternutantes salutandi a gentilibus manavit.” 


ee 


Adversaria Literaria, Supplem. No. XVIIL. p. 591. “ Virg. 
Aun. 1. 339. 


Punica regna vides, Tyrios, et Agenoris urbem, 
Sed fines Libyci, genus intractabile bello, 


Nonnulli Codd. habent sed finis Libye; Bigotianus, sunt fines 
Libyct. ‘Trappe legit sed fines Libycos. Burmanui, pro vulgata 
stantis, explicatio satis est tolerabilis, subintelligi nempe sunt, et 
voculam sed inservire ut urbem ‘distinguat a regione, in qua Tyrii 
posuerant coloniam, regionem autem, nota figura, pro ipsis incolis 
poni. Nescio tamen an non simplicius scripserit Virgilius, 


Punica regna vides, Tyrios, et Agenoris urbem ; 
Adfines Libyct, genus intractabile ferro.” 


The writer passes over in silence the observation of De La 
Cerda, which differs materially from Burmann’s, and is to my 
mind much more satisfactory. “ Subaudi sed fines sunt Libyct 
regnt. Sequitur genus intractabile bello. Agnosco quiddam non 
vulgare, tum ex hoc, tum ex particula sed, in qua est oppositio. 
Pheenices et ‘T'yrii, sicuti plurimum omnes Asiatici, habiti sunt 
mollissimi. Ergo post horum mentionem .infert bella. Quasi 
dicat: Etiamsi Carthaginienses ortum habeant a Pheenicibus, et 
Tyriis mollissimis : ne tation virtute Phoenices, et ‘Tyrios puta, 
non Agenoreos, sunt enim bello acres: contingit enim mores mutarli 
cum loco: docet sepe hoc natura ipsa in plantis.” De la Cerda 
afterwards adds, “ Quid si allusum a docto poeta ad hanc partem 
Africz, ubi erat Carthago, dictam veteribus Lischatian, ’Eoxatiay, 
et Cina ‘yphen, Kopudiyy, quod esset extrema, et veluti culmen. Vide 
Ortelium in Indice Geographic. voce Libya.” 


Ei... B. 
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On the Words éorsg, tarig, car}, eames, Zrgos, and 
CELTIS, with occasional Remarks on the Observations 
of Mx. G. Burcus and Mr. C. J. BLomFretp. 





Whe following Remarks were suggested by the perusal of the 
excellent Observations on this subject, which are contained in an 
article written by Mr. G. Burges, and inserted in the last No 
of the Cuasstcat JOURNAL, p. 299. 

The passage of Eustathius, which Mr. Burges has not 
quoted, is this, Zawgu 02, elmotican ws auBporing xoarip exexgaro, 
sis moot ByAwdy 010 xcb rauTivovca tH olyw ads, emeyes, “Epps 8 
Ay Zomiv, Ocoig wroyenoev’ errs 08 “EPIILY Aiyurtiotl, 6 olvos, uch 
xal 6 Avxdgewy oiveve Mr. Blomfield has overlooked the passage 
of Eustathius, which Mr. Burges cites, or else he would never 
have altered Zo7iv into dam in the passage of Sappho, as he does 
in these words, “ Athen. x. p. 425. D. et 11. p. 39. A. ubi 
gomwy pro dani, sed hoc jure prefert ‘l'oupius in Suid. 11. p. 444.” 
‘Lhe passage in Toup is this: “ Restituenda etiam ista vox [7Aée] 
Acheo Eretriensi ap. Atheneum Lib. x. p. 451. 


Aibapryueos 8 
GAmn meonwpeltea yolopmaros AEM. 
"Ormn xelopcros marta, a flask of oil—Ceterum vocem tary 
usurpat ‘Theocr. Jdyll. 11. v. 150. ) 
xa mop’ euby erider trav Amelia morrauss Odmety, 
ubi vide Scholiastam.”OAmy vocat Callimachus in Fragm. cLXxxI. 
nol pa meg oxcsoio Bocyidvos Famdeov OAriv. 
Sappho ap. Athen. L. 11. p. 39. — 
Gp Boocias mev xyorrio éxexparo” 
"Epucis 0 édwv oAmiv Jeoig @voyeyce. 
Ita legendus postremus versiculus, Ady 6am, ut Lib. x.7. p. 425. 
ubi dAmis est poculum, sive trudla vinaria.” It is strange that 
Toup should have overlooked the fact, as he seems to do by say- 
ing tacitly “* éA@y Gam, ut Lib. x. p. 425.,” that Athenzeus in 
both the places referred to is quoting the same fragment of Sap- 
pho: camy is given indisputably in the latter place of Athenzus, 
- where the same passage is quoted; and if Toup had observed 
the fact, it would doubtlessly have appeared to him to confirm 


his conjectural introduction of it into the former place. It is 
strange also that Mr. Bloinfield should have offered no remark on 
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the discrepancy in the two passages of Athenzus: he merely Says 
as’we have seen above, “ Athen. x. p. 425. D. et 11. p30; ‘A. 
ubi cen pro dAmy, sed hoc jure prefert Toupius in Suid. 11. 
p. 444°” Mr. Blomfield would in all probability have thought 
otherwise, if he had read the note of Schweighzuser upon 
Athen. Lib. ir. cap. vitt. which is as follows: “ Sapphis_ver- 
sum posteriorem, in quo mendose fomzy et oivoyoxowy editum erat, 
ex Eustathio loc. cit. et vetustis libris corrigendum esse mohuit 
Casaub. Nostri quidem Codd. etiam recte ggrsy dabant. Sienifi- 
cabat autem éoms, vinum, (Mgyptiorum sermone, ut docet Eusta- 
thius: eodem vero vocabulo, preter Lesbiam poetam, etiam 
Lycophron usus est in Cassand. 579. et Hipponax. ap. Tzetzem 
ad Lycophr. I. c. Ap. Deipnosophistam quidem x. 425. ubi iidem 
Sapphis versiculi proferuntur, ¢Amy pro eomwy legitur.” It may be 
satisfactory to the scholar to see Casaubon’s own words, and [ 
cite them, because Casaubon gives a very probable reason, which 
Schweighzuser has omitted, for the variation in the two passages 
of Athenzus : ~“ Sed turpius et periculosius est corruptus, qui 
precedit, Sapphfis versus. Legendum est for ex Eustathio 
et libris vetustis: mis vinum significat lingua /Hgyptiorum, si 
eriticis fidem habemus : Zpmis, inquit, Eustathius, Aiyurriot) 6 olvo, 
xald xal 6 Auxdgguy oids. Lege, si est opera, que 'I'zetzes scribit 
ad. istum versum Lycophronis, 


com Te pele 40 &Aosbaioy Aimos. 
- c . 
Omov Tov Eom 6 TXOTOS xamHAEUEL. Hipponax. 


Libro decimo iterum laudat hunc Alcai locum Athenzus, et pro 
tons scribit oA, quod incogitantia factum putem, sensum attene 
dente illo, non verba. “Oams enim oivoyey, trulla vinaria.” Ani- 
madvv. in Athen. p. 82. The passages in Lycophron and Tzetzes, 
to which Casaubon appeals, indisputably prove the genuineness of 
the word eomy in the fragment of Sappho against Mr. Blomfield. 


cts 8} Tg0Baacros efenaldeuce Gourds 

puanPeroy xiAoio Saiarcurolas, 

tomy Te peter nO aroidaioy Alnds, 

olvorgomous Zagnnos exyovous C4 Bus. 
Lycophronis Cassandra v. 580. Tzetzes here has these words : 
aris xc Eons, 6 obvos* als ev, mapa TO yoray THy lye, Hyouv Thy 
Bivapusy “Epmis 08, mage 70 Epmovras moisiy tobs mlyovras dmetows* Odev 
nai of Aiydmrios egniv xadodos tov olvov. “Immwvaxraios 38 siz al 
Ackes dyot yee, 

Cdl Doovovosy of aA mem wKoTEs” 
AAA OD OE THUY, : 
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‘ \ ~ 
68 adtix’ eAduv ody TeLoIos waeTUCIY, 
4 f / 
Grou TOV Emly 0 OxOTOS xomnAsvEL, 
+ i z \ is 2 ans 
evloumoy evpov THY OTEyny OhedAovTa. 


In the Scholia breviora MSS., as published by M. Chr. G. Miiller 
in the continuation of Reichard’s Ed. of Lycophron, Lipsie 
1811. Vol. 11. p. 1088. 8vo. we have, upon this verse, Toy 
Olvov oO: Alydarios MAAOUT IY EOI, eAaboy" oivov, eAashov. 

Thus then I reject upon indisputable authority, the reading of 
dam, fagenam, introduced by Mr. Blomfield for gory, vinum, 
the fragment of Sappho. Mr. Burges would reject ¢Amy from 
the fragment of Callimachus, by reading oAray, and dames from 
Theocritus Idyll. x1x. 45. by reading xéAziéos, and correct the 
gloss of Hesychius, (which runs thus—0oara’ 4 gms, nab ydvdpou 
tis Berke, Anxudos, Beo4& Ty } OAB0s, and again, dAmss, oivoydy) by 
transposing the words, and reject altogether the word cams, but L 
regret that I cannot agree with him; and I shall assign my 
reasons at full length, after having produced his transposition of 
Hesychius’s gloss. “‘ Noli dubitare quin Hesychi verba male trans- 
posita in ordinem redigi debeant legendo— Orme Ajxufos +.”OAmis 
7) gms xSvdgon Tis Edyots, Oso Lee Ts ij) CABos—sAmw—oivexdyce. Inter 
hac mutavi Amis in Egmig: nam Hesychius ad Sapphiis locum dum 
respicit et confirmat var. lect. quam prabet Eustathius, non male 
vim vocis exponit :—sAmig olvoydn mutavi In oAmiy olvoydyoe: error 
etenim provenit e compendiosa scriptura non satis intellecta.” 
Mr. Burges seems to have supposed that Hesychius is the only 
lexicographer, who has a gloss upon the word éams. But this is 
not really the case: for both the Etymologicum Magnum, and 
Zonaras comment on the word as one, which occurs in Calli- 
machus. 


"Onmis. Kaarripayos, 
nal par mood oxctroio Bocyiovos eumAsov OAmIY. 


onwaiver 0 h Atkis tiv Ayxuboy elonras 98 maxed TO olovel EAcsomy Tive 
> \ » ee 7” > 7 4 A ; 2 
gives, Oia 70 OF adrig OmimederOas rovAciov. Etym. Mag. Phavorinus 
has all these very words, but it is in him 2Aaidamiv. 


Onrmiss 4 Anxuloc, Karalwayos, 
megh oxcsoio Ppangiovas EumAsoy GAmiv" 


slonrats meg TO obovel Brcsomwy Tid, } raged 7d 8 eaurys dmimedecdas, 
é cor tmitnociodas, wat diaguddrresdas 1d lAaioy. Zonaras. ; 
‘The word dams occurs too with nearly the same words in the 
Ler. Reg. MS. as quoted by Alberti, who in the Notes on Hesy- 
ebias thus writes under the word dara—“ Scholiaste Theocriti 
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Id. 14. 153. p. 35. cava dicitur proprie esse leguarivn Ajxvios, 87 
hs eotiy Oxtnoasdas (sed scribo onrec bas) ro easy. Jens. Luc. Hes. 
p. 170. Nicandri Schol. p. 10. év oAmn, avtl rod év Anxddw. Lex. Res. 
MS. bam 4 Afxubos, tam Callimachi verba adfert, cadem que 
Etym.: M. habet, additque voci émimsdecbeu (quam et ‘Uheoctiti 
Scholiaste reddiderim poti ius) explicationem, ¢ gots émsrygeiodes 
xal Ciaguaarrerbas To EAcsoy.” 

Moreover, we have the express authority of Theocritus Id. xix. 
45. for the Spits OATS. . 

doyupias & oAmidos byedy cAsihap 
Aalopwevees. 

It is true that Mr. Burges disposes of the word cami; by sub- 
meting, xaAmidocs, OF inaiooes “ Cf. Hipponacteum illud,” says 
he, “ méaada xouoqy ap. Athen. x1. p. 495. D.” But, when he is 
told that he is removing from the passage of Theocritus the proper 
technical term, used by “the Greeks to denote the vessel containing 
the bygoy eres B2tp I have no doubt that he will candidly retract his 
conjecture. “OAmy et dams are properly used for oil-flasks, and 
consequently the word oAm3os is the proper word in the passage of 
Theocritus. Thus Acheus (ap. Athen. Lib. x. p. 451. quoted 
above by Toup, who rightly reads maz) says, Onn Kolo pser05 TAA, 
a flask of otf. See too the Etym. Mag. and Zonaras as quoted 
above. ‘Thus Suidas says, *OAzy, 7 ahanubos clove) 2Acudmy tle ovoa* 
Bid 70 ON abtHis dmimteverOas TO EAciov: ey spk in saab 

Xaaxeov coryupe@ he mavelnenov, *Tvdindy eoyov, 
oAmyy yoictou Eelvioy eis éragov, 


Upon the passage of Theocritus, to which Toup refers above, 
we have these words in the Schclia, xal eis roy ciedy prov moa ARMIES 
arides THY Ameiva OAmrety® ious THY aspeut THY exourey TO EAaIOY, a 
‘eypayto é ey Tétis Taralorocis. "AAAWS Oar ugions, z degucerivy Anxu- 
Gos, OF as tori émtycurdas 7 70 ehasov. voy OF i iows THY accAxHy eno 
Ajxuboy, did TO Awoeida Odvas, dvtt Kogwilas: rd yap Kopiviia yadnd- 
pare Ora BeBoynres. 

Hesychius, as we have seen above, explains oAra by Anxuios, 
and Ayxulos denotes an otl-flask. ‘ © Afnabog 88, ayy sioy Erasotilgny, 
mouge TO Acsov xedieny, lva 7% ercidxubds Tic. brs 83 y Anxvdos xal oAmy 
Aeyerc, 2081 xKenTW "Adjveeiog ef “Axe <bOD yhapugou Putt TOMNTOV 
Abywy xaos ort Anuubos, nah Bx Thebes eye yoyTo VANS, Oly TTEDAVOS xt 
GiAguboy pogou xgurovy xe} ap yugony Ooxes 0 7 Hine cAny yiver das, 
moon TO EAaiov reraolos, yyouy xextyodas. TEKustatl Hus, Rome, 1550. 
Vol. 111. p. 1552. 1. 23. Taga Beoxpiry—ormts TO Bvopct TOU aAsd #005 
T 00: Thy Asmioa Tay ig docy, 4 7) wage THY r0H Tdpnaerog oyerw OAmY yee 
Gaos THY Anxudoy, we Elva mage THy TLIMOOTHTA TOUVOMLE. 

_ H. Stephens in the Index to his Thesaurus Ling. Gr. admits 
both oda, and dams, and gives the following correct | account. 


® 
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"Onn et bamis, Hesychio Ajxvies, lecythus, ampulla olearia, vas 
olearium. Nicand. 


cise. 8 ay day Ooumre, xoeh aubrine yula Armaivoss. 
Theocr. Idyll. 2. 156. 
xa mag’ uly arlder rav Awpida morranis Ghmav 


Hic enim Schol. daryy interpretatur ayxuboy. Itidemque cAmsdos 
pro Anxvdov accepit idem Theoer. Idyll. 18.. 


cpyupsas ef camibos dypov aArcipoep 
Aakdwevat, | 


“Odras vocarunt etiam yas olvoy dns oie eyovras, aptos xpos THY 
rod olvou exyuow, teste Atheneo Lib. 11. ubi simul affert hoc 
Tonis testimonium, éx Cabzwv mibaxvaiv &guocovres CAmass olvoy Umrep- 
Giarov xshagulere. Sic oamss etiam Hesychio est olvoydy.” 

This is quite sufficient, as | suppose, for the satisfaction of my 
readers, as well as the conviction of your correspondent. I must 
not however fail to add that Hesychius has, "Eamos" ZAaiov, otexe, 
ed§yvie (and so has Phavorinus). Again, éados, Botrugoy, Kimesor. 
‘This 2azos denoting oil is probably of the same origin (if it be not 
a corruption of the text) with dary and dams denoting an otl-flask, 
and the editors of Hesychius would do well to attend to this hint. 
Moreover it is very remarkable that in the Scholia breviora MS. 
an Lycophronis Cassandram upon v. 580. 


zomw te ever HO ZAoidaioy Alzos, 


we have (as quoted above) roy olvav of Alyumrios xadotow Epa, 
EAAION: oivovy EAAION. 

Bochart (as quoted by Alberti) identifies £Agos, mentioned in 
the other passage of Hesychius as the Cyprian term for butter, 
with a Hebrew and a Pheenician word. Perhaps some orientalist, 
whose eye may chance to see this article, will give to us a little 
help about the words Zazos, ZAdos, epzis, OAny, OF CAmis. Besides, 
it is a very curious coincidence that Hesychius as quoted above 
interprets éAvos by eddyvia, and oAme by dABos. . 

As to what Mr. Burges says that the Celtis of Pliny (Naé. 
Fist. x111. 17.) is the Greek or Egyptian word, whether it be 
GAmic, éAmic, Or Epis, for my own part [ deem it exceedingly pro- 
bable, from the circumstance, which Pliny mentions, viz. that wine 
was made from this ce/tts. Mr. Burges evidently has not himself 
examined the passage of Pliny, or else he would have remarked 
that not only Polybius as quoted by Atheneus (whom alone he 
quotes,) but also Pliny asserts that the lotus supplied both wine 
and food. ‘The passage runs thus: | 
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“ Eadem Africa, qua vergit ad nos, insignem arborem loton 
gignit, quam vocant CELTIN, et ipsam Italiz familiarem, sed terra 
mutatam. Pracipua est circa Syrtes atque Nasamonas. Magni- 
tudo, que piro, quanquam Cornelius Nepos brevem tradit. Inci- 
sure folio crebriores, qu ilicis videntur. Differentiz plures, 
eeque maxime fructibus fiunt. Magnitudo huic+ fube, color 
croci, sed ante maturitatem alius atque alius, sicut in uvis. Nasci- 
tur densus in ramis myrti modo, non ut in Italia, cerasi: tam 
dulci ibi cibo, ut nomen etiam genti terreeque dederit, nimis hos- 
pitali advenarum oblivione patrie. Ferunt ventris non sentire 
morbum, gui cum mandant. Melior sine interiore nucleo, qui in 
altero genere osseus videtur. Vinum quoque exprimitur illi, 
simile mulso, quod ultra denos dies negat durare idem Nepos: 
baccasque concisas cum alica ad ctbos dolts condi. Quin et exer- 
citus pastos eo accepimus, ultro citroque conuneanies per Afric 
cam.” 

Harduin here refers to Herodotus Lib. 1v. cap. 177., and I 
quote the passage, “Axriy 3: moctyouray é¢ roy advrov roUray tay 
Twidvay vénovrar Awropayor of Tov soLomroy peotvey rat Awrot Tpdyove 
tes Chovor—moredyras 02 Sx To xaxomod TovTou of Awrodcéyos xx} olvov. 
Upon the words baccas concisas cum alica ad cibos doliis condi, 
Harduin cites the passage of Polybius, (which Mr. Burges quotes, 
and which he applies to justify his correction of Hesych. sév8gou 
Tis EAyois for ydvdgou THs eGeoss, and here I may remark that Phayo- 
rinus has the very words of Hiesychius, and that it is in Phavorinus, 
as in Hesychius, %eo1s). But Harduin is silent upon the word 
celtis, for which no other authority than the passage of Pliny ig 
given in the Dictionaries of B. Faber, AS. Forcellinus, or I. M. 
Gesner. 

As to Mr. Burges’s correction of Photius (“v. Awric, Bordvy 
aicdyc, v Evios pupdawroy xedrotos, lege omnino wcAiAwroy collato 
Atheneo 111. p.73. A. xadotos 88 Alyonrios pév airs Awrdy, Nave 
xourias 8 wedlawrov”), L venture to pronounce it indisputable. It 
‘has escaped the sagacity and the learning of Schleusner, as the 
reader will see by turning to his Appendix ad Animadov.in Photii 
Lexicon. If Mr. Burges had peeped into C. Salmasius’s Pii- 
niane Exercitationes, where he is speaking of the dotos, he would 
have found much matter upon the subject, and some other quo- 
tations to vindicate his conjecture. He has not remarked that 
Zonaras has the very same words, as Photius, and that in 


Zonaras also it is pugdAwroy. | ‘ 
EL. H. BARKER. 
Hatton, June, 1814. | 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





Distinctive mark over the Indeclinable Particles of the Latin 
language. Error in GiuBERT WAKEFIELD and SiR 
WiLtiAM JONES. 





NO. I. 


Hoc, puto, non justum est; illud male; rectius istnd. PERSIUS. - 





Gren eRaLiy’ speaking, the method of distinguishing by mark 
the Indeclinable Particles of the Latin language is threefold: 


1. Along with those, which are the same in orthography with the 
cases of particular nouns,” or the persons of particular verbs, to 
accentuate all such as have terminations simi/ar to those of the 
cases of nouns, or the persons of verbs. Of the first description 
of those stmilar are, secis, nisl, magis, magé, nam, agedim, 
palam, cordm, tam, a, sepe, &c. Of the second, duntaxat, sci- 
licét, videlicét, ilicét, &c. The instances given under the next 
head will serve for those which are the same in orthography with 
the cases of particular nouns or the persons of particular verbs. 

2. To accentuate such only as in orthography alone might 
actually represent the case of some noun, or the person of some 
verb. Of the former are, modd, fortuitd, quam, bellé, enu- 
cleaté, tanttim, tantill4m, oppidd; as also for a similar reason, 
preterea, admodim, tantummodd, obvidm, adamussim, &c. of 
the latter, licét, estd, cedd, amabd, puta, &c. 

5. To accentuate ul Indeclinable Particles whatever. 

The first of these rules, considered in all its parts, has nothing 
in it even specious, much less reasonable: the last is at once ex- 
travagant and absurd: the second appears so far reasonable, that 
all persons will do well to comply with it, for some time at least. 





11 say generally, because some have been known to proceed upon @ 
plan so vague and confused,’ as to accentuate adverbs on account of some 
particular termination, and yet not allow that reason to extend to conjunc- 
tions; to mark conjunctions and yet not prepositions, and soon. Though, 
perhaps, this is scarcely worth the mentioning. 


* Under the head noun is implied pronoun also, and adjective. 
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For our own part, as we are persuaded that the system has had its 
origin in toto with the Grammarians, we should, in company with 
most continental scholars, and a good part of our own, prefer re~ 
Imquishing it entirely. "The cases in which the distinctive mark is 
of real use are few, very few indeed. None but beginners will find 
the context insufficient for this. 





NO. II. 





Vilibus in scopis, in mappis, in scobe quantus . 
Consistit sumtus! neglectis, flagitium ingens. Morat. 


Before we close this article, we will call the attention of our younger 
readers to a construction, which was once a stumbling-block to no 
less a man than Gilbert Wakefield ; through which circumstance 
he had the misfortune to come under the censure of several of his 
learned contemporaries, and, amongst the rest, of Professor 
Porson. The passage, we apprehend, is in the Preface to his 
Bion and Moschus ; though, as we have nothing at this moment 
but our memory to refer to, we do not feel quite certain that it is 
not in the Preface to his Tragadiarum Delectus." Be that as it 
may, it is of this nature, “ Video has chartas consummatas iri.” 
We need not say he should have written consummatum. Compare 
Terence, “ Et sine opera tua illam deductum iridomum.” ‘The 
mistake arose from considering that as a participle, which is in 
reality a supine. 

But if Gilbert Wakefield errs, he errs at least in high company, 
as the following passage from the fourth book of Sir William 
Jones's Poéseos Asiatice Commentarii indisputably shows — 
« Denique naturam sibi parere autumat, et ad desiderium suum 
levandum conversam imi sperat.” 

Not that we think much worse either of Sir William Jones, or 
even. of Gilbert Wakefield, for having been led into a mistake like 
this. ‘They have their merits to support them ; and a flaw of this 
nature, trifling by itself, will very nearly vanish, if brought into 
comparison with the accurate and the creditable part of what they 
have left behind them. Yet, this is no excuse for a beginner. 
A learner, once taught to understand this, ought not to need 
being told twice. 

“1814. Ve 0D. 





3 It isin neither. Ep. 


NO. XIX. C7. Ji. VOL.X. E 
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REMARKS 


On the Greek Inscription upon the Rosetta Stone, contain- 
ing a decree made in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Son of Philopator, a copy of which is inserted in the 
16th Vol. of Archeologia ; and also on the two trans- 
lations and annotations annexed to them in that vol- 
ume. 


A vac simite of this inscription, distributed by the Society of 
Antiquaries to various persons, accompanied with a request of 
receiving remarks upon it, has, after seven years, produced only 
one Latin translation by Professor HeyNxE, and another in Eng- 
lish by the Rev. Stephen Weston, together with learned annot- 
ations by both of them, and also additional ones by Mr. ‘Taylor 
ComseE. ‘Qn all these I shall take the liberty of making some 
remarks, and I hope without any dissatisfaction to those annot- 
ators; aS it seems to be the wish of that society to receive far- 
ther explications, by their distributing copies of the Greek inscrip- 
tion separately from the 16th Vol. ‘These Greek copies seem to 
have been revised by Mr. Raper; and the society appears to be 
rather disappointed at not receiving a greater number of remarks 
on this curious relic of Egyptian antiquity so unexpectedly dis- 
covered. 

‘The first eight lines upon the stone itself are employed in form- 
ing the first long period, which contains a kind of Introduction, 
together with the date of the subsequent Decree; but has so much 
intricacy of construction, as renders it difficult to ascertain the 
sense of several parts of it. ‘This arises chiefly from the interven- 
tion of so much hyperbolic and verbose flattery, that those Greek 
words are too far disjomed from one another, which convey to us 
the principal information contaimed in that period. This distant 
dislocation of words, which are very closely connected in sense, has 
forced Mr. Weston, in his English translation, to include three por- 
tions of that period in three parentheses, and one of them containing 
no less than six of his own Imes ; yet still the meaning is sometimes 
ambiguous: therefore I shall attempt a different method, which is, 
to omit altogether such phrases as are irrelevant to the principal 
sense and matter of the period, but to preserve scrupulously the 
original arrangement of the Greek words; because the original 
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arrangement will not only show the causes of the doubtful mean- 
ing of some phrases; but also assist readers in ascertaining better 
what, in their own opinion, is the right sense of those doubtful and 
ambiguous sentences. By this method the principal parts of that 
period will be brought near to one another, and the disjoined words 
of it placed at once under the eyes of readers according to their 
original arrangement. 


—Basirsvovros rot Néov, ual macadraBdyros ryy Bacsrciav, mad rob 
BY ¥ / ~ X ene. mee , f > / 
BaTo0s—eixavos Cwons Tou Ards viov rou “HAtou IItoAewatou aimvoBiov— 
v SZ aro © 6 / > / \ ed ~ / ? / x 
ftous svarou ep Tepews Aéetou—pyvos Eavdixot terpacs Aiyurriny 33 
Meyelo dxrwxassexaty Wndiowe of Apyiepels nal rpodijrasr—xal areod- 
pA ode PAV ARICHS OF AP CNERES OU POO NTS s iq 
Pooas Xai bsporpamarers xl Ob MAA lepeig MavTEs Oo amavTHTUYTEs— 
si Mé 5 Bcerires apes viv mavinryuewy Ty Anes THs Baotrst 
5 emecpiy TH Paoirs mpos THY mayyUEl THs maparyews Tg Bor iAshas 
Tiroacyasou—ny mapedaPey maga tov mareds adrod cuvanevres ev TH ev 

ld C7. ~ e Ul - F 
Mewes lega 7H qucoa Tavry elray. 

It is not to bé expected, that when the above long period (of 
which I have omitted more than half) was translated into this pro- 
vincial Greek, it could be rendered so as to avoid all equivocal 
phrases, or that any person should be able now to translate it into 
pure and perfectly explicit English ; all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected is, to avoid erroneous, ang, as much as possible, equivocal, 
senses. I conceive, then, that the above Greek words, many of 
which are still too far disjoined from one another, ought to be so 
connected together as to express the following senses. : 


“ Ptolemy, the living image of Jupiter, the son of the Sun, 
having, after his father, reigned while under age, and having taken 
the goverumeut into his own hands by inauguration on the fourth 
day of the month Xanthicus, but, according to the Egyptians, the 
18th of Mecheir in the 9th year of his reign, Aetos being high 
priest, this decree by the high priests and prophets, and the Ptero- 
phore and sacred scribes, and all the rest of the priests who went 
to Memphis to meet the king, to form a procession on account of 
the inauguration of Ptolemy to the kingdom, the government of 
which he tien took into his own hands after his father, was on that 
same day ordained.” ‘Then follows the Decree itself, which is too 
long to be even abridged like the first period, but'the chief words: 
of it are not too far disjoined from one another ; on the sense of 
some of which I shall however make some remarks, as they seem 
to me to have been not rightly explained in the annotations and: 
translations, to which I have alluded. SMe 

‘Lhe situation of Wigicwa, decree, in the middle of the period, is 
such as separates it into two parts, in the second half of which the 
words iyicg tadry elrav prove the date of the decree, to be fixed 
no otherwise than by a repetition of the dates inserted m the first 
half, by means of the above words in the same day was this decree. 
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ordained. Now it appears, that the dates in the first ha/f must be 
those of either the first accession of Ptolemy on the death of his 
father, or else of the time at which he took the government into his 
own hands, which I will call his Inauguration, he being only about 
four years old at his father’s death : and on first reading the words 
maournBovres, maparn ews, maperaGey, one might be apt to conceive 
them to relate to the first accesston of the king on the death of his 
father; but this is afterwards disproved, by the word zagéamis 
being employed when mention is made of the procession, or con- 
course of people and priests, to meet the king at Memphis, (for 
there could be no such procession at his father’s death) and also of 
the decree being dated on that same day. So that only his twaugur- 
ation can be meaut by those words wherever they occur, and to 
that alone the dates can refer likewise in the first half of that long 
period. Nevertheless it does not follow hence that those same 
dates may not express likewise the time of his first accession, it 
being very probable, that his inauguration would be fixed on the 
anniversary day of his accession, and 1 believe that no evidence ex- 
ists to the contrary: we may therefore consider the date of the day 
in the inscription, as the commencement of the mnth year of his 
reign. The words ninth year are, however, placed so ambiguously 
in the inscription itself, and also in Mr. Weston’s translation, that 
they may be mistaken to mean the ninth of the priesthood of 
Aetos; but will be seen with certainty to mean the ninth of Ptol- 
emy, when we inquire with what Julian dates those of the inscrip- 
tion correspond, beside that his ezghth year is mentioned in line 24, 
and again afterwards. 

These first doubts then being removed concerning the sense of 
such ambiguous words as magaAaBovres, and the dates there being 
ascertained to be those of the znauguration as well as decree and 
possibly of the king’s accession likewise, another doubt presents 
itself concerning the sense of Bacsrsdovtos tod véou, which Mr. 
Weston translates a decree of the young king: yet it was not so, 
it being a decree of the high priests. ‘The translation by Heyne, 
likewise, is at least very obscure, if not as erroneous; for what does 
his Regnanie novo Ptolemeo mean? It can neither mean young, 
nor newly come to the throne, it being the king’s ninth year. [ 
have had some doubt, then, whether Heyne did not mean the same 
as by véov in Greek inscriptions on coins of the Roman Emperors, 
where émi grove véou lego signify on the sacred anniversary or new 
year of any Emperor's accesston ; which the Romans imitated by 
novus annus imperit. If this sense of yéov could be here maintained, 
it would prove that the mauguration had actually been fixed on 
the anniversary day of his accession in his ninth year: but unless 
this meaning of regnante novo can be better ascertained, BuctActov- 
ros ro yéou seem to mean, agreeably to Mr. Combe’s sense, that 
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the king had reigned while under age, in order that readers might 
‘more readily conceive the propriety of what is often afterwards 
mentioned, his inauguration, by the word wapadnber and such 
others ; for as he was then only 13, young would equally well ap- 
ply to him after mauguration as before. 

We have next to inquire concerning the dates of year, month, 
and day, at which the mscription fixes this inauguration, and the 
decree also at the very same dates ; these are “ on the fourth day 
of the Macedonian month Xanthicus, and the 18th day of the 
Egyptian month Mecheir in the 9th year of the reign of Ptolemy.” 
Heyne is the annotator, who has chiefly inquired concerning the 
dates in the Julian Calendar, to which the above correspond, and 
although he is not far from the truth, yet he has fallen into some 
errors, which ought to be corrected, lest others should be misled 
by such an eminent author : his determination 1s, “ that the day of 
the imscription on the 18th of Mecheir and 4th of Xanthicus, 
which answered to our February and March, fell upon the 4th 
year of Olympiad 145, and near the end of it, which was the year 
197 before the vulgar zra of Christ.” pp. 236, 237. The other 
annotators express no objection to any of these dates, and Mr, 
Raper, I think, accedes to the year 197 of Heyne. Now Heyne’s 
date of near the end of the 4th year of Olympiad 145 is right, but 
this was not in the year 197 before Christ, but in 196, at the mid- 
summer of which that Olympic year ended.’ Neither is he suffici- 
ently accurate in saying that Xanthicus corresponded with our Feb- 
ruary and March, since it was rather with March and April, at 
least in the year 196. If indeed he conceived the solar year of the 
Macedonians to have subsisted at the time of this inscription, in 
this solar year Xanthicus began every year on Febr. 22; but this 
solar year was not introduced in Asta or elsewhere until after the 
Julian Calendar, and in imitation of it, therefore 150 years after 
the date of the inscription ; at which time the Macedonians and all 
other Greeks made use of lunar months which began at or near the 
new moons, therefore fell sooner or later just as the new moons 
did. So that it is not posseble to know on what Julian day or 
month in any year whatever the 4th of Xanthicus fell, not even by 
calculating how the new moons fell in any given year; because it 
would fall sooner or later through another cause, that is, according 
to the years, in which the intercalary month was inserted, of which 
we know nothing, and this was generally once in about every three 
years. We must therefore despair of being able to ascertain either 
the right Julian day or even month, if we had no other guide than 
the above Macedonian date. But Heyne has not observed, that 
both day and month may be ascertamed with accuracy, by means 
of the Egyptian date on the 18th of their month Mechezr, to have 
been on March 27 in 196. 
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In order to prove the inscription to be thus dated, it must be re- 
membered, that the Egyptian year was a solar one of 365 days 
only, and remained fixed, like our Julian year, except that by hay- 
ing no intercalary day on every 4th year, it began one day sooner in 
the Julian Calendar in every 4th year. Now it is known from 
Ptolemy’s astronomy, that at the epoch of Nabonassar, the Kgyp+ 
tian new year’s day coincided with the 26th of February im the 
Julian Calendar reckoned backward: hence it has been computed 
by Petau in his doctrin. temp. that in the 197th before Christ it 
would commence so much sooner than February (at the rate of 
one year in every four) as to fall on the 11th of October for the 
first tme in the 197th before Christ, by its having gone backward 
so far into the preceding Julian year between 747 . the first of 
Nabonassar and that 197th; it would therefore remain stationary 
on Octob. 21 durimg the four years 197, 196, 195, 194, because 
197 was a leap year in the Julian Calendar extended backward, 
and the intercalary day had been inserted in February before the 
11th Octob. at which the Egyptian year commenced. It only 
remains then to inquire on what Julian day the 18th of Mecheir 
must fallin those four years ; now the first five months of thirty 
days each amount to ove hundred and fifty, to which when we add 
the first eighteen days of the 6th Egyptian month Mecheir, they 
amount to one hundred and sixty-eight ; and one hundred and sixty- 
eight days, reckoned from October 11 inclusively, will not end 
until March 27 inclusively, in the subsequent year, 196. ‘This then 
was the Julian day of the inscription, if it was made in any of the 
above four years. Here the Macedonian date on the 4th of Xan- 
thicus will give us assistance to détermine in which of those four 
years the ninth of Ptolemy Epiphanes fell. For the true ninth 
year must have been one, in which the fourth day of a new moon 
coimcided exactly or near/y with the 27th of March: but this could 
not have been in 197 before Christ, for im this year there was no 
new moon until about the 30th of March. in the subsequent year 
however, 196, it would consequently happen about 11 days sooner, 
which would be the 19th or 20th day, and thus the 4th day of it 
would be about the 24th day of March, two or three days only be- 
fore the 27th, butin the 195th still eleven days sooner. ‘This con- 
firms what I said before, that Heyne had erroneously made the 4th 
of Olympiad 145 end in 197, instead of 196, and thus fixed the 9th 
of Ptolemy one year too early. 

‘The same error will appear again, if any one turns to the tables 
by Petau or Riccioli, both of whom fix the first of Epiphanes in 
the 204th before Christ; now if we should even allow his first 
year to end so early as with 204, yet still his ninth will not begin 
before 196; and Heyne himself, at p. 236, does accordingly fix the 
accession of Epiphanes in 204, in which Philopator died. Euse- 
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bius, in his Chronicon, agrees to the same year as being the first of 
Epiphanes ; but it is fixed still more demonstratively by the era of 
Philip, which may be seen at the end of Petau’s Ration. temp., 
where Philopator ends with the year 119, and Epipbanes began 
with 120. Now 119, added to the 424 before Alexander, amount 
to 543 for the corresponding date in the zra of Nabonassar, which, 
as may be seen in Petau’s tables, did not end until October 13 in 
205 before Christ ; therefore the 9th March after this would be 
March in 196, and not sooner ; and Heyne himself tixes Xanthicus 
in March. 

This correction then does not depend solely on the above com- 
putation of the new moons; neither can the disagreement of the 
4th day after the new moon in March of 196 with the 4th of 
Xanthicus form any objection to this proof of the right 9th year, 
on account of that 4th day being three days dater than the 4th of 
the new moon. We know, that in the most correct mode adopted 
‘by the Athenians, the metonic cycle, the new moons would fall 
two days later than they really did after the 236 years from its first 
adoption to the 196th before Christ; and other Greeks were less 
accurate than the Athenians. It is then a sufficient proof for my 
purpose that in no other year from 198 to 194 before Christ could 
the 4th of any Macedonian lunar month fall even near to March 
27, except in 196. Heyne is inaccurate again in saying at p. 236, 
that the month Mesore, at the end of which Epiphanes was born, 
coincided chiefly with August, for it was really with September. 
I do not, however, comprehend what Mr. Raper means at p. 210, 
by fixing the accession of Epiphanes in the year 200 before Christ, 
which must perplex readers, who find that Heyne places it in 204, 
and rightly ; unless it was intended by 200 to correct the vulgar era 
of Christ, which was needless here at least, but it became necess- 
ary for me to notice this to prevent doubts concerning the preceding 
inguiries relative to the 9th year of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

There are still other particular phrases in that long Greek 
period, which require explication, some of which I have retained 
in my abridgment of it, but have omitted others. ‘Thus in regard 
to mregogéga: Mr. Weston says “ that wing bearers and water 
sprinklers were employed in the temples to brush away flies, and 
lay the dust, like the muscarum abactores mentioned by Pausanias 
in Eliacis.” ‘To this he adds “ that the sacred scribe had wings 
upon his head, and a book and rule in his hand, as see in Clemens 
Alexandr.” Whether the above persons were all included by 
Mr. Weston under the name of Pterophore does not clearly 
appear: however, it is a mistake to conceive that any persons of 
that appellation had wings upon their heads—nevertheless Mr. 
Combe understands those words of Clemens in the same sense, 
mregd exwy exh Tis xegarys, wings being worn on the heads of the 
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priests. p. 257.: and in Diodorus again he translates wrepdv izgaxog 
by the wing of a hawk being worn on the heads of the sacred 
scribes. Heyne, however, may possibly have conceived the right 
sense of mregd in these cases, but he has expressed himself in such 
an ambiguous and perplexed manner, that it is impossible for any 
reader to conjecture what he mght mean, neither can any one con- 
ceive the right sense of rrega, who has had no opportunity of seeing 
the sculpture to which Heyne there refers in the 4dmiranda Rome 
by Bellorius, tabl. 16. For after quoting those words of Clemens, 
he adds: “ mihi ex antiquis monumentis Pterophore innotuere, in 
quibus pompe Afgyptiorum exhibentur; pracedunt enim in ts qui 
capita habent utringue pennd ornata ; tenent illi volumen, ut appa- 
reat esse cos ex genere scribarum : exeripluin ejus 7 videre licet ‘in 
pompa Isiaca, vel in Admirandis Rome, tab. 16.” Now will 
readers of these ambiguous words conceive Eeyne to mean by penna 

&c., any heii sense from those other annotators, i.e. wings on 

their heads? as to what he himself really meant he has not suffici- 
ently explained to others, but in order to know the right sense of 
mregov penna, it 1s indeed necessary to see that sculpture i in the Ad- 
miranda to which he refers, where, instead of wings, are found two 
feathers, stuck upright one behind each ear ; whence it appears, 
that in the above quotations from Diodorus and Clemens mrega does 
not mean wegs, nor yet here in this inscription the word Pteroph- 
oral, but only feathers: and Heyne may have meant the same, but 
this he has not communicated to his readers clearly enough for them 
to comprehend what he did mean; and no reader can discover the 
truth who has never seen the above sculpture. 

[tis again ambiguons as to what meaning a reader is to affix to 
his words in pompa Isiaca vel in Admirandis Rome. Did he 
mean by pompa Isiaca only the same Isiac procession exhibited in 
that sculpture, or did he include in it any other Isiac processions ? 
If he meant other processions, aud included in his phrase any re- 
ference to the Isiac table, it may be observed, that in this no one 
priest or priestess has either wings or feathers annexed to the head. 
The sense, however, of xrepa adopted by Mess. Weston and Combe 
must be a mistake, owing to the doubtful sense of that word, 
which may mean either wings or feathers. In the Isiac table, in- 
deed, the Goddess Isis herself is represented with a hawk perched 
on her head, the wings of which hang down very low on each side 
of it,a hawk being the symbol of divinity, as Clemens says, StBo- 
Aov Geob 6 ‘Tegak, strom. 6, and Horapollo the same, Deum cum vol- 
unt sivnificare Ajegypli accipitrem pingunt. lb. 1. But wings 
are never seen there on the head of any “mortal person; and it is 
only to the deified animals and monsters to which they are there 
ever found annexed, and sometimes also a pair of wings tied witha 
ribband are seen in the air hovering over those deified animals as a 
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token of their dzvinity, just as a pair of wings so tied together are de- 
scribed by Diodorus. It was probably from this practice of the 
Egyptians that the Greeks borrowed the method of denoting such 
celestial beings as Genu, and Cupids, and others by annexing 
wings to them, which they also absurdly fixed to their shoulders, 
as if they were to fly through the air, the symbolical meaning of the 
wines of ahawk being lost among them. 

Tor the same reason it probably was, that the above Pterophore 
stuck a hawk’s feather behind each ear, as a token of their sacred 
office as scribes, for Diodorus expressly informs us that it was the 
feather of a hawk; and his whole account is so explanatory of the 
sculpture in the Admiranda, that I will quote the whole of it, Mr. 
Combe having quoted only a part ; it will be equally explanatory also 
of the Egyptian procession in Clemens, which is often so similar to 
that in the sculpture, that they all confirm one another, and prove 
that nothing more was meant by arse, or by Pterophore, than 
those feathers at the ears of some of the scribes. ‘The origin of 
this practice is thus related by Diodorus: “ tradunt vetustis tem- 
poribus Librum filo puniceo circumligatum Sacerdotibus ‘Thebas 
allatum esse, in quo Deorum cultus scripti fuerunt, quam ob cau- 
sam sacrt notarit (iegoypapucresrs) nunc quoque purpureum licium 
et accipitris pennam mrepdy in capite gestent.” 2b. 1. In that 
sculpture accordingly are to be plamly seen the ribband tied round 
the head of the scribe, witha roll of papyrus in his two hands, and 
a feather stuck upright behind each ear. ‘The same rod/ or book, 
as described by Diodorus, is also mentioned by Clemens, as being 
in the hands of a similar scribe with feathers at his head, rrega 
exw eri rig xedadys. Two of the other persons in the procession 
on the sculpture are likewise the same as in Clemens, and I will 
enumerate them all that the reader may compare them with the 
account in Clemens. The last of them is a musician with a Szstrum 
as in Clemens. Before him a Priest holding a large pitcher or 
Hydria within his arms, as in Clemens, supposed to be symbolical 
of the Nile; and before him the Pterophoros as described above, 
the foremost figure being apparently a priestess of Isis by having a 
serpent twined about her arm. ‘There are only these four persons 
in the sculpture, which represents apparently a procession relative 
to Isis ; in Clemens are several more persons, and no priestess : but 
he expressly calls one propheta, and the Pterophoros he calls only 
Hierogrammateus; so here, in this inscription, the propheta 1s 
ranked with the high priests, while the Pterophoros is only ranked 
with the other sacred scribes, as being of an wferior degree. 

Another phrase in the inscription, not yet rightly explamed, is an 
appellation given to the king, which | have before omitted, viz. 
xdpios Téy Tosaxoyraerypiiwy, m the second line; this Mr. Weston 
translates Lord of the festival of 30 years, yet in his note he rend- 
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ers it by the festzval of 30 days, and afterwards explains it as re~ 
Jating to five days added to the year. But as éry is the foundation 
of the word eTApIoEs, this word must imply periods of years not days. 
Thus rerpxeriesdes was the word in use with the Greeks to signify 
the Julian periods of four years, and in a fragment of ‘Theon, sub- 
joimed to Dodwell’s Dissert. Cyprian. Egyptian periods of twenty- 
five years are called cixoos wevrasrgpitec: Heyne then rightly trans- 
Jates by periodi: 30 annorum; yet with littie probability supposes 
that appellation to allude to the 30 gods mentioned by Herodotus 
im /ib.2. Mr. Weston is again not sufficiently accurate in saying 
‘‘ that there were ‘Irieterides, Hepterides, and Enneaterides, or 
feasts of every three, seven, and nine years of Bacchus the same 
with Osiris.” vide Plutarch’s Quest. Grec. Here, however, he 
rightly conceives years to be meant, but his reference to Plutarch 
relates to Apollo, not Bacchus; and no Hepierides are there 
mentioned, but cnly Septerion, not deduced from ésrd. but from 
gentoc, sanctus. Whether any more plausible explication can be 
given of the above appellation I will not promise, but there is one 
passage in Synceilus, which seems to throw some light uponit at p. 
51. He there quotes, from what he calls the vetus chromcon of the 
Egyptians, an account of the rezgns of the gods in Egypt, “ the first 
of whom was Vulcan, the second his son the Sun, who reigned 
Tees pugrcdec, the third was Saturn.” Now three myriads are 
30,000 years, which is the same sum as 1000 times 30, and as the 
rotation of Saturn is in 30 years, the Sun may on this account have 
had the vast multiple of this period assigned to him, Saturn being 
not deemed an Egyptian deity. So among the Hindoos divine 
years are always some vast multiple of the years of mortals. Here 
also we find in the inscription a similar gencalogy or succession at 
Teast of great kings of all iB yzypi, assigned to Vulcan, the Sun, 
and the god Ptolemy: for Ptolemy in ‘that first Greek period is 
called “ Son of the Sun, Lord of the periods of SO years, as was 
Vulcan the great king, as was the Sun the great king and of all 
Egypt.” So that the same vast period is here assigned to Vulcan, 
and to the Sun, as is promised to his sow Ptolemy, and all three 
are deemed great bios over all Egypt. Those reigns then of the 
gods in Sync ellus have at least some similitude to the successive 
reigns of the gods in this inscription ;. and it 1s very possible zai 
that the vetus Chrvnicon may not bave given quite ap accurate a 
count of such hidden mysteries, and also ihat Syncellus Ae | 
contempt may have Mola ated it too much by assigning to the 
Sun three myriads of years instead of a thousand periods of thirty 
years, for his reign. ‘The Greek words are, Kugiou Toaxovrnerngioay 
xadanee é "Hoacros b 6 peyas Pacsrcds, xalamep 6 6" HAios 6 peeves Bao ~ 
Asts Tay te Aywm ual xaTw xagay (Aiyinrov)—elxovos Laons Tou Aids 
viov tov “HAtov. IroAspeiou. Mr. Weston’s translation does not 
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make out the same sense, which | have given to the words, but (as 
I believe) it at least agrees with me in Ptolemy being here styled 
Son of the Sun, aud not that these words are to be applied to 
Jupiter, as in Heyne’s translation, for I never knew that the Sun 
was the reputed father of Jupiter; by the arrangement of the 
Greek words they become here ambiguous, and Heyne erroneously 
translates them Ptolemeo imagine viva Jovis filti Solis. It is 
only by degrees, that the right sense can be thus affixed to every 
sentence of this difficult inscription. 

At line 45 occurs another sentence, which has much perplexed 
both translators, and to which neither of them has given a coherent 
sense; the difficulty has arisen from the doubtful meaning of xard 
TO moosionusvoy Baclrsiov—Mr. Weston understands it to mean of 
the aforesaid Crown; aud Heyne also as signifying justa predictum 
Diadema regium; but Lam persuaded that the right sense is of or 
belonging tothe aforesaid royal shrine. [shall notstate what different 
and incoherent translations have been produced by the first sense, 
but proceed to justify my own, in order to which we must look back 
to line 41, after previously stating, that izeov is the word uniformly 
here in use to mean a temple, and vads always denotes a shrine or 
small portable house, in which the gods were placed when carried 
in processions, and which Heyne always and properly translates by 
@dicula; Mr. Weston sometimes also by a shrine, yet in lines 4$ 
and 44 he erroneously changes its sense to a temple. Bacsdgia, 
beside a kingdom, is here used to mean a crown or diadem; but it 
is doubtful what the above 1d BaciAcioy means, which word occurs 
no where else. Both translators say it means a crown like BaosAsica, 
and Heyne justifies this sense by a reference to Plutarch; but 
Bacidsiov may mean likewise a royal house, like BaosAixy, and I 
shall show this to be its actual sense here, and to refer to vady 
before-mentioned in the sense of tov agosignutvoy Bacirsioy vacy, royad 
shrine. 

Now in line 41 the decree directs to place a golden shrine (vaov) 
for King Ptolemy (BactAci [IroAcwxiw) in the sanctuaries along with 
the other shrines (werd trav cAAwY vay). 

In line 43 it directs again, that when processions of the shrines 
(vaéy) are made, to place on the shrine (ra vas) the ten crowns o 
the king, on which the figure of a serpent shall be formed as upon 
the crowns placed on the other shrines (ray dAdwy vadiv), and in the 
middle of them the crown called Pschent (atray 02 tv 7h wéow ¥ 
xarounen Bactrela Pyéevr). 

Then in line 45 it directs still farther, érifeivos 82 xal ext rod ep) 
ras Bucirshes teTouywvou xara Td soveignucvoy BaoiAsioy GudwxTnosre 
pucd. Here the difficulty is to conceive to what the phrase xara 16 
roocipnucvoy Baciasioy refers by before-mentioned. Both translators 
say to the BaciAcia Yytvr before-mentioned, but by adopting this 
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reference to that Baorrsia, or crown, neither translator makes out 
any probable sense for the whole sentence, although they make a 
different one ; ; therefore [ apprehend that the word zgostenyevov re- 
fers to rd vad (xorAzwc) in line 43, which is afterwards called 76 
Bactdeov in order to show that the royal shrine was meant, and not 
any of the tiv dAAwy vadiv—for, in the first place, why should Bact 
Azia be changed here to +6 Basirziov, when, Bxosretee had been every 
where in use before for « crown ? Secondly, by its thus refer ring to 
veh bef ore-mentioned in line 45, we get a good sense for tergayayou, to 
which the translators have given no plausible meaning, but which 
may thus mean the teiragon, or square lop of the aforesaid shrine. 
Thirdly, a similar phrase occurs again i line 52, viz. roy mooeien- 
epévoy vady; here vadvis actually inserted, which was before called 
only 73 Gt Peeidy, but no-where does vaiy occur before until we go 
back to 7 ved in line 43. The sense will, by these means, be this; 
the decree directs “ to fasten golden Phylacteries upon the tetragon 
or square top of the aforesaid royal shrine, which tetragon goes 
round those crowns placed upon it, zee) tas Bacsrclas.” The tetragon 
then here meant was the square top of, or belonging to, the re 
and not that the crows in question ‘had four corners, as Mr. Weston 
translates the sentence: accordingly Heyne does so far accede to 
my sense, as to conceive that those crowns were placed upon some 
tetragon or other, but does not understand it to mean the square top 
of the shrine. His translation is this, “ ponere supra tetragono, 
quod ea regia insignia includit, jurta predictum insigne Woevr, am- 
uleta aurea.’ But thus, like Mr. Weston, he m akes TOosbonMEvay 
Pas tasioy refer to the Bactasia Woyevr befdte-mentioned, not to the 
royal yais before-mentioned, and xatd to mean near at, juxtd, iW- 
stead of of, or belonging to, hat royal yaoy, called 1 in His sentence 
vo Bacirgsov, as if he kad bait xtc troy moeosepywevoy Bucirsioy vaody 
to distinguish it from the array vadiy. 

In order still farther to confirm this proposed sense, it may be 
observed, that, as Mr. Combe mforms us here in his note, “ it is 
remarkable, that no Egyptian shrine has been figured in any works 
concerning Egyptian antiquities, one however is thus described in 
the catalog ue of John Kemp, ‘‘ templum tetrastylum m quo sedet 
Dea, forsali Isis, cujus fastig?i ie angulis totidem hostiz insi- 
dent, quincuncem aitum.” Efere express mention is made of the 
four corners of the square top, and it was these which were appa- 
rently meant by tetparyavov. In support of this ] may add, that a 
similar shrine may be seen in Denon’s Egypt, vol. ii. pl. 40. fig. 3., 
with an Egyptian Deity in it, and carried mm a boat in a procession 
by water. In the Isiac table moreover the three Deities, Isis, 
Horus, and Osiris, appear as inclosed within a figure, which on 
Paper is.like a parallelogram, because only one side of the shrine 
is represented, but 1 have no doubt it meant to represent such a 
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shrine, although there it may be thought by some to be a throne; 
and that of Isis has also a raised Curp on the top, which probably 
went round the square top, and would prevent the insignia placed 
upon it from falling off in processions. ‘This may have been the 
tetragon in the inscription, which thus went round the ten crowns 
or diadems placed there, megi ras BacsAsing ; 1m the middle of which 
was to be placed that Diadem called vr, which Mr. Weston has 
first. changed into wooyivr, and then conjectures it to be so called 
from Mercury, styled Sa yos in Homer; and this, notwithstanding 
his other supposition, that the first letter was a corruption of Rl, 
the Egyptian article for (he. But what business can Mercury have 
in Egypt, or to have an Egyptian article prefixed to his name? the 
whole word must have been Egyptian; accordingly Heyne here 
more rightly refers us for its meaning to the Coptic language— 
*« hujus vocis interpretatio ex Copticis foenerabitur.” 

As to the meaning of Wyévr, | have explained it to signify a Dia- 
dem of Cotton, p. 157, Qth vol. C/. J/. to which sense the word 
mepsicwevos refers soon after, as being bound round the head, which 
sense Heyne has preserved, but Mr. Weston has lost it by his word 
wore. I shall at present, however, confirm this sense still farther 
and the antiquity of the word in the Mgyptian language by a similar 
one, expressed by Greek letters in Plutarch’s sed. ef Ostir., where 
he informs us, that “ ivy was called by the Egyptians 93y”Ocipis.” 
1. e. che tree of Osiris; here we tind the very same Egyptian word 
Tche preserved in a Greek dress in the sense of a tree, viz. Teche +n’ 
Osiris, and it was probably the Egyptian 22, of, which, by adhering 
to the end of I’che, changed it into T'chen among the Copts, of 
which adhesion of such particles innumerable other examples exist 
in the Coptic ; just asin Teche w’ siphi to mean wood of Cedar, and 
Iche vn aloli for wood of a vine in the Coptic translation of scrip- 
ture, but there may possibly have been the same difference between 
T che and Boo, as between arbor and fignum in latm. However I 
have traced, there at least, the antiquity and genealogy of the Egyp- 
tian she and shen from the Hebrew of Moses to the Rosetta inserip- 
tion 200 years before Christ, and to the Coptic version, and now tothe 
age of Plutarch 100 after that era. In what other lanouage will Teche, 
or Sche be found to mean wood or (ree, and hence Cotion, just as £u- 
Aov doesin Greek? ‘Che Hebrews borrowed the orzginal Egyptian 
word sche, as meaning cotton, without manifesting any know- 
ledge of its primitive sense, but the Greeks literally and rightly 
translated its primitive sense by dao. ‘Lhese two words ‘byévr and 
xév both ma Greek dress confirm moreover that the Wy is ouly the 
Greek mode of expressing the Egyptian a’ for the. 

In this place I may also observe, that although both. translators 
render in the first Greek period sixovos ids by wmage of Jupiter, 
yet it is doubtful whether that was its meaning, because the Ngyp- 
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tian word seems to have meant only Deity in general, or possibly 
originally the Sun, as I have shown in a former paper. To this I 
may now add, that Diodorus says expressly, that the Egyptians 
themselves called Thebes the “ Czty of the Sun,” lib. 1., which 
was afterwards called Dios-polis. In your Journal, likewise, men- 
tion is made that even the Greeks did sometimes mean the Sun by 
66edc. Jupiter has as little concern with an Egyptian inscription as 
Mercury : and oo the word for 4:0; in the Egyptian letters, together 
with How still the modern name in Egypt for Dios-polis confirm, 
that the Egyptians themselves rather meant the Sun, than Jupiter 
by the word 4i3¢ ; to which the account in Syncellus, and also here 
in the inscription itself corresponds, of the Sun having been deem- 
ed the péyas Barsreds of all Egypt, next after Phtha the first péyas 
Baciacis. ‘Che Greeks gave the name of Jupiter to the chief Deity 
of every country, and Herodotus, having visited Egypt before 
Greek mythology was known there, found himself at great loss to 
give Greek names to L’'gyptian Deities, which was the cause of his 
confused statement of Egyptian mythology, by his intermixing two 
incongruous accounts. But it is evident from this inscription, 
that the Egyptians themselves never admitted any Greek mythology 
to be mixed with their own: I presume, therefore, that the temple 
of the Theban Jupiter, (as Herodotus pretends) was uo other than 
a temple of the Sun at ‘hebes, as was also that of Jupiter Ammon 
in the desert, where Herodotus himself mentions a spring of water 
to have been called the fountam of the Sun. The vanity of the 
Greeks, in giving the names of their own gods to those of other 
nations, has obscured the native mythology of all of them; but this 
inscription has recovered for us one genuine specimen of that cur- 
rent i Egypt, and which at the same time proves, that some degree 
of credit is to be given to the vetus chronicon preserved by Syncel- 
lus, although it may be sometimes erroneous. 

Heyne, moreover, in a note here observes, that as the name 
Phtha occurs sometimes in this inscription and at other times He- 
phaistos, this seems to contradict the general opinion, that the 
Egyptian Phtha meant the same as the Greek Vulcan; but he 
could not have read Akerblad’s letter concerning this inscription, “ 
which removes the objection, for it says, that in the Egyptian let- 
ters the same forms are found where. P/tha occurs in the Greek, 
.as where Hephaistos occurs ; so that this translator likewise into 
Greek has sometimes Grecianized the Egyptian names, and he may 
have done the same in regard to 41s, which, however, ought not 
to mislead us from the original Egyptian sense of the word. 

At line 46 the two translations are again somewhat different, and 
neither of them quite accurate: the words are, xal éme) rpiaxdda Tod 
Mecogy xul opolws [rot Meyelo dxtw xal dixarov] erwvipmouc vevouinacey 
el deysegeic ; Which Mr, Weston renders thus, “ And when, during 
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these two days of the same name, it has been decreed by the high 
priests.” But Heyne has more accurately represented the sense of 
Exwvipzous to be ‘nomine eyus [ Ptolemzi] consecrarunt sacerdotes :’ 
for just as at Athensthe Archon, whose name was affixed to the year, 
was called the eponymos Archon, so here those two days are called 
éxwvij.0s, to which the name of Ptolemy was aftixed by the priests, 
in one of which he was born, and in the other inaugurated; agree- 
ably to this, Plutarch informs us that the Egyptians affixed the 
name of some deity to each of the last five days of their year, and 
the later Persians did the same to every day of the year. We need 
not be surprised then that the decree directs, in line 48, rag jpépes 
Taibres dyesy EopTiy xera pve, which Mr. Weston translates to hold a 
Sestival on those days, monthly, but Heyne makes no plausible sense 
by rendering xara pyva in mense ; and as xet’ évtavurdy occurs in the 
Inscription as meaning yearly, surely xara wive must signify monthly. 
Upon the whole it is to be wished, that a new translation, with a 
selection of notes, may be undertaken ; a translation, which will be 
more easy in Latin than in English. 

The Greek copy appears to have been revised by Mr. Raper, 
and in general accurately, yet there are some accidental errors in it, 
as at line 23, yo(d)vou has (0) placed between crotchets, but it is the 
rho which is omitted, and it should be xip)evou. I see also no 
propriety in altering by conjecture letters clearly visible, because 
they may be thought errors by the sculptor, for this takes away 
the right of private judgment. ‘Thus, in line 44, domPoégduy 
is perfectly visible, which in the Greek copy is changed to ac- 
widoe(S)owy intentionally; whereas the former may be the most 
proper, for the crowns were not made 7 forms of serpents, 
but only the form of a serpent made wpon the front of each of 
them, and some how there represented, which &&8wy may express. 
But at least such letters as are thus altered merely by conject- 
ure, ought to be distinguished from those which are really de- 
faced, or,if not defaced, yet written with a wrong letter; but in 
all the three cases the doubtful letter is here imecluded within 
the same kind of crotchet as (0). This renders it impossible 
for readers to know exactly what is the reading on the stone 
itself. For what reason, moreover, 1s the word éxsygepy pre- 
fixed? there is no such word on the stone, and yet this 1s not 
placed between crotechets. ‘The addition of accents was at least 
superfluous, and through all these means together a reader 1s 
prevented from knowing the exact state of the original words, 
which all persons may wish to know, im order better to ascer- 
tain the meaning of them. 


Norwich. §. 
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Germania Lipsie vindicata. 


QUALEM in reductis tigrida saltibus: 
Venator urget plurimus Indicam, 
Clamore latratuque coecos 
Exagitans sili recessus; 
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Mox illa, apertam prospiciens viam, 
Effreena fertur per juvenum manus, 
Per tela, per rivos, et ipso 
Strata pedum fruticeta pulsu : 


Tales caterve prelia Gallice 
Gessere ; testis sanguine decolor 
Albisque, vicinzeque turres, 
Quas rapido prope plangit amne. 


Ter inde Gallus prosilit impetu 
Frustra, ter idem pallet ut obvias 
Cernit cohortes, ter recurrens- 
Solicito latet urbe vultu. 


« Ergo peractum est ? ibimus, ibimus, 
Quod fors malorum cunque minabitur 
Tentemus,” exclamat; ‘ triumphum 
Vel fugere hinc potuisse credam.” 


Eheu! futuri mens male provida, 
Instans periclum dum cavet, invenit ; 
Imbresque devitans viator 
Fulmimeo cadit ictus igne. 


Ultro sinistré Gallus avi petit 
Periculose moenia Lipsize, 
Arcesque turritas salutans 
Ipse suam properat ruinam. 


Non sic quiesces—te Tanais premit, 
Rhenique potor, te gravis Austria, 
Te, siqua gens litus pererrat 
Ulterius propiusve Balthis.* 


Quid semper audax in vetitum ruis? 

Quid tu serenum solem aquilonibus 
Mutare festinas, et agros, 

Quos vitrea Liger ambit unda, 


Nil te chorez, nil cithare juvant, 
Vitisque projectum sub umbra 
Purpureo bibere ore nectar? 





anneal 


1 Mare Suevicum sive sinus eat Balthis vocatur apud Casimirum. 


Sarbievium. 


Lib, iv. 8. 15, 
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Nunc danda ventis ista. Necessitas 
Quodcunque retro est carcere comprimit, 
Non lenis infectum precanti 
” ° 
Reddere quod semel hora vexit. 


At vox tubarum est missa,—phalangibus 
Cerno phalanges oppositas rapi, 
Signisque respondere signa, et 
Fulmina fulmimibus lacessi. 


Tilos, suorum vulnera civium 
Umbreque, et egris Patria fletibus, 
Ad ausa pugnantes, ad ausa 
Magna ciet, stimulatque vires. 


Hos, prisca gentis gloria, et imminens 
Discrimen urgent, urget in impetum 
Testisque laudatorque Princeps 
Insolitos acuens furores. 


Sed quid Tyrannus, fama quid Imperi 
Possint ? coruscam concutit egida 
Adversa Libertas, et hostem 
Ecce! sui pudet, ecce! partes 


Non indecorus transfuga deserit 
Inauspicatas ; et, vice mutua, 
Servire dediscens, ‘'yranno 
Servitium minitatur ipsi. 


Adhuc supremam nutat in aleam 
Fortuna pugna: signa fugacium 
Jam versa, ductorisque tergum 
Cernere erat, refluumque Martem. 


Nunc pande portas, Gallia, nunc tuis 
Sparsas cohortes excipe moenibus. 
Cessasne? mox miles sequaci 
Qui superest rapietur ense. 


Audis ut instans ingruit hostium 
Tumultus? audis quo fremitu canit 
Poeana pubes, et tremendam 

Destinat ingeminare cladem ? 


« Nunc Urbis arces, nunc ego Sequanam 
Visam triumphans,—non patrios Lares, 
Non templa, non turpi parentum 
Busta sinam violasse dextra 
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Impune Gallos.”—Parce tamen, precor, 
Ah! parce capte (vel capere est satis) 
Urbi, nec admoto ruinam 
Igne sacre meditare sedi, 


Quam semper Artes, et soror Artium 
Discincta amavit Gratia, qua.frequens 
Graiumque Romanumque marmor 
Spirat adhuc, veteresque gaze. 


Non vana fovi vota—manet, manet 
Antiqua sedes ; stat caput Iinpert, 
Porteque nequicquam minaces 
Cardinibus patuere versis, 


Non foederatorum agmina Principum 
Aus morari; qui, generosils 
Pugnare quzrentes, vetustz 
Rite colunt monumenta fame. 


Quo nunc triumphi, Gallia, pristini ? 
Quo fugit ardor? quo jocus insolens ? 
Princepsque Regnatrixque, et Infans 
Spes dubiui malé firma regni? 


Ergo paterni litoris exulem 
Tandem vocavit post hyemes Ducem 
Multas, redonavitque avito 
Imperio popularis aura? 


Ridet benigna Phoebus adored, 
Ridentque campi ; jam gladium novas 
Conflabis in falces, nec Arcton, 
Galle, tremes, neque tu Britannos. 


O Pax, inaccessi ztheris incola, | 
Que secla quondam Justitize comes 
Ferrata fugisti, retrorsum 
Usque timens iterare cursus! 


Ergo revises, tarda nimis, genus 
Mortale, et almo regna supervolans 
Vultu, fatigatum duellis 
Dona ferens recreabis orbem? 


Pelix redibis ; nam neque lubricd 
Decepta Veri rursus imagine 
Tu, Diva, debebis Tyranno 
Ludibrium facilesque risus. 
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At cana tecum perveniet Fides, 
Cornuque pleno Copia ; te colent 
Legesque, Libertasque Legum 

Auspiciis stabilita dextris. 


JOANNES JACOBUS BLUNT, 
Coll. Div. Joann. Alum. 


In Comittis Maximis, 
A. D. MDCCCXIV. 





BOADICEA. 
4 POEM, 
WHICH OBTAINED THE CHANCELLOR’S MEDAL 
AT THE CAMBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT, JULY 1814. 


ar een 


Tyrant of earth! whose banner wide unfurl’ 
Wav’d o’er the ruins of a conquer’d world ; 
O Rome, beneath yon heav’n what region lies, 
But calls on thee the vengeance of the skies? 
What favor’d shore where ne’er thy legions dread 5 
Have crush’d the flow’rs of Peace with iron tread ? 
But now—an outcast band, a robber horde, 
And now—of half the globe the scourge and lord. 
Ausonia’s plains beneath thy bondage groan, 
And Carthage sinks, and leaves her place unknown; 10 
E’en fair Athena sees her sacred fane 
Shrink at thy touch, and mourns her egis vain: 
For thee the East her sparkling treasures spreads, 
For thee her mountains lift their spicy heads ; 
Ungorg’d with all the teeming Orient yields, 15 
Thou ask’st the North her bleak and barren fields ; 
Indignant Ister rolls his subject flood, 
And feels his eddies warm with native blood ; 
Albion looks forth from all her cliffs—thy oars , 
Bear war and bloodshed to her peaceful shores, 20 
Impatient still while Peace and Freedom own 
One single spot beneath the starry zone. 
And thinks thy soul, elate with conquest’s glow, 
Thy widening reign no bounds on earth shall know? 


- 
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Think’st thou the Deluge of thy power shail spread 
Till not one islet shows its verdant head ; 

Tull, like the dove the olive-branch that bore, 

Fair Peace shall seek in vain a friendly shore, 

And banish’d Liberty on soaring wing | 

Back to her native skies indignant spring '— 

Vain thought ! beyond thy empire’s sweeping bound 
Shall Freedom find some hallow’d spot of ground; 
Driv’n from the climes where fervid summer glows, 
She seeks the northern wastes and polar snows, 
There, though the bleak blasts rend th’ inclement sky, 
Shall Nature smile beneath her cheering eye, 
Unfading there her blooms and flow’rs remain, 


‘Till thy vast empire shrinks to naught again. 


What though thou deem that thine 1s Albion’s shore, 
Her day of freedom gone, her battles o’er ; 
Deem thou may’st smiling hear around thee rise 
Her groans of anguish, her accusing cries, 
And see her Queen in widow’d sorrow stand, 
Red from thy scourge, a,1d bleeding from thy hand, 
Destin’d in vain her country’s wrongs to mourn, 
Slave to thy slaves, insulted and forlorn ; 
Perhaps e’en yet her patriot arm may stay 
"Thy mad Ambition on his crimson’d way. 
E’en now—while ’mid the calm that slumbers wide, 
‘Thou view’st the prospect round in swelling pride, 
Tnhal’st each breeze, and think’st for thee they bear 
Their ripening fragrance through the balmy air ; 
E’en now the coming tempest loads the gales, 


Waves through the woods, and breathes along the vales ; 


Jt comes—it comes—I hear the boding sound 

‘That calls the spirits of the storm around ; 

O’er all the sky their sable wings they spread, 

And point the bolts of Vengeance at thy head. 
Ye Pow’rs that guard your Albion’s rude domains, 

Her trackless wilds and grey-extending plains, 

Untrod since Nature’s hand m ruin hurl’d 

The bands of rock that chain’d her to the world ; 

Whom the rapt Druid sees in terrors rove 

Mid the deep silence of his gloomy grove, 

Or where your temples vaulted by the skies, 

A frowning band of giant columns rise ; 

And ye who haunt the shores where Mona rides 

Securely moor’d amid the rocking tides, 

Bend from your cloudy car. If e’er your force 


_ Check’d Julius’ steps, and stay’d his victor course ; 
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Afurg’d by you Caractacus’s éar 
Swept down Silurian steeps the torrent. war ; 
If fir’d by you his captive eye could roll 
Its freeborn glance and awe a despot’s soul ; 
Now bid each arm in injur’d freedom strong, 75 
Avenge a Country’s woes, a Monarch’s wrong. 
Lo! through the surge the Roman chargers bound, 
That girds your sacred Mona’s woods around ; 
In vain your hoary Druids on the shore 
Their torches toss and imprecations pour ; 80 
In vain your fearless tribes, a faithful band, 
Before your shrines unyielding fall or stand : 
The victors stride above the ranks of dead, 
Your hallow’d vistas shrink before their tread; 
Fall’n are your sacred groves where silence reign’d, 85 
Your altars ruin’d and your shrines profan’d ; 
Your priests, their silver hair with gore defil’d, 
Lie on the strand in ghastly carnage pil’d; 
And lie they unreveng’d ? with impious hand, 
Shall Rome deal woes around the groaning land, 90 
And shall no pow’r that guards the injur’d good 
Look from yon azure skies, and mark her deeds of blood ? 
Yes, they have mark’d; and speak in“ portents dread 
The wrath that trembles o’er th’ oppressor’s head. 
Push’d from its base his idol Vict’ry falls, 05 
Unbodied furies howl along the walls, 
Empurpled Ocean glows with slaughter dy’d, 
And hoary Thames beneath his glassy tide, 
Unseen before, his shadowy tow’rs displays, 
And wrecks of palaces of former days; 100 
As if some nation once that rose sublime, 
Once proud like Rome, and deep like her in crime, 
Would lift its head and break its long repose, 
To warn the tyrant of impending woes. 
O sinking Albion, yet again arise, 105 
Rear thy fair front, and lift thy gladden’d eyes ; 
Feel all a mother’s joy thy sons to see 
Grasp the red blade for freedom and for thee. 
Pour’d from the pathless glen, the forest’s gloom, 
Fierce as their native bands of wolves they come ; 110 
Dark-frowning chiefs, and shaggy forms appear, 
Burning for blood, and shake the thirsty spear, 
While, ’mid the throng, like whiten’d foam that laves 
The restless ocean’s darkly-rolling waves, 
SE is NES AS 1 nd) EO el 
3 Tacitus, An, XIV. 32. Dio Cass, LXII. 1, 
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The song of battle from the trembling string. 
But why above the throng observant strains 
Each eager gaze o’er all the crowded plains? 
Tis she !—above the countless thousands seen 
Lifts her exalted form the Warrior-Queen : 
Her lofty forehead mark’d with high command, 
And stamp’d with majesty by nature’s hand ; 
Indignant Freedom glows upon her cheeks, 
But on her front no milder passion speaks, 
Severe and stern ;—not her’s the gentler grace, 
The melting eye, the fascimating face, 
The charms that o’er each speaking feature rove, 
And fix the gaze, and steal the soul to love; 


No-—would’st thou yiew fair Woman’s softer mould ? 


Then by her side those sister forms behold ; 
Bright o’er the wavy crowd as western beams 


That gild with trembling light pleas’d Ocean’s streams. 
Oh! though each bosom there, each untaught mind, 


By social arts untutor’d, unrefin’d, 

Knew but the feelings Nature gives her child, 
Rude as her savage scenes, and harsh, and wild, 
Yet think not there might Beauty shed her rays 
Unmark’d, unfelt, by ev’ry careless gaze. — 
No—as each Briton’s eye was thither turn’d, 


Each swelling breast with keener vengeance burn’d, 


Each firmer grasp’d his spear and ily swore 
To write their injuries in Roman gore. 


O Beauty! heav’n-born Queen! thy snowy hands 


Hold the round earth in viewless magic bands ; 
From burning climes where riper graces flame 
To shores where cliffs of ice resound thy name, 
From savage times ere social life began 

To fairer days of polish’d, soften’d man, 

To thee, from age to age, from pole to pole, 
All pay the unclaim’d homage of the soul. 
Though not, Bonduca, thine the dove-like eye 
That asks, omnipotent, for sympathy, 

Yet to that stately form, that regal brow 
Might free-born Pride, and fearless Valor bow. 
All. hail, thy Albion’s much-loved Queen, to thee, 
Daughter of Monarchs! Monarch of the free! 
Heiress of Kings whose patriarchal sway 

Th’ untam’d Icenian triumphs to obey ! 

Oft have thy Britons seen a female hand 

Pour life and gladness round a grateful land, 
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Oft have they seen a woman’s prowess guide 

The storm of war, and stem the battle’s tide ; 

E’en now they feel thy words, thy looks impart. 

Indignant courage to each free-born heart, 

And bid thee lead them on, where Freedom cries, 165 
And Vengeance beckons from the angry skies. 

Heard’st thou, O Rome, that shout, whose deepen’d shock 

Shook to its base the isle’s eternal rock? 

Thy steel-clad watchman from his turret high, 

Has heard it burst the lurid eastern sky, 170 
As when the tempest which th’ horizon shrouds 

Rolls in the centre of his gather’d clouds, 

And up the concave from the south afar 

The distant Thunder drives his rapid car ; 

And as his fiery steeds impetuous come, 175 
And glance with ruddy track across the gloom, 

So, red with blood and Desolation’s stains 

‘The path of Ruin sweeps across thy plains. 

Haste, Roman, haste! lo, bending to its fall, 
Destruction trembles o’er Augusta’s wall, 180 
Thy rising cities wildly shriek dismay’d 
And ask thy guardian hand, thy parent aid ; 

Go—bid the surge of insurrection bide - 

In midway course, and backwards rell its tide ; 

No—bid thy angry Adria’s waves obey 185 
‘Thy chiding voice, and call their storms away ; 

Push backwards up thy red Vesuvius’ steep 

The lava torrent pouring to the deep ; 

Alike thy might is vain ; ’tis thine to fear, 

Imperious despot! thine to tremble here. _ 190 

Woe to thy towns! amid their shrieking walls 
Quick in the work of death the falchion falls ; 

Exulting there Destruction’s Demons rise, 

And on the steaming carnage mount the skies ; 

And nodding ruins in a lake of blood 195 

_ Mark the sad place where peopled cities stood. ) 

Speak not of mercy ;—of the kindly glow 

That warms the heart to spare a fallen foe. 

Would’st thou to pity soothe with suasive tongue 

The raging lioness who seeks her young, 200 
And bid her if her course the spoiler meet, 

Fawn at his knees, and harmless kiss his feet ? 

Frenzied with wrongs they seek revenge alone, 

Mercy to beg or give alike unknown. 

But ah! not yet ’tis theirs to view the foe ; 205 
Crush’d at their feet, and laid for ever low: 
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Though droop his eagle crest and ruffled plumes, 
Still stern revenge his fiery eye illumes ; 

Driv’n from his quarry, watchful yet he sails, 
And wheels in distant circles on the gales, 

And nearer sweeping still, in balanced flight, 
Prepares to stoop with renovated might. 

Heard ye the clang of mingling armies there, 
Mix’d with the groans of Anguish and Despair, . 
And all the piercing sounds of battle roar, 

Loud as the deep that yawns on Norway’s shore ; 
When o’er the Ocean’s voice of thunder rise 

The shrieking vessel’s agonizing cries. 

Lo! chiefs sublime amid the storm of death 
Buffet the raging surge that roars beneath, 

While through the mangled files the scythe-arm’d car 
‘Tears its red path across the opening war, 

And naked bosoms bar’d to danger feel 

The mailed legion’s points of gleaming steel : 

Ah, mourn not, warriors, for the life ye leave, 
Grieve for your Albion, for your country grieve ; 
For lo! the whirlwind blast of battle veers, 

And backwards bends that grove of patriot spears, 
And louder swell above the mingled cry 

The Roman’s pealing shouts of Victory. 

In vain above the shatter’d throng is seen 

With terror-darting eye the Warrior-Queen, 
While wet with blood her long bright tresses toss’d 
Float like a standard o’er the rallying host ; 

In vain the conqu’ring legions pause and stand 

In mid career, check’d by a woman’s hand : 
Borne down the cataract that sweeps the ground, 
O’er falling ranks her fiery coursers bound, 

Fling from their rapid wheels the crimson spray, 
As Death and Fate in vain might stop their way, 
And like some meteor red that shoots afar, 

Across the gloom of elemental war, 

Deep purpled o’er from head to heel with blood, 
They dart and vanish in yon blacken’d wood. 

Unheard thy seraph notes, O Pity, rise, 
Where War’s stern clamor raves along the skies ; 
Tn vain would sex, would youth, demand thy aid 
To stay the Victor’s slaughter-blunted blade. 
With tiger port along the carnag’d ground 
Glad Triumph stalks, and rolls his eyes around; 
And Freedom, lingering ere she onward sweeps 
To Caledonia’s wilds and rugged steeps, 
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Sheds o’er her sons and daughters, there who fell, 

A mournful tear, and breathes a sad farewell. 
But deep within that wood, where branches throw 

A vaulted, monumental sloom below, 

So still that all the battle’s distant scream 

The tumult of another world might seem, 

Lo! where its leafless arms yon blasted tree 

Waves o’er the form of fallen Majesty. 

Grasp’d in her hand that empty chalice tells, 

Why on her forehead death’s damp chilness dwells, 

Why at her feet her children pale are seen, 

Lovely in death with marble looks serene. 

It seems as on her brow the changeful strife 

Would soon for ever close, of Death and Life ; 

It seems as Life but linger’d there to cast 

One mother’s look before she look’d her last. 

And near, a Druid’s sacred brow is rear’d, 

White on his harp is toss‘d his silver beard, 

While sad and wild amid the waving trees 

The death-song floats upon the sighing breeze, 

And seems in tones of sadden’d praise to shed 

A grateful influence round her dying head. 
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‘Though o’er the strings his hands have ceas’d to stray, a75 


And left the plaintive notes to die away, 

They melt as if some spirit of the air 

With notes of triumph lov’d to linger there. 
Well may the Druid mark that vivid glow, 
That lightning glance which fires her pallid brow ; 
As if those sounds that breath’d around had cast 
On'life’s warm embers one reviving blast ; 

As if those floating notes on wings sublime 

Had borne her soul across th’ abyss of time : 
While her fix’d gaze in air appears to spy 
Unearthly forms conceal’d from mortal eye, 
And her pale lip triumphant smiles at death, 

In accents wild she pours her parting breath : 

«Yes, Roman! -proudly shake thy crested brow, 
"Tis thine to conquer, thine to triumph now; 

For thee, lo! Vict’ry lifts her gory hand, 
And calls the Fiends of Terror on the land, 
And flaps, as tiptoe on thy helm she springs, 
Dripping with British blood, her eagle wings. 

“ Yet think not, think not "long to thee ’tis giv’n 
To laugh at Justice, and to mock at Heav’n; 
Soon shall thy head with blood-stain’d laurels crown’d 
Stoop at the feet of Vengeance to the ground. 
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I see amid the gloom of future days 

Thy turrets totter, and thy temples blaze ; 300 
I see upon thy shrmking Latium hurl’d 

The countless millions of the northern world ; 

I see, like vultures gathering to their prey, 

The shades of states that fell beneath thy sway ; 

"They leave their fall’n palaces and fanes, 305 
Their grass-grown streets, and ruin-scatter’d plains, 

Where lonely long they viewless loved to dwell, 


* And mourn the scenes that once they lov’d so well ; 


Triumphant, lo! on all the winds they come 
And clap th’ exulting hand o’er fallen Rome, ~ 310 
And hovering o’er thy domes that blazing glow, : 
Their waving pinions fan the flames below ; 
They view rejoic’d the conflagration’s gleams 
Shoot their long glare o’er Tiber’s redden’d streams; 
And snuff the carnage-tainted smokes that rise 315 
An incense sweet, a grateful sacrifice. 
—‘ Sad Tiber’s banks with broken columns spread ! 
Fall’n every fane that rear’d to heav’n its head! 
Poor heap of ashes! Grandeur’s mould’rmg tomb! 
Art thou the place, was once Eternal Rome ? 320 
‘‘’Yes, Roman; snatch thy triumph whilst thou may, 
Weak is thy rage, and brief thy little day: 
Vanish’d and past the momentary storm, 
Albion, my Albion, brighter shows her form. 
Far o’er the rolling years of gloom I spy 325 
Her oak-crown’d forehead lifted to the sky, 
Above the low-hung mists unclouded seen, 
Amid the wreck of nations still serene ; 
She bursts the chains, when hands like thine would bind 
The groaning world, and lord it o’er mankind. 330 
Amid yon glitt’ring flood of liquid light, 
Float regal forms before my dazzled sight ; 
Like stars along the milky zone that blaze, 
Their sceptred hands and gold-bound fronts they raise ; 
My Sons !—my Daughters !—faint, alas, and dim, $85 
Before these failing eyes your glories swim, 
Mix’d with the mists of death.— 11s yours to throw 
Your radiance round, while happier ages flow; | 
I smile at storms of earthly woe, and rise, 
Shades of my sires! to your serener skies.” 340 


July, 1814. WILLIAM WHEWELL, 
Trinity College. 
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No. IV. 


ScuIsmE unmaskt; or a conference between Mr. P. Gunning, and 
J. Reison on the one part, and two disputants of the Romish profes- 
sion on the other. Paris 1658, 8vo. 

As this report purporting to be set forth at Paris is apocryphal, the 
testimonies of contemporaries concerning it will be produced in an 
appendix to the tracts, 





NO. Ve 


A PREFACE 


TO THE 
Ensuing Paraphrastical Exposition ;* 
BY 
THE MOST WORTHY AND LEARNED 


MR. JOHN PEARSON, 
Minister of St. Clements Eastcheape. 


Iv the Eunuch in the Acts, having a Prophet in his hand, and being 
asked this question, Understandest thou what thou readest ? could give 
no better answer than that, How can I, except some man should guide 
me ? \f this were the best account which could there be given where 
the original language was familiarly * understood ; what need of an In- 
terpreter must they have, who, far distant both in time and place, can 
read the Prophets in no other than their mother language, and that most 
different from the tongue in which those holy authors wrote ? As there- 
fore the generality of Christians could not read the Scriptures at all, 
except they were first translated : so when they are, many parts of them 
cannot yet be understood until they be interpreted. And, as of all the 
holy writers the Prophets are confessedly most obscure ; so amongst 
them the smallest must necessarily be most intricate: brevity always 
causing some obscurity. 





*A Paraphrasticall explication of the twelve Minor Prophets. By Da. 
Stokes, D. D. 4to. London, 1659. 
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Now, though there be many commentators, who have copiously 
written on the Prophets: yet we shall not find that light which might 
be expected from them; because some have undertaken to expound 
those oracles, being themselves either altogether ignorant of their lan- 
guage, or * very little versed in it. Others enlarge themselves by way 
of doctrines or common place, which may belong as well to any 
Authors as to those to which they are applied. Wherefore if any man 
hath really a desire to understand the Scriptures, I commend unto him 
those Interpreters, whose expositions are literal, searching and declaring 
the proprieties of the speech of the Author, and the scope and aim 
which he that wrote had in the writing of it. 

Of these literal Interpreters, useful to all readers, those are most 
advantageous to the unlearned, who contrive their expositions by way 
of paraphrase, and so make the Author speak his own sense plainly, 
and perspicuously ; which is the greatest life that can be given unto 
any writing originally obscure. For if the Interpreter truly understand 
the mind of the Author, then without any trouble or circumlocution it 
becomes the same thing as if the writer* had clearly at first exprest 
himself. And therefore proportionably to our opinion of the know- 
ledge of the Paraphrast we may rely upon the understanding of the 
Author. 

Thus in these smaller Prophets acknowledged by all, especially by 
such as know most, to be obscure, that Interpreter who shall be able 
to deliver their mind, and contrive the same as if it proceeded imme- 
diately from themselves, must necessarily be confessed the best exposi- 
tour. And no man can be able to perform this but he who is exactly 
knowing of all the idioms of the Hebrew tongue, and familiarly ac- 
quainted with, and constantly versed in the Prophets themselves, and 
the writings of the Jews. 3 

Now such a person, as this is, hath taken the pains to benefit the 
church of God with a paraphrase of this nature. The Reverend and 
learned Dr. Stokes, who hath from the happy begmning of his studies 
been known most industriously to have prosecuted * that of the Orien- 
tal languages, and hath for more than forty years constantly made re- 
marks upon the Hebrew text, from which he hath raised unto himself a 
body of critical observations ready and, most fit for public view. 
Amongst many advantages accruing especially to the understanding of 
the Scriptures, he hath made choice to publish this paraphrase of the 
small prophets: a work of more real than seeming value. Which I 
cannot sufficiently commend to the reader, neither in respect of itself, 
(it is of so great use and benefit) nor in reference to his other works, 
which we may hope to see according to the entertainment given to this. 
And that (Christian reader) he desires may be found correspondent to 


the desert thereof; who is the Author’s 
Most affectionate Friend, 


but in this more thine, 


JOHN PEARSON. 
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NO. VI. . 


AN EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


CREED, 


BY 
JOHN PEARSON.—*. 
LONDON : 
CIOIDCLIX. 





NO. VII. 


GOLDEN REMAINS 


OF THE 
EVER MEMORABLE 


MR. JOHN HALES, 
EATON COLLEGE, etc. 4°. 1659. 


To THE READER. 


Ir that Reverend and worthy person, Mr. Faringdon, had not died 
before the impression of this book, you had received from that excel- 
lent hand an exact account of the 4uthor’s Life, which he had begun, 
and resolved to perfect, and prefix to this edition. And as the loss of 
him is great in many particulars, so especially in this; because there 
was none to whom Mr. Hales was so thoroughly known as unto him, 
nor was there any so able to declare his worth, partly by reason of his 
own abilities eminently known ; principally he learn’d his authour from 
an intimate converse, who was a man never to be truly express’d but by 
himself. 

Iam therefore to entreat thee, reader, being deprived of the proper 
Plutarch, not to expect any such thing asa life from me, but to accept 
so much onely as is here intended. If Mr. Hales were unknown unto 
thee, be pleased to believe what I know and affirm to be true of him s. 
if he were known, then onely be satisfi’d that what is published in his 
name did really proceed from him: and more then this needs not to 
be spoken in reference to the advancement of this work ; because he 
which knew or believeth what an excellent person Mr. Hales was, and 
shall be also perswaded that he was the authour of this book, caunot 
chuse but infinitely desire to see and read him in it. 

In order to the first of these, I shall speak no more than my own 
long experience, intimate acquaintance, and high veneration grounded 
upon both, shall freely and sincerely prompt me to. Mr. John Hales, 

No. XIX. Cl. Jl, VoL. X, one or 
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sometime Greek Professor of the University of Oxford, long Fellow of 
Eaton College, and at last also Prebendary of Windsore, was a man, 1 
think, of as great a sharpness, quickness, and subtility of wit, as ever 
this, or, perhaps, any nation bred. His industry did strive, if it were 
possible, to equal the largeness of his capacity, whereby he became as 
great a master of polite, various, aud universal learning, as'ever yet 
conversd with books. © Proportionate to his reading was his medita- 
tion, which furnished him with a judgement beyond the vulgar reach of 
man, built upon unordinary notions, rais’d out of strange observations, 
and comprehensive thoughts within himself. So that he really was a 
most prodigious example of an acute and peircing wit, of a vast and 
illimited knowledge, of a severe and profound judgement. 

Although this may seem, as in itself it truly is, a grand elogium ; 
yet I cannot esteem him less inany thing which belongs to a good man, 
then in those intellectual perfectious : and had he never understood a 
letter, he had other ornaments suilicient to endear him. For he was of 
a nature, (as we ordinarily speak) so kind, so sweet, so courting all 
mankind, of an affability so prompt, so ready to receive all conditions 
of men, that I conceive it near as easie a task for any one to become so 
knowing as so obliging. 

As a Christian, none more ever was acquainted with the nature of the 

Gospel, because none more studious of the knowledge of it, or 
’ more curious in the search, which being strengthened by those great 
advantages before mentioned, could not prove otherwise then highly 
effectual. He took indeed to himself a liberty of judgeing, not of 
others, but for himself: and if ever any man might be allowed in these 
_Kiatters to judge, it was he who had so long, so much, so advanta- 
giously considered, and which is more, never could be said to have had 
the least worldly design in his determinations. He was not only most 
truly and strictly just in all his secular transactions, most exemplary, 
meek and humble, notwithstanding his perfections, but beyond all 
example charitable, giving unto all, preserving nothing but his books, 
to continue his learning and himself: which when he had before 
digested, he was forced at last to feed upon, at the same time the hap- 
‘piest and most unfortunate helluwo of books, the grand example of learn- 
ing, and of the envy and contempt whicli tolloweth it. 

This testimony may be truly given of his person, and nothing in it 
liable to the least exception, but this alone, that it comes far short of 
him, Which intimation I conceive more necessary for such as knew 
him not, then all which hath been said. 

In reference to the second part of my design, I confess, while he lived 
none was ever more solicited and urged to write, and thereby truly 
to teach the world, than he; none ever so resolved (pardon the 
"expression, so obstinate) against it. His facile and courteous nature 
learnt onely not to yield to that sollicitation. And therefore the 
world must be content to suffer the loss of all his learning with the 
deprivation of himself: and yet he cannot be accused for hiding of 
his talents, being so communicative, that his chamber was a church, 
and his chair a pulpit. Bey 
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Onely that there might besome taste continue of him, here are some 
of his Remains recollected; such as he could not but write, and such 
‘as when written were out of his power to destroy. ‘These consist of 
Sermons, Miscellanies, and Letters, and each of them proceeded from 
him upon respective obligations: this impression is further augmented 
with the addition of some Authentic Letters, relating to the same trans- 
action. His letters, though written by himself, yet were wholly in the 
power of that honourable person to whom they were sent, and by that 
means they were preservd. The Sermons preach’d on several eminent 
occasions were snatch’d from him by his friends, and in their hands the 
copies were continued, or by transcription dispers’d. Of all which 
now published for fis, there 1s need to say no more than this, that you 
may be confident they are his. 


This, Reader, is all the trouble thought fit to be given thee, 
BY JOHN PEARSON. 








Correction, by conjecture, of Eurierpes in the 336th 
line of the Pua@nissa, Ed. Valckenaer 4to. 1755, Fra- 
mequere.. Barnes and Beck 335. Porson. v. 340, 
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(Edipus being blind, Suparoorerhs, and regretting sae el 
the division of the brothers, that is, the absence of Polynices, 
rushed upon his sword above the beam of suspension, or from 
which he had suspended himself, groaning and cursing his chil- 
dren ; that is, he stabbed himself first, and hanged himself after- 
wards—but this is not the meaning of the place, and it is useless 
and unnecessary for me to show the improbability of such an in- 
terpretation. ‘The professed critics and scholiasts have labored 
in vain to clear the passage of its difficulties, which is inexpli- 
cable as it stands, but on reading répavé 7 dyyoves for Tegepve it 
will be intelligible, and signify, that he drove the sword to his own 
destruction beyond the tender parts of strangulation. Compare vy. 
1467 Pheeniss. did péoov 20 avxivos Obst cidnpoy. V. Il. di regeva 
 xeda. V. 237, and Cressz in fragmentis | 3 
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avige way £igous he went, or leaped, or fell upon the sword, § ince | 
TeDEe T dey ives against the throat, that is, he stuck himself in 
the neck : dzée, with an accusative, has the force of mapa, trans, 
ultra, contra. 


S. WESTON. 


MANUSCRIPT OF ASCHYLUS, 


CoMPARED wiTH Pauw’s EpiTIOoN. 
Eg 
NO. I, 


Tost ingenious men of letters, who compiled the Catalogue of Ma- 
nuscripts belonging to the King of France, have indicated as curious, 
on account of its various readings, a copy of A'schylus preserved in 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, at Paris, and numbered 2789. “ hunc codi- 
cem consulere oper pretium foret, utpote qui varias lectiones non 
contemnendas exhibeat.” Mons. Vauvilliers, a distinguished French 
critic, was induced to examine this MS. which he found to be of the 
sixteenth century, written on paper, in a quarto form, and containing 
the Prometheus, the Seven at Thebes, and the Persians: a life of Aschy- 
lus is prefixed, which with the difference of a few words, more or less, 
is the same that we find printed in Pauw’s edition. 

The MS. having recorded the inscription placed on A’schylus’s tomb 
by the inhabitants of Gela, gives another comprised in one pentameter 
verse as follows : 


"Aeroy 2& bvingwy Boéypucr tumels aver. 

These words, which but vaguely describe the manner of our poet's 
death, appear like the conclusion of an epigram. We may certainly 
correct ’Acvdy and read ’Aerod. ! 

In the Prometheus, verse 42, the printed editions have 


Aisi re 0} vas ob xad Dodoous mAgws. 


perhaps the poet would have written ais) od 07 vyAjs ve, the MS. reads 
aiei 71, which may be rendered in our inane “* you have a certain 
character of harshness.” 

In verse 87, the editions have ruy4s, which but faintly expresses the 
actual state of Prometheus, fettered by the hand of Vulcan : réexyvy¢ 
in the MS. describes with much more truth and precision the chains 
forged by that able artist whom Homer denominates xAvrorevyys, 
(iliad A. 571.) 


compared with Pauw’s Edition. 10! 


In verse 219, weray.Baoys instead of weaauGabys written in the text, 
as in our editions, is perfectly according to the style of schylus, 
"Irovpevos pitas Airvaiass Une, (verse 365.) seems as good a read- 
ing as that commonly received ivyovwevos, for the poet has already said 
that Typhon had been burnt by the thunderbolt; he then mentions his 
being reduced to cinders : isolUjevos, placed between the two passages, 
is still the same idea under another word. Such a repetition appears to 
argue the sterility of A’schylus, but imovwevoe would present, by a new 
meee Typhon overwhelmed beneath the weight of Etna, which Pin- 
‘dar calls | 


Pd Sad 
Troy yvewoeroay exaroynegara Tupdyos, 


. * pressuranr onus precelsum centipitis Typhonis.” (Olymp. 5.) : Tres, ac- 
cording to Julius Pollux, signifies properly “a fuller’s press.”* So that 
the reading of our MS. would have the merit of combining the images 
employed on the same subject by two poets most bold in their use of 
metaphors. 

Verse 389. baxotyrs raynpaurels Edoas, prevents the homonymy of our 
editions xparotvrs mayncareis edgas: and in verse 430. vrocrevate: ex- 
presses more happily the weight which overwhelms Atlas than uToBac- 
ratet, as we read in the printed copies. 

Neither reocyAodwevoy (in verse 437.) nor TOOTEAOUMEVOY suthiee to the 
measure, but it comes near rgocryAovuevoy, a fortunate conjecture if 
any examples of this compound verb could be discovered, and which 
should not be rejected even though none appear. This presents a second 
conjecture: might we read Wee ras oryAovuevov, “ Sic quasi cippum 
factum,” for this image would perfectly express Prometheus chained 
and immoveable as Caucasus. : 

In verse 479, we read, according to the printed editions, 

obx Hy aArskyu’ obdzy, 0002 Bowoimoy 

ov xploroy, vos miTTOY. 
*“ Nullum erat remedium, neque esculentum, non unguentum neque 
poculentum,” this is evidently a defective reading, although Mr. Heath 
says that Aischylus did not trouble himself on the subject of grammati- 
cal exactness, but the phrase appears perfectly regular, if we adopt the 
reading of our MS. 

obx Hv adcknw’ oddiv, oddiv Bodospoy 

od yplorev, ob méTsOTOY. 

Perhaps in verse 638. ws 7 oroxAaiioas, according to the MS. may 
not be right ; but the common reading is certainly bad, the passage 
wants correction. M. Brunck has printed Wor’ droxdAavoas, 

In verse 839. xexajoreras is, perhaps, better than xAniycerat, because 
it presents to Io, as more near, the glory of bestowing her name on. the 
Bosphorus. 





™ We refer our correspondent to Mr. E. H. Barker’s dissertation about 
the word imoty inserted in No, XVII.—Ep. 
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Avddsy @eovdiv (in verse 906.) appears fully equal to the reading av- 


badns Qeerdv, but in verse 970. recyuacr seems much better than 


nyuoot, for Mercury says to Prometheus (as we read in the printed 
editions), 
AID Zoints TOIS MapovoI THAT. 


It is thus but a simple expression: if we substitute roeyuaci, “ deli- 
clari videris rerum tuarum statu,” becomes a most bitter taunt, and 
the answer of Prometheus yAida yridavras wide rods ewods eyw ex deors 
ious, “ 1 do enjoy it, and may I behold my enemies enjoy the same,” 
is a cutting repartee to the cruel irony. 

In verse 1056. ei rae’ evruyy would re-establish the measure and 
render unnecessary the conjectures of Canter, Stanley, and Pauw, 
dividing the diphthong ev so as to read ei rad évruy7 which would be 
the plural neuter of evruyys, for it is a solecism to suppose it of the 
subjunctive of evruyew, as the conjunction <i can only be in construc- 
tion with the indicative or optative. 

The measure of verse 1070 is destroyed in our printed editions by 
the reading azz’ «yw. We find in the MS. d7’ eya which restores the 
measure. . 


ee el 


We now proceed to the Seven at Thebes. In verse 55, ZAroy is not 
absolutely necessary, the printed editions have zAsimoy. ‘They also read 
(verse 33.) 

AsO uas medsomACKTUTOS 
T iyxolurerai Bow, 


The MS. has weduraAcurumds re wor yeiurrsras, and wor is much 
better: this Mr. Brunck has adopted. “ Armorum sonitus tremen- 
dus e campo auribus appropinguat.” 

In verse 104. rarayos ody gvos doces gives a very regular iambic: 
goBwy (at verse 136.) instead of g4S0v, more poetical certainly. The 
word wavdixous in verse 178. signifies nothing, the MS. reads raydinwe, 
which is very correct, xAvere rayédinws AiTas, “hear our prayers con- 
formably to justice.” 

In verse 250. ¢évw Beordy. Mars delights rather in the carnage than 
the fears of men. 

Verse 274. wasavicoy. 

In verse 314, evrpagésraroy seems preferable to the edrgegecrarey 
of our copies. 

At verse 503. the printed editions have Zvéeos 3 deyy, a form of which 
it would be difficult to find an instance, the MS. reads évéeos 9° doer, 
*‘ affiatus autem marte.” This reading is adopted by Brunck. , 

In verse 667. @oirw geevdy is, without doubt, the expression of 
A schylus ; because, the word being very rare, we cannot suppose that 
the copyist would have substituted it for 71g, more commonly used. 

‘The printed editions at verse 1003. read iw rovos ovg’ yulv: this per- 
haps may be ascribed to the interlineary scholium 6 év yuiv, which has 
since crept into the text slightly altered, the MS. has iw ravos iw xand. 


\ 


compared with Pauw’s Edition. 103 


In verse 1008. roavrovwraro: is not, in itself, preferable to roAvor- 
evwrarot; but it is, perhaps, better adapted to the circumstance. 
Tis odv raira miboiro (verse 1073.) according to the printed copies, is 
eertainly incorrect, for, as Mr. Dawes observed long ago, the optative 
never has a conditional power without the particle gy. Our MS. there- 
fore is right; it gives ris dv ovy. 





In the Persians we discover but few variations of importance: reAa- 
vias GAds (verse 467.) is infinitely better than the common reading 
seAaoryias, which seems to have been admitted without any reason 
whatever. 

We find also, in verse 677, duvacra, Suvdora, instead of duvedra, 
which the printed editions give, and which is nota proper expression 
for characterising the Persian Monarch. 

We must not forget wéAeic (at verse 866.) which Mr. Brunck has ju- 
diciously printed instead of réAis, and we¢i rgyov (in verse 875.) which 
that learned editor has likewise adopted in place of rep? rugyot. Above 
all, adyouevas (verse 878.) presents a fine image that must lave pleased 
the good taste of Mr. Brunck, ‘“‘ maxime placet,” says he, in de- 
signating those cities whose pride was humbled before the Sovereign of 
Persia. The printed editions have éyéycvas, a miserable reading. 

In place of "Inagau # Z00¢, at verse 893, Mr.Brunck is astonished (and 
with reason) why the modern editions have preferred 2/05, as if the 
island of Icarus had ever been called the Marsh of Icarus. 

We shall close these observations by returning to verse 162, where 
Atossa, consulting the chorus of ancient Persians, on the subject of a 
dream which had terrified her during the night, expresses herself thus, 
according to the printed editions. 


25 D Umces £00) 
pibov, oveapacs Ewaurys ods adeimavToc, PlAos 
py méyas mAovros xovicmas ovdas avroely xodl 
oABov, &c. 

The MS. reads ov's ddeinaros which is evidently a fault, but a person 
accustomed to the perusal of manuscripts knows how frequently the 
words and accents are misplaced, separated, and confounded, and if he 
reflects, that this form emaurys obs aeivavros does not seem very pro- 
per to express what it is supposed to signify, and how weak and 
vague, in this case, is its sense, he will be almost tempted to follow the 


letters of the MS. and read 
oops emauTic ovTx OElnartos, 


an elegant and appropriate phrase ; and thus, from a glaring fault, he 
would derive not only a very good, but perhaps the only true, reading. 


We now proceed to the examination of another Manuscript preserved 
in the Bibliothéque du Roi, or Imperial Library at Paris. It contains 
the Prometheus of Aischylus, the Ajax of Sophocles, a Treatise on 
Dialects, a Letter of the Pythagorean Lysis, and an Essay on Anoma- 
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lous Verbs, all in one quarto volume, written on paper during the 16th 
century, and numbered 2790. Of this MS. Monsieur Vauvilliers says, 
that it abounds in faults of the transcriber, but that from various 
circumstances it appears to have been collated with more ancient 
copies, which gives considerable authority to many of its readings. 
We confine our observations to the Prometheus of Aischylus, as the 
Letter of Lysis to Hipparchus or Hippasus differs only from the printed 
edition in some few errors of the copyist ; the same may be said of the 
Treatise on Dialects, which has been published by Aldus and by 
Henry Stephens, in the fourth volume of his Greek Thesaurus, and 
the Essay on Irregular Verbs is a most meagre and trifling per- 
formance. 

In the 87th verse of the Prometheus we find reyvys for TON NS as in 
the manuscript before noticed. 

’Adypyroy, in v. 105, confirms the testimony of Hesychius against the 
authority of several modern critics, who have wished to efface this 
word, and the verb as well as the substantive primitive, from the num- 
ber of Greek words. Monsieur Vauvilliers cannot persuade himself 
that dyoy, oyeyoactas, adyeyryy in Hesychius, and dyeys in Panyasis, 
are to be considered barbarisms. He thinks such a proscription very 
unjust, if we allow credit to the dak Aeyéueva, many of which ap- 
pear extremely liable to suspicion. 

In verse 108, evetevyuas is not, perhaps, better than trdéfevypa, 
but vreceyovras im verse 213 is preferable to the common reading 
Umegeborras. 

Lugitwy goBov (sibilans terrorem) in verse 355, speaking of Typhon’s 
combat with the Gods, is more exact than ¢6vov, because the hissing of 
a serpent terrifies but does not kill. 

In verse 411, emo1%01—IN the printed editions we read d7oco!- ¢ro1moy 
oryvais “Acias €0os veovrat. As there is not probably an example of 
this word employed in a passive sense, the reading of our MS. may 
suggest a necessary correction, “ guicunque advene sacre Asie sedem 
incolunt.” 

We shall point out a difference of punctuation in verse 536, &c. 
The printed edition reads 


00 vt bagrerrelas 
Tov pLaxgou relvery Biov ear ios, 
Gavais bundy arBalvouray ev edpporvvais. 


“ Dulce est fidenti spe vitam longam producere manifestis voluptatibus 
animum oblectantem.” The MS. points thus 


nou Ti Bago arslas 
TOU proviepob relvery Bloy, éAmion 
Gavetis, Oumdy &rBaivouray ey edhoorvvaus. 


“« Dulce est securis inter spes manifestas, longam vitam producere 
animum oblectantem in voluptatibus.” 

The sense of both is good—the latter would perhaps be preferable: 
if the construction were not a little embarrassed. 


Compared with Pauw's Edition. 105 


| Verse 866. aan’ drau.Bavvdyceras yrupny. 
In verse 957, the MS. has 
ony f f 4 ~ ~ > 9 ¥ 
Telroy Tovde Tov viv xoigxvotvT’ enoouct. 
here rovde is an evident fault: but if we read 
, \ A ~ « 3s , 
Tolroy Oe TOY YOY xoIpavoUNT Emopopeces 
the sense will be perfect: whereas the printed editions have 
, ‘ 4 ~ ~ Le) / 
Tolroy 0: Toy viv rupavvoyT exovouct, 


a defective line, which gives a trochee at the third and a spondeeat the 
fourth foot of an iambic verse. 


In the same collection (the Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris) which 
contains the MSS. of Aischylus, noticed in the preceding com- 
munications, Monsieur Vauvilliers discovered another copy marked 
No. 2782.—This is a quarto volume of the 16th century, and com- 
prises, besides the Prometheus, and Seven Chiefs at Thebes, of 
schylus, a Treatise on Greek Syntax, and an Essay on the Fabulous 
Gods—all transcribed by a most inaccurate and ignorant copyist ; 
yet we must remark in the Prometheus, at verse 602, that the 
MS. reads 


ef pe 
OTs w emcymevely modesty Th ME KOH 


instead of x which the printed editions have. 
V. 638 appears happily restored by the Manuscript, which has 


€ ~ - 7 
ws xxMOXAaVT CL, namooVoMTIAL TUES. 


In verse 677, xevo¢celas peos is the true name of the port of Corinth, 
ealled Cenchréa. 

In verse 866, drapBauvdyceras yvuuyy is the form used. 

Homer says, ayumévos xy¢ 
_ In the Seven at Thebes we find at verse 284, ayvoig vowois. Although 
wyvois ddu015 of the printed editions yield a good sense, yet the 
dwellings of the Gods, where the spoils of enemies should be offered, 
have been just designated by the words éazlas bedv: so that dowors 
becomes an unnecessary repetition ; ayvo0is vowels, therefore, expresses 
the religious use of this consecration. 

Ilegioyyvupevwy Gagewy restores the measure in verse 335. 


The printed editions at verse 630 have 





+ ey , X € - 4 
mag aomldoos yupvedey cpmacas ddpu, 


which is translated “extra clypeum nudatum arripere hastam,” an 
unmeaning passage. The MS. reads dog, and the sense thus becomes 
“‘clypeo nudatum corpus haurire hasté@’—this would suffice, were there 
no other various reading, to prove that even from the worst manu- 


scripts some help towards a new edition may be derived. 

The word reoxvadsy in verse 766 appears better than the relyadoy 
of our printed copies, for although it is easy to comprehend the sense 
ef fulmen trisulcum or lingua trisulca, one does not so readily under- 
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stand the meaning of ‘‘ Auctus trisulcus.”’ Homer uses the word 
xverdy to describe a wave that becomes convex as it swells; rgoyadoy 
which signifies rotundum seems to convey the same image. 


We read in the modern editions, at verse 772, 
TEAgIA Yao MaAaIGaToOL cecal : 
The ancient Scholiast has remarked that reAzias would be necessary 
for the Syntax, but that Aschylus cut off the : on account of the mea- 
sure—this was a most unfortunate remark, for réAcias is not more 
necessary to the syntax than ¢ristis in Virgil’s Triste lupus stabulis, but. 
on the contrary the measure requires @ long instead of a short, to 
render equal in metre the verse of the strophe and that of tlie anti- 
strophe; and Aldus’s edition (as M. Brunck has observed) reads 
seheias like our manuscript. | 

At verse 832, dotvel cwryg: cannot terminate an anapest. The 
second Scholiast appears to have read gwrygia which we find in the 
MS. before us. 

In verse 1067, pyre rooweunew. Mr. Brunck, on the authority of 
another copy, has adopted this, because it restores the measure of the 
anapest, which is disfigured in the common editions thus, ware ce r¢o- 
meme. After this we find roirwy dei.c at the end of the line, which 
is a very bad transposition of verse 1009. 

Monsieur Vauvilliers on examining another MS. of Aschylus, pre- 
served in the same great Library, and numbered 2788, (containing the 
Prometheus, the Seven at Thebes, and the Persians) written in the 
17th century, found at verse 490 of the Prometheus, reog aAAyAous, 
where the printed edition reads the passage | 

7006 GAANAOLS TivEs 
ev loc Te xal orepynlpa xo cuvedglas. 
‘¢ quenam inter se odia et amores et societates,” the MS. is right in 
using the accusative and not the dative. 

The raira vel wanpod Acyov, which the printed copies have at verse 
874, is certainly a correct form—but the MS. reads, with more spirit 
and elegance, ravra Oy waxgod Adyou, “ hac vero longi sermonis.” 

In the Persians (verse 159) xeuccocriaBous dawoug seems-to be a 
more brilliant expression than the common reading yeuczocréApous. 
And the MS. may be followed in verse 753, 

d2do1nee wy WOAUS mAOUTOU movOS 
ouuos avigdmoss yevntos TOU Chacavros dpmayy. 
“¢ Timeo ne magnis meis laboribus acquisite opes fiant hominibus occu- 
pantis preda.” In the printed editions we find wogos, the simple 
expression, and perhaps to be preferred in Homer, but Pindar and 


FEschylus looked far around them for images and metaphors. 
A remarkable form occurs in verse 337 (of the Persians): our 


printed copies have, 
mrnious piv dv cag’ tof Exart, BapBaooug 
YAUT! KOUTITUS, 
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which signifies, ‘* quoad numerum, certo scito barbaros classe superas 
turos fuisse”—this is a very good phrase, but the reading of the MS. 
seems more lively and more elegant, 


TAjlous wiv Hy, C48" tol’, Exars, BapBapaw 
vaUT! KOATHO CE. 
** Quod ad multitudinem pertinet, erat, certo scias barbarorum navibus 


vincere.” ‘Those who are well acquainted with Aschylus know that 
these broken forms are quite in his style, as in that of Thucydides. 





PETTINGAL’S LETTER TO J. TAYLOR. 


<a 
ORIGINAL. 


ee ae 
Dear Sir, 


Wuen I saw you last, you showed me Dr. Mead’s emen- 
dation on that verse of Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 97. 


Nil preter nubes et cali numen adorant ; 


where mstead of numen he reads nomen, with the approbation of 
Bentley. 

Upon considering the passage I think numen will best answer 
the intention of the poet, and the true meaning of the words. 
My reason for this opinion is, that the Rabbins ascribed ten names 
to God, one of which was, DYaW, Shamaim, ‘ the heaven,’ Cunzus 
de Repub. Heb. lib. 3, c. 6. It was likewise another tenet amongst 
them, that God’s name was God—from the Old ‘Testament, where 
his Name is frequently used for his Essence. By this name of 
Heaven they worshipped him, and by this name they swore, 
Matt. v. James v. which our Lord reprehended them for: Swear 
not by Heaven, as by a God, for it is no more than his throne, and 
therefore not worthy that honor. This Shamaim the Chaldeans 
in their language called Yaw, Samen, as in the word Balsemen, the 
Lord of Heaven, from whence the Etruscans and Latins formed 
their Summan-us, which Varro lib. 4. L. |. says, Sabinorum lin- 
guam olet, &c. Hence Summanalia liba farimacea, Festus: these 
were the cakes made to the Queen 0 of Heaven, i.e the Host of 
Heaven, Jer.7, 18. and 44, 19. 

This notion of calling the Heaven, God, perhaps took its rise 
_ from his being called the Lord of the Host of Heaven, and Sabaoth, 
and this word Sabaoth the Basilidian Jews inscribed on their 
Abraxas, and supposed them to have a divine energy from having 
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that name. Chifflet and Montfaucon supply many of these 
amulets. 

We see from hence that the Rabbins worshipped God under the 
name OVW and NNSA Shamaim and Sabaoth, ‘ the Heavens and 
the Host of Heaven ;? which was the Cceli numen that Juvenal 
here alludes to; and surely nothing could be more proper than to 
ascribe divinity to the object of worship—so that coeli numen seems 
to me to deserve to keep its place, and the old reading to remain. 


Dear Chancellor,—Fungar vice cotis,—only—you know best of 
any man how to judge of this hint, which is at your service, as 1s 
every thing that falls within the small compass and good wishes to 
literature of your affectionate humble Servant, 


J. PETTINGAL. 
Westminster, 26th Jan. 1762. 


P.S. Perhaps the nubes ef cali numen might have some 
reference to what Aristophanes objected to Socrates concerning 
mental devotion—which was also the worship of the Jews. 


w dtcmor avak, duéroyr "Ano, 05 Byers THY viv meTEwooy, 
Acumpos t Aibjp, ceuval re beal Neperou Boovrnoimépauvos. 
Again, 


k 4 
aura yepros proven eiol Geal, TaAAM Oe weve’ Bot) PAVEEDS. 





ORATIO NORVICENSIS., 





Epitor1 Crass. Epn. SS, P. D. E. VP. 


Wianc orationem ex annuo instituto apud Pretorem Senatumque 
Norvicensem nuper habitam, tibi mitto; quam si tanto honore 
dignam judicaveris, fac in proximis commentariolis tuis ascribendam 
cures. Nullus moror, si forté quedam in ea mints accuraté, aut 
parum perpolité, aut etiam non satis Latiné dicta deprehenderis. 
Si qua tamen scintillula ingenii videatur ; si aliquantulum elegantiz 
veteri Latio non prorsus indignez, si animus ingenuarum artium 
studio accensus, si denique quedam in rerum cognitione et judicio 
ultra annos maturitas appareat, non est profectd cur hanc oratio- 
nem in tenebris esse ablegandam censeas, Boni et sapientis 
hominis est, ingenia alere, fovere, et laudis dulcedine ad majores 
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conatus excitare. Quantum autem hoc tui moris semper fuerit 
probé scio, atque igitur spero fore, ut istum pueri quindecim 
annos nati partum summa benevolentia accipias. Paucissimis, 
vel potius nullis immutatis, totam orationem ille sibi suam asse- 
rit. Optime sané indolis et spei puer est, qui cum aliquot aliis, 
equalibus suis, et ecdem feré ingenio preditis, in nostro ludo 
literario operam in veterum monumentis investigandis et cognos- 
cendis' impendit. Neque id dico quasi nascentibus ingeniis adu- 
lari velim; neque existimes, queso, me in mez vite institutis 
et laboribus laudandis nimium esse. Semper enim in animo per- 
suasum habui, magnum vel potius summum cujuscunque, qui stu- 
diis juventutis moderandis presit, esse munus, ut nullam unquam 
occasionem pretermittat, qua ingenii acumen, mentis in excogi- 
tando vigorem, et in antiquorum voluminibus evolvendis puerorum 
diligentiam, ultro hortari, blandé tractare, amicé collaudare, summa 
ope provehere, et in lucem educere licitum fuerit. Eo igitur 
animo cim sim, vix ulla excusatione opus est, qudd tibi hane 
orationem mittam, quam si edideris, mihi pergratum feceris.’ Neque 
ille egregius puer und tanttim in re laudari promeruit; Grace 
enim, Latiné, et Anglicé, quod quidem eodem tempore, nonnisi 
rard, et viris eruditissimis contingit, carmina luculenter scribit. 
Quedam etiam lyrica apud me servantur, que cum aliquibus 
aliis tum Greco, tum nostro sermone versiculis conscriptis, tue 
judicio limatiori fortasse posthac subjiciam. Vale. 


Dat. 7. Kal. Septemb. Norvicz. 





Pretor dignissime, Prator designate, et Senatores 
utriusque ordints.:. 


Ex imstituto majorum hoc in more positum est, diuque tnvaluit 
consuetudo, ut e nobis quispiam in hunc locum quotannis ascen- 
deret, et quam posset politissimam haberet orationem. . Sapientis- 
simé profectO majores decrevere; eo sané, ut, et que literarum 
essent ratio et disciplina signis clarioribus intelligerent, et eloquen- 
tie doctrineque studium pro viribus promoverent. Rursus, igitur, 
annuo orbe revoluto, prestituta dies rediit, dies tanta apud cives nos- 
tros letitid concelebrata; rursus igitur mori paremus, atque apud vos, 
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auditores gravissimi, munus nobis assignatum, quantumyvis licet 
impares, suscipimus. Quis autem, quam in presentia, preclariorem 
concionandi occasionem unquam nactus est? Cuinam enimverd, 
qui literarum vel prima elementa labris attigerit, ctim tot adedque 
repentinas rerum vicissitudines conspeximus, cum tot preclara, 
tot admiranda, tot fere incredibilia, nisi ipsorum quasi pre oculis 
versata, extiterunt, argumentum aut facultas defuerit dicendi? 
Quod terminetur, non unde incipiat oratio, in dubio erit. Uberrima 
sané patet materia dicendi, et facundissimorum studio et eloquentia 
dignissima! Sed quanto dignior, quanto uberior materia, tanto 
magis est verendum, ne altiora ingen culpa deprimamus. Si 
quid igitur per infantiam nostra lapsa fuerit oratio, si quid levius 
et inconditius ab ore exciderit, quam quod locus hicce ornatissimus, 
auresque vestrz benigne postulant, pro humanitate vestra, VOS, 
auditores gravissiml, obtestamur, nostris erroribus atque impru- 
dentiz benevolé ignoscatis. 

Vidimus profectd, vidimus tyrannum, ad aliena per cruorem 
et injurias grassatum imperia, cim totam feré Europam, dementi 
furens audaciA atque ambitione, devastasset, sanguine immer sisset, 
crudelitate infestasset, casu repentino, seu potius fulmine divinitus 
immisso, é male parta potestate actum precipitem, atque ipsa vita 
graviores quam morte poenas dedisse. Neque enim ccelesti absque 
numine hoc evenisse reor; mirabuntur posteri, et melits ac nos 
de re judicabunt, qua ut nobis propior ante oculos versatur, ita 
minus animum commovet, nec videre sinit, quam miré, et ex 
quantis periculis ereptl evaserimus. Vidimus contra reges, patria 
et regno exulantes, in sedem majorum restitul; libertatem prostra- 
tam humi, letiori auspicio imstaurani; vidimus denique Pacem, 
que discordia et tyrannide perterrita discesserat, in terras redeun- 
tem sua gaudia secum reportare. Salve! alma felicitatis parens, 
belli vulnerumque medicina, hominum divina conciliatrix ; commo- 
reris diu apud mortales propitia; sera, aut potiits nunquam in 
coelum revertaris. ‘Te adveniente, haud ampilnis labores agricole 
stridor lituorum perrumpit; haud amplids exercituum  strepitu, 
saxa, Vie, nemora repercussa sonant; agri, quos modd ferrum et 
ignis terribilem m modum devastaverant, segete flavescenti vestiun- 
tur; rates ipse, per quas commercia tamdiu diremta fuerant, per 
fluctus tranquillatos transmittunt merces; viz frequentia hominum 
celebrantur ; negotiatorum multitudine strepunt provincia. Pec- 
tora, curis discruciata, fracta servitudine, benignior lumine rursus 
libertas accendit; mercatura, pregrande scilicet vectigal, opulen- 
tiam reducit ; certum domicilium atque sedes occupat Scientia. 
Concordie foedere conjuncti homines inter se invicem secur com~ 
miscentur; in -irritum ceciderunt iosidie ; fraus constringitur ; 

conciliatur pax atque confirmatur; “redeunt Saturnia regna!” 
Cur autem in re tam copiosa, tam late patenti mihi diutius moran- 
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dum ? Si quis enim omnia pacis bona numerare sibi propositum 
»habuerit, quanta oratio—oratio autem? imd haud i ctentp volu- 
men inde conderetur ! 

Quamvis é bello tot pzne mala sint derivata, quot é pace bona 
unquam effluxerint, in bello mibhilominus pleraque eximia patrata for- 
titudine enituerunt, que famam et laudes majorumnovis quasi laureis, 
singulari gloria atque honoribus decoraverunt, auxerunt, amplifi- 
caverunt. Nonne enim Britannicos illos Hemi nullis casibus 
dejectos, nullo labore perfractos, nullis periculis exanimatos, ad 
propositum virtute et pertinacia instructos proruisse, et reliquos 
Kurope populos é somno et desidia ad jugum servile discutien- 
dum suscitasse, vidimus? Hac procul dubio manes eorum, qui 
olim pro patria fortiter pugnando mortem oppetiere, ovantes pro- 
spexisse mihi videntur : neque ipsam Britanniam natorum poenitu- 
isse. Nonne Russos ex Hyperboreis illis regionibus, apud quas, 
si non alia, fortitudo saltem inprimis maturescit, armis ultricibus 
in tyrannum prorupisse? Nonne manus strenuissimorum, in eA 
ipsa tellure, qua Cesar pro imperio et ambitione dimicavit, pro 
patria et libertate decertare admirati conspeximus? Multa alia 
hujusmodi, modd tempus superesset, liceret memorare, qua rr 
omnem posteritatis memoriam consecrata, novaque in zternum 
glorid cumulata innotescent. 

Jam verd nostre omnium letitize que oratio par potest Inveniri? 
que facundia, que verba perpolité aded limata, gloriz splendorem 
Britanniz circumfusum digné depingere? Sinite igitur hoc loco, 
‘gravissimi auditores, pro temporum felicitate, pro rerum gesta- 
rum magnitudine, vestraque dignitate, me vobis gratulari. Anne 
-ulli enimverd nobis, qui hac patria, hoc sub imperio, hac zetate 
vitam agimus, feliciores estimandi? ea nostra patria, que jam- 
pridem inter Europe populos primas et illas eximias omnino 
partes obtinuit; eo imperio, quo libertas ommibus est equa 
ratione sancita; e4 denique’ tate, qua, belli muneribus sopitis, 
pax redux terras concordix foedere componit. Vos equidem 
existimo, tamdiu beili, licet externi, terroribus curisque exagitatos, 
jam tandem divino pacis munere " donari, ut philosophie studiis 
-dediti, et literarum fautores, senes in tuta otia recedatis. » 

Quid etenim tempus ad doctrine studium pace accommodatius ? 
‘jam taudem castrorum fremitu composito, imbellis lyra resonabit ; 
‘rursus in domos, € quibus armorum tumultus eas deturbaverat, 

nostre revertentur Muse; jam studio literarum est diligentids in- 
cumbendum, jam ad rerum naturam investigandam summa navanda 
opera. Dux emeritus in ruris quietem receptus, inter musi silentia, 
Cesarem per Helvetios, Belgas, Germanos, gentesque, quas ipse 
exploravit, remotissimas sequetur. Cum Cesare montes superabit, 
trausibit sylvas, flumina; ubi ipse bellum gesserat, penetrabit ; “ili 
etiam, locorum haud ignarus, se comitem ubique adjunget. Efferus 
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bellator pacificis carminibus allicietur. Omnium denique mores, 
bello duratos, pacis studia emollient. 

Liberalis nimirum institutio puerorum, tum ad commoda reipub- 
lice, tum ad privatorum felicitatem quanti intersit, quis animo 
expendere atque judicare poterit ? Ut juvenes igitur, artibus i ingenuis 
instructi, nec patric inutiles, neque necessariis dedecori forent, 
omnes, neque mjuria, curam sibi esse adhibendam existimavere. 
Qué sententia inductus, Eduardus ille, in presidtum doctrine, ut 
qui fuerit humanitatis studiosus, has des olim Scientiz consecra- 
vit; has ades vos hodie, eodem studio accensi, ad animos juveniles 
literis imbuendos, que est vestra beneficentia, haud recusatis. Vos 
juventutis erudition, fovente manu, oculo diligenti invigilatis; et 
huic civitati omnium bonarum artium tutelam, literarum defensores, 
_ patronos denique studicsorum, vosmetipsos prebetis. Vos ingenit 
latentis vires, ne per obscuritatem indicis indigeant, et silentio 
indigné obsolescant, in lucem aspectumque omnium proferre digna- 
mini; vos cives honestos literatosque, qui in futurum pace aut 
bello, forensi sermone aut studio literarum, sint aliquid ad commu- 
nem fructum allaturi, abhinc, gravissimi auditores, seepissime in 
sinum eH dimittitis. Que cura pane utilior ? qua vo- 
bis honestior ? 

Quot eximiz laudis viros, et illos summa Wedeni eruditione, sin- 
gulari sapientia atque pietate prestantissimos, hac schola, nutrix 
humanitatis, in hoc suo greniio literis ornatos ab oblivione in gloriam 
et honores vindicavit ! Hac igitur loca quum pervagor, quum cir- 
cumspicio, videor mihi equidem inter frequentiam virorum precla- 
rissimorum versari: quacunque oculos converto, incidit animo fame 
majorum dulcis quedam memoria. Quis ignorat “quanta constan- 
tia Parkerus ille sanctissinius Cantuarensis, eximia virtute, fide in- 
temerata vir insignis, his edibus liberali doctrina imstitutus, ad pro- 
positum interritus perrexerit ? Neque Cokius, legum Anglicarum 
interpres, Omnium, quos uNnquam novimus, peritissimus, qui summa 
diligentia, laboribus, ac laudibus, ad juris pervenit Sapientiam, 
silentio omnino pretereundus. —Vivent, in memoria bonorum 
omnium reposita, Caii beneficentiz monumenta. Vivent, fuga 
temporum illesz, Clarkii in omni literarum genere summa cum 
Jaude versati, doctrina et scientia! Vivet denique haud tantim apud 
historias, vertim etiam in omnium Britannorum mentibus recon- 
dita, Nelsoni, fortissimi imperatoris, viri patriz amantissimi, virtus 
singularis, inaudita magnamimitas! [hi omnes amplissimi laudatis- 
simique viri, hinc excellentize, hinc glorie principia, tanquam é 
fonte purissimo et perenni, deduxere. Hos autem qui vestra ope, 
vobis auspicibus, é primo limine Musas jam salutant, illorum amu- 
Jos, a a virtute majorum, reor equidem (si quid veri mens auguratur) 
haud degeneraturos. Erit, erit illud, ni fallor, tempus, atque illu- 
cescet aliquando ille dies, cim ex his haud PAUSE variis artibus 1- 
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cumbentes, diversa quisque ratione, ad commoda reipublice pro- 
movenda atque adjuvanda intenti, totam feré Britanniam nominis 
fama suiimpleverint. Alter fortasse causas agendi jurisque civilis 
peritissimus, fori lumen et decus enitebit: alter Demosthenem aut 
Tullium emulatus dicendo tenebit hommum coetus, mentes alli- 
ciet, potens voluntates audientium impellendi quod velit, unde autem 
velit deducendi. Hic mira verborum facundia ornatus, Senatul, 
quid sit nociturum commonstrabit, quid autem fieri oporteat, per- 
suadebit: ille igne Apollineo accensus lyra divinum carmen con- 
texet. Alius singulari in homines benevolentid impulsus opem 
feret supplicibus : excitabit afilictos, dabit miseris salutem; perdi- 
tos periculis liberabit: alius denique,-Episcopi venerandi, hac regione 
nostra sancte religionis ministerlo prepositi, exemplum jmitatus, 
Sacris pietatis muneribus fungetur; suorum felicitate intentus, suc- 
curret inmopi, animo dejectos solabitur, nudis vestimenta, cibos 
esurientibus erogabit. $i hec olim contigerint, si hujus alumni 
Gymnasu, in gloriz curriculo ed fastign sint aliquando ascensuri, 
quantum ex illorum factis repercussum vos, auditores gravissiml, 
Jaudum decus illusérabit ! Fame pcene dimidium vobiscum parti- 
entur. Que vobis, in honestam provectis senectutem, dulcior feli- 
citas, que fortuna magis expetenda potest contingere, quam, quos 
ipsi é tenebris extraxistis, quorum prima vestigia in vid, que ad 
honores gloriamque ducit, ipsi sublevastis, met’, ad quam tanto 
labore contenderant, tandem potitos intueri? Vos illi tanquam Ma- 
cenates suos, beneficiorum haud immemores, mirati suspicient. 
Vestrum erit ‘decus, vester honos, cives patric idoneos, utiles agris, 
utiles “ et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis,” ex hoc seminario 
in reipublice campum  transtulisse. ‘Tum ‘denique CONSCil, Vos 
pro patria munera optimé prestitisse, emeriti quiescatis. 

Vos igitur cim intuemur, illustres Musarum nostrarum presides 
et custodes, vos qui mira omnino cura et alacritate studia huma- 
niora adjuvatis, quanta letitia nos perfundi existimatis? Nobis 
etenim non modd via, que ad solidiorem eruditionem duceret, 
preivistis, verim etiam tot et tam luculenta apud nos collocastis 
beneficia, ut nisi ilorum memoriam religione sanctissima servemus, 
Ingratissimi Ommino animi coarguamur. ‘At neque facti gratia ex 
animo delebitur, neque vos nostrorum (ut Spero) laborum pecenite- 
bit. Eodem studio, eadem diligentia, qua solemus, vestris mune- 
ribus (quantum in nobis est spondere) utemur ; ea munera eadem 
benigmitate, in reliquum nobis propria et perpetua confirmate. Sic 
vobis, Civium bonorumque omnium consensu am plissimis honoribus 
et summa laude decoratis, vobis fortuna, vobis gratia popularium in 
perpetuum obsecundet ; vos sempiterna ‘felicitate floreatis. Vestro 
sub regimine hee antiqua civitas, fide, mercatura, civiumque con- 
cordia tot per secula insignis, rebus omnibus affluat, pacis muneri- 
bus oynetur, opulentiam, qualem antea nunquam, consequatur. 
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Idem universus populus, idem omnes ordines sentiant : aquo justi- 
tiz (quod nuilus dubito eventurum) libramine civitas hec nostra 
gubernetur. ‘Tum demum, ad tantas provecti dignitates, quasi ex 
oceano reipublicz latiori, in secretos otii recessus vosmetipsos tra- 
datis: at ne tum quidem, Auditores gravissimi, Schole alumnos 
Norvicensis, vestrorum sic usque memores beneficiorum, ex animo 
funditus abjiciatis, 
Scripsit atque habuat 
A. BARRON, Norvicensis. 





NOTES ON ASSCHYLUS 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


T procrxp to transcribe, for the use of your publication, the remainder 
of the notes on /&schylus by Professor Porson, as they occur on the 
margin of the edition before mentioned by me. B. 1814 


In Choephoras. 


236. $ sveue Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheniss. 415. vulgatum tuente 
Heathio.”’ Vulgo Ofte dee 
_ 490. § sxeseray Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 1310.” Vulgo 
Excl byLooey. Z 

765. “wis O4¢3 Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 923. ci xws; Can- 
ter. favente Heathio.” Vulgo 9 was ; 

1068. * sresd0Bogos Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 1576. egregié, 
judice Heathio.”’ Vulgo Teesooeeogos. 


In Agamemnonem. 


6. “ Hunc versum Cl. Heathius contra Valckenzrium, (ad Eurip. 
Pheeniss. 506.) ut putat, defendit, cum tamen ille non hunc, sed 
proximum ¢Beaize.”’ 

50. “ éayecs ob metrum.” Vulgo geminatur c. 

346. ‘ev céBovcs Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 1331.” Vulgo 
svc{Bover. Vide Porson. ad Pheeniss. 1340. } 

916.  & *veg.—srogbiroges -Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 1518. 
Sed vulgatum ut /Eschyleum defendit Heathius.” Vulgo dva%, et 
arog by Togete 


In Eumenidas. 


44, “ wey og Georg. Arnald. apud Valckenxr. ad Eurip. Phee- 
niss. 994.” Vulgo uiylere. 


&e* 
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1008. * wxeorouray Stanl, probante Bentleio in Phalar. p. 141.” 
Vulgo xeoroumiv, quod metrum pessumdat. : 

1010. “ Legit etiam cum Bentleio érngcy pro vulgata aries, postu- 
lante metro.” 


In Supplices. 


36. “ éuBeoPegorrw Bentl. in Phalar. page 134.7” Vulgo deest » 
finalis, contra metrum. 

257. “Hunc versum (versui) 253 subjicit Valcken. ad Eurip. 
Pheeniss. 1331. renitente Heathio.” 

356. “ asBdvoss wy Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 215. minus 
zquo Heathio.” Vulgo 4rBdrorcw. 

Fe) ECL MOeTvya Y Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheniss. 1082. quod 
Heathius pro suo venditat.”” Vulgo segctvay. 

688. Lectio Porsoniana, ut in editione Glascuensi A. D. 1794 im- 
pressa est, hic loci in chartula laxa a docto quodam memoratur. Scrip- 
tura Rainii, ni fallor, manus est ; cujus post Porsonum, liber fuit, ex quo 
desumtz sunt he notule. Subsignantur litere S. P. P. Idem factum 
ad. vv. 945-6, nisi quod ad calcem libri in charta alba notatur, 

925.  ¢w Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 712.” Vulgo éya. 

1022. “ Laudat Heathius Valckenerium ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 1331 
reponentem evédects.”? Vulgo tv bderete 


*,* In variis lectionibus, que huic editioni subjiciuntur, ad Sept. c. 
Theb. 790. in v. xgeecoréxvay, inquit 3 “forte pesroréxvwy, si hoc verbum 
admitti possit.”” Immo et lectionis meminit Robortelliane sds pro ta 
ad v. 857 ejusdem fabule.—Hec omnia ad verbum, 
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DERIVATION | 


Of English Words and Phrases from the paaesind and 
Ltahan. 





‘Your Correspondent S. E. in No. 17. p. 120. of your Journal, 
speaking of the obligation which our language appears to owe to the 
‘Spanish, asserts, “ From Grana, scarlet, comes the term “ Dying in 
Grain.” If, however, he will consult a Currier, or Shoe-maker, 
he will be informed that « Dying in Grain” hig no reference at 
all to scarlet; but means dressing the leather in the grain, that is 
the upper side, in contra-distinction to the flesh side of the pelt. 
‘Thus, black shoe leather so dressed is called “ black on the grain,” 

and if the words “ in grain” mean scarlet, what a laughable tauto- 
logy our worthy poet Spencer utters, when he says, 


“¢ How the red roses flush up in her cheeks, 
“ And the pure snow with goodly vermil stain 
‘¢ Like crimson dy’d in grain.” 


Why grana in Spauish signifies scar/et, I can inform your cor- 
respondent by an extract from an old dictionary m my possession. 

“ Grana—small seeds or grains in Spain which grow to the 
“ hoim-oak, and which they gather in the spring: within them 
« there breed little worms as red as blood, which break out of these 
“* seeds, and run up the walls; whence they sweep them down 
‘© with hares’ feet, and then sprinkle them with white wme; of 
“ which they make little cakes, of rich scarlet, to dye cloth, silk, 
66 Nc. &Xc. 79 

It must be obvious that for our word ‘ grain” we are under no 
obligation to the Spanish; but both English and Spanish must 
acknowledge their venerable parent granwm. The Spanish word 
deleyte has no claim on our word delight : 5. E. will more naturally 
trace them to their common origin pale And while for 


Tumble - we find - tommolen Dutch 

To comfort - -  comforto Low Latin 
To remember - | - remembrer Old French 
To scorn - . schernen Dutch 
Hobby - - -  hoppe Teut. 


and knowing how great a portion of the aneient Celtic, Saxon, or 
Gothic tongues is ditfused through the modern German, the Dutch 
and our own language, we must attribute the above word, together 
with the Italian quoted by your Correspondent, to the same ancient 
original. ‘They are indubitable vestiges of the northern hordes, 
who successively ravaged and incorporated themselves with these 
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respective nations. And, in proportion to the vicinity or distance 
of the countries whence these savage imnovators issued, we perceive 
the Gothic vocabulary more or less blended. We note their words 
here and there interspersed in Italy and Spain: they increase in 
France, from whence proceeding to England, Holland, Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden, we find their offspring universal. 

As to the resemblance in phraseology of the English and Italian, 
1 must join in the opinion of your Correspondent: as to priority 
of use itis uncertain which nation has it. But two of the phrases 
which he notices, are not peculiar to the English and Italian. 
“ Fugir via” is exactly the “ weg fliegen” or “ weg laufen” of the 
Germans. | 

The sense of “ stare” in “ sta in quatlro fiorinv” is the “ steterit”’ 
in the following : “ Neque hoc periculum ignoro, ,expertus non 
“levi documento quanti ste/erit mibi quod semel imperata non 
“ feci.” QUINTILIAN. 

What effect the predilection of our early poets, or the temporary 
possession of the countries in question by our soldiers, may have 
had on the language, is perhaps difficult to ascertain. In the in- 
stances however of the words just noted, your Correspondent, I 


think, will at least suspend his opinion. 
J. WY. 


Liverpool, 20th Aug. 1814. 


The list of Italian Phrases similar to our own might be consi- 
derably enlarged. ‘Thus, 


Dar via - - to give way. 

Far via - - - to make way. 

Dar ordine - to give order, &c. &c. 
a AS A A TSN LST LTO 


CLASSICAL CONNE XIONS.. 
No. II. 





4. Cue Memoirs of Algernon Sydney lately published, are wound 
up and close well with the following paragraph. 

“ And if, in the revolving annals of her history, that day shall 
*¢ ever arise, when the despotic prince and the profligate minister 
“ shall again prompt the patriot of noble birth to do or die for his 
“country; then may the image of Algernon Sydney rise up to his 
“* admiring eye ; and against the darkness of fate, whether its smile 
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“or its frown awaits his ‘ well-considered enterprise,’ let him 
“‘ fortify his spirit by an example of magnanimity so choice and so 
“« complete.” 

The sentiments of this passage are wonderfully illustrated by 
the dying scene of Thrasea Peetus. (Tacitus Annal. xvi. 35.) 

« Accepto dehinc senatus consulto, Helvidium et Demetrium 
“in cubiculum inducit ; porrectisque utriusque brachii venis, 
“‘ postquam cruorem efiudit, humum super spargens, propius 
“ vocato questore, fibemus, inquit, JOVI LIBERATORI. 
“ Specta, jucenis, ct omen quidem Dit prohibeant: ceterum in ea 


“ temporada natus es, quibus firmare animum expediat constantibus 
“ exemplis.” 


5. When Demosthenes contrasts his own birth, fortune, hid 
education, with those of his rival A®schines, in the oration de 
Corona, s. 78. he thus commences the detail of his honorable 
career. 

"Epol wey rolvuy umnpcey, Aioyivy, mod} pey Ove, hoiray elo ra 7000 ~ 
qnovrer OiWarnargia, ual Every Ooo Yad) TOV wHnoEeY aloxeoy 
704% covra OV fydeciay eesAbovrs Of éx mwaldwy, axdrovda rouross 
moarrEly, XENYEN, TOINCKOXEN, elo Page, prdepices Gidorysiaes pare 
iis, pairs Cnpnoor bees amoAsimer Ices, arroL xalTH TOAEL nal ToIs Otros 
apenonov elyeit. 

If the free citizen of Athens could thus reflect on the proud 
possession of that competence which he inherited ; well might 
the nobleman of England lock forward with bitterness to the 
degradation which threatened him. 

In a letter from Rome to his father the Earl of Leicester, May 
2d, 1661, how touchingly does our exiled patriot speak of his 
distresses and wrongs ! The pathos of the writing is heightened by 
its dignity. A short extract must suflice. 

«* By all these means together, I find myself destitute of all help 
“‘ at home, and exposed to all those troubles, inconveniences, and 
« mischiefs, unto which they are exposed, who have nothing to 
“ subsist upon, in a place far from home, where no assistance can 

“‘ possibly be expected, and where [ am known to be of a quality, 


“ which makes all low and mean ways of. faving shameful and 
“ detestable.” 


6. Milton in his Apology for Smectymnuus makes it one of his 
objections to academical education as it was then conducted, that 
men designed for Orders in the Church were permitted to act 
Plays, “ writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all the antic 
“and dishonest gestures of trinculoes, buffoons and bawds, prosti- 
“ tuting the shame of that ministry, which either they had or were 


“ nich ‘having, to the eyes of courtiers and court-ladies, with their 
“© grooms and mademoiselles.” 
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« There,” says Milton, “ while they acted and overacted, among 
* other young scholars, 1 was a spectator: they thought themselves 

“ gallant men, and I thought them fools: they made sport, and I 
“ laughed : they mispronounced, and I misliked: and to make up 
“the Atticism, they were out and I hissed.” 

I know not whether Milton’s allusion has been remarked before : 
but it is very clear, where the Atticism was got ;if you will but read 
the following words of Demosthenes to A%schines, in the bitter 
contrast of their respective fortunes. [De Corona, s. 60.] 

Edioac nes RAAT oy eyo 0 Epolray eréAsis, eyo 0 erehoupmyy* end 
peues, ayn exophyouy ey porncreuss, ayo o exxrnTiaboy" iT eiTayuvio~ 
Teic, yw 0 eengour ekemintes, eyw 0 EcbeitToy 


7. In reply to the charge of his rival, that he had been the 
author of all the troubles and difficulties into which Athens had 
fallen, Demosthenes tells him, that to maintain the liberties of 
Greece against tyrants was no peculiar policy or principle of his: 
it had been the standing rule of his country for ages. (De Co- 
Trond, s. 90. ) 

’ Exel eeory’ ei TovTO bobsiy rep’ UL@Y, TOTHUT OL ov cme Umas AvavTi= 
aolas TH nour ray “EdAjvoy 2oxn TOCTTOILEY psiboy cy Dobely Owpeck 
TUMTAT DY oy Tos aAAots Oebaucre. "AAN oo” ay ey THUTA PIT ONL, 
(adircoiny 728 ay Uuucts) | oor ay Upeis eU 010 OTE ouyxwengeure ouTOs T 
ek Olnccttet €mobes, oux ay EyeXc TIS mos Eue exdous, Ta peyiore TOY 
Uperequy naray ebarcmre nak O1eBarAcv. 

In that splendid pamphlet mm which Burke repels the attacks 
made upon him and upon his pension, by the Duke of Bedford, 
he writes energetically thus, in the year 1796. 

_ © But above all, what would he {Lord Keppel] have said, if he 
“had heard it made a matter of accusation against me, by his 
“ nephew the Duke of Bedford, that I was the author of the war? 
‘‘ Had I a mind to keep that high distinction to myself, as from 
“ pride I might, but from justice | dare not, he would have snatch- 
“ ed his share ef it from my hand, and held it with the grasp of a 
“ dying convulsion to his end.” 

“ It would be a most arrogant presumption in me to assume to 
“‘ myself the glory of what belongs to his Majesty, and to his 
“‘ Ministers, and to the far greater majority of his faithful peo- 
bie 0) (AME Con Kom 

{t is impossible for the intelligent reader to miss a wonderful 
correspondence in these sentiments of Demosthenes and of Burke. 
But that correspondence seems to have been the result of similar 
circumstances, influencing the one orator and the other alike. If 
the matter was so supplied, the manner yet more forbids the idea 
of imitation: and the passages above produced would of them- 
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selves in no slight degree illustrate the different style of two men, 
matchless in eloquence both, but in politics most widely divided 
frony each other. The comparison of the men, and of the times 
an which they lived, might afford much matter for curious specula- 
tion. And yet after all, Cicero is more properly the counterpart 
of Burke, than Demosthenes. 

mip! fe 


30th August, 1814. 








THE INCEPTIVE POWER OF S. 





Tr a more critical acquaintance with the Latin language has enabled us 
to detect occasional inaccuracies in earlier writers, it has also tended to 
excite a spirit of fastidiousness, and ultimately to increase the difficul- 
ties, which it ought to have removed. 

In prose the prevalence of this spirit is less injurious, because Latin 
is, with few exceptions, become the medium merely of philological 
and scientific communication, and the beauty of the style and round- 
ness of the period are consequently of little or inferior importance. 
The sentence also admits of such variety in its structure, that in all 
which relates to the usage and position of particular words, the ob- 
servance may easily accompany the knowledge of the rule. 

In poetry, however, where the structure is nearly as important as 
the sense, and the accuracy of a copy occasionally as necessary as 
the spirit of an original, we may be allowed to pause before we recog- 
nize a law, which not only imposes an additional restriction, but con- 
demns as vicious the practice of all our countrymen, who have most 
successfully composed in Latin metre. 

Terentianus Maurus is usually cited as the decided advocate of this 
initial power, but on referring to the treatise itself, and not merely 
to the lines quoted by Dawes and others, we shall find that his opinion 
has been unfairly represented. 


Que sibi tres tantim poterit subjungere mutas, 
(Si quando scutum, spumas, vel stamina dico) 
Hec sola efficiet nudo ut remanente trochzo 
Spondeum geimine possint firmare sonore : 
Exemplis an prava sequar vel recta probabo. 
Quisque scire cupit, vel quisque scribere curat, 
Ante stare decet quum dico, et separo verbum ; 
Ante Stesichorum vatem natura creavit. 

Ultima vocalis remanens finisque trochei, 
Excipitur geminis queis proximus exoritur pes, 
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Quz quanquam capite alterius verbi teneantur, 
Sufficiant retro vires et tempus oportet : 

Consona quod debet geminata referre priori. 

Nam cur spondeo credas non reddere tempus, 

Queze tali positu (quom dactylus incidit) obstant ? 
Incipe si dicas, et scire aut scribere j jungas, 795 
Creticus efficitur, quis viribus ergo nocebit 
Subdita praeterite, cur isdem viribus zqueé 
Tempora non prestet, quum sit subjecta priori 2 
Quin mirum magis invenias, ut tempore duplo, 
Semisonans isthec, pariterque et muta coherens, 
Correptam retro nequeunt augere troche. 

Nam nisi vocalis preducta sequatur utrasque 
Tertia, quas dixi, nullum poterunt dare tempus. 
Scire etenim quom dico, et stare spumeus amnis, 
Tertia vocalis producta adjungitur illis, 

Atque inde accipiunt vires prosuntque priori. 

Si fuerit correpta, nihil prestare valebunt, 

Quom scapulam, spatium, stimulum, subjungo trochexo. 


The subject is continued for the next 40 lines, but they contain 
nothing to invalidate what is here admitted, namely, that these 
consonants, when followed by a short vowel, have no effect on the 
preceding word. 

If then the authority of Terentianus is held to be conclusive, an 
important and extensive exception is thus established ; and even when 
he tells us that the dactyle becomes a cretic, it is not_certain that he 
interdicts it from the hexameter, as he says in another place, 


Creticus in nostris si levia carmina pangas, 
Raro invenitur: qualis hic Maronis est : 
Insulz [onio in magno, quas dira Celzeno. 
Creticus offendit pes primus et asperat aures 
Dabo et latentem, sed notandum creticum : 
Solus hic inflexit sensus, nam primus et isthic 
Pes longiorem tertiam dat syllabam. &e. 


79. De Metris Liber. 


The words ‘ rard invenitur,’ &c. prove the existence, though not 
the propriety, of the usage, and whether Terentianus is right or wrong 
in his remark on insule and solus hic, the inference is still the same; 
and ineipe, when followed by scire or scribere, may claim as a cretic 
the place which it is denied as a dactyle; unless, indeed, Terentianus 
is not the proper interpreter of his own words, and his calling incipe a 
cretic, coupled with his remark on scutum, spumas, and stamina, is 
decisive of its exclusion, notwithstanding his subsequent observations. 

With the research or accuracy of this critic I have no concern, but 
if his opinion on this topic be thought unsatisfactory or inconsistent, 
on examination we shall find that it is as explicit and conclusive as 
that of other grammarians, 
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The use of insulz may be accounted for'in different ways, but it is 
the thing, and not the name, that we contend for. 

Diomedes (as will be seen on referring to Mr. Gaisford’s valuable 
edition of Hephestion, pp. 207-8.) reckons the position of a final 
short vowel before two initial consonants, of which S is one, as the 
fourth among the seven species of common syllables; and in another 
place, gives the following verse as an example of the ‘ partipedes :’ 

Miscent fido flumina candida sanguine sparso. 
(De pedibus Metricis, 498. Puts.) 

T am not ignorant that it is very easy to transpose sparso and fido, or 
miscent, but the verse stands in Putschius as I have quoted it; and 
Diomedes, as has just been mentioned, allows the position. Of the 
fairness with which alterations are sometimes effected, we may judge 
from Dawes’ remarks on the 

Addita styli sublevaret siccioris tedium 
of Terentianus, which he changes to 

Addita stylilevaret, &c. 
in pretended compliance with the rule of his author, but in actual 
contradiction of his very words. 

Priscian says, (557. Putsch.) S in metro apud vetustissimos vim 
suam frequenter amittit. Virgil in x1. Aineid. Ponite spes sibi 
quisque. 

Zinzerlingius," however, accounts Diomedes, Priscian, and Teren- 
tianus, the chief advocates of this inceptive power, and it is probable, 
therefore, that I have overlooked the proper passages, for what I have 
quoted does not countenance his assertion. 


Maximus Victorinus, (1963. Putsch.) observes upon 
Nam fuerant juvenes subito ex infantibus parvis 
Vité illé dignus locoque, 

and Tum lateralis dolor certissimus nuncius mortis, 

«‘ Sic habetur quasi subtractis S litteris: quia licentits antiqui et ipsa 
quasi pro liquente utebantur, inerudité adhuc novitate, quod poste- 
riores poete non ferunt. Non quod ista definitio recta non esset, sed 
quod versus suos liquidits discurrere nullis salebris voluerunt,” &c. 

Marius Victorinus, (2517. Putsch.) after saying that the first foot in 
Insulz lonio in magno is not positively a-cretic, proceeds thus: 

“* Nec te idem pes in illo versu decipiat, velut hujus similis, qui 
est talis, 
Ponite spes sibi quisque: 
Nec enim hic, ut in superiore, primus pes Creticus erit propter duas_ 
consonantes, sed pes est Dactylus, primo quod pars orationis com- 
pleatur cum pede, id est Ponite, dehinc quod spe sequentis pedis 
inferre superiori noa possunt, quando alium inchoant sensum. Nec 
unquam consonantes duz longam syllabam faciunt, nisi in eddem parte 
verbi constitute: quod et in ceteris observabimus.” 

Dawes (Mis. Crit.) was at first satisfied with this reasoning, but 
afterwards discovered its fallacy; for in 





1 Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 209. 
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Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, scandite muros, 


the foot is completed with tela as with ponite, and scandite begins 
another sentence, but the last syllable of tela is nevertheless long: 
and besides, Victorinus is at variance with Terentianus. 

(Heyne ‘says, Veteres Grammatici Servius, Donatus, Priscianus, 
Martianus Capella distinxere. Ponite, spes sibi quisque; ut sit, de- 
ponite. Sed melior, &c.) 

It seems not unwarrantable to conclude from hence, that the pecu- 
liar privilege of S cannot be established by the testimony of the Latin 
grammarians. What evidence may be found in the Greek, I know not, 
but none has been produced from Hephestion, and if my memory 
does not fail me, he contains nothing to prove that ox. or. or on. had 
more force than cw. wr. or similar combinations. 

But the principal argument is yet to be examined, and rests not on 
the canons of the grammarians, but the practice of the poets. It is 
urged, that as there are numerous violations of this rule in modern, 
and very few in ancient poets, the latter must purposely and diligently 
have avoided a position, into which ignorance or inattention has so 
frequently betrayed the former. 

To answer this assertion we must ascertain what the practice of the 
classics really was, and endeavour to determine the boundary between 
the laws and the license of their metre.* 

Lucretius, according to Zinzerlingius, furnishes two instances (one 
of which however is disputed) in favor of this rule, and seven against 
it. 

Catullus, with the exception of 

Testis erit magnis virtutibus unda Scamandri, 
has always observed it. 

In Virgil we find 

Ferte citi fammam, date tela, scandite muros. 
Brontesque Steropesque. 
Ponite spes sibi quisque. 

In Tibullus, ———Pro segete spicas. | 

In Propertius we find one which supports, and six which contravene 
the rule. 








t Some stress has been laid upon Virgil’s never using the word Scelestus ; 
if, however, as I strongly suspect, the word does not occur in Lucretius, we 
need not be surprised at not finding it in Virgil. The same poet is also 
alledged to have shortened the middle syllable of steterunt from a similar 
reason. The truth is, that in steterunt, as in all other verbs, this syllable 
was common. Valerius Probus, indeed, says (p. 1434.) “Sunt alique 
syllabe apud Virgilium que necessitate metrica, cum vitio PupBagicpod, 
qui apud poetas werenaccuts appellatur, contra rationem corripiuntur. Sunt 
alique, que cim breves sint, necessarid producuntur. Corripiuntur in his: 

Matri longa decemtulerunt fastidia Menses. 

Item, illius arma, et ipsius ante oculos. Mediam syllabam pronominum, cim 
sit longa, corripuit. Item, , 

. Obstupui steteruntque come et vox faucibus hesit : : 
te syllabam longam in verbo corripuit.” But I can produce ample proof in 
support of my assertion. ‘ 


. 
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\ In Horace eight of the latter description ; and fourteen, all of which 
are suspected, in Ovid. 
In Lucan, on the contrary, 
Aut pretium, quippe stimulo fluctuque furoris. 


And in Silius, gelidosne scandere tecum. 
Immane stridens agitur. 
Diversa spatio. 
But on the other hand, 
Mille Agathyrna dedit perflataque Strongilos Austris, 
where, however, some read Trogilos. 

In Statius, —Agile studium. 

In Juvenal, Occulta spolia. 

And in Martial, Ut digna speculo fiat imago tuo. 

Quid gladium Romana stringis in ora. 

These, perhaps, are all that need be mentioned, * and with regard to 
Lucretius, it is obvious, that as the omission of the final S was still 
customary, that consonant was rather deprived of its natural, than 
endowed with an added power. 

Much importance has been attached to the practice of Catullus, 
and it cannot be denied, that excepting the solitary instance of unda 
Scamandri, the vowel is always lengthened ; but if Vossius is correct, 
the inference which is usually drawn is erroneous. 

That author says, (De Arte Gram. 72. folio,) ‘Imo Catullus, uni- 
cum si locum exceperis, nunquam aliter, neque id tantum, si sequa- 
tur sc, sp, aut st, de quibus Maurus: sed quotiescunque duz sequun- 
tur consone,”* &c. 

If then Testis erit magnis virtutibus unda Scamandri is the only 
instance in which Catullus has not lengthened a final vowel before any 
two consonants whatever, instead of asserting that he attributed a 
peculiar power to sc, sp, or st, we ought rather to conclude, that in 
his opinion sc was weaker than any other combination. But we are 
told that it was necessary to mention the Scamander, and conse- 
quently the use of a short vowel could not be avoided. Homer, 
however, has given two names to that river, and Catullus might easily 
have substituted Xanthus for Scamander. It is true, that Pliny denies 
them to be identical, but even if Catuilus was aware of this difference, 
the authority and usage of Homer could not be slighted by a poet.* 

In the Harleian MS. we find Kauavdeos, but the orthography is 
firmly established both by Greek and Latin authors. That Homer 
himself had no alternative might also be alleged, but the liberty 
which the Greeks, 











quibus est nihil negatum 
et quos "Ages Ages decet sonare, 





* See Classical Journal, No. I. pp. 71-81. 


* I suppose, ‘Inde pater Divum sancta cum conjuge gnatisque,’ is no ex- 
ception, as the g may be omitted. 


3 In the 21st Iliad, to which Catullus alludes, Xanthus is used 6 times. 
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took with proper names," is well known; and Homer, had he been so 
inclined, might safely have lengthened the first syllable in the name of 
a river, which derived its consequence, if not its appellation, from 
himself. 

If then this metrical accuracy is to owe its birth to a later author 
than Catullus, Virgil will next demand our notice. Dawes at first 
thought that ‘ Ponite quisque sibi spes,’ was the right reading, and on 
second thoughts was positive that the words following ponite had been 
interpolated. But as this is mere assertion, and the explanation of 
Victorinus is declared by Dawes himself to be inadmissible ; 


Ponite spes sibi quisque, 
must be allowed not only to remain unaltered, but undiminished in 
its force. Whether 


Date tela, scandite muros, 


is the proper reading, must be determined by others, but it may be 
questioned, on the authority of several MSS., some of which read 
et scandite, others ascendite. 

Brontesque Steropesque forms but: one of the numerous lines in 
which gue occupies the place of a long syllable. 

The length to which this article has unavoidably been extended, 
ren‘lers it necessary to be less particular in what remains. If, however, 
the meaning of Terentianus has been correctly explained, and unda 
Scamandri is indeed the only instance in which Catullus has not 
lengthened a final vowel before any two inceptive consonants, our 
purpose has been nearly accomplished ; for although date tela, scan- 
dite muros counterbalances ponite spes sibi quisque, it can claim no 
preponderating weight, and the great authority of Virgil furnishes no 
support to our opponents. Dawes observes that it is not wonderful, 
if Horace has neglected this rule in what he himself calls sermoni 
-propiora, and certainly the hexameters of that author do not always 
accord with our ideas of harmony, but sermoni propiora, as well as 
musique pedestri, seems to refer to the matter rather than the manner, 
to his style, and not his versification. For a few lines afterwards he 
says of Comedy, that it is 
nisi quod pede certo 

Differt sermoni, sermo merus. 
And in the Epist. ad Pison. he says, 
Et Tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. 

But the humbler nature of the subject may have warranted a less 
rigid attention to metre, and it may perhaps be thought that he, who 
is acknowledged to have been correctly elegant in all the lyrical mea- 
sures, was unable to manage the hexameter with gracefulness. 

The ancients, however, do not appear to have noticed this de- 





* The Latins, notwithstanding their worshipping Musas severiores, were 
not very scrupulous, if we may y judge from their use of Sicheus, Diana, 
Ttalus, Orion, Proserpina, Rhea, Porsena, &c. 
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ficiency, and Horace himself, so far from thinking the harmony of 
little consequence, calls Lucilius a clumsy versifier, and censures the 
old Romans for their foolish admiration of the humor and numbers 
of Plautus. 

The ingenium, the mens divinior, and os magna sonaturum, are 
expressly disclaimed by him, and if his metre is also incorrect, we 
must indeed admit that he has no title to the name and honors of a 
poet. (Vide Fitzosborne’s Letters, 37 let.) 

Fallible, however, as his judgment may have been, his open ridi- 
cule of Lucilius, and avowed attempt to treat the same in better 
verse, would have hindered him from recommending the labor of 
revision in a line which actually violated the rules of metre. (Sape 
‘stylum vertas 18.10.72.) In his odes he has certainly abstained 
from this position, but in all his poetry no instance can be found of 
his lengthening of the vowel, and his practice therefore is wholly in 
opposition to those who maintain that a short vowel may be used as 
long before these consonants. 

The examination of the different passages in Ovid must be waved 
for the reason which I lately mentioned, and of which indeed I should 
have been more mindful. * 

The frank assertion of Wakefield (‘‘ Owners of MSS. have perpetu- 
ally corrected them, as we see at this day, according to their own 
fancy.” Corresp. 29th Lett.) might perhaps authorize us to suspect 
some of the various readings; but at all events, Ovid, who not unfre- 
quently substitutes short for long final syllables, has uniformly, and 
we may therefore say carefully, observed a contrary practice before 
these consonants; and Heinsius and Burman, the most learned and 
critical of his editors, are satisfied that he did not acknowledge their 
inceptive power. 

The six passages in Propertius are allowed to bear an undisputed 
testimony ; while on the other hand, in most of the opposite instances, 
(and they are not many) it is difficult, if not impossible, to prove that 
the length of the final vowel is to be attributed to these consonants, 
and not to the cesura or other causes. 

To conclude, had Virgil lived to finish his great work, his excellent 
genius and skilful assiduity would undoubtedly have made the Hneid 
the sole standard not only of poetical language but of elegant and 
correct versification. 

Whether the changes in the language of the Latins; the unfinished 
state of their noblest poem ; the partial adoption of Grecian license ; or 
the nature of poetry itself be the cause, considerable doubt and confu- 
sion prevail in many points of their metrical system. If this uncertainty 
may be removed by a careful perusal of the old grammarians, I have 





* I must be allowed to mention that Tyrwhitt (Mis. Crit. Burg. 287.) 
thought the gue in addidit et fontes immensaque stagna lacusque was ne- 
cessary “ Ad soni numerique integritatem :” He also quotes “‘ Ante meos 
oculos tua stat, tua semper imago est” as a parallel instance, and must 
therefore have been satisfied with the reading. 
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only to lament and confess my failure: but if it should appear that 
our usage is founded less on positive precept than on tacit compact, 
if much not only of questionable purity but of high authority’ has 
been relinquished, and nothing of undoubted viciousness retained, 
why are we called upon for further sacrifices, and to adopt a system of 
general exclusion, rather than of partial admission? The custom of 
the ancients is far from authorizing this extreme strictness, for none of 
them refrained from all licence, though they differed in particulars. 

Martial, for instance, has never violated the rule in question, and 
very seldom, if ever, begins the hendecasyllabic verse with an iambic 
or trochee.* He does not scruple, however, to shorten the final o of 
verbs, which, as Marius Victorinus says, apud omnes veteres semper, 
et apud Virgilium plerumque pro longa syllaba est. I have mentioned 
this, because the same argument which is used in support of this 
inceptive power applies with greater force to the final o. + 

This, therefore, will probably be the next point which must be 





1 The hypercatalectic verse, the monosyllabic termination, the hiatus, 
and what is called the cesura, must be ranked among the latter. 


2 « Ohe priorem habet communem, ut indicat Phalecius ille Martialis lib. 
“ 4, Epig. 91. 
Ohe, jam satis est, ohe libelle, 
** Neque enim ignorabile cuiquam esse arbitror, Martialis evo iambum ac 
“ trocheum a prima Phalecii sede exulasse. Docent id epigrammata ejus 
“ evi: tum autem, quod Plinius in prefatione Historie Naturalis, ut durum, 
* culpet hunc Catulli versum : 
Meas esse aliquid putare nugas.” 
In Horace we find—trecentos inseris: ohe. 1, Sat. v, 23. 
In Persius, 


Auriculis, quibus et dicas cute perditus ohe. 


3 If we observe how frequently Statius and others have shortened it, we 
cannot but allow that his predecessors must have avoided a similar conduct 
with great carefulness. 

' In Catullus however we find, 
Nam unguentum dabo, quod mez puelle. Carmen 13. y. 11. _ 
Dic nobis. Volo teac tuos amores. Car. 6. 16. 
Nam quasdam volo cogitationes. Car. 35, 5. 
Torquatus, volo, parvolus. Car. 51. 216. 
And in other poets, 
Cim veto te fieri, vappam jubeo ac nebulonem. Hor. 1. Sat. 104. 
Nunc volo subducto gravior procedere vultu. Propertius 2. 10. 9. 
Protinus ut moriar, non ero, terra, tuus. Ovid, Trist. 1. iv. el. 10. 
Ingenio forme damna rependo mex. Sapp. Pha. 32. 
Desino, ne deming luctus renoventur acerbi. Tibullus, 2. b. 41. 

Nescio and scio are allowed to be short. At puto, frequently forms 2 

dactyl in Ovid. | 
At puto, preposita est fusce mihi candida pellex. 
At puto, tuneribus dotabere, regia virgo, &c. &c, 
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yielded; the Genitives in ii, of substantives, will follow of course, 
notwithstanding the authority of Ovid; the usage of the enclitics will 
be regulated by the nicest notions of harmony; and after we have 
done all we can to increase the difficulties of school-boys, and to 
hinder men from cultivating as an amusement what they learned as a 
task, we shall with laudable consistency deplore the needless attention 
which is paid to versification in our public schools, 

Much time and genius have been employed on Greek metre: let us 
ask ourselves whether the result be satisfactory, or the fruits propor- 
tioned to the labor. If there should be any cause to regret that such 
time and genius have been so employed, while we, who call ourselves 
a learned and a wealthy nation, are dependent upon foreigners for the 
very materials of our studies; let us not augment the evil by insist- 
ing on the scrupulous observance of every dubious point, and by 
mousing for faults in the practice of our forefathers. If the poetry of 
Buchanan, or May, or Bourne, possesses any merit; if the names of 
Milton and Cowley “ are entitled to any reverence ; let us not lightly 
condemn what they so frequently practised ; or if the most fastidious 
are not necessarily the best judges, let us beware of cherishing a 
species of criticism, which betrays but too plainly the spirit of pr- 
ritanism, while it still maintains the tone of orthodoxy. 





NOTICE ? 
SUR LA VIE ET LES ECRITS 


DE M. LARCHER, 


Membre de I’ Institut et de la Légion-d Honneur: honoraire de 
[Académie des Sciences de Dijon, et Professeur de Littéra- 
ture grecque dans la Faculté des Lettres de 1 Académie de 


Paris. 
=e Sa 


M. PIERRE-HENRI LARCHER” naquit a Dijon le 12 octobre 
1726, d’une trés-ancienne famille de robe, alliée aux premiers noms du 





* I have not mentioned Cowper, as it may be thought that he implicitly 
followed the practice of lis former instructor and constant favorite, Vin- 
cent Bourne. I could add a long list of learned foreigners, but it might be 
said, “ In re non dubia utitur testibus non necessariis.” 


2 La préface de la seconde édition de la traduction d’Hérodote, par M. 
Larcher, porte pour signature: Petrus Henricus Larcher, Divioneus, anne 
etatis sepluagesimo sexto, Cette signature latine, un peu bizarre peut-étre 
a la fin d’une préface francaise, prouve que l’auteur du ZYableau des Ecri- 
vains frangais a eu-tort de donner a M. Larcher le prénom de Philippe, et 
yu’il a corrigé cette faute par une autre, lorsque, dans les Tableties biogras 
phigues, ill’ nommé Pierre-André. | | 


de M. Larcher. - . 13] 


parlement de Bourgogne,’ ‘et ce qu'il y a de plus flatteur dans la 
généalogie d’un littérateur, 4 la maison de Bossuet.”* Son pére étoit 
conseiller au bureau des ‘finances.? I le perdit de fort bonne heures 
et resta sous la tutelle de sa mére,* femme excessivement sévére, et qui 
le destinoit a la magistrature; mais il se sentoit une autre vocation. 
Aprés avoir fini, chez les Jésuites de Pont-a-Mousson, ses hnmanités 
quwil avoit commencées a Dijon, le jeune Larcher, entrainé vers la 
littérature par une passion d’autant plus irrésistible qu’on la vouloit 
contrarier, séchappa, en quelque sorte, de la maison maternelle, et 
viut s’établir a Paris dans le collége de Laon, od il put se livrer, sans 
réserve et sans obstacle, 4 l’étude des lettres et des sciences. Il pou- 
voit alors avoir dix-huit ans. Sa mére ne lui fit d’abord que 500 liv. 
de pension; et, pourtant, avec cette légére somme, il trouvoit le 
moyen d’acheter des livres. Deux on trois ans aprés, sa pension fut 
portée a 700 liv. “ Oh! pour lors,” disoit-il en riant a M. de La 
Rochette, «je me trouval & mon aise, et je pus bouquiner commodé- 
ment.” 

Ce fut apparemment vers cette époque que, suivant, au collége 
Royal, les lecons de grec de Capperonnier, il témoigna trés- vivement 
son indignation, en la voyant se servir, tous les jours, au risque de le 
gater, d’un superbe exemplaire du Thucydide de Duker en grand pa- 
pier.” On voit que, dés sa premiére jeunesse, M. Larcher avoit le 
gout des beaux livres. Ce got, augmenté avec l’dge et les moyens de 





* La famille de M. Larcher est originaire d’Arnay-le-Duc. Elle a donné, 
sous Louis XIV. un abbé de Citeaux. M. l’Archer, conseiller au parlement 
de Paris, auquel Chavigny dédia, en 1570, son Hymne de l’Astrée, apparte- 
noit peut-étre a cette maison. Voyez Goujet, Biblioth. frang, tom. 14. pag, 
42. 467. 

3% M. Vabbé de B. dans le Journal des Débats, 21 fév. 1803.—Année hitté- 

raire, 1769, tom. 3, pag. 147. 

3 Selon ce que M. Ranfer de Monceau, neveu de M. Larcher, m’a fait 
Vhonneur de m’écrire. Dans une note de M. Leschevin, qui m’a été come 
muniquée par M. Chardon de La Rochette, il est appelé trésorier de 
France. 

+ Elle étoit une demoiselle Gauthier, selon la note de M. Leschevin. 

- S$ C’est Jean Capperonnier qui obtint, en 1743, la chaire de grec de Claude 
Capperonnier son oncle. I] étoit grand amateur des belles éditions hol- 
Jandoises. Je rapporterai, 4 ce sujet, un passage curicux dela Vie de Ruhn- 
kenius, par M. Wyttenbach (p. 64): Regie bibliothece—scriptis codicibus 
prafecius erat Capperonnerius, gui in plerisque eorum excerpendis aut descri~ 
bendis utilem jam operam navaverat Hemsierhusio, Dorvillio, Albertio, ipss 
Ruhnkenio, aluis item. Is oblatam gratie loco pecuniam solebat, ut illiberalem 
mercedem, spernere ac recusare, operaque sue pretium estimare certo bonorum 
dibrorum numero, in primis exemplorum ex optimis recentissimisque veterum auc- 
torum editionibus, veluti Livit Drakenborchiant, Virgilit Ovidiigue et aliorum 
a Burmanno editorum, Aristophanis et Suide Kusteriani, Josephi Haverkam- 
ptant, Diodori Siculi Wesselingiani, et nullorum non scriptorum grecorum ac 
latinorum: visus putare hos libros doctis Batavis sponte et gratis venire, nec 
gravi are e€ bibliopoliis emenda esse. Erat vero illud librorum sive pretium sive 
“donum, ut accipienti honestius quam Laie pecunta, ita danti molestius multe 
et gravins, 
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le satisfaire, devint une véritable passion; et Yon me permettra de 
dire que M. Larcher, qui, dans les derniers mois de sa vie, ne vouloif 
point acheter les Leaigues réecemment publiés de Photius et de Zona- 
ras, sous prétexte quil étoit beaucoup trop vieux pour en faire usage, 
“ne balangoit cependant pas a donuer une somme énorme pour un livre 
qui sembloit devoir lui étre encore plus inutile, l’édition princeps de 
Pline le Naturaliste. 

Ii est probable que, pendant les premiéres années de son séjour 4 
Paris, M. Larcher avoit déja rassemblé une assez nombreuse bib- 
liothéque; car, vers cette époque, ayant, 2 l’insu de sa famille, formé 
le proyet de visiter l’Angleterre, pour y faire connoissance avec les 
gens de lettres de ce pays, et se perfectionner dans la langue Anglaise 
qu'il aimoit passionnément, il vendit ses livres pour fournir aux frais de 
ce voyage.’ Le Pere Patouillet, jésuite auquel les sarcasmes de Vol- 
taire ont donné une sorte de celéhyte) favorisa le dessein de M. Lar- 
cher, et consentit & recevoir et a faire parvenir a leur destination les 
lettres que le jeune voyageur écrivoit de Londres a sa mére et a ses 
parens, mais qu’il datoit de Paris, leur faisant croire par-la qu'il n’avoit 
pas cessé d’habiter le coilége de Laon. 

Il ne paroit pas que M. ‘Larcher ait rien publié avant sa traduction 
de l lectre d’Euripide, laquelle parut en 1750;* car le Calendrier 
perpétuel de 1747, qui lui a été attribué,’ n’est point de lui. Jele 
peux assurer sur le témoignage de M. Larcher lui-méme.* Je vois 
Wailleurs que ce Calendrier ne se trouve pas dans la liste que M. 
Larcher avoit faite de ses ouvrages; liste quwil avoit donnée 4 M. de 
La Rochette, et que ce savant a eu la complaisance de me communi- 
quer. 

M. Larcher ne mit point son nom a cette traduction d’Euripide, et il 
est 4 remarquer que la plupart de ses productions ont été données sous 
te voile de Vanonyme. Le Mémoire sur Venus, le Xénophon, V Héro- 
dote, sont, 4 peu pres, avec les Dissertations académiques, les seuls de 
ses ouvrages ov il ait voulu se nommer. 

L’ Electre eut peu de succés, et n’a jamais été réjmprimée. On la 
trouve, il est vrai, dans le Théétre bourgeois; mais ce n’est pourtant 
pas une réimpression. Le libraire Duchesne eut, en 1755, Vidée de 
réunir en un volume le Marchand de Londr es, de Clément ; le Momus 
philosophe, de Boullenger de Rivery ;°> cette Electre, de M. Larcher, 
et lV Abailard, de Guys,° dont apparemment il possédoit un erand 


C7 








« Lettre de M. de Monceau. 

2 La date de 1770, dans les Sieécles litiéraires (tom. 4. pag. 105), n’est 
qu’une faute impression, 

3 Dans le Tableau des Ecrivains francais, et dans les (Habretion biogra- 
phiques. 

4 Journal de V Empire, 13 mars 1810. 

S Vauteur du Dictionn. des Anonymes (10830) a omis Momus philosophe. 
Dans la Biographie universelle, on dit, a larticle de Boullenger de Rivery, 
que son Momus philosophe a été rhisknis dans le. Thédtre bourgeois. Je 
crois le mot réimprimé inexact; c’est inséré qu’il falloit dire. — 

6 Cette piece, attribuée a Guys (Voyea M. Barbier, Anonym., 10830.), est 
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nombre d’exemplaires pour lesquels il ne savoit comment trouver des 
acheteurs. Il fit coudre ensemble ces quatre piéces, sans prendre 
méme le soin d’en changer les dates, et donna a cette collection le titre 
général de Thédtre bourgeois, ou Recueil des meillewres picces de dif- 
ferens auteurs, qui ont éié représentécs sur des théatres bourgecis. 
Assurément, jamais titre ne fut plus ridiculement imaginé, et l’on ne 
comprend guére comment il pouvoit convenir a I’ Electre, qui n’avoit 
jamais été représentée sur aucun théatre. 

Ce méme Boullenger de Rivery passe pour avoir été le principal ré- 
dacteur d’un livre qui parut, en i751, sous le titre de Leitres d’une 
Société, et reparut, en 1752, avec le nouveau titre de Mélange litté- 
raire.” C’étoit un ouvrage de critique, une espéce de journal litté- 
raire, dont Vidée étoit peut-étre prise des Lettres de la Comtesse par 
Fréron, des Leétres de Clement de Genéve, ou d’autres feuilles pé- 
riodiques qui avoient été publiées sous la forme épistolaire. Les bib- 
liographes ont nomme Landon et M. Larcher comme les collabora- 
teurs de Boullenger. Il est permis de douter un peu de la coopéra- 
tion de Landon.” Quant a M. Larcher, il a fourni a ce recueil la tra- 
duction du discours de Pope sur la poésie pastorale. Voici dans 
quels termes Péditeur annonce ce morceau (p. 163); ‘Nous croyons 
vous obliger en vous enveyant le discours de M. Pope sur la _pastorale, 
traduit par M. Larcher, a qui l’on est redevable de la premiere et de 
la seule traduction que nous ayons de |’ Electre d’Euripide, et qui sait 
aussi bien l’anglais que le grec.” | 

Le nom de M. Larcher ne reparoit dans aucun autre endroit de ces 
Lettres ; cependant, s'il est vrai qu’il y ait travaillé comme associé de 
Véditeur, je crois qu’on peut lui attribuer un article ou I’on reléve le 
plagiat d’un écrivain qui s’étoit approprié, sans en rien dire, une disser- 
tation d’Addison. Je le présume, parce que M. Larcher étoit alors 
tout rempli de sa littérature anglaise. L’annonce dn vingt septiéme 
Recueil des Lettres édifiantes est peut-étre encore de la main de M. 
Larcher, parce que l’éditeur de ce Recueil étoit le P. Patouillet, et que 
M. Larcher avoit de grandes liaisons avec ce jésuite. Je serois aussi 





on ne peut plus bizarre. Abailard est apporté dans un fauteuil apres ’opé- 
ration, et l’auteur établit entre-lu: et Heloise une conversation fort ridicule. 
La situation est d’une absurdité qui passe l’imagination. C’est le premier 
ouvrage de Guys. 

* Voy. M. Barbier, Dict. des Anonym., 10043, 10129, et M. Beuchot, dans 
Varticle Boullenger de la Biographie universelle. Mais on peut douter que 
Boullenger ait eu part a ces Lettres; car son Momus philosophe y est tort 
maltraité. Voyez pag. 105-113. 

» Mes doutes viennent de la maniére dont Landon est traité dans ce Jour- 
nal. Ilest auteur d’une petite brochure intitulée: Réflerions d’une Comé- 
dienne francaise, et le Journaliste en rend compte dans les termes suivants 
(pag. 114): “ Cet ouvrage est celui d’un Jeune homme qui n’a point encore 
acquis de connoissances, et qui prend pour des découvertes les vérités les 
plus communes, qu’il exprime d’une mamniere encore plus triviale. Il y a 
quelques traits saillans ; on les a empruntes des La Bruyere et des La Ro- 
chefoucault. Loin de nous plaindre de ces plagiats, nous voudrions, pow 
Pintérét des lecteurs, que le reste fit puisé dans les mémes sources.” / 


/ 


/ 
/ 
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fort teuté de lui donner Varticle sur le Moréri de Vabbé Goujet, @ 
cause de l'érudition littératre qu’on y remarque. Au reste, je ne fais 
moi-méme aucun compte de ces conjectures, et je suis fort porte a 
croire que M. Larcher ne se chargea, pour les Lettres d'une Société, 
d’aucun travail suivi: car dans la liste de M. de La Rochette,’ il n’est 
pas du tout question de ce recueil. 

La part que M. Larcher prit a la Collection académique est plus. con- 
nue. Dans le tome second il a traduit, en société avec Roux, Buffon, 
et Daubenion, les Transactions philosophiques de la Société royale de 
Londres. Les articles qui lui appartiennent sont désignés par la lettre: 
A, mais, en méme temps, contondus avec ceux de Roux, qui avoit pris 
la méme lettre.” Ce volume est de 1755. 

La méme année vit paroitre la traduction du Martinus Scriblerus 
de Pope,* plaisanterie un peu longue contre les érudits, et qu’il conve- 
noit peut-étre 4 M. Larcher de laisser traduire 4 un autre. Tl ya 
joint un Discours de Swift, “* of Von prouve que Vabolition du chris- 
tianisme en Angleterre pourroit, dans les conjonctures présentes, causer 
quelques inconvénients, et ne point produire les bons effets qu'on en 
attend.” C’est un chef-d’ceuvre de bonne plaisanterie. 

C’est encore en 1755 que M. Larcher, qui, dans son voyage d An. 
gleterre, avoit beaucoup connu le chevalier Pringle, publia la traduc- 
tion qu il avoit faite des Observations de ce savant médecin, sur les 
Maladies des armées. Cet ouvrage reparut en 1771, considérable- 
ment augmenté.* 

En 1757, M. Larcher, tonjours occupé de littérature anglaise, revit 
le texte de |’ Hudibras, joint a la traduction francaise de 'luuwnley, et 
y mit des notes.> 

La traduction de Essai de Home sur le Blanchiment des toiles pa- 
ruten 1762. Quoique ce livre ne se soit point trouvé dans la biblio- 
théeque de M. Larcher, il n’en est pas moins vrai qu'il est sorti de sa 
plume; car il ’a compris dans cette liste de ses ouvrages qu'il fit pour 
M. de La Rochette, et que j’ai déja plus d'une fois citée. 

Tous ces travaux n’avoient point détourné M. Larcher de l’étude du 
grec, et la traduction des Amours de Chéréas et de Callirrheé,° qu'il 











t Voyez plus haut, pag. 132. |. 24. 

i Voyez V Avis du tome ae 

3 Voltaire, tom. 16, pag. 4; M. Leschevin, sur Mathanasius, tom. 2, pag. 
434, 497. 

+ M. Désessarts, dans les Siécles littéraires, et M. Ersch, dans la France 
littiéraire, attribuent a M. Larcher un Traité du Scorbut, traduit de Vanglais, 
et publié @ Paris en 1771. Dans son Supplément, M. Ersch dit que “ les 
traductions des Maladies des armées et du Scorbut sont aussi attribuées, et 
avec plus de vraisemblance, a Carrére.”’, M, Ersch se trompe sur l’ouvrage 
de Pringle. C'est trés certainement M. Larcher qui en a fait la traduction: 
elle est comprise dans la liste de M. de La Rochette. Quant. au Trae du 
Scorbut, il n’y est point indigué, et je ne sais quel en est le traducteur: c’est 
peut-étre Savary. 

> Vovez Varticle Butler, dans la Biographie wniverselle, et VAvertissement | 
du Libraire dans le premier volume de cette traduction d’ Hudibras. 

6 Voltaire, tom. 16, pag. 4; M, Larcher, prét. d’Hérodote, p. xxxiv; M. 
Harles, Bibl, Greca, t. 8, p. 151. 
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publia Vannée suivante, promit 4 la France un helléniste distingné, 
Cette traduction, “ que Fallet défigura en 1775,”' a été réimprimée 
dans la Bibliotheque des Romans grees, ov elle remplit les tomes VITE. 
et IX. A la fin de ce tome IX. est une note sur les temples que Vé- 
nus avoit en Sicile. Cette note, qui ne se trouve point dans la pre- 
miére édition, avoit été faite pour remplacer celle de la page 124 sur 
ja Vénus Callipyge. M. Larcher, devenu trés-scrupulenx, la trouvoit 
indécente, licentieuse méme, et ne vouloit pas la laisser subsister. Ses 
désirs ne furent pas remplis. On lui dit que sa nouvelle note arrivoit 
trop tard. Cela n’étoit pas tout-a-fait exact; mais ce petit mensonge 
étoit, en vérité, fort innocent. Rassuré par la pureté de ses intentions, 
M. Larcher prit aisément son parti sur un mal qu’il voyoit sans re- 
méde, et sa note fut placée a la fin de Pouvrage en forme de supplé- 
ment.” 

La Bibliotheque des Romans devoit aussi contenir un Mémoire sur 
Héliodore,’? que M. Larcher avoit lu, en 1791, a l'Académie des Belles- 
Lettres, et qu'il avoit consenti a donner aux éditeurs. Ce Mémoire 
fut imprimé sous le titre de Remargues critiques sur les Asthiopiques 
d’ Héliodore ; mais des raisons que j’ignore en empécheérent la publica- 
tion. Il existe, dans la bibliothéque de M. Barbier, un exemplaire de 
ce rare opuscule, et M. de La Rochette se propose de le faire réim- 
primer dans le quatriéme volume de ses Mélanges. 

M. Larcher revint, en 1765, 4 la littérature anglaise; et, cette fois, 
il traduisit un ouvrage plus convenable a ses études que ceux de Prin- 
gle et de Home, |’ Essai de Chapman sur le Sénat romain. Dans un 
petit nombre de notes jointes a la traduction, il reléve, avec modestie, 
quelques légéres méprises échappées a I'auteur. 

L’année 1767 vit commencer les querelles de Voltaire et de M. Lar- 
cher. Quoique lié avee plusieurs des écrivains qu'on appeloit philo- 
sophes, et méme assez favorable 4 quelques-unes de leurs théories, M. 
Larcher ne voyoit pas sans une généreuse indignation les coupables 
excés de Voltaire. Lorsque parut la Philosophie de 0 Histoire, Vabbé 
Mercier de Saint-Léger et quelques autres ecclésiastiques, qui savoient 
que M. Larcher méprisoit fort l’érudition de Voltaire, et qu il etoit lui- 
méme fort érudit, “ allérent le trouver dans son modeste réduit, l’in- 
vitérent a diner, et ’engagérent 4 réfuter le nouvel ouvrage. Il se dé- 
fendit long-temps, mais enfin il promit d’y travailler. Ces Messieurs 
le harcelérent tant, qu'il leur porta un premier cahier, auquel il ne vou- 
loit point donner de suite. Mais lalecture de cette ¢bauche les en- 











1 M. de La Rochette, Mélanges, tom. 2, pag. 86. 

‘2 M. Harles (ibid.) dit que [a traduction, qui se trouve dans la Biblioth. 
des Romans, est de Mercier; c’est une erreur. L’abbé Mercier de Saint~ 
Léger n’est le traducteur d’aucuns des romans compris dans ce recueil; il 
n’en est pas non plus l’éditeur,-comme I'avoit cru M. Ersch. Le seul nvor- 
ceau de cette collection qui appartienne 4 l’abbé de Saint-Léger, est le Mé- 
moire sur la traduction de Parthénius par Fornier. Voyez les Mélanges de 
M. de La Rochette, tom. 2, pag. $ et 268. 

3 M. de La Rochette, Meé/. tom. 2, pag. 86, 270. 

4 Voy. l’ Avis des Libraires-Editeurs, tom. 1. 
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chanta; on lui prodigua mille éloges ; et comme il vouloit laisser son 
papier, on le lui enfonca dans la poche, et on l’accompagna jusqu’au 
bas de l’escalier, en lui faisant promettre qu'il continueroit.” ‘Je 
tappelois un jour,” m’écrit M. de La Rochette dont je viens de copier 
les paroles, ‘‘ je rappelois cette anecdote a labbé de Saint-Léger, prin- 
cipal acteur de cette scéne; il en rit aux éclats, et me dit: << JZ est 
erai; nous Vavons un pew escobardé.” Voltaire avoit sans doute 
connoissance de cette espece de complot: il dit dans l Avis des édi- 
teurs au-devant de la Philosophie de U Histoire: “ Un répétiteur du 
collége Mazarin, nommé Larclier, traducteur d'un vieux roman grec, 
intitulé Callirrhoé, et du Martinus Scriblerus de Pepe, fut chargé 
par ses camarades Wécrire un libelle pédantesque contre les vérités 
trop évidentes énoncées dans la Philosophie de U Histoire.” Ce libelle 
pédantesque est le Supplément a la Philosophie de U Histoire, ouvrage 
plein d’érudition, de l’aveu de Voltaire lui-méme,* et qui causa a l'iras- 
cible vieillard des accés de fureur. Il tacha de répondre par la Dé- 
Sense de mon oncle ; production honteuse ot il s’est emporté contre 
son adversaire aux exces les plus condamnables. La qualité de répé- 
liteur au collége Mazarin, qu’il y donne de sa grace 4 M. Larcher, est 
un de ses mensonges les plus innocents.* M. Larcher répliqua par la 
Réponse a la Défense de mon oncle. Il y fait de pénibles efforts vers 
la plaisanterie; ce n’étoit pas avec cette arme qu’il pouvoit lutter con- 
tre Voltaire. Le sarcasme et ’amére ironie étoient les armes de son 
ennemi: le véritable réle de M. Larcher étoit d’étre érudit et raison- 
nable. 

Ces deux ouvrages de M. Larcher, et le premier surtout, eurent 
beaucoup de succes; ils commencérent sa réputation. Le Supplé- 
ment a la Philosophie parvint méme a une seconde édition; et, quoi- 
que les écrits polémiques survivent rarement a la querelle qui les a 
fait naitre, on peut encore aujourd’huirechercher ceux de M. Larcher, 
a cause des discussions savantes qu'il y a répandues; surtout, a cause 
de Ja traduction qu'il y a jointe de l Apologie de Socrate, par Xéno- 
phon.* Au reste, il étoit luicméme peu content de la forme qu'il 
avoit prise. “ I] a toujours,” m’écrit M. de La Rochette, « refusé de 
me préter le Supplément, parce que le ton ne lui paroissoit pas assez 
décent ; c’étoit, disoit-il, le ton d’un homme qui n’avoit pas encore 
Fusage du monde: et il me renvoyoit a ses Remarques sur Hérodote, 
ot il a pris un ton différent, quoiqu’il eit 4 combattre les mémes prin- 
cipes et les mémes personnages ou leurs adhérens, Voltaire, Ray- 
nal, etc.” 

Voltaire, dont les ressentiments €toient implacables, ne cessa de 
persécuter M. Larcher qui cessa de lui répondre. M. Larcher étoit 


* Tom. 90, pag. 148. ‘‘ Il y a beaucoup d’érudition dans ce petit livre, et 
les savans le liront.” 

* Voyez M. V’abbé de B. Journal des Débats, 21 févr. 1803; M. Larcher, 
Réponse dla Défense, pag. 16; et plus bas, pag. 14. 

3 Cette traduction a échappé aux recherches du nouvel éditeur de la Bib- 
hothéque grecque de Fabricius. 
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trop estimé pour que les injures de Voltaire pussent lui nuire ;* et M. 
Brunck, dans la préface de ses Poétes gnomiques, Va témoigné avec 
une énergique vérité: Vir, dit-il en parlant de M. Larcher, morum 
probitate, integritate vite, doctrine elegantia apud bonos omnes 
maxime commendatus, et supra impurissimorum scurrarum calumnias et 
convicta immensum quantum evectus. Les amis méme de Voltaire fu- 
rent choqués de la violence de ses emportements. La Harpe, dans le 
temps de sa plus grande admiration pour Voltaire, écrivoit au grand- 
duc de Russie,* a Poccasion de la traduction de ’ Expédition de Cy- 
rus, par M. Larcher: ‘‘ C’est le méme M. Larcher que M. de Vol- 
taire a si durement traité dans la Défense de mon oncele, ouvrage dun 
ton qui donneroit tort 4 un homme qui auroit raison, et que les amis 
de M. de Voltaire ont d’autant plus blamé, que M. Larcher ne méri- 
toit pas d’étre traité ainsi. I] avoit relevé M. de Voltaire sur des mé- 
prises de plus d’une sorte, et en cela méme il avoit fait son métier 
d’érudit. D’ailleurs, Larcher, dont M. de Voltaire s'est obstiné & 
faire un répétiteur au collége Mazarin, est un académicien qui cultive 
les lettres dans la retraite, et n’a jamais répomdu aux outrages de M. 
de Voltaire :? du moins, la seule réponse qu’il fit fut trés-douce et 
tres-philosophique. II se mit a rire de Ja colére et des injures de son 
adversaire, et parut n’en voir que le cété plaisant. Jl sera toujours 
gai, disoit-il. Ce fut la toute sa vengeance. Dans ce moment, ce me 
semble, le savant fut au-dessus du grand poéte.” Ce mot rappelle 
tout naturellement celui de Caton, qui, persifilé par Cicéron dans 
VOraison pour Muréna, se prit a rire, et se tournant vers ses amis : 
<¢ Nous avons la, dit-il, un consul bien gai.”* D'Alembert, a qui lon 
peut reprocher d’avoir presque toujours caressé servilement les pas- 
sions de Voltaire, eut le courage assez remarquabie de lui faire l'éloge 
de M. Larcher. ‘Il y a déja quelque temps,” écrit-il a Voltaire,° 
** qu'il (Vabbé Coger) alla trouver Larcher, ayant ala main un livre ot 
vous les avez attaqués et bafonés tous deux, et excitant Larcher a se 
joindre a lui pour demander vengeance. Larcher qui vous a contredit 
sur je ne sais quelle sottise d’Hérodote, mais qui, au fond, est un ga- 
lant homme, tolérant, modéré, modeste, et vrai philosophe dans ses 
sentiments et dans sa conduite, du moins si j’en crois des amis com- 
muns qui le connoissent et l’estiment; Larcher donc le pria de lire 
Varticle qui le regardoit, le trouva fort plaisant, écrit avec beaucoup 
de graces et de sel, et lui dit quwil se garderoit bien de s’en plaindre.” 
Cette lettre, quiest de la fin de 1772, fut sans effet sur l’esprit de Vol- 
taire: il n’en laissa pas moins subsister dans son Epitre a d'Alembert, 
qui est de la méme année, des vers et une note ov il attaque M. 
Larcher avec son insolence accoutumée. 





* Rigoley de Juvigny, de la Décadence, etc. pag. 377. 

2 €orrespond. tom. 2, pag. 223. 

3 La Harpe ne connoissoit pas apparemment la Réponse d la Défense de 
mon oncle. 

4 Plutarch. Cat, Utic.§. 21, tom. 5, pag. 53, de l’excellente édition de M. 
le Dr. Coray. 

5 Volt, tom. 90, pag. 403, 
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M. Larcher avoit prouvé par ses notes, sur les Amours de Chéréas, 
et par le Supplément @ la Philosophie de U Histoire, quwil avoit une 
érudition peu commune, et étoit trés familiarisé avec Hérodote. Sur 
la réputation que ces ouvrages lui avoient faite, des lbraires de Paris, 
possésseurs d’une traduction manuscrite d’iérodote par labbé Bellan- 
ger," s’adressérent a lui pour qu'il vouldt la revoir et la disposer pour 
Yimpression ; car l’abbé Bellanger étoit mort sans avoir eu le temps d’y 
mettre la derniére main. Se figurant qu’il ne s'agissoit que de corrt- 
ger quelques négligences, et tout au plus d’ajouter quelques remarques, 
M. Larcher ne refusa point d’en étre Véditeur. ‘ Mais,” dit-il, je ne 
fus pas long-temps sans reconnoitre les défauts de cette traduction, et 
ne pouvant plier mon style a celui de M. Bellanger, je résolus d’en 
faire une nouvelle.” 

Il se prépara 2 cette difficile entreprise par de longues études. I 
revit soigneusement le texte d’Hérodote sur les manuserits de la Bib- 
liethéque royale, et lut, la plume a la main, la plus grande partie des 
anciens, afin d’y recueillir tout ce qui pouvoit eéclaircir les obscurités 
de son auteur. [1 consulta les voyageurs, les critiques modernes, en 
un mot tous les écrivains ot il crut pouvoir trouver quelque secours. 
Il étoit dans. toute la ferveur de ses études historiques, quand M. de 
Pauw publia ses Recherches philosophiques sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinois. Cet ouvrage, plein de paradoxes, eut un succés de vogue ; 
et M. Larcher, voulant ramener le public 4 des idées plus justes, écri- 
vit, dans le Journal des Savans de 1774, une docte réfutation des er- - 
reurs de M. de Pauw sur les Egyptiens. 

L’année suivante, M. Larcher fit paroitre son Mémoire sur Venus, 
que l’Académie des Inscriptions venoit de couronner.2 Ce Mémoire, 
qui étoit le fruit de recherches infinies, et oi l'on peut dire que le 
sujet est A peu pres epuise, fut compose par M. Larcher pendant une 
grave maladie qui ne lui permettoit pas de se livrer aux travaux sérieux 
et pénibles quexigeoit la traduction d’Héredote.* 

L’on doit 4 une autre interruption Ja traduction de la Retraite des 
dix mille de Xenophon. 
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” Il n’y a pas tont-a-fait assez d’exactitude dans ce que l’on a écrit recem- 
ment sur labbé Bellanger. On a dit que sa traduction des Antiquités ro- 
maines, de Denys d’Halicarnasse (1723, 2 vol. in-4.), a été réimprimée en 6 
vol. in-8. I} ett eté a propos d’ajouter que, dans cette réimpression (1807, 
Paris), on a supprime les notes et les cartes de l’édition originale. Ona dit 
que le Supplément aur Essais de Critique a été publié sous lenom de Van der 
Meusen. Non seulement /e Supplement, mais meme les Essais, ont paru 
gous Je faux nom de Van der Meulen. : 

* Trad. d’Hérodote, tom. 1, pag. xxxiil. 

3*Voyez sur ce Mémoire, la Biblioth. critica de M. Wyttenbach, I. 3. pag. 
104. 

+ Brunck, Anal. Greca, tom. 1, pag. xxvi.—Je m/’abstiens de faire ici 
Vhistoire de certains exemplaires du Mémoire sur Vénus, auxquels se trou- 
vent joints un huitiéme index satiyique de la composition de labbé Le 
Blond, et une gravure qui représente l’aventure des deux jeunes filles Cal- 
lipyges, racontee a la page 177. Ces détails, qui ne sont pas parfaiiement, 
decents, pourront trouver leur place ailleurs. . 
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Je laisserai ici parler M. Larcher. ‘“ Comme je fais, dit-il," copier 
ma traduction d’Hérodote, et que je ne puis en entreprendre une der- 
niére révision que je n’aie sous les yeux tontes les parties de cet im- 
portant ouvrage,’ j’ai cru devoir employer dune maniére utile mes mo- 
mens de loisir. Je n’ai rien vu qui le fut davantage qu'une traduction 
de l’expédition de Cyrus le jeune dans l’Asie-Mineure.” Cette tra- 
duction vit le jour en 1778: elle fit honneur 4 M. Larcher, mais 
comme helléniste et érudit, plut6t que comme écrivain ; et il est per- 
mis de croire que M. de Juvigny a été plus poli qu’ exact, quand ila 
dit* que “ cette excellente traduction lui paroissoit rendre toutes les 
beautés et toute Pélégance de loriginal.” La Harpe?’ l’appelle une 
assez bonne traduction; ce qui est plus juste. Quoique M. Larcher 
n’efit pas absolument dans le style toutes les qualités que doit avoir un 
traducteur de Xénophon, son ouvrage n’en est pas moins reconiman- 
dable a cause de l’exacte intelligence du texte et de l'importance des re- 
Marques; et personne, je crois, ne contestera la verité de ce que disoit 
M. Wyttenbach dans Varticle de la. Bibliotheca critica (1. 4. p. 97,3 
ou il en rendoit compte: Larcherus is est quem non dubitemus omni- 
um, qui nostra tate vetcres scriptores in linguas vertunt recentiores, 
antiquitatis lingueque grece scientissimum vocare. 

M.-Larcher joignit 4 cette traduction quelques Observations sur la 
prononciation du grec. Il y soutient contre Guys, que les anciens 
Grecs prononcoient le 6 et le y comme on les prononce dans I’uni- 
versité de Paris, et il ne manque pas de tirer un argument de ce vers 
de Cratinus ob le bélement du mouton est représenté par By By. La 
question est loin d’étre résolue par les Observations de M. Larcher, et 
le vers de Cratinus pourroit bien n’étre pas aussi décisif quwil paroit le 
croire. Mais ce n’est pas ici le lieu d’entrer dans une telle discus- 
sion. 

Le Mémoire sur Venus et la traduction de Xénophon augmentérent 
singuliérement la reputation de M. Larcher, et !Académie des In- 
scriptions le choisit, le 10 mai 1778, pour remplacer M. Le Beau 
qu’elle venoit de perdre.* On a dit que Voltaire, qui étoit alors a 
Paris, confus apparemment de ses torts avec M. Larcher, s'employa 
pour le faire recevoir 2 Académie. Le fait est peu vraisemblable. 
Il est bien vrai que d’Alembert, qui portoit beaucoup d'estime a M. 
Larcher, le reeommanda chez M. de Foucemagne a quelques acadé- 
miciens. Mais ces recommandations de politesse n’eurent aucune in- 
fluence sur l’élection. M. Larcher étoit depuis long-temps désiré par 
Académie, et il avoit eu les secondes voix a la nomination précé- 
dente ;> ce gui lui assuroit la premiere place vacante. II n’avoit done 
pas besoin de la recommandation de d'Alembert; et quant a celle de 
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* Trad. de Xénophon, tom. 1, pag. xl, 

2 De la Décadence, etc. pag. 21. 

3 Correspond. tom. 2, pag. 223. 

* Acad. des Inscript. tom. 42, Hist. pag. 5. Proces-verbaux mss. de 
V Académie. 

5 La Harpe, Corrcsp. tom, 2, pag. 280, 236. 
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Voltaire, qui lui éteit tout aussi peu nécessaire, il avoit le cocur trop 
bien placé pour se laisser protéger par Vhomme qui, pendant dix ans, 
Yavoit si grossiérement outrage. M. Larcher avoit droit d’attendre 
de Voltaire une réparation publique; et c’étoit, sans aucun doute, 
tout ce qu'il eft voulu recevoir de lul. 

Les travaux de ’Académie auxquels M. Larcher prit une part fort 
active," le détournérent peut-étre un peu de sa traduction d’Hérodote, 
qui ne parut qu’en 1786. On peut, sous le rapport du style, faire a 
M. Larcher d’assez graves reproches; mais la richesse du commeutaire, 
Vimportance des recherches géographiques et chronologiques, font de 
la traduction d’Hérodote un des plus beaux monumens de l’érudition 
francoise. M. de Sainte-Croix* a dit que M. Larcher avoit, par sa 
chronologie d’Hérodote, mérité la reconnoissance de la postérité. M. 
Wyttenbach * ne s’exprime pas avec moins de force sur le mérite de 
ce grand ouvrage: Quo onere quantum incrementi allatum sit, cum 
ad intelligentiam Hleredoti aliorumque scriptorum, tum ad judicium 
et cognitionem omnis illius historia et antiquitatis, si diserta epitome 
significare velimus, viz nobis centum pagina, suficiant. Ailleurs* il 
appelle M. Larcher le plus exact et le plus savant de tous les inter- 
prétes d’Hérodote. M. Chardon de La Rochette,*> se rencontrant 
avec M. de Sainte-Croix dans V’expression de son admiration, dit que 





1 Voici Vindication des Mémoires qu'il a fournis au Recueil de l’Acadé- 
mie: I. Sur les Vases théricleens (t. 43, pag. 196.)—I1. Sur les Vases mur- 
rhins (vb. pag. 228.)—III. Sur quelques Epoques des Assyriens (tom. 45, pag. 
351.)—IV. Sur les Fétes des Grecs omises par Castellanus et Meursius (abid. 
pag. 412.) Continué dans le tom. 48, pag. 352.—V. Sur une Féte particu- 
liére aux Arcadiens (ibid. pag. 434.) Il s’agit des Moltes—VI. Sur ’ Expé- 
dition de Cyrus-le-Jeune (tom. 46, pag. 14).—VII. Sur Phidon, rot d’ Argos 
(ibid. pag. 27.).—VII. Sur lArchontat de Créon (ibid. pag. 51.)—IX. Re- 
marques critiques sur l’ Ktymologicum magnum (t. 47, H. pag. 105.) Ces Re- 
marques ne sont imprimées que par extrait. Le manuscrit complet a été 
donné a la Bibliothéque impériale, par les héritiers de M. Larcher, avec 
plusieurs cartons ou sont contenues de nombreuses lettres de M. Brunck, et 
quelques-unes de M. Wyttenbach.—X. Recherches et conjectures sur ‘les prin- 
cipaux Evénements de Uhistoire de Cadmus (t. 48, p. 87.)\—XI. Sur Ordre 
équestre chez les Grecs (ibid. pag. 84.)—XI1. Sur Hermias, avec l’ Apologie 
d’ Aristote, relativement aux liaisons qu'il eut avec ce prince (ibid. pag. 208.) 
—XII. Sur la Noce sacrée (ibid. pag. 323.) 

* Examen des Histor. d’Alex. pag. 581.—M. Larcher étoit intimement lieé 
avec M. de Sainte-Croix. Les ouvrages de ces deux savants hommes 
offrent de fréquents temoignages de l’estime mutuelle qu’ils se portoient. 
Dans le second Livre de la Philomathie de M. Wyttenbach (pag. 261), ily a 
une lettre trés intéressante écrite par M. Larcher, aprés la mort de son ami. 
M. Wyttenbach a été l’'ami de tous deux. Il a loué dignement M. de Sainte- 
Croix (Philom. I. pag. 169); il accordera sfirement un pareil tribut de lou- 
anges ala mémoire de M. Larcher. Je lui dirai ce que lui disoit M. Lar- 
cher, pour l’engager a faire l’éloge de M. de Sainte-Croix: Et hoc tuo officio 
plane dignus est, g7:i te multum amavit ( Philom. II, pag. 20). . 

3 Biblioth. crit. IIT, 2, pag. 158. ; 

4 Selecta, pag. 344, 

> Mélenges, tom. 8, pag. 115. 


de M. Larcher. i4i 
la traduction d’Hérodote mérite toute notre reconnoissance et celle# de 
Ja posterité. Enfin M. Larcher a obtenu un honneur duquel ont joui 
fort peu de commentateurs: sa chronologie a été traduite en latin par 
M. Borheck,* en allemand par M. Degen ;* et ses notes ont paru dans 
les principales langues de Il’Europe.® 
Au commencement de 1785, le roi créa dans l’Académie un comité 
de huit membres chargés de faire connoitre, par des notices et des ex- 
traits, les manuscrits de Ja Bibliothéque royale. M. Larcher fut 
nommé; mais il refusa, faute de loisir, et sa place fut donnée 4 M. de 
Vauvilliers.* Ilestaregretter quiln’ait pu ou n’ait pas voulu accepter. 
Ayant une grande connoissance de la langue grecque, une grande habi- 
tude de lire les manuscrits, il est hors de doute qwil edt trés-utile. 
ment coopéré aux travaux du comité, et nous lui aurions probable- 
ment l’obligation de lire aujourd’hui, dans les Notices, le Vocabulaire 
étymologique d’Orion, dont il avoit fait, pour son usage, une copie 
quil a depuis envoyée 4M. Wolf. C’est en reconnoissance de ce 
présent que M. Wolf luia dédié son édition de quatre Discours de 
Cicéron. Le mot avridweoy, employé par M. Wolf, ne seroit pas 
facile 4 entendre, sans cette explication. M. Wolf a promis de pub- 
lier Orion, et il est fort a désirer qu'il puisse bientét tenir cet engage- 
ment. Orion peut servir utilement a corriger le grand Etymologique, 








Trad. @’ Hérodote, tom. 1, pag. xxxix; tom. 7, pag. 7. 

M. Ersch, la France litiéraire, tom. 2, pag. 251. 

M. de la Rochette, Mélanges, tom. 1, pag. 59; tom. 3, pag. 83. 

Notices des Mss. tom. 1, pag. iv.—Je ne crois pas que le défaut de loisir 
fit le vrai motif de ce refus. J’ai entendu dire a M. Larcher qu'il avoit re- 
fusé pour n’étre pas le confrére de M. de Vauvilliers. Sa mérnvire le servoit 
mal, puisque M. de Vauvilliers fut son successeur. Peut-etre craignoit-il 
d’étre associé a M. de Villoison, qui étoit un des huit commissaires, et qu’il 
aimoit fort peu, parce qu’au fait M. de Villoison étoit fort peu aimable. 
‘Quoi qu’il en soit, ce mot de M. Larcher prouve qwil gofitoit médiocrement 
la personne de M. de Vauvilliers. Intimement lé avec M. Brunck, M. 
Larcher avoit épousé les sentiments et les querelles de ce savant, qui a tou- 
jours, comme on le sait, parlé de M. de Vauvilliers avec le dédain le plus 
impertinent. De son cété, M. de Vauvilliers ne parocit pas avoir tenté de 
se concilier M. Larcher. Il lut méme, en pleine Académie, une disserta- 
tion, qui n’a point été imprimée, ou il essayoit de le réfuter sur un point de 
la chronologie d’Heérodote (Voyez Trad. d’Hérod. tom. 4, pag. 288). Au 
reste, M. Larcher avoit eu autrefois avec M.de Vauvilliers des relations 
plus amicales, et il lui avoit fort obligeamment communiqué de nombreuses 
observations sur Pindare. M. de Vauvilliers les cite souvent et avec recon- 
noissance, dans son Essai sur ce poéte (p. 217, 223, 224, 228, etc. Voy. 
Trad. @ Hérod. tom. 5, pag. 283.). M. de Vauvilliers n’est pas le seul a qui 
M. Larcher ait rendu de ces services littéraires. Il collationna Longin sur 
le Ms. de Paris pour Veédition de Toup (Voy. Toup. pref. Longin.) ; et sur 
plusieurs Mss. quelques idylles de Théccrite, de Bion, de Moschus, avec le 
second Autel de Dosiadas, pour les Analectes de Brunck (Voy. Brunck, 
pref. Anal. pag. xxvi.). Brunck lui dut aussi une bonne remarque sur Ana- 
créon (Od. %3.), et une annonce tres flatteuse de son édition de Sophocle 
(Journ. des Sav. 1783, déc.). En général, personne n’étoit plus obligeant, 
plus communicatif, plus aimahle que M. Larcher. 
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ou a le compléter: trés-souvent il cite les noms des auteurs od il prend 
‘Ses exemples, et cette exactitude le rend précieux.’ 

Pendant la révolution, M. Larcher vécut dans une retraite profonde, 
he s’occupant que de littérature, et particulierement de la révision de 
son Hérodote dont il préparoit une seconde édition. Il fut peu tour- 
menté. On Je traduisit devant le comité révolutionnaire ; et ses pa- 
piers que l’on visita ne causérent» pas un médiocie embarras aux com- 
missaires, gens peu chargés de grec et de latin. Pendant une nuit, il 
eut une sentinelle 4 sa porte ; mais une bouteille de vin endormit le facs 
tionnaire, et le lendermain matin, muni d’un petit assignat. que M. 
Larcher lui donna, i! partit et ne revint plus.~ La persecution n’alla 
pas plus loin; et méme, quand le gouvernement républicain, cevenu 
plus tranquille et plus sage, eut la fantaisie d’encourager les hommes 
de lettres, M. Larcher recut, par décret, une somme de 3000 livres.® 

D'aprés cette espéce de faveur, on pent s’étonner qu’il n’ait pas été 
compris dans la premiére formaticn de PInstitut. Au reste, il ne tarda 
pas a yentrer. Laplace de M. de Sacy ayant été déclarée vacante 
sous prétexte de non-résidence, M. Larcher, M. de Sainte-Croix et 
M. Chardon de La Rochette furent proposés pour la remplir. On 
élut M. Larcher;* ce ne fat pourtant pas sans quelque résistance. 
Ses opinions politiques et religieuses étoient trop en opposition avec 
celles qui prévaloient a cette €poque, pour que ce choix ne déplit 
paya beaucoup de personnes; mais ses amis le servirent vivement, ef 
Yemportérent. I] disoit, en plaisantant, qu il s’étoit surtout déter- 
miné & accepter, parce qu’on l’avoit prévenu que les membres de 
Viustitut étoient payés en argent. 

M. Larcher fut attaché ala section des langues anciennes de la 
classe de littérature et beaux-aris ; mais pendant tout le temps que 
dura l’ancienne organisation de P{nstitut, il ne fit aucun mémoire. 
Lorsque Vinstitut fut divisé en quatre classes, M. Larcher entra dans 
la troisiéme, et redevenu en quelque sorte, par ce changement, membre 
de VAcadémie des Inscriptions, il reprit ses travaux académiques, 
et composa quatre dissertations ° qui paroitront dans les Recueils de 
la classe. La derniére lui avoit cotite beaucoup de travail, et donné 
tant de fatigue, qu’li en avoit pris du dégofit pour ce genre de re- 
cherches. “ J’ai lw’ écriveit-il A M. Wyttenbach,’ “ ou plutot onalu 
pour moi,® dans une séance de l'Institut, une dissertation ot je 
m’étois proposé de démontrer qu’ils se sont trompés ceux qui ont écrit 








* M. Bast, ad Gregor. Corinth. pag. 459. 

2 Raconté par M. de La Rochette. Voyez M. Wyttenbach, Bibl. crit. 
Ill, 2, pag. 143: 

3 Trois janv. 1795. Voyez M. Ersenh. 

* Cing therm. dls ar 23 juill. 1796. 

5 Raconté par M. de La Rochette. 

© La premitre, sur les premers Siecles de Rome; la deuxieme, sur le Phé- 
mix; la troisieme, sur /a Pseudonymie de la harangue de Dénosthéne, en ré- 
ponse @ la Leitre de Philippe; la quatrieme, sur tes Observations astrone- 
id envoyces a Aristote par Callisthéne. 

7M. Wyttenbach. Philom. li, pag. 264. 
§ Ce fut M. de Sacy qui fit cette lecture. 
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que Callisthéne avoit envoyé, de Babylone, 4 Aristote, des observa- 
tions astronomiques faites par les Chaldéens, lesquelles remontoient 
1903 ans avant Alexandre; ou que, si Callisthéne a envoyé de telles 
observations, elles ne peuvent pas étre plus anciennes que l’ére de 
Nabonassar, dont le commencement tombe en 747 avant notre ére." 
J’ai lu et relu, pour cette dissertation, la MEVaAR cuvrakis de Ptolé- 
mée. ‘Tout ce travail, qui n’est peug-étre qu’un radotage, m’a extra- 
ordinairement fatigué; c’est au point que je suis a peu prés dégofité 
des mémoires et des dissertations.” Heureusement c’est a quatre- 
vingt-quatre ans quil commencoit ainsi a se dégodter un peu de Véru- 
dition. 

Cette nouvelle édition d’Hérodote dont il étoit question tout 4 
Pheure, parut en 1802. La table géographique est corrigée en beau- 
coup d’endroits; les notes sont fort augmentées, et il en est plusieurs 
qui contiennent les résultats de quelques mémoires qui devoient faire 


partie du Recueil de PAcadémie des Belles-Lettres, et dont la suppres- 


sion de cette savante compagnie avoit empéché la publication.® 
L’ Essai sur la Chronologie offre surtout des changements remarqua- 
bles. Dans sa premiére édition, M. Larcher avoit hasardé quelques 
idées peu d’aceord avec les vérités chrétiennes. Devenu, avec l’Age, 
et mieux savant et plus pieux, il a effacé toutes ces hardiesses, 

Je devrois peut-étre ne pas rappeler l’entreprise malheureuse d’un 
littérateur fort célébre, qui essaya, en 1808, de prouver que cette 
Chronologie étoit un tissu d’erreurs., M. Larcher Vavoit, dans ses 
notes, critiqué avec plus de vérité que de politesse. Par forme de 
représailles, ce littérateur voulut aussi attaquer M. Larcher, et il ne 
mit dans sa critique ni politesse ni vérité. Mais je laisse cette que- 
relle oubliée; en parler plus longuement, ce seroit abuser de l’exacti- 
tude.’ 

Lorsque ? Université impériale fut mise en activité, M. le Grand- 
Wlaitre nomma, de son propre mouvement, M. Larcher professeur de 
littérature grecque dans la Faculté des Lettres de l’Académie de Paris. 
M. Larcher se trouvoit trop agé pour exercer les fonctions qui lui 
étoient confiées, et ne vouloit point accepter. Mais M. le Grand- 
Maitre insista, et, pour lever les scrupules du vénérable professeur, il 
le dispensa formellement de toute espéce de lecons; pensant que ce 
seroit un grand honneur pour l'Université naissante, que de pouvoir 
orner la liste de ses fonctionnaires de ce nom européen. Les cours 
furent donnés par un professeur-adjoint. Voici ce que M. Larcher 
écrivoit alors a son ami M. Wyttenbaci:* ‘* Vous me demandez com- 
ment je me porte, et ce que je deviens. Je me porte aussi bien que 
peut se porter un hommie de 84 ans. Apprenez de plus que Je viens 
d’étre fait docteur és-arts dans la nouvelle Université impériale ; mais 








2 Traduction d’ Hérodote, tom.7, pag. 706; tom. 9, pag. 607. 

+ Ibid. tom. 1, pag. lv. 

3 Voy. Supplement @ 0 Hércdote de Larcher, etc.—Journal de ’ Empire, 24 
a00t 1803. \ 

4M. Wyttenbach, Philom, II, pag. 264. 
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il me faut vous avertir qu'il y a grande différence entre docte et doc- 
teur, et que l’on peut fort bien étre lun sans Vautre. Si vous en 
doutez, regardez-moi. En méme temps j’ai été nommé professeur de 
littérature grecque, et, comme je ne puis exercer par moi-méme; 
Yon m’a donné un suppleéant, etc.” 

M. Larcher continuoit de jouir de cette bonne santé dont il parle 
dans cette lettre, et tout portoit 4 croire que sa fin étoit encore éloig- 
née, lorsqu’une chute assez légére, qui lui avoit foulé et fait enfler une 
main, le forca de garder le lit. Cet accident n’inquiétoit personne, et 
Yon ne pensoit pas quil pit avoir aucune suite. Mais il en étoit 
résulté dans les mouvements du malade une géne assez grande; et 
ayant voulu, dans un moment ot sa garde étoit absente, changer 
@attitude, il tomba de son lit qui étoit trés élevé. Cette seconde 
chute fut suivie de symptoémes alarmans: bientdét la téte sembarrassa ; 
les premiéres voies furent obstruées; et M. Larcher s’éteignit, presque 
sans souftrances, le 22 décembre 18i2, a l’age de 86 ans, laissant une 
mémoire glorieuse et l’exemple d’une vie sans reproche. 


J. F. BOISSONADE. 





NOTITIA 
CODICIS MANUSCRIPTI 
©. C. SALLUSTH BELLUM CATILINARIUM ET JUGURTHINUM, 
I'TEMQUE EUTROPIT FRAGMENTUM CONTINENTIS, 
Qui in Bibliotheca Rostochicnst Academica asservatur ; 
una cum specimine precipuarum lectionis varietatum 
publice evhibita a Joanne Christiano Gulielmo Dahl, e¢ 
Petro Daniele Friederico Zaepeliehn, Theologie Stu- 
diesis. Lipsia, 1791. 
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Tyrer plura literaria antiquitatis monumenta” quibus Academia 
patriez Bibliotheca ornata atque instructa est; non ultimum sane locum 





* La nomination est du 6 mai, 1809. 

* Quorum solummodo codicem chartaceum Comeediarum Terentii indi- 
camus huc usque non collatum itemque editionem Sallustianam Ascensii 
repetitam Fabricio, Ernestio, Harlesio et Bipontinis editoribus, incognitam. 
Forma est folii minoris et in calce legitur: “ C. Crispi Sallustii Catilina et 
Jugurthina cum reliquis collectaneis ab Ascensio utcumque explanatis : hic 
suum capit finem. Lugduni diligenti recognitione impressus per Claudium 
Davost alias de Troys. Impensis honesti viri Simonis Vincentii. Anne 
domini millesimo quingentesimo nono 18. Junii.” 
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tenct codex MS. membraneus C. Crispi Sallusti bellum Catilinarium et 
Jugurthinum itémque Euéropi fragmentum complectens ; cujus hie 
brevem notitiam una cum specimine precipuarum lectionis varietatum 
in illo obviarum tradere in animo constituimus,. 

Iste codex a J. B. Quistorpio in hac Alma olim Medicinz Dodtore 
et Prefessore nec non civitatis Rostochiensis Poliatro dono datus, anno 
1745 Bibliothecz accessit. Unde vero et quomodo illi in manus vene« 
rit, non exploratum est. Ceteroquin codex in folio minori, uti vocant; 
et 68 quidem paginis extans, pura atque tersa exaratus est manu. Sed 
posterior codicis pars non pallidiori solum scripta est atramento, sed 
quoque literis minutioribus, qua tamen a pristinis haud rmultum dis- 
crepant. Margini satis amplo scholia addita sunt minusculis literis 
scripta, que aut argumentum sequentis et constructionis ordinem pre- 
bent, aut sensum periodi paraphrasi interpretantur, aut interdum illus- 
trationes ex antiquitatibus (e. g. quid sit consulatus, preetura, lictor cet.) 
exhibent, revera autem exigui pretii sunt. Non minus quoque glossae 
interlineares adsunt, verba et phrases textus Sallustiani explicantes et 
etiam lectiones emendantes sive alias substituentes. Utrum vero scrip- 
tor, glossator et emendator codicis unus idemque fuerit, non sine diffi- 
cultate definiendum est. Nam si literarum ductus tam in textu ipso 
quam in scholiis et glossis invicem ad similitudinem non paullulum ac- 
cedentes consideres, forte nil certius putes, quam totum ab una eadem- 
que scriptum esse manu. ‘unc vero etiam censeas ; librarium deposu- 
isse laborem nondum absolutum et preterlapso nonniillo temporis Spatio 
se illi rursus accingentem breviores literarum ductus forsan ex inopia 
membrane elegisse ; atquescholia et glossas ea mente minusculis literis 
scripta esse, ut notabilia et ab textu diversa redderentur. Quod quo- 
que non multum a probabilitate abest. Cui vero id adhuc proprius ac- 
cedere videtur; quod alius scriptor codicem nondum a prima manu 
absolutam denuo perlustraverit, passin: emendaverit et adjectis scholiis 
marginalibus et glossis interlinearibus, continuaverit. Pracipue huic 
opinion favet sequens glossa, que in codice occurrit: ‘* Quza bello in- 
cepto pax in manu victoris constat. hoc nostri libri non habent.” Hee 
enim probare videtur glossa; recentiorem manum hune codicem cum 
alio contulisse et tunc ipsi scholia glossasque adscripsisse: et cum le 
terarum ductus scholiorum et glossarum inter se assimiles majorem, uti 
nostra quidem fert opinio, similitudinem gerunt cum literarum ductibus 
quibus scriptor posterioris codicis partis usus est, quam cum is in pri- 
ma ejus parte; conjecturam quoque vero non alienam esse arbitramur, 
quod noster duabus manibus conscriptus sit codex alterque scriptor 
idem sit, qui scholiorum glossarumque auctor fuit. Equidem in poster- 
iore codicis parte sicuti in priore quadam lectiones emendatz nonnulla- 
que verba correcta sunt, sed hov a scriptore ipso factum esse, lucide ad- 
paret, neque insolitum et singulare est, quod scribendi vitia ex errore vel 
negligentia commissa ipse librarius emendando et corrigendo amoveat. 

Fragmentum Eutropii supra memoratum, quod finito Jugurthino 
Sallustii bello, in codice, paullulo intervallo relicto, adjectum legitur, 
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est liber V. breviarii historia Romanz,* quem scriptor ea mente an- 
nexuisse videtur, ut historiam porro exsequeretur Romanam. Cujus 
vero libri quinti textus multis additamentis in nostro codice interpolatus 
est, attamen multum abhorrct a textu interpolato, quem editio Eutropii 
prebet, que Basilee 1532 fol. produit ; iste enim est argumenti copio- 
sioris ac nostri codicis textus. Ceteroquin verisimile est, librario in an- 
imo fuisse, adhuc plura adjungere et nondum laborem ad exitum ad- 
ductum esse; desunt enim non modo signa, quibus finis Manuscripti 
notaretur, sed ctiam tota in extrema codicis pagina, cui non nisi paul- 
lulum inscriptum est, line ducte sunt. Simulque abest subscriptio, 
‘que nomen librarii annumque in quo exaratus est codex, indicaret : 
quod eo injucundius, cum nunc etas codicis haud certo definienda est. 
Attamen ex sententia illustris Z'ychsenz nostri, arbitri in rebus criticis 
acutissimi circa exitum szculi duodecimi vel medium decimi tertii 
scriptus est. Cujus judicii ansam magno viro prebuit venustas et ele- 
gantia literarum ductuum, atramentum pallescens ac id, quod pauca 
scribendi compendia eaque minime intricata et difficilia explananda le- 
gendaque occurrunt, et quod nulla membrane adhuc adheret creta. 
Cum nunc iste codex Sallustii tam quoad materiem, quam tractat, 
quam quoad styli elegantiam, qua utitur, preestantissimi et lectu dignis- 
simi auctoris omnium qui ex orbe Romanorum literario ad nos feliciter 
pervenerunt—cum iste codex plurimis ex causis bone note putandus 
adhuc nondum coilatus esset et forsan lectiones exhiberet obscura enu- 
cleantes, et huic vel illi loco melioxémJargientes sensum, aut que servi- 
rent veriores lectiones ad indagandas¥ corroborandasque ; nobis non 
inutile sed oper pretium esse visum “est hunc codicem cum editione 
typis expressa conferre, omnesque lectiones ab iis in editionis textu re- 
ceptis varias eruere et bona fide notare. In hac collatione nunc editi- 
one usi sumus illa, quam Sigbertus Havercampius fama et eruditione 
clarissimus Amstelod. 1742. 4. edidit splendidam, idque hac de causa, 
quia ingens lectionum variantium ex MSS. ab editore ipso collatis ex- 
cerptarum copia huic editioni adjuncta est, et praterea quoque multa 
lectionis varietas in notis aliorum Criticorum ibi congestis indicatur ; 
quo autem adminiculo eas lectiones, quas noster codex perhibet solus, 
ab iis discernere poteramus, que illi cum aliis codicibus communes 
sunt. Quo quidem respectu merito editio Cortiana eb apparatum cri- 
ticum perinde conspicua a nobis conferenda esset, sed hec, proh dolor! 
non ad manus fuit. E contrario autem Bipontina editione, que secundis 
curis 1780 in lucem exiit, usi sumus, idque ita ut semper, cum lectio- 
nes se in codice offerrent a textu. Havercampiano diverse, has illi con- 
ferremus atque annotaremus si eandem lectionem aut in textu recepisset, 
aut in animadversionibus de illa dissereret. [:tiamnum de novissima 
Sallustii editicne, quam S. V. Tedler typis commendavit, commemoran- 
dum est; huic enim index lectionum variarum quas celebrate Hispa- 








* Adhuc commemoramus, in margine codicis versus finem Sallustii, se- 
quentia verba, quae librum quartum Eutropii concludunt, addita esse: “Ante 


currum Marii Jugurtha cum duobus filiis ductus est catenatus et mox jussu 
consulis in carcere strangulatus est.” 
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nice versionis et editionis* auctor augustissimus e codicibus Escurialibus 
erutas exhibuit, adjectus est. Has quoque lectionis varietates, cum 
illarum numerus tantum exiguus est, cum nostro codite conferendas 
esse duximus: sed cum minime, uti nunc invehimus, nove sunt eedem- 
que jam apud Havercampium relate leguntur, etiam earum rationem. 
porro non habuimus: examen vero variarum majoris momenti lectionum 
in hac editione a cel. editore oblatum haud omnino negleximus, sed in- 
fra aliquando ad id provocabimus. 

Has lectiones nunc, quas ex Bibliothece Academic Codice colle- 
gimus et quarum multe maximi sunt momenti, publici juris faciendas 
esse, Duumviri clarissimi Tychsen et Lasius Professores in hac Univer- 
sitate celeberrimi arbitrati sunt, sperantes fore ut illa cuivis Critico, 
presertim Sallustii operum cultori, admodum care essent acceptaque. 
Itaque etiam, annuentibus his Viris maxime nobis colendis, precipuarum 
specimen lectionum e codice nostro excerptarum hic exhibentes prelo 
subjicimus, omissis vero iis, quarum pretium est exiguum, e. g. illis, quae 
non nisi ordinem structuramque yvocabulorum a textu vulgato discre- 
pantem attingunt. ‘Tota autem lectionis varietatum collectio in Bibli- 
otheca apud codicem ipsum asservatur et futuro Sallustianorum operum 
editori vel commentatori critico lubenter communicari potest, qui illa ad 
utilitatem literariam utatur. 

Adhuc commemorandum restat, nuperrime quoque (sicuti Bibliotheca 
universalis germanica nos certiores facit) cl. M. J. A. Mullerum in 

Tomo 2do libri vernacula lingua sub titulo: “ @ertuch einer ballflan- 
digen Getrhichte der Churlachfitchen Furftene und Wanadfchule su 
Meiffen.’”’ Lipsia, 1789 editi notitiam codicis Sallustiani una, cum 
lectionis varietate publice proposuisse. 

Ad ipsum specimen preebendum progredimur. 


BELIUM CATILINARIUM. 


Lect. text. Havercamp.—Lectio codicis MS. 


Cap.1. Inter mortales; inter homi- trams: et optima irreptum esse ex nota 


nes” marginali.) 
veget; eget 6. alii alio more viventes ; alius 
8. homines; omnes alio more viventes 
transigere; transiere {cum edit. Bip. et Teller.) ; 
3. auctorem; actorem longe a periculis; a periculis 
4. cujus rei libet; cujuslibet (c. ed. B. et T.) 
rei (cum Ed. Bip.) libertatis atque augendae ; 
loquentiae; eloquentiae libertatis causa atque au- 
ex pulcherruma et optima gendae : 
pessuma ac flagitiosissuma ; dominationemque convertit ; 
ex pulcherrima pessima ac dominationemque se con- 
flagiciosissima. ' vertit 
(Quam lectionem quogue S. V. 7. memorare possem; memo- 
Teller. sua in editiove suscepit, arbi- rare possum 








__' Cujus quoque exemplar splendidissimum ill. Tychsen acceptuin pos- 
sidet. 

 Quae sequentium codicis lectionum typis insigniores facte sunt, in aliis 
_eodieibus non inveniuntur, sed eas selus prebet, i 0 
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8. ex lubidine quam; ex lubid- 
ine magis quam 
(cum ed. Bip. et Telleriana) } 
9. excesserant ; discesserant 
in pace vero beneficiis; in 
pace vero quod beneficiis 
(c. ed. Bip. et Tell.) 
10. optandae; optanda 
11. Ea quae; Ea quasi (c.:E. 
B. et T.) 
in civis facinora facere; in 
civibus facere facinora 
quam in Asia ductaverat ; 
quem in Asiam duxerat 
delubra Deorum  spoltare ; 
delubra spoliare (c. E. B. 
et T.) 
neilli; nedum ill: (c. E. B.) 
42. victores hostibus reliquer- 
ant; victores reliquerant 
CNR Se eh 
43. lubidinibus; lubidine 
14. flagitiorum atque facinorum ; 
facinorosum atque flagiti- 
osorum 
animi molles et aetate fluxi ; 
animi molles et fluxi 
15. vexabat; vastabat (c. E. B. 


et T.) 
18. poenas dederant; poenas 
dederunt 


19. procul abesse; procul esse 
(Go Ftd 80. 15) 
in provinciam ; in provincia 
(c..E..B,) 
in exercitu; sine exercitu 
20. quae mente agitavi; quae 
hactenus mente agitavi 
conditio vitae futura; con- 
ditio vitae futurae 
quae quousque tandem pati- 
eminl; quae quousque pati- 
EMtne 
21, et montibus ; 72 montibus 
praeter miserain; nts: mis- 
eram 
22. admonere; admonebat (c. 
E. B.) 
23. eo dictitare fecisse ; eo dicto 
fecisse 
24. amoverant; moverant(c. E, 
B.) . 
nisi obnoxia; ni sibi ebnoxia 
insolentiae ; insolentia 
25. populares coniurationis ; p/u~ 
res conlurationis 
Faesulas ; fesulis 
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26. docta; satis docta 
lubidine; libido 
modeste ; modesto (c. E. B.) 
28. simul moliri; moliri 
29. qui parabatur; guia paraba< 
tur 
30. nulli; nullius 
31. dicebat a Quinto Fabio; 'in;] 
dicebat. in 
et sestertia ducenta; et ses- 
tertiorum ducenta millia 
32. postulare a patribus; post- 
ulare patribus 
urbis Romae; urbis Romanae 
33. optumum factum: optimum 
factu 
34. plerique patriae; plerique 
patria 
35. Massiliam; in asiam 
36. cum et alienis ; ex alienis 
38. pracceps ierat; praeceps 
erat 
qui ubique — praestabant ; 
quod ubique—praestabat 
aut facinus ; atque facinus 
quod ex; qui ex 
aliarum atque senati; alia- 
_Tum quam senatus _ 
40. 1psl 1nnoOxll ; 1psi NOx 
41. civitatium; civitatum 
(cf. notam 2 Ed. Bip. p. 45.) 
mortem exspectare ; mortem 
sperare 
quin cupidissime; quod non 
cupidissime 
42. certa praemia ; certum prae-~ 
Mum 
43. Bruttio, Apulia; brutio in 
Apulia 
44. constituerant; constituerat 
46. ita agant: permittit illis ho- 
mines; ita agant permittit. 
Illi homines 
(eandem constructionem licet muta- 
tis aliquantulum verhis habet editio 
Bip. p. 50. cf. quoque Telleri examen 
variarr. !ectionum p. 203, ubi hunc 


locum vexatissimum sic mutari 
vult.) 
49. quidam L. Tarquinius; L. 


Tarquinius 

anim1 nobilitate impulsi; 
animi mobilitate impulsi 
exercitatos in audaciam or- 
abat; exercitatos orabat in 
audacta 

de iis fieri placeat; de his 


00. 


52. 


54. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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facere placeat , 

praesidiis additis ; praesidiis 
abditis 

aetatem agunt; vitam agunt 

fuerit; fuit (c. E. B.) 

aut nlis grave; aut grave 

erit 3 erat 

neque superbia; neque illis 
superbia 

damnatis permissum est; 
damnatis civibus permis- 
sum est 

inprimis magnam ; in primis 
satis magnam 

bene parta ; bene parata 

timens ne, si Romae sint, 
aut a popularibus conjurati- 
Onis ; tenens ut aut a popu- 
laribus coniurationis 

sl ita res esset; si ita esset 
vertet; vertatur 

maxume; maxima 

iterum ; alterum 

in faucibus ; faucibus (c. E. 
B.) 

opuientis ; opulentissimis 

escenderis ; ascenderis (c. E. 
B.) 


_-vindices rerum capitalium ; 


59. 


60. 


7. 


per indices rerum capitali- 
um 

brevi spatio duas legiones ; 
brevi spacio legiones (c. E. 
B.) 

in fugam sequeretur; in fu- 
ga sequeretur i 
culusque animo; cuique an- 
imo 


61. 
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fient; meqae locus, neque 
amicus quisquam teget; f- 
ent. Quia bello incepto pax 
in manu victoris constat ne- 
gue amicus guisquam teget 


(in margine addita sunt, uti iam su- 


pra 


commemoravimus, 


sequentia 


verba:  Quia bello incepto pax in 
manu victoris constat. Hoc nostri 
libri non habent.”) 


62. 


63. 


64. 


amissis bonis; amissis om- 
nibus bonis 

ea vero dementia est; ea 
vera dementia est 

semper in praelio iis maxu- 
mum est periculum; sem- 
per his maximum pericu- 
lum 

et ab dextera rupes aspera; 
et ab dextra rupe aspera (c. 
E.. Tell.) 

reliqua signa in subsidiis ; 
reliquorum signa in subsi- 
dio 

colonis; coloniis 

res geritur ; res agitur 

videt Catilina, memor; vi- 
det. memor 

Nam fere, quem quisque 
vivus pugnando locum ce- 
perat; Nam fere pugnando 
quem guisgue locum vivus 
ceperat 

qui de castris visundi, aut 
spoliandi gratia processer- 
ant; qui ad ea castra visen- 
di aut spoliandi gratia pro- 
cesserant. 


BEM JUGURTHIEN OM, 


expunctum esset, ait Putschius in 
notis Havercamp.) 


virtutis via; virtutis vi 

suam quippe culpam aucto- 
res ad negotia transferunt ; 
suam quippe culpam ad ne- 
gotia transferunt 

quibus per fraudem jus fuit ; 
quibus is per fraudem fuit 

Ceterum ex iis; Ceterum ex 
aliis 

existumet memet, studium ; 
existimet. studium 

absumtis; adsumtis 

modestissime;. honestissime 

Magisque eum in dies ; ma- 
gisque in dies 


{sinceriorem fore lectionem si 7° ewm 


S. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


suamet ipsum pecunia prae- 
cipitem casurum ; suam pe- 
cuniam et ipsum praecipi- 
tem casurum 

metus invadit; timor invadit 

sed illum alterum; sed Ju- 
gurtham 

ex praecepto regis hospiti- 
bus; ex preecepto hospitibus 

uti regni; uth regnum 

secundum ea; sed ea 

fortuna pendenda erat ; for- 
tuna petenda erat 
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17. 


19. 


20. 


81, 
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avus meus una; 
masinissa una 
in armis erat: in armis sita 
erat i 
aliquando aut apud;  ali- 
quando apud 

et pollicendo, multa perfe- 
cit; et pollicitando perfecit 
(c.. EB. Boel) 

adgressus ; aggressos 

Europam esse; sed; Euro- 
pam, sed i 

Hiempsalis dicebantur ; Hi- 
emsalis diversa dicebantur 
cultores ejus terrae; zncolue 
elus terrae 

Nomo-Numidae ; 
numidiae 


avus meus 
37. 
39. 


42, 


Ad. 


nomine 


(cf. notam Ed. Bip. ad h. 1. p. 110.) 


22. 
24. 


26. 
QT. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


adpellatur; appellantur 

Numidae; numidiae 

discedere: de controversiis 
suis, 1ure potius, quam bel- 
lo disceptare: ita; disced- 
ere. ita 

vestra, qua moveri; vestra, 

- @ quo moverl 

honoribus usi: in queis; 
honoribus, in quis (c. E. Be 
et T.) 

in senatu princeps ; senatus 
princeps 

rapiebat, rapiebatur 

cum parvo argenti pondere ; 
cum non parvo argenti pon- 
dere 

unam ex tam multis oratio- 
nem ejus perscribere ; unam 
ex tam multis eius orationi- 
bus perscribere 

ea dicam quae; eam dicam 
quam . 
superbiae paucorum ; poten- 
tiae paucorum 

quamque inulti; guam multi 
vos hortor; vos Quuirites 
hortor 

Quidquid ; quia quicquid 

majyus dedecus est, parta 
amittere, quam omnino 
non; magis dedecus purta 
omittere, quam  omnino 
nihil : 
sociis vestris ; socils nostris 

mentibus ; moribus 

beneficii quam maleficii in- 
memorem esse;  beneficii 


45. 


56. 


quam memorem esse malefictr 
quoniam se; quo se 

negotii artifices ; negocit par- 
ticipes 

paucis diebus profectus ; pau- 
cis diebus eodem profectus 
occultiora fore; occultiora 
fuere ‘ 
capere alii: alii se; capere. 
alii se 

C. Mamilius Limetanus ; g. 
mallius limitanus 
accepisset; accepissent (c. 
E. B. et T.) 

jusserit, decreverit, voluerit, 
magis; lusserit. magis (c. 
E. B.) 

supra memoravimus ; supra 
docuimus (c. E. B. et T.) 

quaestione exercita; questie 
exercita 

mos partium popularium et 
senati factionum ; nos pars 
clum et factionum 

abundantia earum quae; 
habunduncia earum rerum 
quae 

ducunt; dicunt 

pensi neque sancti; pensi 
atque sancti 

uoad ; quo 


(superscriptum legitur : “ aliqui coe 
dices guod habent”) 
47. quamquam adverso populi 


partibus ; ‘hae tie ad- 
versus populi partium 

nunciari iubet; nunctare iue 
bet 

ex eo medio; ex eius medio 

humi arido atque arenoso ; 
humo arida atque arenosa 

postremo pro culusque; pos- 
tremo culusque 

conspicatur ; conspicitur 

praetergressum ;  _ praetere 
gressos 

fuerant; fuerat 

interiere; tnterire 

apud alteros ; apud alterum 

et paene inprudentia admis- 
sum ; et pene admissum. 

hortatur, ad; hortatur ut ad 

omnium Numidarum; ome 
nium numida 

interfici iubet ; interficit. iu. 
bet 

consilium capit. exercitum; 
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consilium. exercitum capit 
Sequitur; insequitur 
€. 59. in advorso loco victor tamen 
virtute fuisset; in advorso 
; loco victor fuisset 
(in spatio quod lineas dirimit vox: 
tamen addita est.) 
Auli; Albini 
Magis anxius ; magis animus 
anxius 
. agitabant ; agebant 
otium pati; quietem pati 
60. additis auxilio perfugas ; ad- 
dit Ais perfugas auxilio 
Marium ex itinere frumen- 
tatum ; Marium frumenta- 
tum 

61. pugnare: evadere alii, alii 
succedere ac murum modo 
suffodere ; pugnare, alii va- 
dere ac modo murum suf- 
Sodere 

praeterea pice et sulphure 
taedam mistam ardentia 
mittere; praeterea picem 
et sulphure taedam mixtam 
ardenti mittere 
(videtur ardentia scriptum fuisse, sed 
littera @ erasa est.) 
62. frustrati; frastrari 
clamorem et tumultum hos- 
tilem a tergo accepit ; cla- 
morem accepit 
(cui in margine recentiori, uti vide- 
tur, manu additum est “a tergo 
quasi tumultum.’’) 

63. sed advorsis; equis concur- 
rere ; sed adverst sequi con- 
currere 

65. ab se, defecerant; ad se de- 
fecerant 

(probatur haec lectio aS. V. Teller. 
p. 220. ed ) 


metuenti ne, si; metuenti, si 


66. tradere; traderent 
67. fortunam quam ; 
quam 
cuncta ; omnia 
altus; alitus 
alium post alium; alios post 
alium 
talis vir, nam postea ambi- 
tione praeceps datus est, 
consulatum adpetere non 
audebat. Etiam; talis vir 
appetere non audebat, Nam 
postea ambicione praeceps 


fortuna 
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datus est. Etiam 
(vox: consulatum quoque apud 
alios desideratur.) 

68. Igitur: ubi Marius haruspis 
cis dicta eodem intendere 
videt quo cupido animi hor- 
tabatur; ab; I[gitur marius 
cum auruspicis dicta eodem 
quo cupido animi hortaba- 
tur intendere videt ab 

facto ullo: facto alio 
(superscriptum est eadem manu ali- 
quo, quam lectionem unus quoque 
codex Haverc. praebet.) 

69. cb eam causam; ob hoc 
satellites ; satelliti 
ingentem virum; ingentem 

esse Virum 

70 tentare: prorsus nihil ; temp- 

tare. nil 

pars edocti; pars edocta 

71, turpis vita integra fama po- 

tior fuit ; turpis vita fama: 
pocior fuit 

postquam de rebus Vacce 
actis comperit ; pustquam 
de rebus actis acceperat 

72. ira atque spes praedae am- 

pluis ; erae atque praedae 
spes amplius 

ex Latio; ex collacio 

78. ipse eum suspiciens ; ipse 

despiciens eum 

suis: qui plerumque; suis. 
plerumque 

utriusque consilio; utrius- 
que consiliis 

metusque; metuque 

cupidus; cupidinibus 

74. erat ei Numida; Erat nu- 
mida 

adlatas litteras audivit; alla- 
tas litteras vedit_ 
praeventum ; eventa 

75. excitus, adreptis armis tu- 

multum facere; excitus 
tumultum facere 

76. de profectione; ex profec- 

cione 

celebrare ; extollere 

Sed senatus paullo ante Me- 
tello Numidiam decreve- 
rat; senatus sed naulo decio 
decreverat 

77. varius incertusque; vanus 

incertusque 
(cf, notam 2 ed. Bip. p, 184.) 
¥ 
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aliquamdiu ; aliquantum 
hostium potiti; hostium pau- 
corum potiti 


(c. E. B. cf. quoque Tell. p. 223. ubi 
haec leguntur: “ Ut paucorum cum 
quibusdam libris omittatur non pa- 
titur sensus.”) 


78. 


79. 


ventum quod; ventum est 
quo 

Metello infectum ; infestum 
metello 


(litterae : e superseripta est: c.) 


31. 


simul oppidum et operibus 
et loco munitum; simulesx 
operibus et loco munitum 

post dies quacraginta; post 
dies XXX. 

pependere ; prendere 

orantes 5 orare 

impetrata, semper boni; im- 
petrata boni 

peterent, Graeci optionem 
Carthaginiensium faciunt; 


peterent. Curenenses op- 
tionem  carthaginiensibus 
faciunt 


ad rem redeo; ad inceptum 
redeo 

bellum suscipiat ; bellum in- 
cipiat 

certaturos ; certaturus 

he moras agitando ; ne mox 
agitando 

habere eum; habere tum 

aegerrume desinere; acer- 
rime definire 


(ultimae litterae: e superscripta est 
littera : 2.) 


86. 


87. 


28. 


tum vero multus atque ferox 
instare ; tum vero superbus 
multus atque ferox instare 

abnuere: negare 

aut studium ; aut studia (c. 
E. B.) 

rediturum, alia; rediturum 
sperabat alia 

primo industrios, supplices 
modicos esse; primo indus- 
tres suppliciis modicos esse 

sint. Ita; sint que contra me 
tendunt. Ita 

jam ex consuetudine in na- 
turam vertit ; tam consuetu- 
dine in naturam vertitur 

ad hoc aut aliud tale ; ad hoc 
aut ad tale 


scio, Quirites qui postquam ; 


Scio postquam 


(vox: qui eadem manu in spatie 
quod lineas dirimit, addita est.) 


89. 


90. 


gerere quam; gerere COnSuU~ 
latum quam 

ego taturam unam ; 
fortunam unam 

cum apud vos aut in senatu 
verba faciunt, pleraque ; 
cum apud vos verba fuctunt 
‘an senutu, pleraque 

posteris quasi lumen ; post- 
eris lumen 

facta mihi dicere; facta di~ 
cere 

placuit reticere; placuit tre- 
mere vel reticere 

falsam vita; falsa vita 

Haec atque alia majores ves- 
tri; Haec atque talia ma- 
lores nostri 

repetit; repetunt 

sudorem pulverem et alia; 
sudorem et alia 

ubi se emnibus flagitiis de- 
decoravere; ubi flagiciis se 
dedecoravere 

et ignavia; et avaricia 


ego 


(cui tamen recentiori, uti videtur, 
manu superscriptum est: ignuoia.) 


91. 


93. 


94. 


95.. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


omnis bonos ;omnibus bonis 

armis aliisque utilibus; ar- 
mis atque aliis talibus 

cognovit, statuit; cognovit 
coplam, statuit 

timeret; metueret 

alia metu; ales metum , 

egentia aquae, infesta; egen- 
tia a quae eague infesta 

utebantur, Id ubique; ut- 
untur. Id ubsque 

flumen Taam ; flumen 

infidum ante neque; infidum 
neque (c. KE. B.) 

incommodo patravit, mag- 
nus; incommodo magnus 

plura, deserta propter; plura 
propter 

praecisum ; praecise 

repentes cochleas; repente 
cocleas 

intellexit; more humanae cu- 
pidinis ignara visundi ani- 
mum vortit; intellexit mo- 
re ingenii humani cupido 
difficilia faciundi animum 
vertit 
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inflexa ; flexa (c. E. B.) 
‘gua ipse escenderat; qua 
ipse descenderat 
(cf.notam 5 ed, Bip. p. 214.) ‘ 
99. qui centurus praeerant; qui 
ex centurionibus erant 
(praepositio: prae scripta fuisse vi- 
detur sed erasa.) 
intentos proelio Numidias 
habuerat ; intentus proelio 
invidias habuerat 
(in. spatio interlineari scriptum est; 
numidas.) 
100 et asociis exercitum cogeret; 
et socils cogeret exercitum 
maiorum ignavia; maiorum 
socordia 
pudeat an pigeat; pudet ma- 
gis an piget 
101. sollertissumus; fortissumus 
102. adduceret; adducere 
neque arma; neque ae 
(cui vero superscriptum legitur : 
arma.) 
103. visu; visul 
104. deinproviso vectigalis, item 
cohortium, turmarum; de 
inproviso cohorcium  tur- 
marum 
(in spatio interl. additum est: vecti- 
alium.) 
105. in hiberna proficiscitur, quae 
propter; Aiberna propter 
106. aiebant: pars quod; aiebant. 
quod ; 
Respublica; reip: 
redeuntes; abeuntes 
407. itinere morati; itinere quod 
, morati 
instabat; erat 
408. multi, vulneribus; multis 
vulneribus 
109. a principio inopi, melius vi- 
sum amicos; a principio 
tibi visum melius amicos 
minimum, gratia par, ac si; 
mininum gratiae par quam si 
placuisse et vim; placuisse 
credo vim 
numquam populum Roma- 
num beneficiis; nwaquam 
beneficizs 
110. unde vi Jugurtham; unde 
jugurtham 
411, ad hiberna Romanorum pro- 
ficiscuntur ; ad hiberna pro- 
ficiscuntur 
ad Sullam pergunt; ad Sil- 


lam perfugiunt (c. E. B.) 
112. postquam infecto negotio, 
quo intenderat, Cirtam re- 
dit, de adventu legatorum 
certior factus, illosque et 
Sullam venice iubet, item- 
que L. Bellienum_ praeto- 
rem, Utica, praeterea om- 
nis undigque Senatorii ordi- 
~ nis; quibuscum — post- 
quam confecto quod in- 
tenderat, negocio cirtam re- 
dutiet deadventu legatorum 
factusest cercior. Ulosque et 
Sillam ah Utica venire iubet. 
item L. Bebenum praeto- 
rem, praeterea omnes sena- 
toril ordinis quibuscum 
Cn. Octavio Ruto, qui Quaes- 
tor stipendium adportave- 
rat; G. N. Octavio Rutone. 
Questor stipendium in af- 
fricam portaverat 
respondetur ; responsum est 
113. equitum ; equitatum 
funditorum  Baleariorum ; 
fundutorum atgue balearum, 
Sullae aliisque omnibus et; 
Sillae omnibusque suis et 
114. paullo post morbo interi- 
turae; post paulo interi~ 
turae 
proficiscerentur ; proficisce- 
retur 
ignesque creberrimos; ig- 
nesque quam creberrimos 
(c. E. B.) 
ante considisse ; consedisse 
dicerent, manu vindican- 
dum, neque ; dicerent ne- 
que 
115. decere, quimanus armave~ 
rit, ab inermis pedibus auxi- 
lium petere, in maximo 
metu; diceret qui manus 
armaverit. maximo meiu 
116, praemissus ab Jugurtha, 
postquam Sullam accitum 
audierat, orator et subdole 
speculatum Bocchi consi- 
lia: praeterea; praemissus 
a iugurtha gut postquam 
Stllam accitum audierat, sub« 
dole speculatum bocci con- 
silia ierat. Praeterea 
bona carus  acceptusque 
quem ; bona acceptus erat 
quen 
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pertimesceret: accitum esse 
quo res communis licentius 
gereretur ; pertimesceret, 
quo res communes licentius 
gerererxtur 
Sed ego; nam ego 
417. occulte autnullo;occulée. 
nuilo 
sicuti voluerant; sicuti vo- 
luerat (c. E. B.) 
sé missum a consule; sea 
consule 
Tum rex uti; Tunc uti 
ex sententia jurat ambobus: 
ac ; ex sententia umborum ac 
novi, opulentissimus, priva- 
to; novi, privato 
sua retulisse 5; sua causa re- 
tulisse, 


118. 
119. 


Notitia Codicis Manuscripti 


deberetur; deberet 
invisi essent; invisl erant 


(c. E. B.) 
bello, avidissimus; bello erat 
avidissimus 
120. Jugurthae venit; iugurthae 
proficiscitur 


et el nunciat; et enunciat 
121. Haec Maurus ; Haec marius 
occulta oris patefecisse ; oc~ 
culta rectoris patefecissent 
Verisimiliter librarius praestantiorem 
lectionem: pectoris quae in quibus- 
dam aliis Codd. occurrit, et quoque 
in edit. Bip. et Tell. suscepta est, 
permutavit cum hac insulsa, cui ad- 
huc superscriptum est: vel rhetoris. 
122. Q. Caepione ; quinto sci- 
pione 


FRAGMENTUM EUTROPII)' 
Lect. tert. Sylburg.—Lectio Codicis MS. 


Manilius: Manlius 
internecione attriti etiam; 
internecione etiam 

quinto ; quintus 

XXX et unum ; triginta 

unum 

(Post vocem: wnum usque ad verba : 
fs belli finis insertum est sequens: 
< Sed ab eorum mulleribus graviorem 
pene quam ab ipsis pugnam Romani 
experti sunt. Hae etenim plaustris 
in modum castrorum dispositis. ipse 
desuper diu obstitere romanis. Sed 
cum ab eis novo cedis genere terre- 
rentur. abscisis enim cum crine cer- 
vicibus inhonesto satis vulnere tur- 
pes relinquebantur. ferrum quod in 
hostes sumpserant, in se suasque 
verterunt. Namque aliae concursu 
mutuo iugulatae, aliae funibus ad sua 
colla ligatis, aliae apprehensis invi- 
cem fascibus strangulatae: equo- 
rumque cruribus pertractae interie- 
runt. Aliae laqueo de subrectis 
plaustrorum temonibus pependerunt. 
Quaedam dum se suspenderet filios 
duos traiectis per colla eorum la- 
queis ad suos pedes iunxit. Ita his 
duobus proeliis cccxt gallorum occi- 


$a. cx! capta sunt, absque innumera 





multitudine mulierum quae furore 
femineo se suosque necaverunt.” 
Idem fere sed aliquanto tamen 
mutatum extat p. 58 editionis inter- 
polatae supra memoratae.) 
C. 2, sexcentesimo quinquagesi- 
mo nono; detVIII 
Titus Vietius, Hierus Asi- 
nius, Titus Herennius, A u- 
lus Cluentius; Titus Vet- 


rius. Gervius  Asianus. 
Titus Legennius. Cluen- 
tius Albus 


praetor gessisset; sed prae- 
tor gessisset 

Post vocem: gessisset usque ad 
verba: Anno urbis conditae sequens 
intextum est, sed rursus diversum ab 
eo, quod illa ed. interpolata praebet: 
“Ipso in tempore dira prodigia 
visa sunt. nam sub ortu solis globus 
ignis a regione septentrionis emicuit 
cum maximo coeli fragore. Apud 
Arretinos in convivio cruore panibus 
quasi e vulneribus corporum fluxit. 
Per septem continuos dies grando 
lapidum inmixtis etiam testarum 
fragmentis terram latissime verbera- 
vit. In Samnitibus e vastissimo 
terrae hiatu flamma prorupit et us- 


anaes 


*_ In collatione huius fragmenti secuti sumus textum Eutropii, qui extat in 
F. Sylburgii corpore Scriptorum Roman. minorum Francof. 1587 fol. edite 


Tom. I. 
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guein coelum extendi visaest. Tunc 
etiam omnium generum animalia, 
quae inter homines vivere soliti erat, 
relictis stabulis pascuisque cum ba- 
latu hinnitu: mugituque miserabili 
ad silvas montesque fugerant. Ca- 
nes quoque quorum natura est extra 
homines esse non posse lacrimosis 
ululatibus vagi luporum ritu oberra- 
runt. Nec mora post haec tam 
gravia prodigia civilia bella secuta 
sunt. Apud Judeos ea tempestate 
primus Aristobulus Rex pariter et 
pontifex diadematis sumpsit insig- 
ne.” 
C. 3. commotum est ; commotum 
- exortum est 
primus urbem Romam in- 
ressus est; primus in ur- 
Fen armatus ingressus est 
cum Bosphoro ; in bosphoro 
bellum se ei propter; bellum 
propter 
Inde ad Ephesum; Inde et 
ephesum 
etiam Athenae civitas; eti- 
am Mathone civitas 
miserat non lam ad; mise- 
Tat enim ad 
4. ipsamque urbem cepit; ip- 
sas athenas cepit 
exercitu XIV ; exercitu X1IT 
LXX millialectissima; LXX 
electissimorum 
commisit. Primo; commi- 
sit bellum. primo 
viginti millia hostium; quin- 
decim millia hostium 
filiusque Archelai Diogenes. 
secundo; et filius Archelai. 
secundo 
Mithridates cum Sylla de 
pace agere coepit. Interim; 
Mithridates iussit cum Silla 
de pace agi. Interim 
5. tum vii millia eius cecidit ; 
tum V1 elus occidit 
CXXIV suorum amisit ; 
XXIII suos amisit 
perdidit. Mox etiam et ur- 
bem ingressus est. Marium 
Marii filium; perdidit. Syl- 
la deinde cum campania 
ganiclum duce et reliquis 
copiis ad portam collinam 
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signa contulit. LX XX homi- 
num occidit, mox etiam ur- 
bem ingressus tria millia 
hominum contra fidem da- 
tam inermes peremit. Cum- 
que magna crudelitate ad- 
versus sontes insontesque 
seviret. quintus catulus pa~ 
lam Sylle dixit, cum quibus 
tandem victuri sumus si in 
bello armatos in pace iner- 
mes occidimus.. Sylla de- 
hinc Marco Marium de 
caprili casa extractum vin- 
cirl iussit ductumqu: “rans 
tiberim effossis oculy 8s.em- 
bris minutatim ex* cis vel 
fractis trucidari. ‘starium 
Marii filium (Pauca horum 
vestigia extant in ed. in- 
terp. p. 66.) | 
LXXX millia hostium in eo 
proelio; LAX hominum 
proelio 
6. traditis exercitibus; tantis 
exercitibus 
Hiarbam; Jerdam 
consuinserunt ultra CL mil- 
lia hominum ; consumpse- 
runt autem plus quam CI, 
hominum 
consulares XXIII1; consu- 
lares XXIII . 
senatores fere CCC; sena- 
tores fere CC 
(Quibuscum verbis liber Vtus Eutro- 
pii concluditur: sed in codice adhuc 
addita sunt sequentia, quae quoque 
in ed. interpolata leguntur licet ali- 
quantulum mutata : 

* Post haec tamen Sylla mortuo 
Lepidus Marianae partis adversus 
Catulum Syllanum ducem consur- 
gens bellum reparavit. Bis tune acie 
certatum, plurimi Romanorum ex- 
tincti. Albanorum civitas pro eo 

uod illuc Scipio Lepidi filius con- 
fugisset, expugnata et capta est. 
Brutus in cisalpmarn galliam fugiens 
apud regium interfectus est. Hoc 
tempore Hierosolymis Alexandra ux~- 
or Alexandri regnabat ex cuius aetate 
Judeos rerum confusio et variae cla- 
des oppressere.”) 
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JO. AD. NODELL' 
Enistola Critica 
AD ILLUSTRISSIMUM VIRUM 


C. G. HEYNE, 
M. BRITANNIZ REGI A CONSILIIS AULICIS. CET. CET. 
ACCEDUNT PAUCA ALIA CRITICA. 





Kpioss ori Tladrcdos Saipov pirya. 
"Ave yao adric movra yiveras CXOTOS. 
Se ai hie een 
SUMMO HEYNIO 
a JO. AD. NODELL 
xokosy xoLl edmoutrely | 
> Ge 
NO. Ie 


Quum forte his diebus nonnihil nactus essem otii, in manus incide- 
runt illa Tzetze, que egregius ille tuus JAcoBsIUS paucis abhinc 
amnis edidit. Accidit autem illud legenti, quod accidere debuit neces- 
sario, ut offenderem ad multa, que cum tollere cuperem, in chartam 
conjeci nonnulla, que, ecce, oblata occasione, tibi audeo mittere, ut 
nimirum judicic tuo stent aut cadant, eisque tu, sicut videbitur, utare. 
Sed jam hoc ago. 
Notm IN TZETZEN. 

ANTEHOM. vs. 78. an ?—«avyiveov 5 Toolyy wer. 

V. 365. Num seripsit "Os oa cxuyrren Tao aioeT as, Pro Tagageiras 
a verbo rapaipeouat, aufero. 

V. 573. Quam dubitare te diceres in nota, an homo éaAerroaAre 
dici queat, non memineras, id quod tibi profecto rarissime accidit, hoc 
nomine non seme! se ipsam designare Iphigeniam apud Euripidem,’ 
Iphig. iv Aul. v. 476 seqq. Conf. omnino Hschyl, Agam. v. 696. seq. 
é&e. Plutarch. in Demetr. c. 26. p. 42. v.6. Ed. Hulteni. 

HomMER. v. 18, ut e versu tollatur vitium, scribendum 

“Ns Tagis qrrjin, ody 83 Tedes Coxsce setov. 
Vel, si correpta prima in Tewes displicet, 





Tomes 02 odv douse setov, 

ut malebat quindecim annorum adolescens N. N. Marze, Batavus, 
discipline nostre alumnus, quique, raro admodum hodie in juventute 
nostra exemplo, egregia valet legum metricarum, ex continua tum 
aliorum, tum Homeri imprimis lectione, peritia. Ejusdem et alia oc- 





'* Professor Nodell, soon after the emancipation of Holland, put us in 
possession of his unpublished Criticisms, part of which we present to our 
Readers in the present No. The remainder we shall give in our next, The 
Professor died soon after he forwarded his MSS. tous. Enprr. 
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-eurrent infra, que litera M. notata videbis, ut suus juveni eximio ho- 
nos habeatur. Forte tamen eam adspirationi vim tribuit Tzetzes, ut 
pracedentem brevem, consona finitam, producat, sicut paulo post. 





V.°53: ——— yen Simicay, 
nisi illic scribas 2 vexer. — 
' . , . 9 me 
V. 82. seribo ————— Meveaaoy 01 avriowyra. 


ei facile excidit ob pracedens fv. Sed quid fiet v. seq. 89, ubi in Bio» 
producit ultimam ante vocalem, et v. 303, eidoy opdaarpois, et v. 329, as 
—ay, et Posthom. v. 19, ubi Jacossrus ¢evyov. Posth. v. 189, 
226, 367, 439, et 496. | 

V. 153. yovoongows te mocels. 

Mariti inauratis cornibus. Credo, qui denorum caussa_ in 
uxorum adulteriis connivebant. Cornigeri enim jam _ veteribus 
dicti meecharum conjuges, V. Salmas. ad Tertul. Pallium, p. 338, ubi 
quod profert Lucilii epigramma, habetur apud Brunckium Anal. v. ii, 
p- 318 qui xegace o0p90v exponit per Gallicum cornard; conf. 
omnino Solanum ad Lucianum v.i. p. 332. quem nuper locum per 
literas et amantissime et elegantissime scriptas mihi indicabat Cl. mei 
Heusdii humanitas. - 

V. 348, addita particula corrigo Avyoa re. 

V. 355, repone 77 pro yy, ut, recepta in preecedente Jacobsii emen- 
datione, sensus, quem is vult, eliciatur. Seq. versu lubens scribam 





emt rots Bdgosos yaoltev. 
V. 384, forte £0710 AyanTw e, seu, ut malebat M, zcrly 
avak og. 

V. 412, anI—Toiwy efjoyero wuduy. 

V. 421, deleatur 0 post xAzos. M. 

V. 449, Lege — tuiov 0 dycs nal rod. 

V. 453, yoowy 7 gov’. M. 

V. 461, an? rev iegh exarovy Tuapavdoiov. 

Primam enim in Scamander, producit etiam infra v. 464. 

PosTHOM. v. 22, num? ois év} dweors. | 

V. 27. (Teotys) an? rorews, quod facilius excidit ob precedens 
OMS» 

V. 103, pro recov corrige, sis, tivroy, flagitante metro, et mox 
v. 109, ¢oBece 0 M. in eodem vecoy recipiam xvi cum Cel. Edi- 
tore. 

V. 142, lego NpEuETio’ Tavelnern MUCOMEVOITLY. 

V. 157, plane monstroso quid fiet? an? cy. A. ds eyev. 

V. 162, roréoyv7o, vitium erit typographicum pro tarézoy7e, 
. caleabantur. 

V. 167, an? plry’ vel piv’ M. | 

V.175. Licet TzETz# consuetudinem Cl. Jacogsio in nota me- 
moratam non ignorem, malim tamen 








T 1 aa ay e ~ > ta 
ab pe psy smnes EO € TOTO, 


V. 180, lege, “Aomidoydeun so & xa 
V. 220, an? wadvyu ya. 
V. 237, Num? Aaedavios M, 
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V. 241, puto yess vedwars, nutu seu gestu. 

V. 329, an? Alas of ETA WEVOS. 

V. 358, num? aica dé cic. Me 

V. 378, procdorydes Zrdz in MS. est redz, utrumque con- 
tra metrum, quod poscit ebarydés re. M. 

V. 379, an? nai dvw garos. 

V. 424, si vexedy scribas, salva tamen erit prioris syllabe quan- 
titas. 

V. 434, garayyyddy, non dubito esse aTzetze manu, quanquam 
contra metrum. Si xAayyydoyv Homericum Il. B. 463, quod ali- 
quando reponebat Eleg. JAconsrus, reciperetur, hoc insuper scriben- 
dum esset xatadaxeuyéovres. Hesychius garayyysey, nara 
racers, quod et ipsum Homericum est I. O. 360. : 

V. 447, an? door Tewwy ev Ayaiors. 

V. 452. Posset scribi peya Gad pa baradooys. conferri autem po- 
test Catulli Epith. P.et B. v.14, ubi parum abest quin scribendum 
suspicer 

Emersere FERos candenti e gurgite vultus 
AEquoree monstrum Nereides admirantes, 


quod miror non reposuisse egregium illum poetarum Latinorum sospi- 
tatorem N. HEINSIUM, quum’ SE EMERSERE reponeret apud Sil. 
Ital. Pun. vil. 414. qui locus e Catullo sumtus, quod tamen non obser- 
vatum Silii commentatoribus. Conf. Bosii Ind, ad Nep. in v. 

V.473, posset quidem scribi 

Topyis év dglarmois, xad evi oduoirs wr. 

Sed manet tamen peccatum in prima syllaba vocis doomoroe que 
brevis est, nisi corrigere malis dgaomoics. 

V. 485, an? dogidjoaro:, uti apud Eurip. Hec. 105, quamquam vel 
sic male corrigitur syllaba ¢ a. 

V. 500, lege IIyAeidao. Paulo superius v. 492. 


————‘ Howos dxove poogyy. 


Durissimus est trocheeus sic positus, quum in promtu sit rescribere 





TOU moodyY Hpwos axovE. 
M. trochzus tamen est in eadem sede v. 565, nisi illic inserta particula 
malis xsivou ye merdyros. 

V. 570, num? éydoy GAevro, includebantur, ab dAsuas, includor, 
unde aasic et similia Homerica. i 

V. 611,.an? rersjobos, et precedente versu AaPorras. 

V. 615, num? 


Th mayras xarégutay erwoie mpéoBe levres. 
Frustra, re infecta dimittentes legatum Antenorem. 
V. 639, evocia re M. 
V. 640, potius dea M. 
V. 675, rod ve Guoyy xAqiocey, piyia v ELOETC 20Y/ Oe 
i V. 677, ad fulciendum versum scribo écc0;. Supra v. 636, am 
edg@acey scripsit pro grolyce. 
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V. 701, Legedrvagianxesy, faullere, decipere, et insuper forte, 
xeh ewe ye Gedwy aragioxey. 
nisl Agywy accipias pro putans, quo sensu sf plo frequens Ho- 
mero. 
V. 713, monstri similem sic corrigere possis, sequente etiam leviter 
mutato, 
if 0. we. Tov Inmoy ovracs” Sougl 
. 0. anmwaréler e.e. 


Ms 738, Si nue ou scripsisset, consuluisset metro. 
V. 739, Emenda ged yov M. nisi malis UmEXGUvY Ov. 

v. 772. Forte quis corrigendum. existimet ay does 34 MT. Ke 

Et hee quidem hactenus, quibus tu, vir illustrissime atque huma- 
nissime, quod videbitur, facies, sive edenda hoe vel illo modo, 
seu premenda duxeris. Ego si, nec tibi, neque egregio JAcoBsIo tuo, 
omnino ingrata fuisse hac intellexero aliquando, gaudebo summo 
opere, unde enim his temporibus gaudia nisi ex literis ? in quibus ego 
si adquiescere licet, sat beor.—Acta Literaria nostra Trajectina tarde 
procedunt admodum ; potuissem alioqui dare paucula mea, pluscula 
ex schedis penes me doctissimi LENTZII, 709 axagirou, discipuli quon- 
dam tui, cognati mei. Narratur tamen volumen tertium jamjam eden- 
dum. D’Escurtus meus mirifice triumphat tuis literis, tua laude.— 
Vale, Vin MaxIME, atque ita habe, post SOHRADERUM meun, toy 
mayv, quem majore cum veneratione diligam ac mirer, reperiri homi- 
nem neminem. ‘Tu amare me perge.—Scr. Rotterodami ad Mosam in 


Erasmiano A. D. X. Kal. Sept. CIOIOCCCI. 


> f * Y ¥ 
Kpiors hv dwecrs, Zevs ovx tots Zevs. 
ae 


Data hac occasione, adjiciam pauca alia e penu mea in Scriptoribus 
quum Grecis tum Romanis observata, et primo quidem, ob materiz 
aifinitatem, videamus Tryphiodorum. 


*IAiou igitur ‘AAwcews, ex ed. Florentina Bandamii v. 26. lege 
g. 7. 7. pee’ aryarromevy O. 
¥. 197 et 198, adsumto versu e C. A. scribendum suspicor, 





TH de ob aus 
"Opbaruo onomeovTs ( vel oxoréovre) érdvbavoy eurds covras. 
V. 200. scribo jr roy. 


V. 205. adsumto iterum versu, quem exhibet C. A. lubenter emen- 
dabo, 
A. 7. x. emexiovato Andy auTH. 
Gevrye ad, xale.e.a, xObAaS 
Nias ¢. 


V. 256. dorcmaonoy Zyveme wvloy. 
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V. 296. everrdurois re udrooiv. funibus, 

V. 307. Geivay U 1 oBeuyare. 

V.366. an? bavaroso réAos. | ' 

V. 438. novi, qui scribat evy7 in fine, Ilicet conjecture vix ton- 
fisus. 

V. 460. corrige, sodes, ge py wey a, et v. 535. UTEx. dient 

Sed, missis his minorum gentium poetis, videamus potius eorum prin- 
cipem. Apud Homerum igitur H. in Merc. 99. pro vulgato 

“H 63 véoy oxomln m goc eByouro bia Gsawy, 
quod, quum de oriente die sermo sit, sensui est contrarium ; lubenter 
corrigam xa7reBicaro, vel, quod accedit propius, areByruro, ut 
apud Ovidium Lucifer cali siatione novissimus exit. Paulo autem 
superius v. 93. malle me /ya py, dixi in notis Criticis ad calcem 
Aviani, p. 50. 
Th thes 
tine Ssdaupvoas, Torpoxasss, qure xovey 
r. / cf> % ~ > 3 Ui Pian 4 
Nyxin, 48 ace pnret Qeoto” averzobas avanryst, 
sidvou anrousyn, xal T eooumeryy xaTEpUREs, 
Aaxoudscoe be piv moribepneras, bdo’ avérnre. 

Pulchre exprimit hune locum M. de Florian, Numa, L. 3. Jl le 
regarde et se tait, semblable a Venfant timide, qui suivant sa mere @ 
pas inégaux, la retient doucement par son voile, fixe sur elle des yeux 
noyés de pleurs, et lui demande sans rien dire de la porter dans ses 
bras. Ainsi Numa suivoit Tatius. , 

Hymno in Cer, v. 37. seribo ayvuevy wee. 

V. 344, 45, anI—yP ex’ arryjross 

"Eorvyoss 9. 2. muxyyy pontlero BovAny. 

V. 404. pro x a} posset legi jj, mam. 

V. 409. arreptis ceteris, que dat Cl. editor RUHNKENIUS, Leidensis 
Academiz decus, potius tamen scribam 


y 


—iva w bplarmoiosy Botoe.* 
Euripidis Pheen. v. 879. ed. Beckii majoris 
“A cuynadrtiyas 7. O. oder 


Quum egregie hunc locum interpretarentur et Musgravius et alii, 
miror, non offensos fuisse importuno mihi quidem yy ¢¢¥w, quamquam 
illud in suo Cod. invenisse video Vaikenaerum. Sed alio ducit Scho- 
liastes dia rod cuynrslery roy rardoa reoiruyovras. Occultare quo- 
vis modo rem omnem conabantur, et tenebris mandare CEdipode ; 
quare lubens equidem pro yeovw scribam cxérw. Conf. Statium, 
Th. I. 47. seq. et II. 441. | 

Iphigen. in Aul. v. 355. lego Tigiauouye, deleta distinctione ante 
TT ¢sauov— paulo aliter Beckius. 








* Sic Hermannus.—Enpir. 
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eari scribendum esse Aye dixi in Notis Crit. ad c. A. Nune addo, 
eamdem- emendationem proponere, et pluribus firmare Cl. Jacobsium 
Animadv. in Eurip. c. 4. editis A. 1790. quem cultissimi viri consen- 
sum mihi gratulor. 
Apud Tzetzen ab ecodem Jacobsio editum in Posth. v. 411. 
Diomedes et Ajax inveniunt Achillem 

Aolotic Quowomvre meget Javeroo TUAW T bY. 
Janua lethi et letho frequens poetis, sed alio plerumque sensu. 
“A:dou mvAas sunt apud Aschylum p. 216. Ed. Steph. et Agam, 
v. 300. V.Stanleium ad Agam. v. 1300. et, quem laudat Ill. Gro- 
tius nostras ad Matth. Evang. xvi. 18. 

Iphig. in Aul. v. 357. oregévra o doyds. puto pw aeyas. Verba 
sunt Agamemuonis. 

Iphig. in Taur. v. 1386. seq. ita accepta ab interpretibus video, 
ac si Diane simulacrum vocem edidisset, quum tamen, que sequun- 
tur, verba sint Oreste socios adhortantis, unde. quivis, admonitus, 

—eerte scribendum videat 

AuBay O. w. & a. 

Bas cis 0. x. &. x. 0. 
"Edyns ct. &. & VY. 
70,7 odgavol m. 7. 0. x. 
TAyurua wos 8 ex x. & 
Boy ti o ying x. 7. A, 

Troas v. 615. an scribendum ». 0. 1’. a. 
E. w. vy. ov. pm. 00. a. yiveran, 

Kaxoy nana y. €. &. & 

Mala malis certant, nota formula xaxa ros xaxois, de qua 
y. Valcken. ad Phen. p. 453. 

Phen. v. 888. Tiresias vates hec ait, 
| . m8. ¥. 7. V. 

A. Walks pee Ys 
am. y.dHo0ue8 by. 
Bo. w. Tr. TUYKATATKARTY Te 

Ita editur; poeta tamen, ni fallor, dedit d:dodc4; futura enim, 
sicut przsentia, enuntiare solent vates. Cassandra apud Ovidium 
notissimo loco, 

Graia juvenca venit, que te, patriamque domumque 
Perdet; Io, prohibe, Graia juvenca venit. 

Conf. Colum. ad En. p. 13. unde viDEO recte vindicat Burman. 
Lucano I. 694. Hue pertinet illud Promethei apud Aschylum, v. 170. 
ubi, indigebit mea opera, inquit, aliquando Jupiter, ut ipsi indi- 
cen | 

Up’ drou 

STF ATOTUACTAS, 
wbi Schol. drocvaAnbyceras, et precipue ejusdem Cassandre vaticinium 
de rebus in Atridarum domo gestis gerendisque. Apud eumdem Asch, 


NO. XIX. CI, Jl. VOL, X. L 
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p- 209. v. 1099. seqq. idem de impense aliquid cupientibus observat 
Scholiastes ad Eurip. Pheen. v. 1259. Conf. Notas meas Crit. p. 60. 
ubi innuebam egregium illud dictum, 

Aziras yep 6 beds, elmep tor dyrws Deus 

Ovdevd6, , 
habere poetam a magistro Socrate. Conf. Lucian. in Cynico, p. 545. 
et Ill. Grotium, ac przcipue Wetsten. ad Acta Ap. xvii. 25. Plutarch. 
in comparatione Catonis prisci et Aristide c. 4. adrgoodejs pev yaa 
amAwS 6 Yeds, dvOowmivis 0 aeeryc, b cuvaryeras mods 70 EAAYIOTOV. % 
Koeln, TovTd TeArgoraroy nal Gedraroy. 

Eschylus Prom. V. 436. v. Notas meas Criticas p. 58. ad Erasm. 
Adag. p. 257. Metaphorica ratione hoc verbo 7eocy4A0vy pulchre 
usus est Plato in Phedone v. 1. p. 190. Ed. Bip. quem locum videre 
est apud Bentl. ad Horat. Serm. I. 2. 79. /AA0wevoy dixit Apollon. 
Rhod. UH. 1249. reocrarrarevifvasr et xararyyvucias Lu- 
cian. Prom. qui verbo weocraccaAcvery aliter etiam utitur de 
Andromeda scopulo adfixa, Dial. Mar. 14. ubi tamen de alligata tan- 
tum capiendum, quum postea d¢comous memoret, ‘quomodo in Cata- 
plo p. 411. Ed. Bened. woocrerarrarevpmevos, malo alligatus, 
precesserat enim 7005 rév icrdy dedyceras. acratos nodos dixit Propert. 
II. 16. 9. ubi vel ad Prometheum, vel ad Andromedam alludi cen- 
sent eruditi. dvacraueody denique dixit idem Lucian. de Sacrif. 
p. 258. 

Pers. v. 601. an? Boortw viv’ pro Booroicty. 

V. 731. malim inverso ordine Aaés 7&s, ut equali cum reliquis 
procedat versus, in quibus quintum pedem integra semper vox auspica- 
tur. 

V. 918. ei” wpere Zeus x» mer at 
t. 0. 
O. x. wolom x. 

Ut versus ultimus sit parcemiacus anapesticus, ro 079 a primo casw 
erit accipiendum, ut sit 


Bavarou | xara por | ga xaruas. 

Et Zev vocandi casu scribendum v. 918. quo eodem versu cur 
yy ° e oye . 8 2 ; 
0¢ Az prima brevi (ob leges scilicet anapestici) legi jubeat D’Arnaud 
in Spec. Animad. p. 115. vix video (nisi Ae in weeds productum puta- 
ret ob sequentem Z, quam tamen syllabam corripi posse, ait Pauwius) 
secunda enim sede non raro est anapzstus, prima spondeus, ut 
v. 915, : 

Tlegowy | yevex. | th radu | tAipov. 

Sic ergo sil’ a | GeAs Zeds | x. r. A, 

Agam. v. 915. v. Notas meas Crit. p. 58. Seneca Pheen. v. 11. 
Et patere cecum, quo volet, ferri pedem. 

loquitur Illic Gdipus. Idem Agam. v, 400. Agamemnon. 
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Tncolumis, auctus gloria, laude inclytus 
Reducem littore expetito impressit pedem. 


Paridi adulteros crines dat Horat. Od. I. 15, 19. 

Xenophon Cyrop. I. 6. rourwy ds PavEvTwy, abbey ET GAXO olwvitOpnevar 
EmopevorTo, ws ovdeva dv Anoavra ta Tod weylorou God oypwela. 
lia exhibet Ed. Welsiana; repetifa a Thiemio — corruptum esse 
locum monstrat et sententia impedita, et lectionis varietas, Lego ws 
evdey dy aAAoiwooy. Nullum, inguit, aliud curabant omen, tanquam 
nihil omnino mutaturum ea, que summus jam deus ostenderat. 

Ib. IV. 6, 2. nal rove wev aviacdels doa uareryey obr ws roy Plover. 
Puto 6 ws, continuit tamen. 

Symp. p. 455.V. 1V. Ed. Thiemii in fine pro cwwacs lego ord- 
PLT 

Ib. p. 495. addita distinctione, proculdubio scribendum, ¢Gdwy 
#0 4:¢! nostrum da capo. 

Plutarchus Nicia p. 375. V. 111. Ed. Hutteni, difficilis locus, varie- 
que tentatus sic videtur constituendus, oudeig O° art xabG06 HV eT. Se He [oe 
UTE T. 0.4.7. ¥. 0. Pagrovros, By oan) vat TOG ADYIT[LOIS. A. Ts Aw 
Neque pueri instar, qui, jam in navem receptus, relictos in littore 
parentes aliosve identidem respicit cunctantem et versantem rem variis 
ratiociniis sepius non obedire ac vinci necessitate, nimirum quum nihil 
prodesset cunctatio, atque ita retundere etiam ac cohibere collegarum 
ampetum. cet. 

Crasso v. III. p. 355. in fine, Nisi periturum se videntem Crassum 
magno tamen animo excusatos voluisse suos milites, ne proditi impera- 
toris crimen Romanos premeret, nisi_ hoc, inquam, contendas, scrip- 
sisse putem Plutarchum, odx dmarylels U. 7. 7. exdodetc. Ipsum enim 
Surene dolum probe perspexisse, s sa coactum a suis ad colloquium 
venisse, ex praecedentibus apparet perspicue. 

Quast. Rom. p. 519. Ed. Steph. iots 02 xai vuxradtos. pro nihili 
voce iots lege evioss. Hesychius eviwy, ObOVUTIAKWY—EVIA 
faxyeiuara sunt apud Eurip. Cyel. 25. 

De Fortuna Rom. 573. ed. Steph. in fine, idvov dimvaov, o woAe- 
pou ruxyy xarodor.—in Latina Xylandri versione recte est bella 
portam, licet in notis nihil sit monitum. Scribendum igitur w vA vias 

“Ori Oidanray agery p. 783. ej. ed. Exdivar psy rovs oinerag éxru- 
Dr hy, OT WS TH CADW OLY adrols. Sic editur nullo sensu, Loquitur 
de Scythis. Scribo ex._Herodoto IV. 2. omws ydaa doveoucs. aurols 
Conf. omnino doctissunum Barthelem. Itin. Anach. p.111, 117. 

Teel dogry bes p. 808. ej. ed. Aischyli sic videtur scribendus, post 
riy Padya cet. deplege cet. w. Thacaca renrovwy Tovey, Ut sit 
aoristus ab Baw, sive ,Bacxw. 


a 
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CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEM. 





The following Exercise gained Sir Wm. Browne’s Medal in the 
second year after the institution of that prize at Cambridge. It 


was written by the Rev. Joun Hayter, M.A. F.A.S. thes 
a Scholar of King’s College. 


BELLUM AMERICANUM. 


« Y oo 4 
Tloiov vpyov, Maca, pene awrov, 
Manlandy oratoioc, Géreic, teoray s 
“HT pd pos Oakes avias ey Aio- 
Fos ‘ led 
Anis oATa, 


Tay Kou SamPw yaunepayv pérarcdev 

¢ ‘7 ware Tee 

Extayawoow, xait édediode xoved ; 

¥# ' a 

AdAu ptdmoicas xnarardaner aiviog 
“EAnei bupos, 


"EAx? doBéoTw* pmeya xapmy EAxos 

Kapdiay daxnvaccev, daws r° larpey, 

Xxetrle merols xovegois Crapper 
mevdec sy 7{T0Q.— 


“Dg Adpee pros Seivov Exouk’, dpelws 

a 4 ¥ , Be ear A 

A wovws ovawy medamenly Eowtoy’ 

“Ds aremmey cxAnge oWagox conor 
"Eoya TOAIT OY. 


Acie serpolves pevees—"A PF dranover 

Maiveras, watne Sracews, “Epic — 

Kad Ara xrwyyoicn BezBurov aocer 
Mijviv dpeccipcoy a 


Barreres 8 of mvemeAapos Berénvou 
HW \ > yf, > >? 2? 4 @ 
Is" GAoryos 0 ailwvos cm’ Ommerwy of 
Bei otras, dora de Teepovra B doya 
Tvia tagarres. 


Zbyyovoy Gbges xduis cvbos x Berg: 

“Tidwy meppsntov, AdeAPEwy TE 

Aino, xo moerooy aéerau’ Saposvey 
Tnberes "Agng. 
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Det poyany oT UYyyaV— rods Ye, mares, 

*Hrra ce qheore: orehavads 02 vind 

"Axdrsds Speer, govdevrer 0 y abrwy 
Kaprov docu. 


VANAS Ongedst perorscoys "EAnis 
_TBgiws cn gevros— cpap 03, PeAAs 
“Ns, aBantictos oxsdaces pepyvety 

Kiara marpis. 


Noy 05, | Tee Xguees Bzpir0s, CYT T Oty 

Zavos a xarc magedoos, pidwy te 

Evmpemys torywy Tox, OdSpmou 
Adpar aryanragis® 


Acie i, Eigave, bows 9 Opepbtt, Diyos 
Krapézay, oABou xogu¢a, yvos Te 
Olcoy é5 TAT pay byes, podroioa 

iby xagirerosy. 


Evvopoy mesos xgadiay xvioase 

Marépos orogyé MOTE, YngoBooxdv 

Ablts dvreivy pentray, TD Oo are 
” ooo ouvepyos. 


Kai 720 el dwxn * Tl, mAEwy x 01 Pd. 
Ei Pian; marne meov au giracer 
Ei movy, MAT OCLs Umep, ExmrOvac es 


"Abovee ddpa. 


‘Apegi 8 cAosro morudbogaay | 

Aborovos Aalranye eminyeveoy oupov 

Sov, Ged, ual yelwaros ayplou 0s 
Nyvepov ciay. 


In Maximis Comitiis, Jul. 2, 1776. 








ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 


NO. Ill, 





Peculiar usage of the Preposition iré. 


In No. AVIT., to which unfortunately Ll have not at this moment 
the opportunity ‘of referring, are some metrical notes, by a corre- 
spondent, who signs himself G. B, Remarking on line 838 





“* S1-cui-displiceat hee: vox, utpote nimis Alorigoven, is scribat, nec me 
aces didwe En, 
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(Porson’s edition) of the Phenisse, he seems determined to quarrel 
in toto with the Juckless preposition im question, and scruples 
not to part with it even at the expense of cutting up the line 
without mercy. Consiructionem non expedio, are bis words, unless 
my memory fails me. In quoting the line from Porson, to the best 
of my recollection, he accentuates. the preposition in a manner, 
which makes some difference in the construction. Nothing, how- 
ever, cau be more correct than the passage, as it stands in Porson’s 
edition, and, bating the circumstance of the idiom being rather 
of rare occurrence, nothing more easy and clear. ‘The words 
must be taken thus; mtoyos te Oiddunwv morapdv avecta Umd Adoas 
Tas Audiovias. * And the citadel of the twin streams [ Dirce and 
Ismenus] rose up to the sound of the lyre, namely, that of Am- 
phion.” Oe Herodotus, - Book 1. § 17. corparsisTo de ‘TO 
Tugiy yey Te na) TYATIOW, xh avrod yuvoixytou te xa avOonion. The 
expression mictyoc Si8duav rorepdy may be paralleled by one in the 
Medea, line $42, (same edition), where the words TOA iegaoy 
moro.dy are applied to the city of Athens," in allusion to its position 
at the junction of the rivers [lissus and Cephisus. With refer- 
ence to the great ingenuity which the author of the notes evinces, 
as well here as elsewhere, we hope that we shall give no offence if 
we observe, that it is one thing to set forth the reading of a passage 
as it might have been, and another to present us with what it was. 
Phat he “ lies like truth,”—is the very least that can be said of 
the Critic. N, A. 


eee eas 


In tracing to a Latin original that line of Blair’s Grave, 
“‘« Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war,” 
{ found that the fudmina belli had been applied by different writers 
to the two Scipios—by Virgil, (Ain. vi. 842.) 
| « Aut geminos duo fulmina belli 
“¢ Scipiadas.” a 
By Cicero, (Orat. pro Corn. Balbo) “ Cum duo fulmina nostri 
impern,” &c. 
_ Those heroes are styled by Lucretius (111. 1048.) 
“ Scipiades bello fulmen, Carthaginis horror.” 
But Blair’s line seems more immediately borrowed from Silius 
Italicus, (v11. 107.) 
: ) « Aut ubi nunc sunt fudmina belli 
“ Scipiade.’’——_—_----- 
And this appears imitated in the old Moral Quatrains of the 
Seigneur de Pibrac, commonly called the President Faur, in the 
following line : 





* See Class. Journ. No. III. p, 566. 
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* Ov sont ces Empereurs, ces foudres de la guerre ?” 


In his ninetieth Quatrain the venerable Seigneur de Pibrac (an 
author, whose work is now, I believe, very rare,) has thus anti- 
cipated Rochefoucault— 


“ Le Péché t’a quitté, tune Je quittes pas’ — 
Which in the Mazxemes et Réflextons Morales, (197) 1 find am- 


plified in the following words—“ Quand les vices nous quittent, 
nous nous flattons de la créance que c’est nous qui les quittons.”— 


P.D.V. 


en <i 


Ad Illustrissimum Baronem H* ** * ® *, 


Vicina quoties vestigia vertis ab Urbe, 

Unde sonat confusum atque illetabile murmur, 

Has inter ramorum umbras, viridesque recessus, 

Qua Philomela sonos dulces et amabile carmen 

Integrat ; O! reputes quam sint commercia vana, 

Quam vanus vite strepitus, mundique procellz. 
Forte per has errat sylvas, et amcena locorum, 

Ile, fatigato qui spectat lumine ccetus 

Vulgares, tacit gaudens solamine Muse, 

Aut qui solicitas volvit sub pectore curas 

Causa ardens Patria! Vernz vos, suavius, aure, 

Spiretis; voces et tu, Philomela, canoras 

Suavius instaures! mihi sit satis addere votum 

Ut longum has sedes Dominus clarissimus ornet, 

Ipse pari cultu prastans, ac munere Musz ! 


4, Non. Jun. 1814. WL. B. 


The following Inscription has been incorrectly printed in Le 
Chevalier’s Voyage dans la Troade. It is seen at Bournahat, 
near Smyrna, on one of the columns, which are supposed to have 
been brought from the Baths of Diana. 


YMNQ OEON 
MEAHTA TIOTAMON 
i: TON ZQTHPA MOY 
EK NANTOZ AOIMOY 
KAI KAKOY ; 
NENAYMENOY 
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Scale of Foreign Painters. 


To interest the recollection, or to direct the taste, of our readers, 
we are requested to insert the following Sca/e, under what our 
correspondent is pleased to call a comprehensive title, the Adver- 
saria. ‘The article is curious, and we readily comply with the 
request. ‘The author considers 20 as the highest degree of per- 
fection, of which we can form no adequate idea; 19 as the degree, 
which we can conceive, but which no artist ever attained; and 18 
as that, which has been reached by the most perfect masters. 

‘The,Seale is divided intO"Tour columns, comprising the most 
essential parts of Painting : 


Composition. Design. Coloring. Expression. 


Ati o's aeleel eee seats deol cht 14 10 6 
Albert Durer eeecee veecce 8 10 10 8 
Andrew del Sarto ss ever ee 12 16 9 8 
Barocci eeocccses eocccecce 14, 15 6 10 
‘Bassano e sNeseVeleleiell sere, e(ele) ci 6 8 17 2 
Baptist del Piombo Paes 8 13 16 7 
Bellini (John) teeecccecs 4 6 14 2 
Bonarotti coc ee cece ce ee 8 a7 4 8 
Bourdon ce Se 6 wletelitiele se sleteie 10 8 Ss. 4, 
Le Brun 06 «et oko tela tere etal elenel is 16 16 8 16 
Buonacorsi, or Perrin del Vaga 15 16 7 6 
Cagliari, or Paul Veronese +--+ 15 10 16 3 
Caraccis a rotis Males pei e ‘eheceleie 15 17 13 13 
Caravaggio Muska sisivlacwielele/sssus 6 6 16 9 
Corregio sia ele cele ere esvets ce 13 13 15 12 
Dan. de Volter ceovecesere 12 15 5 8 
Diepembeck cocccccceers§ J] 10 14 6 
Domenichino cocccccoee§ 15 t 9 17 
Giorgione SOPs ATA Rn ls Belk 8 9 18 4 
Guerchini soecccvececre§ 18 10 10 4 
Guido Cocecvseenbdere geeoe 15 13 9 12 
Holbein pec cee cece ceecee 9 10 16 = 
Jordano (Luca) ceeeees - 13 12 9 6 
Jordans (James) Sickiy ® ssinetsphO 8 16 6 
Josepin, or Arpino teeees 10 10 6 2 
Julio Romano cocccseses D5 16 4 14 
Lanfranc cocecerccecees 14 13 10 5 
Leonard de Vinci coceecee 15 16 4 14 
Lucas of Leyden = e++esee% = 8 6 6 4 
Mazzuoli, or Parmesiano, «+ 10 15 6 6 
Mutiano Sib\e'a) e/a elehe stees 6 6 8 15 A, 
Otho Venius eee eoseeess J3 14 10 10 
Palma, the elder, cosees 5 6 12 2 


\ 
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Palma, the younger, -«..+. 12 9 14 6 
Penni, il fattore i A ON 2 15 8 2 
Perugino ceeescescees 4 12 10 4 
Polidoro da Caravaggio “+++. 10 17 8 15 
Pordenone sec es cecene & 14 17 5 
Pourbus cceesscesees.§ A 15 6 6 
Poussin ecccceeesese 15 | 7 6 15 
Primaticcio eoeccecees 15 14 7 10 
Raphael soeece cesses 17 18 12 18 
Rembrandt seceserseees 15 6 17 12 
Rubens paceseccee eee is 13 17 17 
Salviati escceceesees§ 13 15 8 8 
Le Sueur eecscrcocces§ T5 15 A: 15 
'Teniers coeecoesesee 15 12 13 6 
Testa diarensiie’ eae: ejece ey bid 15 2 6 
Tintoret eoceresesece§ JH 14 16 4, 
Titian soceecesones IQ 15 18 6 
Udino pit diatale seit ota <-a.10 Ch 8 16 3 
Vandyck wesesesscoes 15 10 17 13 
Vanius oe eseees eeee 43 15 12 13 
Zucchero (Thadeo) covees 13 14 10 9 
Zucchero (Fred.) sesssesse* 10 13 3 8 





Littoraque Epiri legimus. Virg. Ain. 11. 292. 


Tn an Historical Memoir, M. Gail proves that in this expression 
the Poet is guilty of an anachronism. In Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and other ancient writers, jxeipos signifies a Continent, 
and not Epirus. ‘That word was not used to express a Geogra- 
phical division at the time of the voyage of A‘neas. Thucydides 
calls the inhabitants of %z7e1g05 barbarians, hence Epirus could not 
be a part of Greece. Pausanias (Elea. 1.1. 14.) says that Her- 
cules brought the white poplar from ‘Thesprotia into Greece. 
Thesprotia was in that part of the Continent since called Epirus ; 
Epirus was not then a part of Greece. 

eet Se 


Gnate mihi longa jucundior unice vita. 
CATULL. LXII. v. 215. 


Pronam satis vulgata lectio explicationem admittit. Una tamen 
literula mutata legerim, longe. Sic 
O mihi de fratris /onge gratissime natis. Ovid. Met.x1t. v.686. 
Et donge ante alios omnes mitissima mater. ‘Tibull. 111. 4. v.93. 
Sed quid im allis moror? Ipse alibi eodem modo hac voce usus 
est noster: nempe Carm. Lxvi. v. 159. 
Et Jonge ante omnes mihi qu me carior ipso est. 


T. EEE 
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Mr. Scott Waring, in his “ Tour to Sheeraz,” p. 126., men- 
tions the ignorance of a barbarian on the Southern coast of Persia, 
who, “ finding a watch, which some one had dropped, held it in 
his hand till he heard it beating, which he thought to be extraordi- 
nary, as it neither walked nor moved —he put it to his ear, and 
heard it more distinctly. After considering some time, he cried 
out, ‘ de quorm sag too kodjaee, dur bia, — ‘ Wretch, where are 
you? come out’—and threw it m a passion on the ground. ‘The 
watch still went ; he then very deliberately took up a large stone, 
and broke it to pieces—the noise ceased, and congratulating him- 
self upon it, he cries out, 6 dikhir kooshteed’—‘ have I killed your’ . 
(or more literally, at last are you killed ?’) 

To this story an extraordinary parallel may be found in a work 
lately published, the ‘* Letters written by eminent persons in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” (8vo. 3 vols. 1813.) It is 
there recorded of “Mr. Thomas Allen, (who died about the year 
1630, baving from his skili in mathematics been suspected of 
astrology and magic,) that—‘ one time being at Home Lacy, in 
Herefordshire, at Mr. John Scudamor’s, (grandfather to the Lord 
Scudamor,) he happened to leave his watch in the chamber win- 
dowe, (watches were then rarities). ‘The maydes came in to make 
the bed, and hearing a thing in a case cry fick, tick, tick, presently 
concluded that this was his Devill, and took it by the stringe with 
the tongues and threw it out of the windowe into the mote (to 
drowne the Devill). It so happened that the stringe hunge on a 
sprig of an elder that grew out of the mote, and “this confirmed 
them that it was the Devill—so the good old gentleman got his 
watch again.” Vol. 11. p. 203. 








The Literary Magazine and British Review for January, 1789, 
gives, from some anonymous traveller, observations on a collec- 
tion of curiosities belonging to Baron Hupsch, at Cologne, who, 
it appears, was author of a work on the Natural History of Lower 
Germany, and other publications. Among those curiosities was 
a most remarkable Hebrew Manuscript, of the thirteenth century, 
written in beautiful characters, and particularly valuable on account 
of the ancient portraits, and other miniature paintings, with which 
it was decorated. Does this colléction still exist—or has the 
Hebrew MS. found its way to Paris? 

The Baron’s Museum contained, besides, Altaria Portatilia, 
or Are Viatoria, travelling altars of the early Christians—many 
fragments of silk, interwoven with gold and silver, and other pieces 
of ancient tissues and stuffs, fabricated between the sixth and ninth 
century. How the antiquity and authenticity of those relics were 
ascertained does not appear. 
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Epitaph on Mr. TwepveE wu,’ who died at Athens in 1799, and 
was buried in ihe Temple of Theseus; written by Mr. 
WALPOLE. * 

Esser gy DUimévoros paryy SoPlng wor Zoeag 
Avisa, xai oe viov Moiio’ epiaycs paryy. 
9 \ f ~ A Foe s , 
ADAG Povey TOL OMA TO yHivoy apPinanrvares 
Top Bos: ryv Wuyyy odgavig alards Zye. 
“Hyiv @, of os Phroty Pinoy ws, xara daxpv YOVTEC, 
| Miijpa GiroGpocuvys, yAwpov, odupoueda, 
‘H00 y Gums nal reprvov Zys Tolr éoriv, —AOHNAIS 


\ / f (4 . 
‘Ds ou, Bperavyos wy, xsioeas ev o7rody. 





A Letter? of the celebrated Dr. BENTLEY, dated 25th Sept. 1697. 
(In the collection of the Rev. Mr. Payne, Crickhowell.) 
To the Rev. Mr. Gorvon, at Reading, in Berkshire. 


‘Rev. Sir, 

’Tis a long time ago since I received by your hand 
the kind present from Mr. Jablonski; the first occasion of my delaying 
to return thanks to yourself and him, was a desire I had, not to return 
him a bare letter, but to make him also a humble present of ali the 
things yt I had published: two of we) being then in y® press, one at 
London and another at Utrecht, I stayed till they were finished. 
That at London has been done a Qter. of a year since: but the Dutch 
one, w*) is a Callimachus, is but just now a coming over; though it 
has been sold in Holland some months since; but since I can at length 
get them all together, I purpose by the first opportunity to make my 
acknowledgments to him for y® singular honour he has done me by so 
elegant and accurate a translation—there is now in England a friend of 
his, one Mr. Grabe, once professor of Divinity Regio-monti, who 
brought me another copy of my book from Hamburgh: he told me 
whien I saw him last, he could convey any parcell to ye hands of Mr. 
Jablonski. If I do not find his an easy and sure way, I will make bold 
to write to you and beg ye favour of your direction. [was a fortnight 
this summer in Berkshire; but by my very ill fortune it never once 
came into my mind yt I was so near a person to whom I had so great 
an obligation: since yt I took Reading in my way to Oxford on purpose 
to wait upon you: but calling at your lodgings I was told you was 
gone abroad. Sir, I give you a thousand thanks for your favour, 
beimg y" 

most obliged Humble St. 
R. BENTLEY. 





* Author of Prolustones Juveniles. 
2 See Dr. Crarks’s Travels, Part II. Greece, &c. p, 534. 


3 This Letter is not in Dr. Burney’s Collection, 
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Inscription lately discovered in Samos; communicated by Mr. 
Renovarp to Dr. E. D. Crarxe. 


‘H yeve* b0En Te xoek ey povone To Upivvo 
"Eboyos, 7 raonS clic pee Pé pou’ ApETIS, 
‘Evyedias T pire cs erTémy GN Ho te Tonsley 
Avorivois EAumroy daxpua xal orovayac. 
Tlais yop, tuod dbimévys, xypdg Sépos, ode yap aury 
Astropiat, our eAumrov Pracriy aroryouery. 
"Avri 08 Tarppov oF xa inpopoparo pearadpou, 
Meir Ty TOUpLOY 2x CoA AOLH OUT weTpy. 
Eid 7 ay euoeewy 6 676s Adyos, obras" av olxog 
Os 65, god Pbimévys, Taiod evexvpoce TOY AEC. 


Nescis quantis in malis verser miser,, 
Quantasque hic suts consilits mihi confecit soltettudines. 


Ter. Andr. Act.iv. S, 1. 25. 


Verser is here governed by the indefinite guantis. Quantas re- 
quires the same mood: the conjunction too demands the sub- 
junctive. Confldrit would restore the grammatical accuracy. 
This will be considered as a slight alteration, when it is recol- 
lected that some copies read conflavit. 





NotTwiTHSsTAN DING is not unfrequently, but erroneously, used 
as a Conjunction. It is the Vrench nonebstant. Deprived by time 
and use of its participial form, it is now a Preposition. Hence 
the following expression in an elegant and popular writer 1s incor- 
rect :—“ Notwithstanding an Archbishop had strong claims to the 
purple.” It should be either, Although an Archbishop had strong 
claims to the purple: or, Notwithstanding the strong claims of ar 
Archbishop ta the purple. 


* Fortasse aytn. Anzes, vel aniros idem valet quod dyjssci0¢. Ep. 
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Of monumental inscriptions in a church yard, none is more cal- 
culated to make a strong impression than the following : 


Tous ces morts ont vécu; toi qui vis, tu mourras : 
L’instant fatal est proche, et tu n’y penses pas. 


~ 





Over the gate of the Emperor’s palace at Vienna is inscribed a 
monument of Austrian ambition, in five vowels, A. E. 1.0. U. 
The interpretation is: Austriacorum Est Imperare Orbi Universo. 


¢ 





Alexander of Paris was the first who made French verses of 
twelve syllables: in that measure he wrote a poetical History of | 
Alexander the Great. Hence arose the name of Alexandrine verses. 


em EL ee 


Inscription, written by Beza, on a picture of Erasmus by 
Holbein, at Basle: 


Ingens ingentem quem personat orbis Erasmum, 
Hic tibi dimidium picta tabella refert. 

At cur non totum? mirari desine, lector, 
Integra nam totum terra nec ipsa capit. 


EE 


The restoration of the equestrian statue of Henry IV. on the 
Pont-neuf in Paris, brings to our recollection the following qua- 
train on that statue : 


Ce bronze étant du grand Henri Pimage, 

Qui fut sans pair en armes comme en loix, 
é Recoit ici de son peuple ’hommage, 

Et sert lui seul d’exemple a tous les Rois. 


EE 


In a funeral service celebrated last year at St. Petersburg, in. 
honor of the Duke d’Enghien, a Cenotaph was made, with the 
following Inscription : 

| Inclyto Principi | 
Ludovico-Antonio-Henrico 
Borbonio Condzo Duci d’Enghien 
non minus propria et avita virtute 
quam sorte funesta claro 
quem devoravit bellua Corsica 
Europ2 terror 
et totius humani generis lues. 
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Inscription over the Fountain of the Mineral waters of Bourbon: 


Auriferas dives jactet Pactolus arenas, 
Ditior hec volvit mortalibus unda salutem. 





Epitaphium in Heynium. 


Kah ov, =P, xara yotieey émory eo pura Gavevravy 
vigeos yee xancy ar bos demon porary, 
evAE xal elv ‘Altao, Ashaopévos oy demex ag: ebs° 
ov 720 er ee edorrons aiverai HeAtos* 
GAN oixtos nah Egle dvopeony em ii Ovoer ou aie, 
ger porrn 0 ef ” Epe Beds nny ereryoucs Pooroise 
"Evia 8 demsiger iy os xepis go oyyot Te Augday, 
“Ho dieny Oe gars OEcar’ emepy OME vOY" 
ay” Bperh oopiy TE Tahovy/ even dev ipcorreay, 
olov idely Hates, Agume ave our XO Doe 
Kai pa o& Matovidys 7% Mags T emewy imodyrny 
gay regmoytes Oioy o aryousr x90. ) 
Ta ov 20 Pocvewy Cupov Diroy ey Panageroi, 
xX aipE, [ecenelp , ryAunep aig AUD iIarrs xaololy. 


FRID. THIERSCH. 





NOTICE OF 


GRANT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR: containing a 
complete Summary of its Rules, with an Elucidation of 
the general Principles of elegant and correct Diction, 
accompanied with critical and explanatory Notes, 
Questions for Examination, and appropriate Exercises. 


ae EE 


Tus work has claims on the patronage of those, who consider 
the fabric of their native language as an object fitted to engage and 
to requite an assiduous investigation. Other Grammars may dis- 
play a creditable share of industry i in their remarks on the popular 
usage of words ; but we too often detect the want of philosophical 
precision, w hen they endeavour to trace back that usage to the pri- 
mary elementsand powers of speech. To this volume should be 
conceded an honorable station among those Grammars, accommo- 
dated to general use, of which the philological principles are best 
calculated to bear the test of rigid inquiry. The compiler seems 
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to have diligently availed himself of anterior researches ; but there 
is yet, we apprehend, in the present work, enough to vindicate the 
praise of an intellect, vigilantly and profitably exercised in the 
various pursuits connected with philological criticism. ‘The obli- 
gations of our native vocabulary to the Greek and Latin languages 
may possibly have led former writers to seek for a further analogy 
1a the assimilation of its grammatical forms ; but Mr. Grant very 
properly distinguishes between “ the syntactical capabilities of a 
language with respect to expression,” and “ its etymological powers, 
arising from. verbal inflection or modification.” ‘The article is 
assigned by Mr. G. to the class of Definitives (p. 19, &c.); a term 
~ which might be usefully adopted to denote many words frequently 
arranged under other parts of speech. Mr. G. attributes three 
cases to the noun: the nominative, the objective, and the Saxon 
genitive. In the verb he appears to regard the imperative and 
infinitive as modifications of the indicative ; and he admits only two 
tenses; the present and the preterite. For a future action he holds 
that “ there is no simple and appropriate form of expression.” In 
relation to the moods, our author observes that we have not in 
English as in other languages, “any form of the verb implying 
possession, power, ability, or the like ;” but the advocates of the 
old system are comforted by the remark, “ that we possess suitable 
means of denoting, distinctly aud explicitly, every mode and cir- 
cumstance of thought that can be associated with action.” Indeed 
the observations on verbs and their inflexions form a prominent 
characteristic of this grammar. 
On a cursory view of Mr. Grant’s list of irregular verbs, we do 
not perceive the imperfect strook, which is formed equally from 
strike and stroke. Is there not an authority for sweaten in Mac- 


beth ? 


“« Grease that’s sweaten from the murderer’s gibbet, throw into the flame.” 


Pled was formerly derived from plead, as led now is from dead. 
See Spenser’s Faery Queene. Book 5—Canto 9, Stanza 43. 

Those who maintain (280) that contemporary is the adjective and 
cotemporary, the noun, might perhaps allege co-sine and co- 
tangent in support of their opinion. Nervous does not convey 
the most commonly received idea of weakness; for nervous pa- 
tients are cften remarkable, not only for their muscular strength, 
but their vital powers of endurance. But no blemishes, that we 
might discover or imagine, will affect the credit of a work which 
is evidently the result of much intelligent and well-directed labor. 
With respect to its general merit, our judgment is‘ already before 
eur readers. 
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POCILOGRAPHIA GRECA. 


NO. Ill. 





Ix presenting these plates of Greek Contractions and Connexions 
to our readers, we take the liberty of recommending to the notice 
of such of them as are concerned im the education of youth, the 
labors of Mr. Hodgkin, which we consider as peculiarly calculated 
to facilitate the adoption of that plan for the improvement of the 
memory, which is recommended by Quintilian, ‘ and which. was 
followed with so much success by Professor Porson.* We shall 
conclude the plates in the next No. 
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NO. II. 





Ei prodesse et delectare. 


i. Due algebraical problem, given in our last, was written, we 
believe, by Owen; better known, perhaps, by the title of ‘‘ The 
British Martial.” The last line, as it stands in the original, is—‘‘ Si 
quid arithmetica doctus in arte potes.” But as, in our opinion, The 
method of x's and y’s is preferable to that clumsy rule termed by arith- 
meticians Position, we took this. opportunity of recommending that 
method, as weil as its illustrious patron, to the notice and admiration 
of such, as might possibly be so ignorant of what is going on in the 
world, as not to know of the existence of either. But let us hear 
Owen’s answer : 


Aqualem numerum pomorum carpsit uterque ; 
Sex etenim Petrus, sex quoque Paulus habet. 


Very true, Mr. Owen; but this is not telling us how vou came by 
the result. Well; if we must, we must ;—and the task of explanation 
shall fall upon ourselves. Let (or, put, as a celebrated mathemati- 
cian will have it) v= what Peter, and y = what Paul, had, after 
they had robbed the orchard. Now, if Paul give Peter 2 from his 








* Tllud neminem non juvabit &c. Lib. xi. cap. 2. 


% See Hodgkin’s “ Sketch of the Greek Accidence,” and “ Definitions of 
the Terms made use of in Geography and Astronomy.” 
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stock, Peter’s share, so increased, will be (w +. 2), while Paul's, 
being less by the 2 so given away, will be (y— 2). But, by the 
problem, Peter's share, so increased, = 2c¢ Paul’s, so diminished : 
i.e. (w@ + 2) = 2. (y— 2). By a parity of reasoning, it will be 
found that (y 3) = 3.(@—3). And from these two equations the 


¢orresponding values of x and y may be easily determined by rule. 

The riddle too is Owen’s: but, as 1 have never yet met with an 
aniinal which will answer its conditions, [ shall leave it to time and 
the ingenious to force out the meaning. Davus sum, non Gidipus.— 
Those, however, who shall be found sufficient for this, will easily solve 
me the two following, which are not Owen’s : 

1. Dic quanam hoc habitat monstrum regione viarum, 
Cui cibus est tellus, pocula sunt maria. 


11. Dic quibus in terris homines Natura dedit, quos 
Sole sub adverso non solet umbra sequi. 


To the latter I can give the reader some clue. Fort, surely, the 
poet had none other in view, when, breaking out into the fullness of 
poetical expression, he produced the following distich : 


He roar’d so loud, and look’d so monstrous grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him. 


N.B. If this be true, his lungs must have been more brazen than 
those of the celebrated throat-performer,* Stentor; and his mien and 
visage more hideous than those of Polypheme. 

The reader must not, however, think to escape the difficulty by ima- 
gining that we allude to those gentry, who dwell where the-sun is ver- 
tical. Their shadows are in as constant attendance there as our’s are 
here. It is one thing to be indefinitely small, and another to be ina 
state of nihility,—whatever mathematicians may say to the contrary. 

12. It does not seem to be generally understood that Eustathius, the 
celebrated commentator on Homer, was a Christian; otherwise, we 
suppose, this would have been noticed by Dr. Lempriere. He was, 
however, Archbishop of Thessalonica, and florished A.D. 1180. 
(see Bentley on Phal. p. 1622) though some say he lived as early as 
A. D. 750, in the time of Manuel Comnenus. In token of his great 
and extensive learning, he is called by Nicetas Chroniates, who was 
himself a great admirer of Homer, 6 roads xal weyas ev Adyos. He 
also wrote annotations in Greek on Dionysius Periegetes. The follow- 
ing references to his Commentary on Homer, from which, if other 
proof were wanting, it might be inferred that he professed the Chris- 
tian religion, are at the service of the reader. Iliad. p. 22, 1. 27. p. 73. 
1, 25. p. 289. 1.40. p. 357. 1. 3. p. 595.1. 29. p. 878. 1.27. Odyss. 
_p. 340. 1.38. The pages and lines correspond to those of Froben’s 





* This title was, we believe, first given to Stentor by the author of The 
Pursuits of Literature; who, in that work, and more especially in the notes 
“to it, has made many shrewd remarks upon men and things, and few with- 
eut effect, 


No. XIX. CLI. Vou. X. M 
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edition, Basil 1559—60. He is not to be confounded with a half- 
learned and half-witted sophist, who wrote a foolish and _ill-digested 
Romance in Greek, entitled, ‘ The Courtship of Ismenias and Ismena.” 
‘That author’s name was Eumathius. It was mistaken for Eustathius, 
by reason of the resemblance which the letters C T bore to the letter 
M in the original MS. 

13. “ Est pro habeo regit dativum.”—So say the Latin Grammars. 
But, with the good leave of those who compiled them, I affirm (and in 
company with others of no small repute) that it is not in the power of 
man to produce a single instance from any Latin author, indicative of 
est occurring in the sense of habeo. That Est mihi, est tibi, est illi, pater, 
are respectively equivalent to Habeo—habes—habet, patrem,—is truth 
direct. And this is what Lilly meant, though he was too lazy to ex- 
press it. 

14. “Qui scrive, non ha memoria”—was the remark of Prinelli. 
Common-place and other books of reference should be used sparingly, 
and never where they are not absolutely necessary. By inuring our- 
selves to the habit of committing to paper what we wish not to forget, 
at each step of this sort the natural memory is excused one moiety of 
exertion. It was said of Lord Strafford that ‘ his memory was great, 
and he made it greater by confiding in it.”—‘* Memoria augetur cura, 
negligentia intercidit.” 

15. Anacreon died eating grapes, and Archimedes working a geo- 
metrical problem :—which was to be envied more ? 

16. The usual way of writing personal satire, so as to escape the 
effects of personal resentment, is to outstep the truth just so far as to 
_.defy the party satirized to own to the representation ; taking care that 
the outlines of the reality may be all along descried through the veil of 
exaggeration. -Yet, methinks, a judicious statement of the plain fact, 
in all its nudity, may be made just as effective, to say the least of it. 
When the facetious Menart wrote the following distich over the door 
of his country-house,— 


Faux conseils, & mauvaises tétes 
M’ont fait elever ces fenétres ; 


where was the man who dared to disturb one stone of it? 

17. The wisdom and edification, which we have derived from the 
Greeks and Romans, are almost incalculable. Among other wonderful 
truths, we have been taught by them to understand, that * to commence 
operations is the same as to have half completed them,—aey7} yuios 
ndvros, Hesiod, Dimidium facti qui capit, habet, Hor. and 
that } = 1, not taking the overplus into the account,—y77101, vx Ioa- 
‘ow dow TAgov Futov mavros. Hesiod. However, in these days of reason 
and refinement, we have been able to carry the last assertion just twice 





* So completely was Ausonius convinced of the truth of this, that he 
wrote an Epigram on the subject, which to every idle man must be amusing. 
He tells us, in fact, (who does not see the inference?) that to begin a thing 
‘twice 1s tantamount to finishing it. Incipe; dimidium facti est sapisse; 
supersit Dimidiwm: rursum hoc incipe, et efficies. “i ui 
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as far as the Ascrean sage, and to show that } = 2, =, in fact, a 
guantity four times as great as itself. Now to the proof.—Let v = y, ., 
Psy = ry; o. w—y = a — ay; or, which is the same thing, 
@tyxXx@—y=« xX @w—y). Dividing both sides of the 
last equation by their common multiplier (@ —y), @ + y =a; or 
(sincea= y)v 12 =a; i.e. 2v =x; and, dividing both sides by 
x, 2= 1. But 3 (according to Hesiod’s rule) = 1; and things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another; .. § = 2, = 
a quantity four times as large as itself! Q. E. D. 

18. “ I will print Hesychins, Suidas, Etymologicon, allin one page, 
after the manner of Walton’s Polyglott, in several divisions ; so that 
the proper series of each alphabet shall be preserved, upon which the 
authority of cach depends. For Phavorinus, while he mixed all to- 
gether, spoiled them. Emendations shall be made of them all, which 
will make three volumes in folio. And then Pollux, because he can- 
not be reduced to an alphabet, with Erotianus, Phrynicus, &c. and 
an Appendix ex MSS. shall make a fourth. I find very great encou- 
Yragement for this design, and I desire to hear your opinion of it.” Letter 
from Dr. Bentley to Dr. Bernard.— Benil. Epist.p. 154.—It is much 
to be regretted that a design so noble and praiseworthy as this, should, 
from some cause or other, have never been brought to perfection. Nay, 
it even seems to have existed only in intention. Of all men Dr. Bent- 
ley was certainly the most competent to undertake this. To him be- 
longs the merit of having first found out that the Scriptural Glosses, 
Which are interwoven with the text of Hesychius, are interpolated and 
‘spurious. From a letter of his, printed in Dr. Burney’s collection, it 
appears that he suspected this to be the case as early as the year 1684; 
which, as he was born in 1662, carries the discovery as far back as 
his two-and-twentieth year. His reasons, which are there supported 
: ‘by examples at some length, are in the strongest degree conclusive. 
These, which may be placed under three heads, we will endeavour to 
lay before the reader in his own words, and with as much conciseness 
as shall seem fit. : 

I. ‘* Lexicon Hesychianum verum, ad seriem literarum tam in 
secundis quam primis Syllabis, more Dictionariorum hodiernorum, 
accuraté institutum esse.—Glossas [Sacras] extra seriem, locis non 
suis, plerasque omnes reperiri, cerfissimo indicio, non ab Auctore 
profectas esse eas, sed a studioso quodam Christiano in exemplaris sui 
margine et ord. vacua scriptas, post illa (quod in altis libris multis sci- 
mus accidisse) prava Exscriptoris diligentia in contextum esse diditas. 
Ciim autem Glossas illas pre marginis angustia lineola una non cape- , 
ret, pluraque adeo in Textu vocabula intra Glossz alicujus marginalis 
caput caudamque comprenderentur; et ignarus et parum diligens 
-Exscriptor conturbavit pleraque omnia, et extra ordinem collocavit.” 

11. ‘* In Codicibus MStis fine singulorum opuseulorum, et in Lexi- 
eis fine singularum literarum, si quid pagine supererat, purum id 
et scripture vacuum fere a Librario relictum esse. Ea spatia, quit 
‘hbros illos postea possidebant, alienis sepe fragmentis nibilque quic- 
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quam ad scriptorem attinentibus complere solitierant : quod ipséduns 
Codices eyusmodi manu verso, seepe his oculis conspexi. Ad hune 
morem vide quas nugas Christianus ille Hesychio suo interserit fine 
literee A, post Awwy ; “&e.” 

in. “ Cum librariuns—spuria illa in Textum insereret, aded malé 
rem gessit, ut eadem verba legitima ante et post emblema illud novum 
interdum iterarit; nonnunguam in ipso emblematis circuitu legitimum 
cum interpretatione sua verbum quasi captivum clauserit; est ubi 
mediam verbi legitimi interpretationem emblemate notho diviserit, et 

‘interruperit.” 

These reasons are still further confirmed by the relation of the fol- 
lowing fact, with which he concludes the letter: ‘* Quid quod eadem 
omnia, que hie visuntur, ex Christianorum Lexicis, qualia plura— 
vidimus, aurorsces traducta sunt ? Sylvam horum habes in Hieronymo 
Martian, volumine secundo. Ybi omnia fere Pseudo- ‘Hesychiana, et 
multo plura reperies.” The Gloss on Mévos, which is a Scriptural 
word, is one of the very few which has chanced to preserve its proper 
alphabetical order. But this, it 1s evident to common sense, must, 
notwithstanding, receive condemnation along with the rest. Brodezus, 
however, in his editioa ofthe Anthologia, p. 357. has the following 
remark: ‘ Hesychius in voce psvios: eo ex loco Hesychium divi 
Cyrilli testimonium producentem, atque id genus plerisque, Christia- 
num fuisse existimo, tametsi aliter sentiat Suidas.”—But it were vain to 
look for sagacity, where common understanding is wanting. If Bro- 
deus had been able to turn into Dutch, or whatever was his vernacu- 
Jar language, Suidas’s account of Hesychius, he would have learnt 
probably that Suidas was there speaking of one man, and he thinking 
of another ;—and that ‘Hovyios MsAyotos is not the same with ‘Hovxios 
"Arctav deeds. Aldus, it seems, who knew just as much about the 
matter as he, had made the mistake before him; rugacs 6@ Tugady eae 
éony7, auporepos eis Scbuvoy wecovyras. 
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/OF THE NEW 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN, 
OF DRS. GALL AND SPURZHEIM. 
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Tus sreat public interest which has recently been excien 
in the “metropolis by the: Lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, and 
the erroneous and imperfect opinions entertained by people in 
general about the nature and object of the doctrine he promul- 
gates, have induced me to communicate a short account of it, for 
the. amusement and instruction of such of your readers as may be 
curious about the progress of the philosophy of ‘the mind, For I 
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eonsider the Discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim as constituting 
one of the most important steps which science has taken since the 
days of Pythagoras and Aristotle. You have too little -share al- 
ready unoccupied in the present Number to allow me to give a 
copious detail of this important system. 1 shall, therefore, con- 
tent myself with a short account of the leading doctrines, of the 
facts which led to their discovery, and of the rate of their progress 
among modern physiologists. 

It is a principal doctrine of this system, that the faculties of the 
human mind are innate, or in other words, that they depend on 
our physical organization; not that our ideas are innate, but only 
the material conditions of the mind’s manifestation. Walking and 
speaking, for example, cannot be considered as innate, but the 
legs and organs of voice are connate material conditions of our 
being able to walk and to speak. In like manner the brain has 
ever been considered as the organ of the mind. The doctrine of 
Gall and Spurzheim divides the brain into an assemblage of organs 
which are the material conditions of different mental functions, 
Thus the propensities of physical love, of concealment, of anger, 
&c. the moral sentiments of justice, of hope, of benevolence, and 
the intellectual faculties, of languages, of mathematics, Xc. have 
their seats in different portions of the brain; and the talents and 
character of individuals are varied according to the strength and 
relative developement of these various organs. It is well known 
that some men, who can become great mathematicians, cannot be 
great in any other science, and that many who are geniuses in other 
Sciences cannot be mathematicians, and so on of other faculties. 
One of the great errors of many Universities and Academies ap- 
pears to be that of erecting one science as the standard of human 
intellect and abilities in general. Gall and Spurzheim, and their 
pupils, have, in instances too numerous to be recorded, and in 
various countries; pointed out the peculiar forms of the head, 
which indicate the greater or lesser developement of these diffe- 
rent propeusities, and have pronounced at once such a true cha- 
racter of individuals as has been confirmed by inquiry, to the great 
astonishment of their friends and acquaintance. ‘Lhe primitive 
feelings or manifestations of the mind are 33 in number. ‘They are 
divided into Ist, the PROPENSITIES; 2d, the SENTIMENTS; 
and 3d, the KNOWING FACULTIES. According as the different 
organs and the faculties which they give the mind are developed, 
so the character of the individual varies. 

Dr. Gall first discovered the method of determining the mind by 
the form of the head, by actual experience. He first noticed that 
people with large jutting out eyes were good linguists; those with 
large crebella had strong passions, &c. “The same facts are ob- 
servable in animals ; our farmers prefer bulls with large necks, and 
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the Roman Bard is weil known to have praised him, Cuz plurima 
cervix. Apollonius Rhodius lib. in. v. 761. mentions that Medea 
felt a violent pain in the back part of her head occasioned by her: 
amorous feelings; a circumstance corroborative of Gall’s system.: 
By multiplying his observations of the different forms, and compa- 
ring them with the minds of the individuals, Dr. G. and his colleague 
arrived at last at the great degree of perfection to which they have 
brought their science. The first thing which struck me was their 
Anatomy; and I will venture to say, that before their accurate 
demonstrations of the brain were published, nothing was actually. 
known and published about the anatomy and physiology of that 
organ im Europe. ‘The progress which this science is making is 
rapid, and Dr. Spurzheim is attended by the most respectable and 
ingenious medical practitioners of London. Those who wish to 
see the objections raised against this system, and their proper an- 
swers, may consult a joint ‘work by Gall and Spurzheim, “ Sur les 
dispositions inneés de l’Ame et de Esprit.” Paris, 8vo. 

Dr. S. is preparing a work on the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Brain, which will be published in England sometime during 
the ensuing winter, where a fuller account of the theory will be. 
found. . 

‘The remarkable difference of form, given by the ancient artists 
to the heads severally of their gladiators, philosophers, priests, and 
emperors, is well known, and must have been founded on actual 
observation. The present system explains the difference whereby 
an accurate eye can discern by seeing the head of any famous Gre- 
cian, whether he was priest, poet, boxer, &c. by pointing out the 
differences of form given to the human head by the comparative 
magnitude of the organs of veneration, poetry, pugnacity, &Xc. 
and contirms our notions of the accuracy of observation and of the 
skill m sculpture possessed by the /Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. ‘lhese early nations, who ripened science in the infancy of 
Society, with whom philosophy first dawned on the night of time, 
afford a remarkable instance of the connexion which exists be- 
tween the physical form, and the intellectual character of our spe- 
cies; and contribute, with modern physiological researches, to 
show that however great the influence of education on moral habits, 
the susceptibility of improvement depends chiefly on:our organic 
structure, and that we must cross the breed as we do cattle in order 
to improve society and enhance the moral and physical character 
of future generations, 
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ORA PTO 
HABITA IN THEATRO SHELDONIANO OXONIA,. 
DIE 15 JUNII.A. D. 1814. 
A GULIELMO CROWE, LL. B. 


PUBLICO UNIV. ORATORE. 





SERENISSIME Princeps, dilectissimi Regis nostri vicem ger- 
ens, Vosque augustissimi Reges, Duces invictissimi, illustrissimi 
Hospites ! - 

Quantum hodierno die gaudium universi capiamus, ego licet sile- 
ain, res ipsa declarat; cum propter adventum vestrum optatissimum 
non modo homines omnium etatum et ordinum, sed etiam mcenia 
ipsa videantur, atque urbis tecta, exultare. Magno sane honore et 
incredibili letitia cumulastis Academiam Oxoniensem, quod eam 
visere dignati estis, quod hoc potissimum tempore, cum vobis non 
solum ut “hospitibus gratulari possimus, verum etiam ut servatoribus 
nostris gratias agere meritissimas, ideo quod per eximiam virtutem 
vestram a gravissimo bello salvi tandem et liberatisumus. Jam 
vero ille Vester tot potentissimorum Regum et Principum consessus 
perfundit hec loca lumine quodam novo, et splendido, et quale nun- 
quam antehac huic Academie, preter hanc nulli affulsit. At non 
li sumus profecto, qui nosmetipsos honore tali dignemur ; neque 
tam arroganter quicquam a me dictum aut concepium esse velim : 
cum autem mente repeto tot viros prestantissimos, qui omni genere 
scientiarum hic floruerunt, tot Principes et Reges Collegiorum 
nostrorum aut fundatores, aut ipsos disciplinis nostris thstructod; 
ante omnes vero magnum illum Alfredum, a quo, Tu Princeps au- 
gustissime, genus ducis tuum, cujusque sceptri hres tu es amplis- 
simus, Alfredum illum, quem | conditorem Academia nostre vindi- 
camus, tum vero de dignitate ejus dissimulare non licet. Quin Ipse, 
si nunc adesset, jure optimo posset de Academia gloriari’ sua. 
Quapropter, oro, liceat mihi vicem ejus sustinere paulisper, dum 
voces proferam in persona eal et digna quam vos, Augustissi- 
mi Reges, attente audiatis. Kum igitur putatote vobiscum sic loqui. 

“Quam aspicitis Academiam, Hospites illustrissimi, omnium 
fere que exstant antiquissimam, Ego princeps formavi. Postquam 
enim crudelissimum hostem debellassem, (quemadmodum Vos nu- 
per fecistis) nec prius neque sanctius quicquam habui quam ut se- 
dem quandam in regno meo stabilirem, ubi litera humaniores, et 
scientia, et pacis artes coli possint ; sciebam enim quantum hujus- 
modi studia ad summi Dei honorem, quantum ad humani generis 
felicitatem, conferre valednt. Sperabam quoque tam honestam 
operam a me inchoatam, ab aliis post me Regibus et Principibus 
viris auctam et amplificatam fore; tum vero partem istius gloria 
ad me redundaturam, Nec me fefellit mea spes. Hac est illa in- 
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clyta Oxonia, cujus nomen etiam ad ultimas gentes et populos re- 
motissimos pervenit : cujus ego alumnis, tanquam militibus meis 
usus, multas de barbarie, de inscitia, de impietate, victorias report- 
avi; plurima porro literarum posul tropeza et monumenta, que 
nulla delebit vetustas, nulla unquam obscurabit oblivio.” 

Hec Alfredo fas esset maguifice predicare: nos humiliora et 
sentire et loqui decet. Nunc autem a Vobis, Augustissimi Hospi- 
tes, petimus ac etiam oramus, ut qua benignitate huc advenistis ad 
Academiam nostram visendam, eadem hec excipere velitis, que of= 
ficii et reverentiz gratia facimus. Parva quidein sunt, sed ex ani- 
mis gratissimis proficiscuntur, sed propensissima voluntate persol- 
vimus, sed justissima de causa vobis debemus : quontam, ut tran- 
quilla pace jam fruamur, quod cum studiis nostris apprime accom- 
modatum, tum maxime optandum erat, id Vestris, Augustissimi 
Principes, consiliis prudentissimis, Vestra, Duces fortissimni, admi- 


rabili et pene divina virtute, et nobis, et totius NS gentibus et 
nationibus, est effectum. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

Plautinorum Cupediorum Lerculum quartum,: a Rost, Gymnas. 
Lips. Prof. et Rectore. 

‘The Mosiellaria is the play under the author’s consideration in 
this Programma. He is dissatisfied with the chemical interpretation 
given of vivo argento, A. I. Sc. i. 84, an error arising from a 
false interpretation of Homer ii. 24, 399. Vicum he understands 
nativum, purum, solidum. He puts the words Heus, Tranio, A. II. 
Sc. i. 83, im the mouth of Philolaches. In A. ILL. Sc. 1. v. 59, 
he contends that the metre requires age for euge. V. 66. for 
extentatum he puts extenuatum. in the First Scene of Act V. he 
distributes and corrects vv. 40—45 thus: 

Tu. Dat profecto. Tr. Quin et illum in jus ire jube, inves 

niam. Lu. Mane. 
Lixperiar, ut opinor ; certum est. Nunc miht huc hominem cedo. 
Tu. Vel jube hominem edes mancipio poscere. ‘Tu. Imo, hoc 
primum volo, 
Questiont accipere servos. TR. Faciundum edepol censeo. 
Tu. Quid si ego igitur arcessam homines? Tr. Factum jam 
esse oporturt. 

M. Mohnike has published at Greisswald, in Pomerania, the 
‘First Volume of the History of the Literature of the Greeks and 
‘Romins. The History is divided into Six Periods, from the 
earliest time of Greece to the Fall of the Eastern Empire. 
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Elémens simplifiés de la Grammaire Grecque; par J. B. Bar~ 
zit, Auteur des cing Lexiques Grecs-Frangais. 12mo. Paris. 


Last year was published at Leipsic, a new edition of Oppian, 
by SCHNEIDER, with the various readings of MSS. at Venice 
gil Moscow. A” setéhd ‘volathe” will soon appear, edited by 
Messrs. SCHNEIDER and ScH#FER, containing ‘Translations of 
both the Poems, of Illustrations, and of an Index Grecitatis. 

M. Schneider endeavours to prove, and we think successfully, 
that the Poems on ffunting and Fishing were not written by the 
same person, 


An edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, with a German translation, 
and a vocabulary, was published at Leipsick before the events 
which have immortalized the name of that city. 


Tractatus de Elementorum Grecorum pronunciatione, Auctore 
Anastasio Georgiade, Philippopolitano, Grace et Latine elabo- 
ratus. Paris, Vienna, et Leipsick. 


Part I. handsomely printed in 4to. Price One Guinea, to be 
continued every Three Months, till completed in Four Volumes, 
of the Dictionary of the English Language; m which the words 
are deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different 
significations, by examples from the best writers: to which are 
prefixed, a History of the Language, and an English Grammar. 
By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With numerous corrections, and 
with the addition of many thousand words, By the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain im ordinary to His Majesty, and 
keeper of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Records. 


_ Hermes Scythicus ; or the Radical Affinities of the Greek and 

Latin Languages to the Gothic; illustrated from’ the Meeso- 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Francic, Alemannic, Suio-Gothic, Icelan- 
dic, &c. ‘To which 1s prefixed, a Dissertation on the Historical. 
Proofs of the Scythian Origin of the Greeks. By John Jamieson, 
D.D. F.R.S.E. and F.S.A.S. Author of an Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Laneuage, &c. &c. Neatly printed in one 
Volume Svo. Price 12s. boards. 


A Manual of Latin Grammar ; intended to combine the ancient 
Plan of Grammatical Institution, originally enjoined by Royal 
Authority, with the advantages of modern improvement ; to which 
are prefixed some prefatory hints and observations on the methods 
of commencing and pursuing classical learning, in schools and by 


private study. By John Pye Smith, D, D. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 21s. in boards, a new edition of Arrian’s 
History of Alexander’s Expedition, translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Historical, Geographical, and Critical. By Mr. 
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Rooke. To which are prefixed Mr. Le Clerc’s Criticisms upon 
Quintus Curtius, and some remarks upon Mr. Perizonius’s Vindi- 
cation of that author. 


Price 11. 7s. the Eighth Volume (consisting of near 800 closely 
but neatly printed pages, and embellished with Seven Portraits,) of 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century ; comprising Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A. and 
many of his Learned Friends ; an incidental View of the Progress 
and Advancement of Literature in this Kingdom during the last 
Century ; and Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable number 
of eminent Writers and ingenious. Artists. By John Nichols, 


F. S.A. 


Reliquie Sacre: sive Auctorum fere jam perditorum secundi 
tertiique seculi fragmenta, que supersunt. Accedunt epistole 
Synodice et Canonice Niczno concilio antiquiores. Ad codices 
MSS. recensuit, notisque illustravit, Martinus Josephus Routh, 
S. T. P. Collegii S. Magdalene Prases, 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 10s. 


Poeta Minores Greci. Precipua Lectionis Varietate et Indi- 
cibus Locupletissimis instruxit Thomas Gaisford, A. M. Atdis 
Christi Alumnus, Necnon Grece Lingue Professor Regius. Vol. 
i. Svo. Pr. 16s. 


A compendious system of Practical English Grammar ; in which 
nothing is introduced but what is absolutely necessary, and the 
exercises of which are so methodical and progressive, that they 
may with facility be comprehended by pupils at an early age. By 
John Huthersal, Ardwick, near Manchester. The Fourth Edition, 
revised and much enlarged in the exercises on purity, perspicuity, 
and propriety. ‘To this Edition is added a selection of exercises ia 
English composition. 12mo. 2s. bound. 


Pindari Carmina, Gr. et Lat. cum notis et emendationibus, 
Boeckii. Vol. i. Lips. 1813. 

Vigerus de Idiotismis Lingue Grece, edidit Hermannus, Edit. 
nov. 2 Vols. 8vo. Lips. 1813. 

Durr, Lexicon Homericum, Gr. et Lat. 8vo. Lips. 1812. 

Schleusneri Cure Novissime ; sive Appendix notarum et emen- 
dationum in Photi Lexicon, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1812. 

Homeri Ilias, Gr. et Greco moderno, a Gaza, 4 Vols. 8vo. 
Florentiz, 1812. 


Euripidis Troades, 1812, . 
Electra, 1813. Recensuit cum notis, Aug. Seidler. 


Svo. Lips. 
~~ Archilochi, Iambographorum Principis, Reliquie; collegit, 
et notis et animadversionibus illustravit J. Liebel, 8vo, Lips. 1812. 
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Les Vers Dorés de Pythagore, expliqués et traduits pour la 

premiére fois en vers Eumolpiques Frangais, par Fabre d’Olivet, . 
8vo. Paris. 1813. 


Strabonis Geographia, cum notis Siebenkees, cura Tzschucke, 
6 Vols. 8vo. Lips. 1812. 


MYOOI AIZQMEIOI Fabule Hsopie, e codice Augustano 
nunc primum edit, cum fabulis Babrii Choliambicis collectis om- 
nibus, et Menandri Sententiis singularibus aliquot etiam ineditis, 
Recensuit et emendavit Jo. Gottlob Schneider. 12mo. Vratisla- 
vie, 1812. , 

Besides the successful attention paid to the Fables of sop and 
Babrius by Tyrwhitt, Franc. de Furia and Coray, the present editor has 
made an important addition, and produced many valuable corrections, 
from some MSS. The Dywyas wavdorinos of Menander are considerably 
mcreased by the introduction of many, which had been published as 
the productions of an unknown author, and of others from various MSS. 
Of the corrections the learned Editor gives an interesting account in. 
the Notes, which are extended to 65 closely printed pages. 


- A neat edition of Virgil, by Mr. A. J. Valpy, who has col- 
lated the best editions of Heyne, Burmann, and others; and has 
printed it for the use of Schools. Pr. 4s. bound. 


A neat edition of Horace, for Schools, which has been colla- 
ted from the best editions. ‘The objectionable Odes and passages 
have been expunged. It is printed uniform with the Virgil. 
3s. 6d. bound. 


Four Plays of Plautus, Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, and 
Rudens. With English Notes, and a Glossary. 4s. 6d. bound. 


A Fourth Edition of the Elegantie Latine, or Rules and Ex- 
ercises ullustrative of elegant Latin style, has just been printed 
with new improvements. Price 4s. 6d. The Key can be had only 
by a private written letter to the author through the Printer. 


Theophrasti Eresii de Historia Plantarum Libri decem Grace 
cum Syllabo Generum et Specierum Glossario, et Notis, curante 
Joh. Stackhouse. Arm. Soc. Linn. S. Oxonii, mpccexin. Pr. 
14. Gs. duodecimo. Pars I. et LI. 


Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, by 
BE. D. Crarxe, LL.D. Part Ll. Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. Section II. 1814. 

To announce the continuation of this work, is to excite the curi- 
osity, and command the interest, of the c/assicad scholar, the moralist, 
the historian, and the politician. We can only say, in general 
terms, that this volume fully supports the character of the author. 
Few men of classical taste there are, who will not envy his situation 
on Mount Anchesmus, when his view was gratified by the following 
interesting objects : 
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Central. The lofty rocks of the AcRopoxis, crowned with its majestic 
temples, the Parthenon, Erechtheum, &c. 

Fore Ground. The whole of the modern city of ArHens, with its 
gardens, ruins, mosques, and walls, spreading into the plain beneath the 
citadel. The procession of an Albanian wedding, with music, é&c. was 
at this time passing out of one of the gates. 

Right, or North-Western Wing. The Temple of TrEsrus. 

- Left, or Souti-Eastern Wing. The Temple of Jurirer O_ymrrus. 
View beyond the Citadel, proceeding from West to South and East. 
3. Areopagus. 2. Pnyx. 3. [lissus. 4. Site of the Temple of 

Ceres in 4gre, and Fountain Callirhoé. 5. Stadium Panathenaicum, 
site of the Lyceum, &c. 

' Parallel circuit, with a more extended radius. 1. Hills and Defile of 
Daphne, or Via Sacra. 2. Pireus. 3. Munychia and Phalerum. 
4. Salamis. 5. Aégina. 6. More distant Isles. 7. Hymettus, 

Ditto, still more extended. 1. Parnes.” 2. Mountains beyond Eleu- 
sis and Megara. 3. Acropolis of Corinth. 4. Mountains of Pelupon- 
nesus. 5. The A’gean and distant Islands. 

Immediately beneath the eye. 1. Plain of Athens, with Albanians 
engaged in agriculture; herds of cattle, &c. P. 505. 

Those, who cannot visit this classical ground, would feel no small 
gratification, if one of the panorama painters would take a view of 
the scene, and prepare it for representation under the inspection of 
Dr. Clarke. 

Mr. Haygarth has just published his Poem intitled Greece, in 
Three Parts, which contains many notes, classical illustrations, and. 
sketches of the scenery. Royal 4to. Pr. 12. 19s. 6d. 


Researches in Greece. By Major Leake, who has been em- 
ployed by government upon several missions into that country. 
‘This part of the work is confined to inquiries into the Language 
of the Modern Greeks, and the state of thei Literature and 
Education, with some short notices of the Dialects spoken within 
the limits of Greece, viz. the dibantan, Wallachian, and Bulga- 
rian. It is intended as an Introduction to the further Researches, 
made by the Author, during his residence im Greece, into the 
Geography, Antiquities, and present state of the country. One 
Vol. 4to. 3/. 3s. boards. 

Professor Constantin Nicolopoulo, a celebrated Greek, is engaged in 
making an analysis of this work for the use of the French Institute. 
‘He is also translating many parts of it for insertion in the Moniteur. 
We hope soon to give our Readers some account of the work. 


BIBLICAL. 


Dodd’s Family Bibie, reprinted in two very thick quarto vols. 
of upwards of a thousand pages each, royal paper 6/. 6s. demy 
4l. 4s. 4 
. This work is neatly and correctly printed, with a-large letter, 
on a superfine wove paper, and contains, accordmg to the Pre- 
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Face, a selection of Notes from all the best Foreign and English 
Commentators, with Dissertations prefixed to the Pentateuch and 
Gospels, showing the different authorities and proofs of authenticity 
now extant. 

In this edition it will be found, that every historical narrative is 
explained, as well as the ceremonial laws and peculiar rites of the 
ancient Israelites, the purity and morality of the Gospel clearly 
pointed out, and the whole interspersed with such pious reflec- 
tions, collected from the works of the best English Divines, as 
naturally occur to every serious reader, forming altogether a most 
elegant and useful edition of the Scriptures of a convenient size 
and moderate price. 


Messrs. Mant and D’Oyley are proceeding with great zeal and 
ability im the Family Bible. Five Parts are already printed. 


ORIENTAL. 


The College Council of Calcutta has recommended a subscrip- 
tion for a hundred copies of a few of the most valuable works of 
Mahummedan law, to be printed and published under the superin- 
tendance of Dr. Lumsden, and the learned native now attached to 
the College. 


Captain Roebuck, the Assistant Secretary and Examiner, is pre- 
paring to publish a new and augmented Edition of Dr. Hunter’s 
Hindoostanee and English Dictionary. 


The Bengalee and Sanscrit Professor, Dr. Carey, has just finish- 
ed the printing of a Grammar of the Punjabee language, and has 
now in the press Grammars of the ‘elinga and Carnatic languages. 
He is also writing Grammars of the Kashmeera, the Pashto, 
- Ballochee, and Orissa languages. In addition to these various 
and extensive labors, this pious minister and indefatigable scholar 
will complete in two years more his Bengalee Dictionary. 


A Grammar of the Burmah language by his son, Felix Carey, 
who already treads in the footsteps of his father, is also in the 
Missionary press of Serampore. 

Mr. Marshman, and his young pupil, now become his associate, 
do not slacken in their pursuit of the Chinese Grammar and learn- 
ing, by which, indeed, the public is about to profit. 

Mr. Marshman has composed a work under the title of Clavis 
Sinica, or Key of the Chinese language. It was at first intended 
only as an augmented edition of his Dissertation on the Chinese 
language, formerly published with the first volume of the works 
of Confucius; but the matter extended as he proceeded, and the. 
book has assumed a new form and title. Of this work the first 
part is already printed, and consists of two Dissertations, the first 
en the Chinese character, the second on the colloquial medium of 
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the Chinese. The second part of the Clavis will be a Grammar 
of the Chinese language. ‘These two parts of the work will con- 
tain from fourto five hundred quarto pages; and Mr. Marshman 
has in contemplation to add as an Appendix, a Vocabulary, con- 
taining the characters in the whole of Confucius, which he con- 
ceives will render it a complete key to the language. 


The passages in Chinese characters contained in these works 


_, are prmted from moveable metal types, which Mr. Marshman and 


his coadjutors have had the merit of bringing, by the most laudable 
ingenuity and perseverance, to a state of perfection, perhaps not 
‘known before. 


Mr. Colebrooke has lately presented the College with a Voca- 
‘bulary of the Punjabee language. 


Captain Lockett is preparing a list of books purchased on his 
late tour to Arabia; and a faithful and detailed memoir of that 
tour, deeply interesting to the antiquary, the historian and the 
scholar, is anxiously looked for by the public, from the authentic 
and learned pen of Captain Lockett himself. 


Of the Sanscrit and English Dictionary by Mr. Wilson, the 
Manuscript is in great forwardness, and some progress has been 
made in printing it. The same author has presented to the public 
the valuable gift of a translation in verse of the Sanscrit Poem, 
entitled the Megha Duta. The Megha Duta, or Cloud Messen- 
ger, 1s a work of high repute amongst the native professors of 
Sanscrit literature, and is entitled, by beauty and simplicity of 
style, by rich description, just sentiment, and warm and _ tender 
feeling, tothe rank it holds. Calidas, the author to whom it is 
generally attributed, is already known to European literature 
through a prose translation, by Sir William Jones, of the Drama 
of Sacontala, one of his most esteemed works; and he is beyond 
doubt the author of many of the most admired compositions in 
‘the Sanscrit language. 

From one of the best authors, therefore, of that language, Mr. 
Wilson has selected for publication and translation, the Megha 
‘Duta, as a book equally calculated to gratify the Sanscrit scholar, 
and the cultivator of general literature. ‘The original text of the 
poem has been published with the translation into English verse; 
and as the poet is led, by the nature of the subject itself, into many 
allusions to the ancient geography of India, and to many peculiari- 
ties both in faith and manners of the Hindoos, the version is ac- 
companied with explanatory notes. 

To render it more interesting to the literary reader, many 
passages are illustrated by comparison with analogous passages 
m English and Classical poetry; and for the satisfaction and 
assistance of the Student, the notes comprise also literal transla- 
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tions of such passages as have been considerably deviated from, in 
the poetical version; together with corresponding extracts from a 
few other Sanscrit writers; and some points of etymological and 
critical discussion, affecting the meaning or construction of the 
text. | | 

The metrical merit of the Megha Duta, the smoothness and 
harmony of the verse, the felicities of idiom, heightened by their 
allusions to customs, opinions and events, and by national asso- 
ciations, the perception of which is instant, and the application 
familiar to the minds of those, for whom Sanscrit poetry was 
written, can be taken only upon credit by those who are not con- 
versant in that classical language; but enough is conveyed by such 
a translator as Mr. Wilson, to afford great delight to his country- 
inen, and to claim their warm acknowledgments. 

This work of Calidas, which we are to believe may claim nine 
centuries of antiquity, and which some referto even earlier ages, 
unfolded now for the first time to such distant generations as our 
own, displays that uniformity in the character and genius of our 
race, which seems to unite at once the most remote regions of time 
and space, and which it always gratifies the human mind to discern 
through the superficial varieties, in which some slight difference of 
external and intellectual fashions may disguise it. In Calidas we 
find poetical design, a poetical perception, and thence poetical de- 
scriptions of nature in all her forms, moral and material, poetical 
imagery, poetical invention, just and natural feeling, with all the 
finer and keener sensibilities of the heart. In these great, immutable, 
features we recognize in Calidas the fellow and kinsman of the 
great masters of ancient and modern poesy ; familiar to us, but 
with whom he never communicated: we acknowledge genius, 
taste, and judgment in his work, equalled, no doubt, but not 
often surpassed by the most admired authors whom we are accus- 
tomed to read in their own languages, 

The excellence of Mr. Wilson’s version, regarding it only as 


an English work, lifts him far above the humble, though useful, 
rank of Translator. 


Bibliotheca Arabica: auctam atque integram edidit D. Christia- 
wus Fredericus de SCHNURRER. Hale ad Salam. 8vo. 

This work contams an account of the principal Tracts in the 
Arabic language or in Arabic literature. It will be sufficient to 
observe that it is divided into the following parts: Grammatica, 
Historica, Poetica, Christiana, Biblica, Koranica, Varia. 


_Asmall work is just published, intitled, “ 4 Defence of the 
Jewish Religion.”—This is intended as an Answer to the Argu- 
ments of the Rev. Mr. Frey. | 


_ The Samaritan and Syriac Alphabets, with a Praxis to each, b 
the Bishop of St. David’s, 12mo. 1s. 6d. | 
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The Samaritan and Syriac Texts are printed from Leusden’s Schole 
Syriace et Diss. de Lingud Samaritand. 


A Vocabulary, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian, by the late Miss 
F. Smith ; to which is prefixed a Praxis on the Arabic Alphabet, 
by the Rev. J. F. Usko, 12mo. 

This was published at the expense of the Bishop of &t. David’s, and is 
dedicated to Mrs. Harriet Bowdler. 


Elements of Hebrew Grammar in Two Parts. Containing, Part 
1. The Doctrine of the Vowel Points, and the Rudiments of the 
Grammar. Part If. ‘Vhe Structure and Idioms of the Language. 
With an Appendix, containing the Notation of the Hebrew Verbs in 
Roman Letters. By J. F. Gyles, Esq. M. A. Oct. Pr. 12s. bds. 


An Abridged History of Greek Literature, from its origin to 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, has just been reprinted 
at Paris, fromthe original in German, by F. Scheell. 2 Vols 8vo. 

We understand this work is reprinting in England for the use of Stu- 
dents at College, and for the higher classes of Schools. 


New Elements of Literature; or an Analysis of the different 
kinds of literary composition, of the best Classzcal works, ancient 
and modern, French and Foreign: containing Extracts or Trans- 
lations of the most esteemed authors. Partly translated from the 
German work of Eschenberg. By M. Breton. 6 Vols. duod. 


Pr. 11. 4s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


Notitia codicum MSS. qui in Biblioth. Nuremberg. asservantur, 
a Mullero. 8vo. Lips. 1813. 


An Introduction to the study of Bibliography; comprising a 
general view of the different subjects connected with Bibliography, 
as well as some account of the most celebrated public libraries, 
ancient and modern; and also a notice of the principal works on 
the knowledge of books; numerous specimens of early printing, 
together with fac-similes of the books of images, and the mono- 
grams or marks used by the first printers. Illustrated by numerous 
engravings on wood, &c. “By I’. H. Horne, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 


M. Ant. Fr. Delandine, Librarian of Lyons, has published in 
8 Vol. 8vo. an account of The MSS. of the Library of Lyons ; 
or Notices respecting their antiquity, their authors, the subjects of 
them ; the character of their writing, &c. Preceded by a history 
of the ancient Libraries of Lyons, and an historical essay concern- 
ing MSS. in general. 
_ The Catalogue of these MSS. begins with the Oriental. A Maimo- 
hides may be distinguished among the Hebrew, a Koran among the 
Arabic, and a Gulistan among the Persian MSS. The great curiosity 
isa MS. No. 23. in an unknown tongue, It was sent, through the 
hands of the Senator Lanjuinais, to Langlés and to Sacy, who could net 
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pronounce concerning its patria. It was then transmitted by M. Castera 
to Dr. Hager, at Pavia, and to Fra Paolino, at Rome, and still no de- 
cisive information could be obtained. The inference, however, seems 
to be that it is a MS. from the Island of Ceylon, written in Pali, cons 
cerning the sect of Budha. The Library contains also Sanskrit and 
Chinese MSS. . 

An account of the Classical, Biblical, and Biblico-Oriental, 


will hereafter, we trust, form a part of our article on MSS. 
MM. Debure have published a Catalogue of the books of 


Larcher, the translator of Herodotus. The Catalogue contains 
2143 articles, with notes indicating their value and their rarity. 
It consists of many Classical editions in vellum, and in large 
paper. Several of the books are enriched with MS. notes of the 
learned possessor. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Herodotus, Gr. et Lat. with all the Notes of Wesseling, Gale 
and Gronovius, also a Collation from ancient MSS. to be edited by 
J. Schweighaeuser, upon the plan of the Bipont. editions of the 
Greek Classics, to form 8 vols. Svo. 

A Lexicon to Herodotus is alsv preparing by Schweighaeuser. 

A few Copies will be worked off on fine thick paper, and one copy 
only, on the purest dugsburgh vellum. 

Schweighaeuser’s Prospectus of the above edition, in the Latin Lan- 
guage, has been printed in this Journal. 

Four Volumes of this important edition are already finished, and 
the others are rapidly advancing. 

Mr. iKidd is preparing some Criticisms, Tracts, &c. by the late 
Professor Porson. 

We understand that Mr. Blomfield’s edition of the Perse will 
speedily be published. Weare sorry to hear that it has been delayed 
by the author’s indisposition. 

Shortly will be published a Translation of Velleius Paterculus, 

Elegantly printed in 8vo. price 12s. in boards, a new Edition 
with some Additions, never before published, of The English 
Works of Roger Ascham, Preceptor to. Queen Elizabeth : con- 
taining, I. Report and Discourse of the Affairs and State of 
Germany, and the Emperor Charles his Court.—II. ‘Toxophilus, 
or the School of Shooting, with the original Dedication to King 
Henry VIII.—ILL. The Schoolmaster.—1V. Dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth of (a Work which he appears to have meditated, but 
never published) the Lives of Saul and David; now first printed 
from the original MS. in the Publisher’s possession,--V. Familiar 


NO. XIX. Cl. Ji. VOL. X. *M. 


J 
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Letters. To which will be prefixed the Life of the Author 2 
Dr. Johnson, with Notes by Dr. Campbell, &c. 
The impression will be strictly limited to 250 copies. 


Mr. Sharon Turver is printing a History of England from the 
Norman Conquest, at which the Anglo-Saxon History closes, to 
the accession of Edward [., comprising the Literary History of 
England during that period. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


M. Gail, Greek Professor in the University of Paris, the author 
of an excellent Greek Grammar, of an edition and translation of 
Thucydides, and of several classical publications of considerable 
merit, is preparing a new edition of Herodotus. 

Proposals for publishing by subscription, The Holy Bible; 
containing a new translation of the Old and New Testaments. 
To which will be added copious Notes, illustrating the Customs, 
Manners, and Usages, of the Ancient Jews ; exemplifying the peé- 
culiar phraseology “of the Or: iginal Languages, from the Writings 
of the most learned Rabbies, the Talmuds, Gamara, the Greek 
Fathers, &c. and refuting the Objections of the ancient and Modern 
Deists, which have been made for the last 1600 years, from 
Porphyry and Celsus, down to Spinoza, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, 
Morgan, Tindal, Voltaire, Voluey, &c. by a strict adherence to the 
literal sense of the Original Languages. By Joun Bettamy; 
Author of “ The History of all. Relisions,” —* The Ophion, igs 
and “ Biblical Criticisms” in the Clussicat Jouitiial. For further 
Particulars, see the Prospectus mserted at the end of this Number. 


We rejoice to learn that a Fac-simile edition of the Coder Alex- 
andiinus has been ordered to be executed by the House of 
Commons, at the public expense. It is gratifying to observe the 
highest authorities in the realm thus interesting themselves in the 
promotion and encouragement of sacred criticism. ‘The diligence 
and acuteness of men yet living, or but lately dead, have carried it 
to a degree of perfection, which no man, living in the beginning of 
even the middle of the last century, eagle reasonably anticipate or 
hope. Let it be proceeded im with the same rapidity and ability 
which are now exercised upon it, and we shall not despair of seemg 
it in the course of fifty years attain its highest acme of perfection. 
The original Texts have now received neatly all the advantages 
which a collation of MSS. can afford; and the invaluable laboré 
of Lowth, Blayney, Wintle, Newcome, and last, not least, of the 
deeply learned and lamented Horsley, have demonstrated what 
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beneficial effects may be derived from them. © All that can now be 
wished for, is a careful collation of MisS. of the ancient V ersions— 
of the Aithiopic—the Arabic—the Armenian—the Chaldee ‘Par- 
gums—the Coptic—the Georgian—the Persic—the slavontan— 
the Syriac—and the Vulgate. ‘Vhe Septuagint is already im good 
hands. it were also much to be wished that the Jerusalem Syriac 
yersion of the N. ‘LT. discovered by Adier, (See his Vers. Syr. p. 
137. & seqq. 4to. Havnia, 1789,) might be published entire. 
From the present aspect of atfairs we are inclined to hope that the 
accomplishment of these wishes is not very distant. Mr. Baner, 
one of the Librarians of the British Museum, is appointed the Editor, 


Mr. Jacob George “trutt, Author of “ A Translation of the Rape 
of Proserpine, with other Poems from Clauian,” also of the “ Latin 
and Italian Poems of Milton,” has issued Proposals for publishing, 
by subscription, a new translation of VireiL, in blank verse. 
‘This Work, limited to 250 Copies, is to be elegantly printed in 
One thick Vol. Ruyal Quarto, and hot-pressed. Price 3 Guineas, 


‘Two or three literary Gentlemen are preparing for the press a 
work on the Origin and Progress of Superstitions, which will give 
an account of the different superstitious opinions of different coun- 
tries, ancient and modern; with a Preface on the Nature of 


Belief. 





NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES DE FRANCE. 


A Monsieur I éditeur du Classical Journal. 
Monsieur, Paris ce 20 Septembre, 1814. 


Jez m’ empresse de vous communiquer les nouvelles litté 
raires stiivantes, dans l’espérance que vous voudrez bien les insérer 
dans votre estimable Journal. 

Depuis quelques années, M. Arsenne Thiébaut de Berneaud, lun — 
des S. Bibliothécaires de la Bibliotheque publique Mazarine, prépare 
une traduction francaise de [ Histoire des plantes de Théophraste. 
C’est la premiére traduction de cet ouvrage entreprise en France. 
Elle sera accompagnée du texte, revu. corrigé et augmenté d’aprés 
plusieurs Manuscrits du Vatican, de la Bibliothéque Laurentienne de 
Florence, del Ambroisienne de Milan, et de la Bibliotheque Royale 
de Paris. Les notes du savant traducteur seront trés-étendues. Dea 
plusieurs ont été soumises a la premiére classe de I’ fnstitut National 
de France, qui a encouragé ’ auteur de la manitre la plus flatteuse 4 
continuer son utile travail, et a lui douner tout le développement 
nécessaire pour faire bien connoitre les végétauxnommes ou décrits 
par les‘classiques Grecs et Latins. L’ Institut a particuliérement 
‘jusqu’ ici distingué les mémoires de M. Thiébaut de Berneaud sur. 
YP ulva des Romains, le cytise des Grecs, le Chara de Jules César, etc. 
‘Enfin, pour donner a son travail un caractére antique, si j’ose m’ ex- 
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primer ainsi, l'auteur a entrepris un voyage pédestre pendant sept 
années en Italie. ila recueilli dans cette belle contrée des matériaux 
vraimeut précieux. On peut en prendre une idée, en lisant son 
Voyage a U Ile d’ Elbe, cité avec éloge par votre célébre Pinkerton, 
et le coup doeil historique, agricole, botanique et pittoresque sur le 
Monte Circello, qw il vient de publier et que je compte vous envoyer 
par la premiere occasion. L’ infatigable auteur a déja fait hommage a 
la Soctété Linnéenne de Londres de ses mémoires sur Théophraste, 
ainsi que des rapports de la lére classe de l Institut. M. Thiébaut 
est un eléve distingué de feu Sonnini, et il posséde quelques mémoires 
inédits de ce célébre naturaliste, parmilesquels on distingue un essaé 
sur Uhistoire naturelle de la Moldavie. 

M. Louis Petit-Radel a ju a la 3éme classe de I’ Institut, dont il est 

membre, plusieurs mémoires intéressants sur les monwments Cyclopéens. 
Ce vénérable savant s’occupe aussi d’ une traduction francaise des 
Antiquités Romaines de Denys d’ Halicarnasse. 
_ M. Clavier, membre de I’ Institué, et l'un des plus savans Hellé- 
nistes de France, vient de publier le ler volume de son excellente 
traduction de Pausanias, accompagnée du texte grec et de variantes 
precieuses, d’ aprés les Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi.’ M. 
Clavier est professeur d’ Histoire au College Royal de France. llya 
donné l'année derniére un cours d’ Antiquités Grecques, quia fixé 
V attention de tous ceux qui I ont suivi. Le savant et laborieux pro- 
fesseur a exposé un grand nombre de faits qui avaient échappé aux 
recherches de Meursius, de Potter, de Lambert Bos, ete. 

M. Letronne, Jeune Helléniste et géographe trés-distingué, vient de 
mettre au jour un ouvrage important, dont voici le titre: ‘‘ Recherches 

Géographiques et critiques sur le livre DE MENSURA ORBIS TERRE, 
composé en Irlande, au commencement du newvieme siccle, par DicutIL ; 
suivies du texte restitué.” un vol. in 80. de 350 pages. Cet ouvrage 
a obtenu un grand succes. L’ auteur fait preuve, dans ses notes, d’une 
érudition classique, peu commune en France. Il est aussi |’ auteur 
d’ un excellent ouvrage, publié l’ année derniére, et quia pour titre, 
“* Essai sur la Topographie de Syracuse, pour servir a VU intelligence 
de Thucydide ect de plusieurs autres auteurs ;’ format in So. avec un 
plan de Syracuse. . 

Le célébre Boissonade, membre de |’ Institut, professeur de Littéra- 
ture Grecque 4 |’ Université de Paris, vient de publier a Leipsic par 
les soins de M. Schaefer son ami, une nouvelle édition de Marinus, 
philosophe Néoplatonicien, * accompagnée de notes philologiques et 
critiques, et de plusieurs morceaux inédits. Le savant éditeur montre 
dans ses notes une sagacité rare, une critique judicieuse, et une con- 
naissance profonde de la belle Littérature classique. 1 est vrai que 
Marinus est un auteur de peu d’importance ; mais M. Boissonade, en’ 








* Je donnerai dans un des prochains Nos de ce Journal une analyse 
detaillée de cet ouvrage. 


* Voyez sur ce philosophe les auteurs;cités par Saxius dans son Onomastis 
con Literarium, part II. pag. 5. 
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‘occupant de restituer le texte, qui était générale ment corrompu, a 
saisi l'occasion de corriger ou d’ éclaircir une foule de passages 
d’ auteurs du premier ordre. 

M. Burnouf, professeur de Rhétorique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 
a publié, il ya quelque temps, une grammaire grecque, intitulée ; 
“« Méthode pour étudier la langue grecque.” Les amateurs de la 
langue d’Homére ont rendu graces au ciel, de ce quwils ont vu pa- 
roitre en France, pour la premiére fois, une grammaire grecque écrite 
avec méthode. L’auteur, avant de commencer son travail, a eu le bon 
esprit d’étudier Vallemand, pour pouvoir consulter les grammaires 
gZrecques écrites dans cette langue. Il avoue dans sa préface que la 
fameuse grammaire de Mathias lui a été d’un grand secours. M, 
Burnouf est sans contredit un des plus habiles humanistes de France. 
Il fait honneur & sa nation non seulement par son mérite littéraire, 
mais encore par son zéle ardent pour la propagation de la littérature 
grecque, qui jadis enflammait le génie des Racine, des Fénélon et des 
Boileau, et qui aujourd’hui est peu cultivée chez les descendants de 
ces grands hommes. 

M. Néophytos Bambas, savant ecclésiastique Grec, résidant a Paris, 
a derniérement publié aux frais de ses compatriotes, une excellente 
Rhétorique, écrite en grec moderne, et portant ce titre: “ ‘Pyrogi, 
ex TwWv Evdosoréowy Teyvoyedouy marasuwy nal vewréowy goavicdeioca xa 
ourvraryleica Umo Neogdrov BawBa, etc. Cet ouvrage, écrit avec élé- 
gance, et dans un esprit philosophique, a obtenu un succés complet 
parmi les littérateurs dela Gréce moderne. Je le recommande avee 
confiance 4 tous les Hellénistes de la Grande Bretagne, qui désirent 
avoir des notions exactes sur la Littérature de mes chers compatriotes. 

Je suis, Monsieur l'éditeur, avec une considération distinguée, 

Votre dévoué serviteur, 
Co ING 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next Number we shall present our readers with a collation 
ofan ancient MS. of Cicero’s Paradoxva. The collator has in- 
formed us that the readings are frequently of great importance. 
It is well known that, even in Ernesti’s Edition, the state, in which 
these short treatises are found, is unsatisfactory. Among other novel- 
ties which it contains, is the division of the last Paradox into two. 
Some account also of the lost Treatise De Glorid, written by 
Cicero, and mentioned by him in his Letters to Atticus ( Epist. 
ad Attic. xv. 27.) will be there given by the person, who has 
promised us this collation. 


In No. XX. we shall likewise insert a very curious letter from 
the Author of the Miscellanea Critica to Dr. Taylor, on the sub- 
ject of the Sandwich Marble. We take this opportunity of re- 
turning our acknowledgments to Dr. Bumey, who has kindly 
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permitted us to re-print it from the Appendix to his Beatleit 
Ep stole. In the same Number we shall givea Life of the author 
of the letter. | 

Major Rennell’s Answer to the Remarks on his Topography of 
the Plain of Proy came too late. [t will appear in our next. 

W. A. Fails’ last paper shall be inserted as soon as possible. 

J. i. ’s Defence of a Passage in Herodotus will appear in an 
early No, 

H. A. M’s Answer to Mr, B’s Essay on the Integrity of 3 
Hebrew Text will appear in No XX. 


Katon, on the Hebrew Descent of the Abyssinians, shall have a 
place as soon as possible. 

M’s last article of Biblical Criticism in our next. 
We shall give in an early No. a valuable Chart of Arabic 
Grammar, written by Abbé Morso, of Palermo. 

No. V. of The Account pie MSS. &c. came too late for our’ 
present No. 

The Collation of the es will be continued in our next. 


Ta our next we shall give an account of the Present state of 
Classical Literature in France and Germany. 


Mr. S. Weston’s Classical and Oriental Fragments shall ap- 
pear in our future No’s. 

Sappho’s Ode from Longinus 1s not within our plan, but we 
shall rejoice to hear from the Translator on other subjects con- 
tiected with our views. 

The newly published Fragment of Isocrates de Permutatione 
will be printed im our next No. to which we hope we shall be able 
to add some annotations. For an account of this, see No. XV. 
p- 124. written by Professor Nicolopoulo. 

We are afraid that L, T. will not find an authority for z/leque 
m pure Latin poetry. 

Houardius carceres invisens shall have, as it deserves, a place 
very soon. 

We are sure that C. P. is in the wrong, because he is intempe+ 
rate. Causas tanti sciat ille furoris. 


if we cannot immediately notice, we duly appreciate, the com- 
munications of our correspondents. 


A list of Errata to Vols. LX and X will be given in No, XX. 


MATERIALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE NEW EDITION. 


Stephens Greek DLiesaurus, 


“Quod si nunc Lexica respiciamus Greca, qualia muita fuerunt, laudabili instituto magnoque 
Jabore a recentioribus consarcinata, ne unicum quidem hue usque prodiit, non dico omnibus suis 
numeris absolutum, sed ne unicum quidem, quod viam patefaciat, ad primam verborum indolem 
et formam detegendam, atque adeo, quod videatur, valde commendabile, Tuesauru™ ilinm 
copiosum Henr. STEPHANI gustulum modo prebere divitiarum Grecarum verissime aflirmavit 
illustris auctor operis, nunquam satis laudandi, De DEFEcTIRUS HODIERNIS LINGUA HeBrez, 
—p. 101.” L. C. Varcxanatri Observationes Academice quibus Via munitur ad Origines Grecas 
- investigandas, et Lexicorum Defectus resarciendos, p. 5. 

“¢ Neque tamen Stephanus omnes numeros ita explevit (Olai Borrichii Dissert. de Lewicis p. 50), 
aut ob varias causas hominumque infirmitatem explere potuit, ut nihil deesset, nec posterorum 
diligentie ad supplendum atque emendandum aliquid fuisset relictum. Immo vero pernita 
_ desiderantur vocabula. Quare varii docti homines passim notarunt ea, que deessent in Stephani 
 Thesauro. In primis id fecerunt I. Fr. Fischerus Lipsiens. in Indicibus ad Editt. Gr. auctorem 
ab ipso curatas, et C. Fr. Munthe.” Th. Chr. Harles in the Prolegomena to the Introductio in 
_ *Historiam Lingue Greee, Altenburgi, 1778. page 51. 

a 











Tue persons, who have taken on themselves the superintendence of a new and 
improved Edition of H. Srerpuens’ Greex Tuesaurus, present their 
grateful acknowledgments to the very respectable and numerous body of Sub- 
scnbers, who have honored them with their names, and express their regret 
at the unavoidable delay which has hitherto taken place. The encouragement 
which they have received has been so great, as to induce them to spare no pains 
to give the utmost possible perfection to the work. As soon as there was a great 
probability that the communication with the continent would be in a little time 
restored, they resolved to wait for this happy event, that they might enter into a 
correspondence with foreign scholars on the subject of their undertaking. To 
convince the Subscribers, however, that they have not been idle during this 
interval, they have determined to insert in the Classical Journal the following 
observations; and they respectfully solicit the advice of scholars on the several 
topics, which they have discussedin them. ‘They have only to request the reader 
to bear in mind that these papers contain only imperfect hints, which they will 
be rejoiced to see improved by himself. Their first inteation was only to incorpo- 
rate into the Thes. those words, with which H. Stephens met after the completion 
of the work, and which he has thrown into his Index-—to insert in the Tes. Scott’s 
Appendix—and to verify the quotations. But they mean to extend their plan, 
because they entertain little doubt of the success of their undertaking. 

Whether they will preserve the present arrangement of the words under their 
roots, or adopt the plan of Matthew Gesner in his edition of R. Stephens’ 
Latin Thesaurus, or the alphabetical plan pursued by Forcellinus in the Lexicon 
totius Latinitatis, or the plan followed in B. Faber’s Thesaurus Sciolastice 
Hruditionis, which appears by far the most satisfactory, is a point not yet deter- 
mined. Most assuredly the reasons assigned by H. Stephens himself in favor of 
the arrangement which he has adopted, as contrasted with ihe strict alphabetical 
order, are to them quite satisfactory against the strict alphabetical order, but 
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they must at the same time confess that the observations of L. C. Valckenaer 
respecting Hi. Stephens’ own arrangement are to them equally satisfactory. 
"The reader shall judge for himself. 
“ Superest ut eos metu liberem qui (uti dixi) quoniam vocabula in meo Thesauro longe 
alio quam alphabetico ordine digesta esse audierunt, quisnam is esse possit, valde mirantur ; 
ac, ne lis duntaxat qui in linguz Grece cognitione velut veterani sunt (ut ita loquar), non 
item tyronibus labor meus utilis futurus sit, verentur. Sciant igitur illi, qui hoc timent, 
eam contra, que in meo Thesauro habetur, vocabulorum seriem, tantum commodi vel iis qui 
-Grecam tinguain discere incipiunt, afferre posse, quantum alphabeticus ille ordo affert in- 
commodi. Hoc tamen ingenue fateor, si initio, quum illa serie uti ccepi, rem tot difficul- 
tatibus esse implicitam, quot postea sum expertus, existimassem, et fore ut nullus mihi 
quicquam ad eas auxilil afierret, neque ex priscis, neque ex iis qui eos sequuti sunt ad nostra 
usque tempora grammaticis, sed futurum ut eas Marte meo perrumpere cogerer ; quodvis 
onus potius quam illud suscepissem. Sed hac in re profecto, si alia in ulla, locum habet 
vetus proverbium, quod difficilia esse predicat que pulchra. Reddit enim series illa multo 
ditiores (ut ita dicam), Greece lingue divitias, et que hactenus locupletissima feecundissi- 
maque esse visa est, facit ut multo etiam locupletior foecundiorque quam credita sit, com- 
periatur. Quemadmodum enim opulenta domus longe opulentior videbitur, si in unum tota 
supellex comportetur locum, quam si dispersa sit, eademque hominum multitudo, major multo, 
quum conferti sunt, quam quum dispersi, videtur: sic etiam vocabuli unius, tanquam stir- 
pis, numerosa propago et soboles minime dispersa divulsaque et in varios locos distracta, 
sed in unum ita collecta, ut uno propemodum aspectu contemplari universam possimus, 
multo certe numerosior nobis videbitur. Quod autem studiosorum lingue Greece magis inte- 
rest, seriem illam tyronum etiam studiis esse perutilem, res equidem ipsa clamat: quum 
plerunque mutuas operas in sese vicissim velut exponendis tradant, que ab eadem stirpe 
ortum habent vocabula, et interdum per varia que derivata vocantur, tanquam per gradus 
quosdam ad cognitionem significationis vocabuli illius unde manarunt, ascendamus. Sed 
tam multa sine exemplis, frustra fortasse: ut igitur te non diu morans, ad illa veniam, 
en tibi in illis vulgatis Lexicis, édw quidem (quod est cano) in litera. prima totius 
alphabeti; at vero wd, cantus, et «dds, cantor, in litera ultima. Quinetiam inter illud 
verbum ¢dw et verbale ejus dcoue interjecta sunt aliquot vocabulorum millia. Praterea 
compositorum unumquodque seorsim positum est, dispersa et ipsum sua derivata ha- 
bens. Duo vero magis etiam reprehensione digna sunt hac in parte: unum est, quod 
passiva vox ab activa semper sejungitur, et quidem hon parvo intervallo nonnunquam, 
multis aliis vocabulis (ut poscit alphabeticus ordo) interjectis: alterum, quod de uno eodem- 
que verbo in diversis agatur locis: nimirum non solum in ejus presenti, sed etiam in infini- 
tivo. Interdum vero et in diversis temporibus, pimirum futuro, preterito, aut alio, et qui- 
dem interjectis itidem aliquibus vocabulis. Exemplum autem habemus cum in aliis pluribus » 
verbis, tum vero in eis, & Cum e€0 enim posita non sunt, sed seorsum, ista omnia, 
eidby, Ehov, Urosut, Edw, Erde, Edciv, Erdv, MECHON fiphae: seorsum vero et Passiva vOx efpionary 
sejuncta habens et participia afpe@ee atque fpnutyoc. Tantum abest ut verbalia suo verbo ad. 
juncta sint. Quinetiam quum unum idemque verbum ex Attice quidem lingue consuetu- 
dine in rw derivetur, ex communi autem in ccw (ut quidem tradunt grammatici, qui tamen 
aliquid his verbis addere debebant) uihilque ex diversa terminatione mutetur significatio : 
interdum tamen alio in loco, qued in cow terininatum est, in alio, quod in rrw, collocant. 
Quinetiam (quod nen minus quis miretur) interdum duobus in locis. idem ponitur thema, 
prius quidem, contractionem non passum, postea vero contractum, aliis inter illa interjectis, 
ut in Gewp!w et Oewga, factum esse vides,”—H. Stephani Epistola ad quosdam Amicos. 


To the same purpose H. Stephens thus expresses himself in the LEpistola ad 
Lectorem, prefixed to the Thesaurus : 


“* Ut autem et ipse de hac spe me 
audi obsecro que in hee opere presti 
Primum quidem mea est nec 


a deque opinione quam concepi judicium ferre possis, 
terim, et in quibus potissimum prestandis sudaverim. 
aI prius audita vocum Grecarum dispositio, qua earum maxima 
pars ad suas origines, tanquaim rivi ad suos fontes, vel stirpes ad suas radices, revocantur : 
qua derivata noanunquam ducenta, interdum trecenta ad unum primitivum ita reducuntur, 
ut interim ne ipsa quidem permixtim collocentur, sed in certos ordines distribuantur. Hze 
autem series (propter quain indice opus huic Thesauro fuit, ut etiam in Prefatione illi pre- 
fixa docui) vix dici potest quam multa hujus lingue studiosis afferre commoda et adjumenta 
possit. ‘Tria quidem certe affert longe maxima : quod lector magno labore querendi per 
diversos sparsa locos, et eadem in diversis legendi, levetur: quod a primitivis derivata dig- 
hoscat, et quomodo facte sint derivationes, primo aspectu intueatur : quod uno eodemque 
oco et in promptu habeat que mutuam quodammodo lucem sibi afferant, et sese mutuo ex- 
licent. Adde quod hee series ditiores (ut ita dicam) reddere videtur Grecz lingue divitias : 
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multo etiam locupletior foecundiorque quam credita sit comperiatur: ut etiam dixi in Epis- 
tola ante biennium excusa, qua ud multas multorum Amicorum, de mee Typographie Statu, 
nominatimgue de meo Thesauro Lingue Grece, respondi: ubi et alia pleraque non solum hae 
de re, sed etiam de aliis ad hunc Thesaurum et ad vulgaria Lexica pertinentibus, disserui : 
quz in hac prefatione (quam et properans et animo minus quam in ulla operis parte tran- 
quillo scrips!) non immerito desideraturus sis. Caterum tu quoque pulchram esse hane 
meam vocabulorum antea permixtorum et confusorum dispositionem, fateberis, sat scio: 
sed ad xerny, addito Xererjy-’—Page 10. 


H. Stephens actually meditated the design of republishing the Latin Thesaurus 
of his father, R. Stephens, on the same plan, as appears by the following passage 
in the Epist. ad Lect. prefixed to the Thes. Ling. Gr. which we have just quoted : 

“‘ Hee sunt, lector, que ad iliustrandam Grecam linguam, presertimque ad discutiendas 
tenebras,: quas ei lexicorum vulgarium consarcinatores offuderant, primus ego prestiti : 
parentis mei Roberti Stephani (cujus tot tantaque in rempublicam literariam merita extant) 
exemplum sequutus. Eum enimin suo Latine Lingue Thesauro multas itidem errorum 
nebulas, que in precedentibus dictionariis erant, discussisse, nemo est quiignoret. Spero 
autem fore ut paternis vigiliis meas aliquando addens, illud Thes. Ling. Lat. opus cum aliis 
rebus, tum vero vocuim dispositione et simili, qua in Grac. usus sum, luculentius reddam.”—P., 12. 


H. Stephens thus speaks of his plan of arrangement in another Epistle prefixed 


to another work : 

“ Henrici T’hesauro diu in mora metus, ne illud quoque opus repente incideret in eos 
zstimatores, quiad errorum ab aliis commissorum centurias solebant connivere, ad ipsius 
decadas oculos plusquam Lynceos afferre. Vulgata, que tunc omnium manibus terebantur, 
Lexica nil aliud erant quam omnifaria, sed omni carens judicio, consarcinatio: at vero in 
suo Thesauro, preterquam quod omnia, quoad fieri potuit, ex ipsis hauserit fontibus (quod 
et Pater ejus Robertus in Latino studiose fecerat), omniaque suis auctoribus accepta tulerit, 
suo nomine quemque (sive antiquum, sive recentem, sive etiam sui temporis) designans, 
ita tamen ut suum passim judicium interponeret; preterquam etiam quod aptissimum in 
disponendis diversis significationibus distinguendisque earum exemplis ordinem tenuerit ; 
denique preterquam quod in lingua Greca fecerit (non sine magno et prope incredibili la- 
bore), quod in nulla unquam nisi in Hebraica factum fuisse audivimus, et cum in aliis diffi- 
cillimum factu esse, tum vero in Greca ne fieri quidem posse multi crediderint, ut nimirum 
infinitam illam verborum multitudinem ad certas radices reduxerit, totamque singulorum 
verborum prosapiam sub uno aspectu posuerit, tritavum abavum proavum avum ordine col- 
locans: preter hec omnia, jam se plurima restituisse asseruit in iis, que suo Thesawro cum 
aliis Lericis communia sunt; multo vero plura, nisi animus et vires deessent, restituturus.”— 
Epist. prefix. Art. Med. Princ. (quoted by M. Maittaire in Vita H. Steph. sec. V. 11. P. il. p. 352.) 


Let us now see what L. C. Valckenaer says of H. Steph. own arrangement— 
© Quando de verbis primitivis et derivatis, deque his. ad originem deducendis, loquimur, 


videri possit, ac si nemo hoc sibi studium sumsisset decurrendum. Ne quis ergo cogitatione 


animi prepostera labatur preceps, nunc dabimus operam. 

“Inter Lexicographos recentiores Grecos, post litteras, barbaria et superstitione domitis, 
in Italia renatas, multi difficile munus fuerunt aggressi; sed ante Henricum Stephanum nemo 
de derivatis ad originem deducendis, ac tantum primitivis secundum ordinem Alphabeti 
digerendis unquam ita cogitavit, ut hoc in genere Lexicon Greco-Latinum vulgaverit. 

“ Qui Lexicis Grecis consarcinandis primi manum admoverunt, trip/ici hac in parte via 
insistunt. Vel enim, nullo originis habito respectu, omnia, que quidem norunt, vocabula 
secundum literarum ordinem disponunt, sive derivata, sive composita. Vel omnia ordine indi- 
gesto, neque originis, neque etiam seriei litterarum, habita ratione, disposuerunt, Vel tan- 
dem vuces quisque pro sua sapientia ad originem deducere tentarunt. 

“ Qui pre ceteris, quotquot fuerunt inter recentiores, Lexicographi, longissime eminent, 
ad secundam classem pertinere sunt existimandi, Budeus et Camerarius. Guilielnmus Budeus, 
vir muneribus in Francisci I. Galliarum Regis aula conspicuus, magis autem eruditione ex» 

uisita nobilis et sui seculi facile princeps, Parisiis anno c1919xx1x, Lexicon edidit, seu, ut 
ille vocat, Commentarios Lingue Grece. In his infinite voces docte ilustrantur, nulla 
tamen, ‘ane habita ordinis litterarum. Hujus libri, omnibus, qui ad eruditionem viam 
affectant, valde commendabilis, sepius repetita fuit editio. Omnium optima est illa, quam 
Robertus Stephanus anno c1o1oxLviti, Parisiis in folio excudi curavit. Eadem ratione indi- 
gestos commentarios utriusque lingua, Basilee anno cio19L1, in folio vulgavit vir litterarum 
calientissimus et eruditissimus Joachimus Camerarius. | ) { 

“ Priorum, quos commemoravi, Lexicographorum, qui voces omnes secundum, seriem 
alphabeti disposuerunt, turba est maxima, a nobis non commemoranda, Sed de turba ista 
merito est segregandus vir itidem primarius, Robertus Constantinus, qui (anno cio19cv_mor- 
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confectum, sed tamen luculentum et egregium, dum in vivis erat, vulgavit Dictionarium 
lingue Grece, editum Geneve anno croroLxt1, duobus voluminibus in folio, cujus compen- 
dium consarcinavit Johannes Crispinus in lexico sepius obvio. Rob. Constantinus in prefa- 
tione dictionarii sui tabulam memorat artificiosam pac Sn a se edendaim, in qua origines 
jingue Grece occurrerent et primitivis subjecta collocarentur derivata, alphabeti ordine 
tantum servato in primitivis. Sed promissis non stetit vir optimus, neque unquam ista 
tabula artificiosa in lucem hominum prodiit. | 

“ Hec itaque laus Henrico Stephano illibata est conservanda, qui, quantum ego sciam, 
primus omnium verborum derivata et composita ad radices suas reducere ac primitiva rariora 
colligere fuit aggressus, edito Thesauro lingue Grece, IV vcluminibus in folio anno 
e1oroLxx11. Hujus Lexici compendium fur litterarius Johannes Scapula anno cro1oLxx1x, 
uno volumine complexus, edidit, atque isto facinore preceptorem et dominum suum ad 
restim adegit. Scapule Lex. sepe vulgatum, accuratissime prodiit apud Elzev. et Hackium 
an, crorociii. Verum quevis hu). lib. edit. studiosorum hominum commodis queunt inservire. 

“ De Thesauro Stephani hec bina scitu digna probe animadvertenda sunt. (1) In lexico, 
ad eam, quam dixi, rationem digerendo, Roberti Stephani, Henrict parentis, labores filio 
plurimum profuisse. Vastum autem illum eruditionis Grece Thesaurum non ab unis Ste- 
phanis, sed collata plurium opera, fuisse congestum, monuit vir summus Tiberius Hemster- 
Ausius ad Luciani Promethea, operum, que etiamnum sub prelo sudant, Vol. i. p. 191. et 
ante Hemsterhusium id ipsum non latuerat divino Scaligero, quem vide in Scaligeranis. 
(2) Non est arbitrandum, .omnes lingue Grece divitias, (que temeraria est et minime recta 
quorundam cogitatio) Thesauro Stephani fuisse inclusas. Minime. Qui levi tantum oculo 
amplas capacis.lingue copias introspexerit, mecum confitebitur, ad eas ordine decenti repo- 
nendas volumina requiri eyusdem molis minimum duodecim, Si quidem vero in rebus 
magnis sufficit voluisse, magne laudi reputandum est Henrico, quod primus, laborum non 
fugitans, opus immensum ausus fuerit inceptare, quodque primus Instituto laudabili derivata 
sub primitivis posuerit. Hinc subit admirari, quam diversa sint hominum in litteris versan- 
tium judicia, Nonnulli enim istam rationem, ad quam Stephani digestum fuit Lexicon, 
adeo improbaverunt, ut eruditissimus Moyses Solanus, notisin Lucianwm, ut speramus, brevi 
nobilitandus, dicere non fuerit veritus, caussam neglecte literature Grace ex ista ratione 
Lexicorum digerendorum esse repetendam. Plurimi tamen, inter quos nomen nostrum mo- 
deste reponimus, Thesaurum Stephani, in quo primitiva tantum secundum ordinem alpha- 
beti sunt disposita, vel ideo potissimum vehemester collaudandum esse autumant. Nune 
hoc, quod ad nostrum spectat institutum, addamus. Existimandum minime est, in isto 
Thesauro singulis vocabulis derivatis suam adsignari originem, singula verba derivata ad 
suam radicem et priscum fundum reduci. Neutiquam. Hac in parte millies peccavit Ste- 
phanus ; hac in parte Thesaurus iste amplissimus scatet erroribus. Neque tamen propterea 
insighi viro, et pre aliis forte omnibus preclarum in modum de litteratura Greca, atque 
adeo etiam de nobis omnibus, merito, temere et proterve insultandum est. Hujuscemodi 
errores sine ulla stribiligine aut verborum acrimonia sunt reformandi, quoniam, per rei na- 
turam et humani ingenii modum, aliter fieri non poterat, quin multiplicibus errorum amba- 
gibus impediretur, qui semita incedebat integra, priorum nemini contrita, atque adeo intri- 
cata. et squalida. Etsi autem Stephano erroris sui tributum erat solvendum, istis tamen 
erroribus tantum debemus, ut nobis nunc, expeditis tricis, via ad veritatem plana et sim- 
plex patescat. 
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aliorumque doctissimas pariter et elegantissimas interpretationes complectetur: ideoque 
inscribetur, Veteres Lat. Ling. Inierpretes, Quod si uno eodemque tempore et Corollarium 
Thes. Gr. Ling. edere potero, haud scio an tuo desiderio satisfecero, mei quidem certe voti 
compos ero.” H. Stephens in the Address to the Reader prefixed to the Glossaria duo. 

“‘ Budeum in plerisque libenter sequuntur Lexicorum Gr., post eum vulgatorum, auce 
tores, etiam H. Stephanus, qui in paucis quibusdam locis ab ejus sententia discedit, quorum 
rationem uberiorem reddere voluit in suo, quem promisit, Thes. Gr. Ling. Corollario, et in 
editione nova Comment. Budei, Cogito enim, inquit in Prefat. ad Thes. L. G. p. 12, de 
Libri illius editione, que habeat cum alia, quibus multo quam antea utilor reddatur, tum vero 
meas in quosdam locos Annotationes. Sed nec Corollarium illud, nec editio Comment. Budean. 
a Steph. notis illustrata, lucem vidit.”. J. A. Fabr. in Bibl. Gr. vol. vi. Ed. Harles, p. 654. 

“‘ Commemorandum videtur accepisse me a yiro plurimum reverendo et clarissimo, C. 
Ch. Folgero A. M. oraculorumque divinorum Gize, vico non procul Lipsia, interprete doc- 
tissimo, quo plurimum usus est Dresigius, eum etiam in H. Stephani Thes. Gr. Lin. Ani- 
madvv. conscripsisse edereque voluisse, sed ignorari, ee quo essent delate.” J. F. Fischer 
in the Preface to S. Fr. Dresigii Comment. de Verbis Mediis N. T. 1755, 12mo. p. xvii. 

“ Perfectum et absolutum in Lat. ling. Lexicon hactenus non habemus: felicior ea in 
parte Gr. ling. est; est enim H. Stephani Thes. Gr. Ling. nihil perfectius, qui quatuor vel 
quinque tomis prodiit, magna cura et diligentia congestus, et postea a Scapula in novum 
ordinem recoctus, cum magno auctoris detrimento: desiderat tamen in illo Stephani Thes, 
multa J. C. Dietericus, Professor Giessensis in Chresiomathia Gr., ubi promittit se addita- 
menta quedam ad illum Thesaurum non contemnenda divulgaturum: sed labor ille hujus 
virl morte intercidit : ceterum in Gr. Ling. subsidio sunt varia illa Glossaria, que nobis su- 
persunt, de quibus lege Maussacum in Pref. Notarum ad Harpocrationis Lex. et Boeclerum 
in Diss. de Levicis, tum et C. du Fresne in Pref. Glossarii sui Gr”. D. G. Morhofii De 
pura Dictione Lat. Liber, a J. L. Moshemio cum Notis editus, Hanov., 1725, p. 80. 

Mosheim adds the following note : 

“« Egregium licet opus sit Thesaurus Stephani, passim tamen viri, Grace doctissimi, variis 
eum maculis et nevis laborare, neque pro perfecto haberi posse, docuerunt: audiamus ex 
multis eruditissimi viri, J. H. Maii, filii, verba ex Notis ad Orat. Basilii M. de legends Gr. 
Libris, p. 69. Quod bona lectoris venia fiat, ex occasione Stephant Thes. et emendabimus et 
augebimus: Stephani, inquies, Thesaurum, quo nthil absolutius vidit Hellas ? scio multos dari, 
qui et allius et reliquorum Lexicographorum decreta, ut rertywy Yep observant : nobis vero aliam 
dedit mentem Deus O. M.: notavimus in Thes. illo multa admodum, aut non ita ut par erat, 
aut non plene satis exposita: quin et aliquot congessimus chiliadas vocabulorum ab eo pratermis- 
sorum, quibus auctius olim reddere splendidum opus decrevimus: Idem Io. Jensius multis monet 
Lection. Lucianeis L. iii. c. 1. p. 309. sq. ubi centwm et quinquaginta ex solo Luciano vocabula 
proponit, que in Stephani Thes. frustra queruntur: Addidit etiam Jo. Grammius, vir uti 
omnis eruditionis, ita Greci sermonis intelligentissimus, Ingenioque preditus peracuto, 
Gr. litterarum Prof. Hafnie, Hist. Deorum ex Xenoph. Hatn. 1715. in 4. a se edite, Specimen 
Supplem. Lexicor. Gr. ex Xenoph. p. 111—159: hoc viro nemo foret aptior ad novam, eam- 
que locupletiorem Stephani editionem adornandam: mitto alia: de Lemicis ceterum Grecis 
omnium eruditissime commendatus est J. A. Fabric. etin Peculiart Exerc. et in Bibl. Gr.” — 

‘‘ Parum circumspecte celeberrimus Morhofius, l.c. c. 9. p. 109. Gr. Ling. ea parte 
(Lexicorum sc. perfectione) longe feliciorem esse Lat., et Stephani Thes. adeo copiosum dedisse 
apparatum, ut paucis vel emendari, vel augert possit, cumin Lat. ling. omnium opera sit imper- 
fecta, et in partibus tantum exculta, etc. cum tamen Borrichius, |. c. p.m. 50 tria in Ste- 
phani Thes. jamdudum desideraverit, primo; quod exstent non pauca in iis, qui omnium mani-= 
bus versantur, auctoribus, hic omissa; secundo, quod multa id temporis Grecorum monumenta, 
hodie in publico notissima, nondum evulgata essent ; tertio, quod voces plurime plures admitiant 
significutiones, quam que in illo Thesauro signate sunt, et versatissimum in his litteris virum 
Tanaq. Fabrum jam olim quatuor millia vocum Gr. Lexicis pretermissarum, collegisse mee 
moret filia ejus doctissima (in Not. ad Anacr.” ) 


Severinus Lintrupius in the preface to Chr. Falsteri Suppl. Ling. Lat. sive 
Obss. ad Lex. Fubro-Cellarianum, Flensburgi, 1717. duod. 


“ Atque utinam (quod invitante hac occasione impensius atque ex animo vovemus) con- 
spirantibus eruditi orbis precibus exorari se patiatur Max. Rev. Dn. Theodorus Dassovius,— 
ut que—ab insigni Wittebergensium philologo, rarioris in literis Grajorum doctrine viro, 
Balthas. Stolbergio relicta, et ad se devoluta possidet, Suppl. Lex. Scapule, Anuquitates 
Grecas N.T. ordine alphabetico, ad formam Lexici congestas, etc.” Sever. Lintrup. ibid.. 

“ Doctorem Busbeium audivi dicentem, sibi virurn quendam doctum ostendisse bina volu- 
mina vocum, que in H. Steph. Thes. non reperiuntur.” M. Maitt. in Vita H. Steph. sec. p. 388. 

Sacrarum Obss. Liber singularis, Auctore Jo. Casparo Suicero. Tiguri. 1665,.4to. “ In 
Specim. Suppl, Ling. Gr, meéywua tantum quoddam eorum, que vulgatis necessario adhuc 
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adjicienda essent Lexicis, exhibere volui, reliquis,eodem pertinentibus, in Thes. Ecclesiasticum, 
cujus in ipsis etiam Obss. semel atque iterum facta mentio, rejectis. In eo namque non 
tantum vocabula a Scriptoribus berle dedi usurpata, a Lexicographis vero vel prorsus 
omissa, vel non satis explicata, exstabunt: sed omnia insuper ex iisdem collecta; quantum, 
indefesso labore efficere et consequi licebit, apparebunt; quecunque ad vocum et phrasium 
explicationem, quecunque ad variorum rituum, sanctionum, sacrorum, cerimoniarum, 
rerumque aliarum enodationem aliquid conferre videbuntur.” Prefatio. 


This Specimen Suppl. Ling. Gr. forms the 13th chapter of the Work : it extends 
from p. 311 to p. 342: it contains 152 words. The words are divided into 2 classes : 


“ Prior Classis eas continet voces, que a Lexicographis ex veterum tantum Lexicis affe- 
untur, nullo alio auctore, qui lisdem sit usus, producto.” 

“ Posterior Classis eas exhibet voces, que in vulgatis prorsus non apparent Lexicis.” 

The Specimen has these words in the preface : 

“Nec existimandum est, post immensum magni illius Stephani laborem, quem in constru- 
endo Ling. Gr. Thes, exantlavit, nullas amplius apud auctores Gr. reperiri voces, quarum 
observatione Lexica locupletari merito deberent. Affirmare namque ausim, ex sola Patrum 
- lectione non centurias tantum, sed myriades etiam vocabulorum, vel prorsus a lexicographis 
omissorum, vel observatorum quidem, nullo tamen auctore, qui lis sit usus, nominato, haberi 
posse. Ne cui hec assertio temeraria videatur, ultimum harum Observationum caput 
ejusmodi vocibus, ad solam primam alphabeti literam referendis, tribuere visum.” 

The chapter concludes with these words: 

“ Atque hoc est Specimen Supp., quod in gratiam eorum, qui aliquo Ling. Gr. amore ducti, 
auctorum Gr.in Lectione versantur attexere visum : ut intelligant, ad omnes voces diligenter 
esse attendendum, multas etiam, utpote a Lexicographis omissas, notandas. Maximam 
vero earum farraginem ex operibus Cyrilli Alexandrini colligi posse, non mirabitur, qui 
consideraverit, istum auctorem a nullo hactenus Lexicographorum, quantum ego scio, 
lectum esse.” 

To. Casp. Suicert Thes. Eccles. e Patribus Gr. Ordine alphab. Ed. sec. Amst. 1728. 
2 Vols. Fol. 


In the Dedication to Sir Richard Ellys, prefixed to this second edition, the 
following fact 1s mentioned : 

“Eandem curam, sumtusque eosdem in instructissima supellectile Jibraria undique 
colligenda exhibens, splendidam sane et numerosissimam Biblioth. possides, optimis qui- 
busque singularum sclentiarum auctoribus refertam; talem denique, tantamque, ut paucas 
per omnem, qua patet, Angliam, agnoscat pares, paucissimas superiores. Ut alios, eosque 
numero plurimos primi ordinis Codices taceamus, est in ea ipsius Suiceri manu exaratum 
Volumen, cui hic titulus prefixus, Lexicon Gr. Lat. novum, innumeris Locis ita auctum, ut 
hac editio omnibus hactenus editis Lewicis incredibili Rer. et Verb. Copia sit locupletior.” 

We should feel ourselves under great obligations to any person who could 
furnish us with any information respecting the contents of this valuable MS., or 
the manner in which Sir Richard Ellys’s Library was disposed of on his decease : 
if the books were sold by a public auction, we should wish to know the name of 
the person who purchased this MS.; and of course it would be very desirable for 
us to have the fate, which it has subsequently experienced, well ascertained. 
J. C. Suicer himself thus speaks in his own preface to the Thes. Eccl. 

“ Alia quoque mihi dari credebam negotia, ut Lexicon Gr. minus, quod sub prelo nunc sudat, 
et proxime, Sov xv, lucem aspiciet ; atque Lexicon Gr. majus, quod immenso fere labore collec. 
tum etmethodo naturali dispositum, omnes, ut opinor, voces exhibebit Gr., additis ubique 
exemplis, et varlis significationibus distincte propositis ; quod propediem, siquidem hos 
meos qualescunque conatus g:Aéaayowy haud ingratos esse intellexero, in duos in folio distri. 
butum, sequetur.” 

Whether this Lexicon Gr. majus be the same with the MS. Levicon Gr. Lat. 
novum, written in J. C. Suicer’s own hand, and once in the possession of Sir 
Richard Ellys, or a different work, is more than we can pretend to say. 
J. A. Fabric. in Bibl. Gr., Vol. 6, p. 671, Ed. Harles, has the following notice: 


_ “ Jo. Casp. Suiceri Lexicon Gr. Lat. Tiguri, 1683-4. qui majus etiam aliud, duobus vol. 
in fol. adornasse se testatur in prefat. ad Thes. Eccles., quod lucem haud vidit.” 


‘Phe Lericon Greco-Latinum here mentioned by J. A. Fabricius, is the iden- 
tical work, which J.C. Suicer had in the press at the time when he was writing 
the preface to the Thesaurus cclesiasticus, and which he, in the words above. 
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cited, calls, Lericon Gracum minus. Of this smaller Levicon, as we learn from 
the Notitia literaria Lexicorum N. T. Gr., prefixed to J. F. Schleusner’s 
Now. Ler. Gr.-Lat. in N. T., an improved edition has been published under the 
following title: “ N. T. Glossarium Gr. Lat. sive Sylloges Vocum N. T. 
olim edite a J.C. Suicero nova Recensio, cura J.C. Hagenbuchit. Tiguri, 1744,-8. 

Gr. Ling. Dialecti recognite Opera Maittaire ex ed. Fr. Guil. Sturzius. Lips. 1807. 8vo. 

“« Provectiores, eosque qui Auctores edere parant, non spernendum inde commodum cap- 
turos, non est quod multis depredicem. Quamvis enim satis actum de Dialectis videatur 
in ampla illa Appendice, quam H. Stephanus Thes, suo adnexuit, satisgue mutaterum copiam 
dederit atque exposuerit Almilius Portus in Lex. Dor. atque lon., tamen aliam hujus, quem 
Lectori offerimus, libri rationem, alias dotes esse, inspicienti patebit. Stephanus enim circa 
Atticam Dialect. fere totus occupatur, ac de locutionibus magis quam de singulis vocibus 
agit, et plus raiiocinationis quam auctoritatum profert, quum Noster contra verborum et 
auctoritatum copiam Herculeo labore undique conquisitam adferat, interque haud pauca 
deprehendes alibi frustra querenda, aut ditticulter invenienda. Neque tamen hoc ideo 
pradico, ut-preclare Stephani operx quidquam derogatum, aut Porit Lexico nos carere posse, . 
indicare velim, sed ut adpareat, nos plenum jam Diulectorum conspectum habituros, si tria 
illa conjunxerimus, quod enim in uno desideraveris, in altero invenies, vel quod in hoc male 
exaratum offenderis, ex illo corrigere, aut dubia ex consentientibus ducbus ternisve his tes- 
tibus confirmare licebit.” J. I’. Reitzii, Pref. p. IX. 

Meridis Atticiste Lex. Attic. Lug. Bat. 1759. 8vo. 

Thome Magistri Kar’ AapaSnrov’ Ovatrwy “Arrinwy “Exdoye, ex ed. Jo. S. Bernardi. Lug. Bat. 
1757. 8vo. 

In the Notes subjoined to the Text in Alberti’s Edition of Hesychius, a vast 
harvest of words may be found. Hesychat Lexicon ex Codice MS. Bibliotheca 
D. Marci restitutum et ab omnibus Musuri Correctionibus repurgatum, sive Sup- 
plementa ad Editionem Hesychi Albertinam, Auctore N. Schow. Lips, 1792. 
Svo. 

Im. Bekkeri Anecdota Gr. Vol. primum. Lexica Seguerana. Berol. 1814. 
8vo. This work is dedicated to Fr. A. Wolfius. It contains no preface, and 
it embraces—'Ex tav Douvinou rig copiorinis meomagaonevyjs— Avriarriniorys megh 
cuvrakews, mola Thy pyuatwv yevingn ual Corinyn xual aitictiny cvvrdooovras Aixwy 
dvopara nate argaByrov—Aékers pyroginal. Buvaywry) Ackewy xonolwwv ex diaddouy 
copay Te xal Entogay TOAAY. 

Roberti Constantini Lex. Gr. Lat. Secunda hac Edit. partim ipsius Auctoris, partim Fr. 
Porti et aliorum Additionibus plurimum auctum, tum quanta fiert potuté diligentia recognitum, 
ut jam possit esse Gr. Ling. (imo et Lat.) Thes. Excud. Hier. Eustat. Vignon. 1592. Fol. 

Liber rarus in Auctione Petaviana divenditus pro 39 floren. cuique Bunemannus statuit 
pretium 14 taleros. Vid. Bunemanni Catalog. Libror. rariss. p. 93.| 

Jo. Voght Catalogus historico-criticus Librorum rariorum. Erancof. et Lips. 1793.12mo. sub voce. 


In the Bibliotheca Verheykianu Lug. Bat. 1735. No. 336. we read the fol- 
lowing words : , 

“R. Constantini Lexicon. Gr. et Lat. 1592. olim fuit Is. Vossii, qui a capite ad calcem 
Adnotatt. suas adscripsit, quibus et aliorum accesserunt.” 

Perhaps some one, whose eye meets with this passage, may be able to give us 
some information respecting the fate of this copy. 


Apollonii Sophiste Lex. Gr. Il. et Odyss. Ex Ed. Paris. repetiit, recensuit, et illustravit 


Hermannus Tollius. Lug. Bat. 1788. 800. lpi 
< Villoisoni Commentario Obss. nostras, et Excursus aliquot atque Indices adjecimus.” 


Herm. Tollius in Pref. 
I. Rutgersii Glossarium Gr. a Strunzio. Vit.1719.8ve. : 
Jo. Dan. A. Lennep. Etymolog. Ling. Gr. ex ed. Ev. Scheidii. Tra}. ad Rh. 1790. 8vo. 3 vols, 
In this Work many words omitted, or imperfectly explained by H. Stephens,, 
are noticed. 
Fr. L. Abreschi Animadversionum ad Aischylum Libri II. Accedunt Adnott. ad quedam Loca 
N. T. Medioburgi. 1743. 80. | 
It contains an “ Elenchus Vocum, que se offerunt apud A%schylum, et maxi- 
mam partem pretermittuntur in HI, Stephani Thes, asteriscus indicat de illis agi 
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in Notis.” In this “ Elenchus Vocum” there are in all about eight hundred 
words, and about fifty are marked. 


Fr. L. Abreschi Animadvo. ad Aschylum Liber tertius. Accedit Dilucidationum Thucydi- 
dearum Auctarium. Swolle. 1763. 800. 


To this is subjoined an “ Index Rerum et Verborum precipuorum ;” and in 
this Index szaty-one words are marked. 


Fr. L, Abreschi Dilucidationes Thucydidee. Traj. ad Rh. 1755. 8vo. 


To this is subjoined an “ Index Rerum et Verborum. Prefixus Asteriscus voces 
indicat in Steph. Thes. Ling. Gr. aut pretermissas, aut auctoritate destitutas,” 
in which one hundred and (wenty-one words are marked. 


Timat Sophiste Leaicon Vocum Platonicarum. Lug. Bat. 1789. 8vo. 


It is the tention of the editors to insert in the Thesaurus, under the proper 
heads, all the Notes of this excellent scholar, so far as they relate to lexicography. 
At the same time the following work will be carefully consulted :— 


Schelia in Platonem ex Codd. MSS. multarum Bibliothecarum primum collegit D, Ruhnke- 
nius. Lug. Bat. 1800. 8vo. 


Of these Schodia D. Wyttenbach thus writes in his Vita Ruhnkeniana, p. 187. 


“ Scholia typis dudum descripta sunt, animadversionum non nisi una pagina: reliqua 
pars nec conscripta, Ita in commuentariis adumbrata ac per adversariorum libellos dispersa 
jacet, ut ab operis successore, non nisi bene versato in Grecis litteris et Platonico argu- 
mento, nec nisi multo cum labore multaque diligentia, conscribi probabiliter possit. Sunt 
hee Scholia eo genere, quod et res et verba persequitur. Est sane eorum usus ad consti- 
tuendam: Platonis scripturam; nec doctrina est contemnenda: habent multa in aliis jam 
editis grammaticis prodita, habent haud pauca etiain nova nec aliunde cognita, Illud non 
dubium, guin maxima libro commendatio a Ruhnkenil Animadvv. accessura fuisset. Et 
vero auctarium ei addere destinabat, collectis interpretamentis grammaticis ex seriptis et 
commentarits Platonicorum philosophorum, qui raro grammaticum genus attingunt, veluti 
Porphyril, Procli, Hermie, Olympiodori, alioruamque nondum editorum.” 

We cite the followmg passage from the short preface: 

“ Novimus partem herum Scholicrum, ductam e tribus tantum Codicibus MSS, Venet. 
anno 1798. Norimb. esse vulgatam m Jo. Ph. Siebenkees Anecdotis Gr. e prestantissimis 
Italicarum Biblioth. codd. At vero, ne repetamus, que nunc in lucem prodeunt Scholia, 
esse derivata ex altis etiam libris scripus, ex collatione utriusque recensionis protinus cuique 
patebit, ne vix quidem partem tertiam Scholiorum, que hic leguntur, reperiri in cl. Sieben- 
kees Anecdotis Gr.” 


‘Lhe Rev. Thomas Kidd, one of the most enlightened and profound scholars 


in this country, was: at the pains of collating these Scholia with what was 
published by siebenkees. 


“ Collectionem hane cum Anecdotis Gr. ex optimis Italie codd. a cl. Siebenkeesio— 
To pooxunoicn Gescriptis accurate contuli; ac lectionis varietatem aut vitia et additamenta 
indicare contentus, nihil ultra quesivi.” Th. Kidd in Pref. ad Opusc. Ruknk. Lond. 1807. 
SvO. p. XLV. 

Doctrine Particularum Ling. Gr. auctore et editore H. Huogeveen. 2 Tom. 1769. 4ito. 

HH. Foogeveen Doctrina Particul. Gr. Recensuit, breviavit, et aurit C. G. Schutz. Lips. 
1798. Svo. 

“ Primum,” says the Editor, “‘ universum cl. Hoogeveent librum diligenter ita recensui, 
ut, sublatis que acerrimam editoris dapifaay subterfugisseut, operarum erratis, hic ibi, que 
vel minus vere disputata, vel haud satis plane explicita esse viderentur, corrigerem, quas 
quidem emendationcs, ubi paulo graviores essent, nominatim indicavi, ubi leviores, tacite 
invexi. Aliquoties in locis Gr. scriptorum ab Hoogeveeno allatis, vel lectionem e melioribus 
editt. emendavi, vel versionem correxi; nec non alia locorum exempla, que aptiora vide- 
rentur ils, quibus auctor doctissimus usus fuerat, substitui.” 


Mati. Devarii Liber de Gr. Ling. Particulis. Emendavit et Not. addidit J. G. Reusmann, 
Lips. et Schleize. 1775. 8v0. 

“ Libelli modum,” says J. G. Reusmann, “ semper respici, ne in nimiam accresceret 
mojem. Qua de causa etiam consilium adjiciendi Specim. Suppl. ab J. G. S. Bernholdio in 
Biblioth. Hamburg. Miscella Vol. 111. editi mutandum erat,” 

Fr. Vigeri De precip. Gr. Dictionis Idiot. Liber, cum Animadvo. H. Hoogeveeni, J. C. 
écunii et G, Hermanni, cujus accedit De Pronoming aris Dissert. Oxon, 1813, 800. _ ; 
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L. Bosii Ellips. Gr. ex Edit. G. H. Schefer. Appendicis Loco subjiciuntur B. Weiske Pleoe 
nasmi Ling. Gr. necnon G. Hermanni Dissert. de Ellipsi et Pleonasmo in Gr?Ling. Oxons 
1813. 8vo. 
Aretai Opera, curante Berhaave, Lug. Bat. 1731. Fol. 


To this edition is subjomed an Index by Michael Maittaire, who, in his dedi- 
cation to John Wigan, writes thus— 

“In hoc Indice adnotantur plereque voces rare et insigniores, loquendique formule, 
prestantissimo huic auctori vel proprie, vel cum aliis, Hippocrate prasertim, Homero et 
Herodoto, ad quorum normam suum stylum conformavit, communes. Vocabula in Con- 


stantini Lex, et H. Stephani pretermissa asterisco indicantur; obelo, que in illis occurrunt, 
Gpccotupa.” 


Nearly five hundred words are thus marked. 

Erotiani, Galeni, et Herodoti Glossaria in Hippocratem Gr, Lat. Recensuit Franzius. 
Lips. 1780. 8vo. ' 

Bartholomei Castelli Lex. Medic. Gr.-Lat. ante a Jac. Pancratio Brunone iterato editum, 
nunc denuo ab eodem et aluis plurimis novis Accessionibus locupletatum, et in multis cor- 
rectum. Lips. 1713. 4to. 

In the Bibliotheca Gr. J. Alberti Fabricii, as republished by Harles, a later 
ed. of this Lex. Medic. is mentioned, but the Editors have not yet been able to 
meet with it— ‘“ Barth. Castelli Lex. Medic. Gr.-Lat. Geneve, 1747.” Vol. v1. 
p- 972. ‘They would fee! themselves greatly obliged to any gentleman in the 
possession of it, who would lend it to them. , 

Fr. J. Bastit Epist. Crit. ad Jo. Fr. Boissonade super Antonini Liberali, Parthenio, et 
Aristeneto. Cum <Auctoris Emendationibus et Additamentis MSS. e Ling. Gail. in Lat. versa 
aC. 4. Wiedeburg. Lips. 1809. 8vo. 

To this is subjoined an “ Index Rer. et Verb. Gr. explicatorum, in quo voces 
asterisco notate im sec. edit. Lexic: Gr. Germanici Schneider frustra querun- 
tur.” In this Index forty words are marked. 

Appendix ad Fr. J. Bastii Epist. crit. Partim Lat. vertit, cumque suis Not. et Indic. 
edidit G. H. Schefer. Lips. 1809. 8vo. . 

To this is subjoined an “‘ Index Rer. et Verb. Gr.” in which twenty-two words 
are marked. 

Fr. Guil. Sturzit De Dialecto Macedon, et Alexandr. Liber. Lips. 1808. 8vo. i 

To this is subjoined an “ Index Verb. Gr. in quo Indice non tantum ea, que in Indice 
Thesauri Stephaniani non reperisset, asterisco prafixo insignivit, sed etiam siglis distinxit 
vocabulis, ita ut M. significet Macedonica, Ag. Mgyptieca, que non origine Greca essent, 
Gr. Ag. Greca quidem, sed ab Agyptiis vario modo mutata, Al. vere Alerandrints usitata, 
pr. Al, probabiliter Alerandrina sive Macedonica et Menandro propria, utque adeo lector 
statim ex hoc Indice, quo quodlibet sit referendum, cognoscere et judicare facile possit.” 

In this Index one hundred and seventy-two words are marked, as not to be 
found in the Index to Hl. Stephens’ Thesaurus. 

Theophrasti Characteres recensuit, Animadzersionibus. illustravit, atque Indicem Verborum 
adjecit J. Fr. Fischerus. Accessit Comment. Is. Casaubont Coburgi. 1762. 8v0. 

To this is subjomed an “ Index Vocabulorum Formularumque que Jeguntur 
in Characteribus Theophrasti.” This Index is glossarial, and in it are noticed 

jifteen words, either not found in IZ. Steph. Thes. or imperfectly explained there. 

Herodiant Historiarum Libri VII. e Recensione H. Stephani cum Varietate Lectionis ITI, 


Codicum MSS. nova Bergleri Versione, Notis Var. et Indicibus Verb. ac Rer. curante T. Guil. 
Irmisch. Lips, 1789. 8vo. Tom. 1. Lips. 1790. Tom. 11. Lips. 1792. Tom. 111, 


This work is now completed by the publication of two more volumes, of 
which the last was printed at Leipsic in 1805. 'To it is subjomed a most copious 
“ Index Grecitatis,” which will be of the most important use. 
— Lexicon Technologie Grecorum Rhetorice. Congessit et Animadvo. illustravit Jo. Chr. 
Theoph. Ernesti, Philos. Prof. Lips. Lipsie. 1795. 8vo, 


It is the intention of the Editors to reprint the whole of this admirable work, 
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inserting the explanation of technical terms and phrases under their proper heads. 
It forms a complete Lexicon for all the Greek rhetoricians, who have come down 
to our age, and thus the labor of searching the Opera Rhetorica of Aristotle, of 
Hermogenes, of AXlius Aristides, of Longinus, of Demetrius Phalereus, of 
Dionysius Fialicarnasseus, of the Rhetores selecti, published by J. Fr. Fischer, 
of Aphthonius, of Sopater, of Cyrus, of Phoeebammon, of Menander, of Ap- 
smes, and of Minlicianus, is in a great degree spared. J.C. J. Ernesti has 
collected from Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Philostratus, Sextus Empiricus, 
Eunapius, Libanius, Synesius, Marcellinus, Photius, and others, and particularly 
Ulpian’s Commentaries on the Orations of Demosthenes, whatever he found 
useful for his work. ‘The author thus speaks in his Preface :— 


«< Memini me sepe mirari, cum Rhetoribus illis legendis animadverterem, quam parum 
in quamplurimis locis mea me lingue Grece intelligentia juvaret, que tamen ceteris scrip- 
patie Grecis bene intelligendis sufficere posset. In his enim cum ita comparata ratio sit, 
ut, qui Grecam Linguam satis callent, recte assequi sensum scriptoris possint; Rhetores 
Jegenti idem fere accidit, quod illis, qui artifices vulgares, fabros, textores aliosque ejus 
generis, de arte sua disserentes audiunt, ut quamvis communi et vernacula lingua usos, 
tamen vix intelligant, nisi antea verborum a vulgari significatione ad res texyxe¢ designan- 
das translatorum peculiarem vim et usum cognoverint. Nam quacunque ars lis demum 
temporibus ccepta est excoli et preceptis illustrari, cum jam lingua ad absolutam formam 
definitumque ambitum perfecta esset; in ejus institutione verba singula, que quidem ad 
artem ipsam illustrandam pertinent, hoc est, rexyixd, eadem etiam perepopine, translataque 
sint, necesse est. Diserte quidem Dionysius Hal. de Compos. p. 146. cum tres elocutionis 
characteres generales definire vellet, iy jérot, inquit, xupios dvduaci odn Zywy altace mpocwyoe 
grin, We duatovoAcoroUs fLETHpOpINOIS dvdinAUTL HEAW, THY Ady aVoTNpaY, Thy dS? yAxpupaY, n ayOnpav, Thy sé 
gpirny xoviye Quo major autem vel illorum verborum, ex artis ambitu, copia, vel, ex ejusdem 
indole, translationis subtilitas est, eo major intelligendi difficultas oritur. Unde passim 
animadverti viros doctissimos eo, quod elocutionis illius rhetorice rationem ex communi 
lingue Grace consuetudine metiebantur, sepenumero in errorem interpretandi adductos, 
neque tutum ad Lexica refugium esse, quorum auctores universis lingue copiis addicti, ad 
illas dicendi formas, quas certi scriptores ad usum artis sua accommodassent, vel non de- 
scenderant, vel tam leviter eas attigerant, ut nihil, aut certe non multum inde peti ad 
intelligendum adjumenti possit. Unus Henricus Stephanus hos etiam Rhetorum angulos 
excussit. Sed primum, quotusquisque est, qui illo Thesauro uti queat? deinde summa viri 
immortalis diligentia, cui in res poene infinitas esset diffusa et dissipata, totumque Lingua 
Grece corpus complecteretur, non poterat in singulis membris et partibus tantum prestare, 
quantum vel a mediocri studio, in his solummodo partibus collocato, expectari potest. Mea 
igitur in hoc laboris genere commodior faciliorque ratio fuit. Nam cum et sola Rhetorum 
antiquorum scripta, et hoc certo consilio excuterem, ut, quibus quisque modis et formis 
artis sue elementa, partes, precepta, enunciaverit, viderem notaremque, ea re factum est, 
ut non solum diligentius et plenius omnem technologie varietatem deprehendere, sed et 
singulorum verborum ac formarum dicendi, que ad illam pertinerent, vim sensumque 
accuratius definire possem. In utroque genere studium certe meum non defuit.” 


Antiquitates Asiatice Christianam Aeram antecedentes ex primariis Monumentis Gr. descrip- 


tea, Lat. verse, Not. et Comment. illustrate: accedit Monum. Lat. Ancyranum. Per dims 
Chishull. Lond. 1728. Fol. 


At the end of the work Chishull subjoins the following notice: 


“ Admonitio de opere partim nunc prestito, partim adhuc promisso. {is omnibus, qui, sin- 
gularis hujus operis promovendi gratia, unum aureum Britannicum aut persolverunt, aut 
persolvent, tradetur nunc in manus primum hoc volumen complectens Aniiqg. Asiat. Chris- 
tianam Airam antecedentes ; iisdemque nunc promittitur, conditione alterius aurei, perfecto 
demum opere, solvendi, alterum illud, quod sequitur, longe justius volumen, Anéigq. etiam 
exhibens Asiat. ex Inscript. Gr. partem longe maximam ineditis, historicis, honoraris, agonis- 
ticis, sepulchralibus, una cum Indicibus necessariis, et Lexico totius operis alphabetico.” 


“ He formed a design of publishing a second volume, the printing of which 
was actually begun, when death put a stop to its progress, and it has never been 
ascertained im what manner the MSS. were disposed of.” Dr. Rees’s Cyclopadia 
under Chishull. 

The writer of that article in the Cyclopedia of Dr. Rees does not seem to 
have met with the following passage in Robert Ainsworth’s Dedication of his 


Latin Dictionary to Dr. Richard Mead: “© Edmundus Chishull. cuius preclari 
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et elaborati Asiaticarum Inscriptionum corporis alterum volumen ipse in lucem. 
-emisit, alterum a tua in manes ejus pietate expectatur.” Mr. Beloe, in his 
Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books, vol. i. London, 1807. p. 167, states 
that, “ dumng the life of Dr. Mead, Dr. Askew bought all his Greek MSS. 
for £500.” Possible it is that E, Chishull’s second volume might be among 
them. Whether it be mentioned in the Bibliotheca Meadiana, or the Biblio- 
theca Askeviana, is more than we know. : 


Historia Deorum ex Xenophonte, sive Antiquitatum Xenophontearum Prodromus: cui 
accedit Specim. Suppl. Lexicorum ex Xenophonte. Auctore Mag. Jo. Grammio, Havnie. 
1716. 4to. 


Of this specimen, which extends from page 111 to page 159, we are told 
that it is an | 


“ Index Vocum Xenophontearum, que in prestantissimis, studiosorum Grece Lingue 
manibus que teruntur, Lexicis Greco-Latinis vel prorsus non habentur, vel nullo auctoris 
classici testimonio confirmantur.” 


In this specimen three hundred such words are collected. 
Lexicon Xenophonteum. Vol. i. Lips. 1801. Vol. ii. i. 1803. 


This admirable work was begun by C. A. Thieme, who, after having pro- 
ceeded as far as the word yiyyAvyos, as we learn from the address to the reader 
prefixed to the first volume, page 3, grew weary of the undertaking, and handed | 
his papers over to Fr. Guil. Sturzius, who thus speaks of the Specimen pub- 
lished by Jo. Grammius :— 


“ Jo. Fr. Fischeri gravissimum exemplum etiam in eo sum imitatus, quod lis vocabulis, 
que non commemorantur in Indice Thes. Steph. asteriscum prefigerem. Cum enim jam 
Jo. Grammuus ad calcem Historie Deorum ex Xenophonte, sive Antig. Xenoph. Prodromt, 
colligere instituisset ea vocabula Xenophontea, que in Thes. illo H. Steph. vel desiderantur, 
vel auctoritate boni alicujus scriptoris destituti sunt, cumque ego facile animadvertissem, 
ne Grammii quidem talium vocabulorum catalogo omnia, que ei inserenda fuerant, conti- 
neri, et tamen scirem, adhuc esse nonnullos inter viros eruditos, quibus talis diligentia, 
que nec omnino inutilis est putanda, egregie placeret: notavi ea vocabula omnia, quibus 
prorsus Stephani Thes. caret, preter verbalia in éov et éog desinentia; que vero ita extant in 
isto Thes., ut nec verba hec nomen auctoris cujusdam antiqui sit additum, et quorum in- 
credibilis multitudo est, lis, quamvis apud Xencophontem reperiantur, asteriscum apponere 
omisi. Unde simul, quam plenus sit Index noster, potest colligi. Prorsus enim in Stephani 
Thes. si quidem recte numeravi, desunt vocabula 413 ; quibus st annumeraveris 67 verbalia 
qualia dixi, efficitur summa vocabulorum 480., quorum tamen num multa vel omnia jam 
relata sint in D. Scotti Append. ad Thes. Ling. Gr. ab H. Steph. constructum et ad alia Lex. 
Constantini et Scapule, vel in Append. ad Lex. G. Lat. a Jo. Scapula constructum et ad 
alia Lex. e Cod. Ms. olim Askeviano in lucem nunc primum vindicatam, definire mihi non 
licebat. Que vero Jo. Caspar Suicerus in Specim. Supp. Ling. Gr. (quod Specimen consti- 
tuit caput xill. Sutcert Sac. Obss. Tiguri, 1665.4. p. 311-342.) et Jo. Henr. Malus in Specim. 
Suppl. Thes. Gr. Ling. ab H. Steph. constructi (Mail Specimen adjectum est ejusdem libro 
quarto Obss. sac. ad diversa utriusque Testamenti loca, Francf. 1732. 8vo. p. 161-233.), ille 
ex litera A, hic ex litera =, hanc in rem observarunt, ea singulis locis inserere non neg- 
lexi.” Pref. ad vol. i. p. 8. 


Gregorii Corinthit et aliorum Grammaticorum Libri de Dialectis Ling. Gr., quibus addi- 
tur nunc primum editus Manuelis Moschopuli Libellus De Vocum Passionibus. Recensuit 
et cum Not. G. Koenii, Fr. Jac. Bastii, Jo. Fr. Boissonardi, suisque edidit G. H. Schaefer, 
Lips. 1811. 2 vol. 8vo. 
To the second volume is subjomed a most copious “ Index Gracitatis— 
Voces asterisco notate in Lexicis non leguntur.” In this Index nearly three 
hundred words are thus marked. 


Abr. Kail, Specimen Suppl. Thesaurt Gr. Ling. Stephaniani ex Theognidis Sententiis (litt. 
_A.), Hafnie, 1760. 8vo. Vide Bibdliothec. Gr. ed. Harles, vol. vi. p. 672. 


We have not yet been able to meet with this Specimen, and have yet to be 
informed whether it is mserted, and whether any additions are made to it, in the 
following work, which was published, as it should seem, six years after. 
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Abr. Kaliii Specimen nove Editionis Sententiarum Theognidis Megarensis, Poete antiquis- 
simi. Gotting. et Goth. ap. J. C. Dieterich. 1766. 7 pl. 4. 


This “pecimen nov. Edit. Seutent. Theognidis 1s noticed in the Comment. de 
Libr. mmorib. vol. i. pars iii. Breme, 1767. 12mo. p.| 333-6. where we are 
told that im the meditated edition “ agmen claudet Vocum Theognidearum copi- 
Osissimus index.” 


Appendix ad Lex. Gr. Lat. a J. Scapula constructum et ad alia Lex. Gr., e Cod. MS. olim 
Askeviano in lucem nunc primum vindicata. Lond. 1789. 8vo. 


Dr. Burney, the learned Editor of this work, writes thus in the Preface: 

“ De auctore, qui scripsit, aut e varlis scriptoribus Suppl. hec collegit, nil certi in promp- 
tu est dicere, Eruditionis tamen et diligentie argumentum gravissimum et firmissimum 
post se reliquit. Qua fuerit illus etas, que patria, quod nomen, zque ac causa, que 
illum ad tantum laborem exhauriendum impulerit, prorsus ignoratur.” Pag. xil. » _ 

“In hoc Opere Supp. ad Lex. Scapule, Henrici Stephani, caterorumque scriptorum, 
reperire licet. In hoc, multa verba, ab illius pretermissa, diligenter enotata: et in hoc, 
plurima, vel nullis, vel tantum recentioribus, dubiisque exemplis defensa, veterum, atque 
optim note auctorum testimoniis, quibus fidema nemo temere negaverit, firmata, Lector 
videbit, Ex Alschyli Sophoclisque Reliquiis, et ex quibusdam Euripidis, Aristophanisque 
Fabulis, auctoritates plerumque sunt desumpte; at preter omnes alios, ex illo principe 
Tragicorum, cujus voces paulo abstrusiores, aut minus consuete, et que, magna ex parte, 
in Thes. omnibus et Lex. desiderantur, in hoc libro sedulo sunt servate. 

“ Satis diu, nullum exstare Thes. Gr. omnibus numeris absolutum, deploraverunt’ viri 
eruditi, et in presens deplorant, et in posterum forsan deplorabunt! Vocum aliquot cen- 
turias, ab H. Stephano omissarum, suppleverunt Suicerus, Jensius, Scottus, alii. Horum 
tamen omnium vel memoriam, vel industriam, quam plurime fugerunt! O si qui, Jaurea 
Apollinari merito donandi, novam Thes, Steph. Edit. vulgandam susciperent! Singula exem- 
pla, et singula verba examinanda sunt, et expendenda; auctorum paginz, locaque citata, ex 
optimis et ultimis editionibus, accurateque et cogitate rescribenda ; errores varli corrigendi; 
omissa supplenda; criticorum, xtate Stephani recentiorum, observationes legende ; acces- 
sicniesque ex scriptoribus olim editis, et maxime ex Auctoribus, Epigrammat. et Inscriptio- 
nibus, que, post Lexica emissa, e Bibliothecarum latebris, vel aliunde prodierunt, adfe- 
rende.” Pag. XI. 

Caspari Fr. Munthei Obss. philolog. in sac. N. T. Lib. ex Diod. Siculo collecte, una cum 
Indice Vocum Diodorearum, quibus Lexica locupletari et suppleri possunt. Hafn. et 
Lips. 1755. 12mo. 
~ To it is subjoined a “ Specimen Defectus Lexicorum in Vocibus aut notioribus Vocum 
Diodoreis, que Lexicographis, in primis Stephano, vel plane preterite, vel nulla penitus, 
aut sequioris A‘vi Auctoritate stabilite sunt.” 


It extends from p. 491. to p. 560. and 830 words are noticed in it. 
J. H. Maiti Fil. Obss. sac. ad diversa utriusque Loca Libri lV. Fr. ad Men. 1716. 8vo. 


In Dr. Gosset’s Catalogue the Work is dated Franc. 1732., but in the Bod- 
leian Catalogue, it is dated 1716.: in the following passage the date assigned to 
the Work is the same, as in the Bibliotheca Gossetiana :-— 


“Jo. H. Maii Specim. Suppl. Thes. Gr. Ling. ab H. Stephano constructi adjectum est lib. 
quarto Obss. sac. ad diversa utriusque Testamenti Loca, Franc. 1732. 8vo. p. 161-233.” 

Jo. Jensius, in the third Book of the Lectiones Lucianee chap. Ist, page 309- 
16. Hag. 1699. Svo. “ ex Luciano Indicem Vocum, que in H. Stephani The- 
sauro omisse sunt, consignavit.” ‘The words amount to 150. 

Geoponicorum, sive De Re Rustica Libri, curante Jo. Nic. Niclas. Lips. 1781. 4 Vol. 8vo. 

It contains an “ Index,” in which “ asterisco ea signata sunt verba, que in Thesauro 
Stephaniano non apparent.” 

In the Miscellanee Obss. crit. in Auctores vet. et recent. Vol. VI. Tom. I. 
Menses April. Maii et Junii complectens. Amst. 1735. is inserted in p. 179-89. 
Suppl: Vocum omissarum Specim. in H. Stephani Thes. Ling. Gr. The 
article contains exactly 502 words. ‘The editor thus writes in the first page— 

_“ Quamvis maluissemus non ita nudas has vecum auctoritates nobis transmissas, et sepius 
hic illic aliquid addendum fuisse de significatione, usu, et probitate vocabulorum censeamus, 


noluimus tamen viro erudito, qui nobis, hoc Specimen impertiit, suum laborem perire, cum 
eerte aliqua inde ad 9:AéAanves viros redundare possit utilitas. B,” 
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_ The article itself has the signature H. L., but we know not who ismeant to 
be designated by those initials. . 


'T.C. Harles, in a Note on the Bib. Gr. J. A. Fab. Vol. VI. p. 665., writes thus: 


“ Vir quidam doctus in Ephem. Literar. Gothanis a. 1789. pag. 521. exhibet e Meleagri 
Carminibus plura Vocum Gr. singularis forme, que in Lex. Steph. desiderantur.” 

Aristotelis Liber De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, curante Jo. Becmanno. Gottinge 
4786. 4to. : 

It contains an “ Index Verborum; Verba asterisco signata in Lexicis deside 
rantur.” 27 words are thus marked. 


Utriusque Leonide Carmina, cum Argumentis, Varietate Lectionis, Scholiis, et Commen- 
tario edidit, et Indice ornavit Alb, Chr. Meincke. Lips. 1791. 12mo. 


It contains an Index Verb. which notices @3- words not found in the Ler. vulg. 


Aristophanis Comed. Plutus: adjecta sunt Scholia vetusta. Recognovit ad veteres Mem- 
branas, var. Lect. ac Not. imstruxit, et Scholiastas locupletavit Tiberius Hemsterhuis. Editio 
nova Append. aucta. Lips. 1811. 8vo. 

It contains an “ Index Rer. et Verb. que in Adnot. explicantur—Voces, quibus 
Asteriscus prefixus est, in Lex. non leguniur.”’ ‘The words thus marked are 
50 in number. ‘The Work was edited by G. H. Schefer. Sir 

Fabule Aisopice, quales ante Planudem ferebantur ex vetusto Codicé Abbatiz Florent. 
nunc primum erute una cum aliis partim hinc inde collectis, partim ex Cod. depromtis, Lat. 
Vers. Notisque exornate. Studio Fr. De Furia. Lips. 1810. 8vo. 

[t has an “ Index Grecitatis” made by C. Ern. Chr. Schneiderus, in which 
23 words are noticed as not found in the Lexicons, 


Artemidorus, curante Reiff, Vol. L Lips. 1805. 8vo. 


Tt contains an “ Index Rer. Verb. et Nom. propr.—Asterisci vocabula, que 
nondum in Lex. relata sunt, denotant.” 

Xenophontis Ephesii De Anthia et Habrocome Ephesiacorum Libri V. Curavit Aloys Emeric. 
Liber Baro Locella. Vindobonz 1796. 4to. 

It contains an “ Index Grecus, Verbis que in H. Stephani et D. Scotti Lex. 
non reperiuntur, vel Auctoritate carent, Asteriscus est preefixus.” 24 words 
are thus marked. 


In the Index to H. S. Retmar’s Edition of Dio Cassius all the words, which ~ 
do not occur in the Thesaurus, are marked, and the number of marks exceeds 
600. 


Homeri Odyssea, Gr. Tom. III. continens var. Lect. ¢e Cod. Harl. et Not. R. Porsoni. Lips. 
Fdidit G. H. Schefer. 1810. 18mo. 


To it are subjoined “ Indices in Not. ad Bucolicos Poetas, Hom. Pind. 
et Sophoc.,” ‘“ Index Verb. et Rer. in quo Voces asterisco notate Lexicis acce- 
dant.” In it 33 words are noticed. 


Homeri Opera omnia ex Recensione et cum Not. S. Clarkii. Accessit Var. Lect. Ms. 
Lips. et Edd. veterum cura J. A. Ernesti, qui et suas Not. adspersit. 8vo. Lips. 1759. 
» Vol 1; 1760, 11. 11D 1761. TV: 

Homeri Operum Appendix, Hymn. Epigram. et Fragm. continens. Recensuit var. Lect. 
Not. Indic. denique Gr. in Centextum addidit J. A. Ernesti. Vol. V. Lips. 1764. 

Addendorum ad Indicem Homeri Ernestinum Specimen I. scriptum a J. G. C. Hepfnero, 
(inserted in the Commentationes philologice edite a G. A. Ruperti et H. Schlichthorst. 
Vol. IV. Bremez, 1796. 12mo.) 


_ This Index extends from page 154 to page 167. The first part consists of 
additions to the Index ad Notas; the second part, which is confined entirely 
to the letter A, relates to the words in the Text, and 164 words are noticed. 

Index Vocabulorum in Homeri Iliad. et Od. cxterisque quotquot exstant Poematis Studio 
M. Wolfgangi Seberi Sulani. Editio nova auct. et emend. Oxon. 1780. 8vo. 


Homeri Hymnus in Cererem editus aD. Ruhnkenio. Accedunt duz Hpist, crit. et C. G. 
Mitscherlichii Adnott, in Hymn, in Cererem, Lug. B, 1808, 8vo, 
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J. G. Berndtii Lexicon Homericum, seu Index copiosissimus Vocabulorum plerumque om- 
nium formularumque dicendi complurium, que in tota Hom, II. occurrunt; in usum tironum 
accommod, Stendal. 1795. 2 Vol. 8vo. ; 

G. H. C. Kos Probe ewes griechisch-deutchen Worterbuchs uber den Homer und die Home- 
riden. Kopenb. 1806. 

Of Damm’s Lexicon Homericum et Pindaricum the greatest possible use 
will be made. | 

Segim. Fr. Dresigti Commentarius de Verb. Med. N. T. nunc primum editus cura J. Fr. Fis- 
chert. Addita est preter Lud. Kusteri Libellum Jo, Clerici Dissert. de eodem Genere Verb, 
Gr. e Ling. Franco-Gallica in Lat. conversa. Lips. 1755. 12mo. 

It is the intention of the Editors to insert in the Lexicon under the proper 
heads the various observations respecting the middle verb, as contained in this 
publication, as well as in the Collection of Chr. Wollius, which reached a 
second edition. 


Miscellaneous Tracts and Collections relating to Natural History selected 
from the principal Writers, of Antiquity on that Subject by W. Falconer, M. D. 
Cambridge. 1793. 4to. pp. 203. \\\ > 

“ The last and largest of these pieces is an alphabetical table of the Greek 
plants., he former of these exhibits Ist, the Greek name of the plant and the 
author who mentions it. @d, the name assigned to the same by Caspar Bauhin 
in his Pmax and other Works. 3d, the corresponding name given by Linneus 
in his Spec. Plantarum. 4th, the modern English name where that could be 
found. The second part of this Table exImbits the Linnean names of the Greek 
plants placed in alphabetical order with the Greek names subjoined. ‘The use 
of this is to enable the Reader to discover if any particular plant, the Linnean 
name of which is known, be one of those with which the Greeks were acquainted. 
An attempt of this kind, though sufficiently laborious to the compiler, must be 
liable to much error and uncertainty ; but some indulgence may be hoped to be 
given to the first attempt of this kind, at least in our own country.” Pre- 
face, p. v. 

Platonis Euthyphro, Apologia Socratis, Crito, Phado, Grece ad Fidem Codd. Mss. Tubing. 
August. aliorumque et Librorum Editorum vet. recens., emend., explic. J. Fr. Fischerus. 
Lips. 1783. 8vo. 

It contaims an Se 

“Index secundus Verb, Gr. que in Not. illustrantur, explicantur, et a Librariis permutata 
notantur.” 

This Work cannot fail to supply us with some important matter for the aug- 
mentation and the correction of HH. Stephens’ Thes. as J. Fr. Fischer in the 
Notes is constantly referring to the Thes. J. Fr. Fischer has also edited the 
following Dialogues of Plato, as we learn from Chr. Theoph. Kvinoel’s Nar- 
ratio de J. F. Fischero ad Fr. Volkmarum Reinhardum, Lipsia, 1799. 8vo. 

Platonis Cratylus et Theetetus Gr. cum Animadvv. crit. Lips. 1773. 8vo. 

Platonis Cratylus Gr. et Lat. Annotat. crit. et grammaticis illustratus Prolus. I-XIV. Lips, 


1792. 8vo. ; 
- Platonis Sophista, Politicus, et Parmenides cum Animadvv. crit. Lips. 1773. 8vo. 


Great assistance will be derived from the following works published by J. F. 
Fischer. | 

Anacreontis Teii Carmina Gr. e Recens. Guil. Baxteri cum ejusdem Not. tertium edidit, 
Varietatemque Lectionis atque Fragm. cum suis Animadvv. adjecit J. Fr. Fischerus. Lips. 
1793. 8vo. 

It contains 

“Index secundus Verborum, que in Od., Fragm., Epigram. Anacreontis leguntur.” 

“ Index tertius Verb. Gr. que in Not. Editoris explicata sunt, atque Script. vet. quorum 
Joci ibidem vel illustrati sunt, vel emendati.” 

fischinis Dialogi IIE. recte emendat, explicat, Ind, copios, adjecit J, Fr. Fischer. 
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Aschinis Axiochus Gr. recensuit et Notis illustravit, Lips. 1758. 8vo. 


A fourth Edition was published “ Misniz 1718. 8vo.,” but we know not whether 
it contains the Index mentioned in the preceding article. 

Palephatus. Ed. VI. recte emend., explic. Accedunt Prolusiones IV. in Palephatum. 
Lips. 1789. 8vo. 

Prolusiones de Vitiis Levicorum N, T. XXXII. ab a. 1772-90. conjunctim edite. Lips. 
1791. 8vo. 

From the following Works of the same Scholar the most copious extracts will 
be given. 

Animadvy». ad Jac. Wellert Gram. Gr. Spec. 1. Lipsiz, 1798. Spec. II. Lips. 1799. Spec. IIT. 
Pars prior. Lips. 1800. 8vo. 

Wellert Gram. Gr, Ed. II. Lips. 1780. 8vo. 

In the Acta Seminarii Regi et Societatis philologice Ties edited by 
D. G. Beck, (Vol. I. Lips. 181. 8vo.) there is, in the three following Articles, 
an immense list of words, either altogether omitted, or only imperfectly ex- 
plained by Schneider in his Lexicon. 

Symbola ad Jo. Gottl. Schneiderit Lex. Gr. Scripsit Fr. Passow. 


C. G. Ahlwardii Symbola ad augendum Schneideri Lex. Gr. 
De Lex. Gr. cé Lat. omnino et recentissimis singulatim. 


Having been informed by a zealous friend to our undertaking, that Professor 
Niclas, now deceased, the learned Editor of the Geoponics, had made considerable 
progress in an intended edition of H. Stephens’ Thesaurus, but for the want of 
a sufficient capital, had been obliged to relinquish the design, we have used our 
best endeavours to obtain the possession of his papers, and much concerned are 
we to find that we have so slight a.chance of success. ‘The following are extracts 
from two Letters, which we have received on the subject: 


“ On the receipt of your letter of the 31st of March, I hastened to communicate 
the contents of it to my father, requesting at the same time that he would forward 
your proposals to Prof. Niclas, or his heirs. I have now received an answer, 
and likewise a letter to my father, from one Director D. J. Wagner, dated, 
Luneburg, the 4th inst., by which I was concerned to find that my well- meant 
offer has led to nothing but the discovery that the MSS. of the late Professor have 
made their disappearance. The following is a translation of the letter : 

“« Respecting the labors bestowed on “the Greek Dictionary by the late Mr. 

Niclas, I have the honor of informing you that my colleague, Rector Langer, 
“ has- assured me of his having, in the year 1796, (when he was the disciple of 
«* N.) taken a copy of the MS. in question as far as the letter A for the author; 
“¢ but not a sheet of the same has been found after the decease of the latter, whose 
‘¢ literary reputation and the inquiries which from various quarters have been re- 
“* ceived, have occasioned the most diligent searching through his letters and 

_ papers without a trace of the MS. having been discovered: otherwise the heads 
“‘ of the monastery of St. Michaelis, which is in possession of the entire 
“ library of the late Mr. N., would undoubtedly have made, or granted to others, 
« the most worthy use of it.” 

“The source of the above communication is one of so great a respectability, I 
thought it my duty to place you in possession of it immediately : surprize and dis- 
appointment are equally great on my part; but from the facts mentioned in your 
letter, and the first mention made of the MS. by my father, I still do not entirely 
despair of the success of further inquiries.” Extracted from a Letter written on 


the 24th of May, 1814. 
“ The MSS. of Professor Niclas, at least the first volume of Stephens tran- 
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by my learned friend.A. F. Wolf, at Halle ; in whose hands Niclas had placed it for 


the purpose, through the medium of his powerful recommendation, to obtain more 
favorable terms from the Leipsig booksellers: this happened in 1805. ‘The war 
with Austria that year delayed the undertaking ; and the overthrow of Prussia and 
establishment of the kingdom of Westphalia m 1806., compelled Professor Wolf 
to remove, first to Frankfort on the Oder, and thence to . What has 
become of Professor Niclas’ papers smce that period, I have no means of 
knowing.” Lxtracted from a Letter recently written. — 





J. F. Boissonade, as our subscribers will be glad to hear, has, with a very 
meritorious generosity, and a most commendable zeal for the interests of Greek 
literature, transmitted to us a long list of words not inserted in H. Stephens’ 
- Thesaurus, with which he has met in the course of his extensive and recondite 
reading, and we trust that his example will be followed by other. distinguished 
continental scholars. 

We know several eminent scholars in this country, who have made large addi- 
tions to Stephens. From some of them we have reason to expect great and 
valuable assistance : from all we earnestly solicit communications. Even the 
addition of one word, or one new sense to a word, will be a desirable acquisi- 
tion. | 


? 


For a List of Subscribers, we, refer. the Reader to. Mr. Valpy’s Catalogue, 
inserted at the end of this Number of the Classical Journal. 
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No. Ill. 
J ——P a — ‘ 
To the Author of the Remarks upon Dr. Bentley’s Fragmente 
somal of Callimachus. 


Remarks upon Decad I. 


Lizavine the rest of your proofs to answer for themselves to the 
several exceptions clapp’d upon the back of them; two of them there 
are of so peculiar a complexion, that I cannot but make a stop at 
them, sc. Pr. 6, 7.° The two Citations out of the Scholiast upon 
Homer, Dr. B. fr. n. 5,6. To which I returned no other Answer 
than not proofs. Which whether it were sufficient, let, the reader 
judge from what follows. With them therefore I begin my Re- 
marks. 
/ Remark I. 

Putting your sense into words at length, and making it intelligible, 
you alledge them in this form. (p. 35.) From Parrhasius, to whom 
the Doctor is reterréd by Mr. Stanley’s MS. he had his information 
that the Scholiast upon Homer often cited the Etia of Cailimachus, 
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From whence the inference is ; ergo, Dr. Bentley stole his two citations 
out of Didymus upon Homer, n. 5. 6. from Mr. Stanley’s MS. But 
how so? Are they in your MS.? No, not so. But Mr. Stanley 
directed him to Janus Parrhasius, and so he came by them. To Janus 
Parrhasius therefore 1 go, and by the help of Gruter’s Index to the 
first volume of his fax Artium, | readily turn to the place you intend, 
and there, p. 874. 1 find these words, Ew tiis pretered Callimachi 
vetustus et innominatus interpres Homeri, qui in Publica Vaticana 
Bibliotheca Rome legitur, sepissime testimonium petit, i.e. ‘ There 
is to be seen in the Vatican Library at Rome, an old nameless Scho- 
liast upon Homer, who often quotes Callimachus’s Aivia.” And this. is 
every word that Parrhasius says to the matter. And now let us see 
how deeply the Doctor is indebted to your MS. upon the account of 
these two quotations. Just thus much and no more. Mr. Stanley, 
he sends him to Parrhasius; and Parrhasius, he sends him to Rome, 
telling him withal, that ‘twas but going into the Vatican Library, 
and enquiring there for a certain old nameless Scholiast upon Homer ; 
and so, if he had the luck to hit upon the right book, he would meet 
with somewhat to his purpose in it: and so, the Doctor came by his 
two citations out of Didymus. An information much like that which 
the old man im the fable gave to his son of a treasure buried 
under ground in the vineyard; but not telling him the place 
where the young heir was fain to dig the vineyard all over, 
and so, he found his treasure indeed, not what he expected, pots 
of money, but what his father designed, the fruit of good husbandry. 
After the same manner, the Dr. having (by the help of your MS.) 
heard somewhat of an old scholiast upon Homer, that quoted some- 
what out of Callimachus his A‘tia, was resolved, whatever it was, and 
whatever pains it cost him, he would have it. But that Scholiast upon 
Homer being a nameless one, least he should not hit upon the right, 
he turns over all the Scholiasts upon Homer: and so he gets not only 
these three Citations belonging to Callimachus his Atria (for there’s 
another of them to follow in the next Decad) but about half an hun- 
dred more some way or other belonging to the same Author: but all 
by the help of your MS. which first put him upon the Quest. For 
had not your MS. sent him to Janus Parrhasius, the Doctor had never 
thought of any of the old Scholiasts upon Homer. But to be serious 
with you, Sir; would you have offered such things as these for proofs 
against the Doctor, but upon the presumption that no body would 
have been at the pains of tracing you? The Doctor is a notorious pla- 
giary. And why? why, because the Doctor hath three quotations 
out of Didymus upon Homer, referring to Callimachus his Atria; and 
before the Doctor had printed his Fragments, he had seen Mr. Stan- 
ley’s MS. and Mr. Stanley’s MS. takes notice of Parrhasius, who takes 
notice of an old Scholiast upon Homer, who takes notice of Callimachus 
his Airiz, ergo Dr. Bentley is a plagiary. A surprising consequence ! 
- But, Sir, before you can bring this proof to bear, there may be made 
several Queries, to which it behoves you to give a punctual answer. 
As do you think the Doctor would never have looked inte Didymus 
«pon Homer, had it not been for this special information, whichat second 
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~ hand he received from your MS.? Or would not Gruter’s index, which 
litera C. hath these words, Callimachi Aitia, quo argumento Parrhas. 
p. 873. have sent him as strait to Parrhasius as your MS. could have done? 
Or are you sure that Parrhasius his old nameless Scholiast of the 
Vatican was ever yet committed to the press? or that Didymus was it? 
For there are several old Scholiasts upon Homer both printed and in 
MS. As besides Eustathius and Didymus, whom every body hath 
heard of, Gruter’s Index to the fifth Volume of his Criticks refers me 
to H. Stephani Schediasmata, lib. 4. c. 21. where I find mention of 
Quaedam in Homerum Scholia, que nondum edita sunt, et que quam 
paucissimis legere datur. In the Epistle printed at the end of Ma- 
lela’s Chronology, p. 63. I find the Doctor himself quoting Joannes 
Tzetzes his Ilias interpretata Allegoricé, qu@ nondum edita est. And 
in num. 135 of this his Collection, I find him producing a Fragment 
of Callimachus with a large quotation cut of Porphyriusin Homericis 
Questionibus. And these indeed have been printed over and over, 
but in Holstenius bis Notes upon Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras you 
will find mention of other old Scholia upon Homer, bearing also the 
name of Porphyrius, which have never been yet printed. And other 
old MS. Scholia upon Homer undoubtedly there are in the world 
more than either you, or I, or the Dr. or Mr. Stanley, or Parrhastus, 
or any one man else whatsoever may have seen. Now to which of all 
these did Parrhasius send the Doctor? To that which is now known 
by the name of Didymus you suppose, but it might be to any other 
nameless Scholiast as well as to him. I might farther ask you, Sir, 
how many quotations out of all or any one of these Scholiasts are 
there in your MS.? In the Doctor’s collection, taking them all toge- 


‘ther, there are (for I have been at the pains of counting them) above_ 


half an hundred quotations out of the old Scholiasts upon Homer. 
As far as you have carried on the comparison, I find not so much as 
- one single reference directly out of your MS. to any one of all these 
Scholiasts, and therefore very much question, whether in the drawing 
up this imperfect draught Mr. Stanley made any use of any one of 
them. And yet by a strange fetch these three quotations must be 
stole from your MS, But if he came by these three by the help of 
your MS. how came he by the other haif hundred? were they from 
your MS. too? a compendious way of making him as notorious a 
plagiary as you please. For you might as well have charged him with 
the whole as with part. And do such proofs as these deserve a better 
answer than what 1 gave them ? Not proofs, nor any thing like proo‘s, 
but mere suggestion, and altogether groundless. And now as for that 
sentence out of Parrhasius with which, as it were by way of Epipho- 
nema, you back these two proofs, and by the help of which translated 
into English, you call. the Boctor plagiary i in two languages, I have no 
more to say to it, than that I believe the translation-to be your own: 
which is more than I dare venture to say for that choice piece of an 
sopick, whieh adorns your Title-page. There seems to be too much 
of the spirit and stile in that for a person of your gravity and serious- 
ness. I am almost as confident as if I had seen the hand that did it, 
that in your title page and postscript you had the assistance of some 
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second. It was pity he did not.take the same care of you through- 
out your whole book. Your stile stood in great need of mending. [| 
fear I have already detained: the Reader too long upon this particular. 
But I was willing to let him see how resolved you were to make the 
most of your cause. And remark the second, as for another instance 
of your plain dealing, and a bold stroak of the Pen, he’ll find not at 
all inferiour to the first; but (as to the former part of it at least) of a 
amore general concern. 


Remark If. 


Just after the Titulus Aitiz, you have these words. ‘ The two 
epigrams out of the Anthology are omitted by Mr. Stanley, with 
which the Doctor makes a flourish; but the epigram out of Martial is 
am Mr. Stanley’s collections.” 

With which the Doctor makes a flourish. 

Which the Doctor quotes you mean ; for the one of which he pro- 
duces a fresh authority, and upon the other of which he bestows a 
correction. This is all the flourish the Dr. makes with them; and 
this is the Dr.’s way of making a flourish: scarce any thing passes 
through his hands, but he leaves it better than he found it. Nor can 
you yourself forbear now and then offering at such kind of flourishes: 
with what success we shall see in its proper place. But whether the 
Doctor hath the same things with your MS. or hath not the same 
things, something must be said to him. I might also ask you, since 
we are here allow’d to suppose the Doctor to have sought these two 
Greek Epigrams out of the Anthology itself, why may we not also 
suppose him to have sought Martial’s Epigram out of Martial himself? 
Is it because Martial is a common Book, and the Dr. loves to read 
out of the way? So let it be then. But this paragraph is fruitfull of 
observations of a more important consideration. I shall deliver them 
as succinctly as I can; yet sé as to make myself throughly under 
stood, and set things in a full light. 

First then I observe that we are but just got over two of your 
proofs against the Dr. (sc. the quotations out of Harpocration and 
Suidas) but that he matches them with two additions of his own, (se. 
the two Epigrams out of the Anthology) to the one of which the new 
authority added makes the Dr.’s some additions, three ; to his suppo- 
sed plagiarisms, two. You see, Sir, you have lost ground at the 

starting-post, and I dare say you'll be distane’d out and out e’er you 
reach half the course. I might farther observe that this new authority 
produced by the Dr. (which if any body had done before him, ’tis 
more than I know) for part of one of these Epigrams, gives it with 
something of difference in the reading from that of the Anthology. 
Tis true, that difference is not in this place very material, the sense 
in both coming’ to the same. And yet this cannot be said to be an 
insignificancy ; since though not here, yet in many other places the 
same fragments produced out of several authors, what from the varie- 
ty of the Lections, and other circumstances is rescued from that ob- 
‘scurity in which it must otherwise for ever haye remained unintelligible. 
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And this is a case which happens so very often in the Dr.’s collection, 
that there are but few pages, which afford not instances of it in 
abundance; proving at the same time the compass of his reading, and 
the exactness of his judgement. Or however if any one should (as 
none that understands any thing in affairs of this nature will) censure 
this multiplying of authorities to the same purpose for a vain and 
fruitless curiosity: yet at least it clears him from the imputation of 
plagiarism. For if in some, nay in many places, the Dr. and your 
MS. fall in with the same quotations: [Supr. p. 17.] that, as 
hath been before said, the nature of the thing renders impossible to 
have been otherwise: But if your MS. produces a fragment attested 
(as is generally the case) with only one authority, or suppose two, and 
the Dr. adds one, two, or three more; how is he a plagiary? if he 
could out of his own stores produce four, three, two, nay or but one 
authority to which your MS. directed him not ; why may we not sup- 
pose him as able to have produced those others also which are to 
be seen in your MS.? Since the same reading of the ancients required 
for the former would have done his work for the latter. 

And here I cannot but give the reader notice of a common fallacy 
put upon him throughout the whole course of your book: which is. 
this, that you generally alledge your proofs against the Dr. by the 
tale of the number of the Fragments: and these figures in many 
places stand crowded together so thick one upon the other, that they 
make a formidable appearance. ‘Thus p. 36. under the title AITION 
A’ (Airiwy it should have been, asin Dr. Bentley, To rgwroy ray Airiay) 
you run on strangely with your Numbers; as. N. 12, 13, 14, are 
taken from Mr. Stanley, as is is also the 17th; the 18th from Parrha- 
sius, to whom he was directed: 21st from Mr. Stanley; 27, 28, 29, 
from Mr. Stanley. But what a shoal of them is there in p. 42, Ne. 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55. 57, 58, 59, 60. And what of all these 2 
Why all taken from Mr.. Stanley. But this is a most notorious 
illusion; the quotations produced by your MS. under the several 
numbers, or other references to the Dr.’s collection making sometimes 
not the half [as N. 2. 27. 38. 40. 42. 46. 50. &c.] sometimes not the 
quarter [as N. 52. 67. tit. EAcyeia, n. 86. &c.] nay sometimes not the 
tenth [as tit. "Emryedupare vid. Dr. B. p. 324. et 228. et Greaevit 
Proem. p. 5. et tit. IBIZ Dr. B. p. 345.] nay sometimes not the twen- 
tieth [Emyeaujara, ut supra, et (notwithstanding our Vindicator’s 
Caveat, p. 54.) tit. Oavudoim, Dr. B. from p. 327. to p. 337.] part of 
those produced by the Dr. in the places so referr’d to. He that 
thinks I am upon the stretch, let him collate the Dr.’s collection with 
Mr. Stanley’s MS. upon the places pvinted out in the Margin; where 
under the first of those references he will find the Dr.’s additions to 
be at least three to two, under the second at least five to one, under 
the third at least ten, and under the fourth twenty to one to what he 
is supposed to have found ready collected to his hand in Mr. Stanley’s 
MS. And yet so have you printed the case that the reader who 
‘understands no more of the matter than what he sees of it in your 
Book, and never gives himself the trouble of looking into the Dr.’s 
collection, takes it as if all that was under those numbers were trans- 
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scribed from Mr. Stanley: and goes away satisfied of your ingenuity 
because you acknowledge the Dr. to have made some additions of 
his own; sc. the addition of those simple Numbers omitted in your 
tale; as between Number 50 and 60, the addition of that single 
Number 56. whereas the addition of the simple Numbers doth not 
upon the whole (and I am sure I speak within compass) make up a quar- 
ter part of these some additions which you ingenuously allow the Dr. 
‘to have made to Mr. Stanley's MS. Nay I am inclined to believe, 
that upon a just calculation, all that is in your MS. will scarce be 
found to bear the proportion of one to twenty to what is in the Dr.’s 
Collection: taking in all, I mean, that the Dr. hath done upon Calli- 
machus, either by way of addition of fresh Epigrams, Fragments, or 
Testimonia, or the addition of fresh authorities to those already pro- 
duced (as effectual an addition as any) or by way of emendation and 
explication of the text in his notes upon the several parts of that 
Author: his translation of almost all the Fragments, and many of 
the Epigrams I put not into the accounts, though a work requiring the 
exercise of some other faculty besides that of memory. . [Sup. p. 7.] 
All these things, I say, laid together, 1 am pretty confident the Dr.’s 
gome additions will be found more than twenty to one to what is in 
your MS. But there is no need of my running things so high. Sup- 
pose we stood upon the par, and the Dr.’s addition did but just keep 
up with your MS, yet even so, why must he have stole his half share 
from Mr. Stanley ? Since the same industry that supply’d him with the 
one half part, not in your MS. would in course have supply’d him 
with thy other half which is in your MS. As for instance, in p. 37 
of your Book, the quotation out of the Scholiast upon Sophocles, n. 
21. you charge upon the Dr. as directly stolen out of your MS. in 
these words, n. 21. from Mr. Stanley. But another quotation out of 
the same Scholiast, and standing in the same page [p. 310.] of the Dr.’s 
Collection, n. 26. you leave him in full possession of: nay, and yet 
another quotation out of the same Scholiast, n. 209. yeu allow him to 
have transcribed from that Scholiast himself, adding in express terms, 
[p. 71.] whem the Dr. had consulted. But what reason can you give 
for the difference here? why n. 26. and n. 209. should have been (as 
you elegantly express it,) [p. 30.] the genuine offspring of the Doctor's 
own brain; but n. 21. directly taken, as yeu positively aver, from Mr. 
Stanley 7? So again, in p. 42. I find you bringing in the Dr. debtor to 
Mr. Stanley for a quotation out of the Scholiast upon Apollonius 
Rhodius, u. 49. but another quotation out of the same Scholiast, Dr. 
B. p. 355. you frankly allow to be his own. But why the one rather 
than the other? your words in that place are so very express and 
significative, that I think them worth the transcribing, p. 68. under 
the title “Iovogimd “Yrouvynare. The passages out of Athenzeus and 
Harpocration are transcribed from Mr. Stanley ; the other two out of 
the Scholiast upon Apollonius and Eustathius are the product of Dr. 
Bentley’s own observation in reading the ancients. And with this 
‘you conclude (as to the Fragments) your detail of particulars: and 
more unluckily you could not have done it. Thus much I must needs 
say for you, that you are no artist at managing an accusation, nor 
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much practised in this way of writing; which I assure you I am far 
from objecting against you as a disparagement. I wonder that some 
or other of the party did not spy this flaw, and put some better dis« 
guise upon the matter for you. But ’tis plain, from the many mistakes 
in the first edition of your Book not corrected, or coloured over in 
the second, that they took no manner of care of you. “T'was ungrate- 
fully done of them thus to neglect a person who had discovered so 
forwardly a zeal for the cause ; [p. 31.] and ventured his all to serve 
them. But ’tis strange, that you yourself should not have perceived 
it, that these last words overthrow all that you had been doing before. 
For I cannot conceive any reader so very thoughtless, as not to catch 
you up here of his own accord: If the passages out of the Scholiast 
upon Apollonius and Eustathius were the product of the Dr.’s own 
observation in reading the ancients; why then, why might not the 
two passages out of Athenzeus and Harpocration be so too? Or by 
what strange fate were the Dr.’s fingers directed, that should thus 
have led them directly to the very book, page, and line, where lay any 
of those Fragments of Callimachus, which Mr. Stanley had not med- 
dled with ; but bound them up from so much as once touching upon 
any one of those which Mr. Stanley had before impropriated ? This 
is so obvious a reflection, that upon second thoughts you cannot but 
blame your own indiscretion in laying it so full in view. The un- 
toward way of your concluding your detail of particulars puts me in 
mind of the words with which you conclude your whole book. 

[p. 95.] ‘If this will not convince and amend him, I resign him to 
better management.” And really, Sir, that you must do. If it be 
resolved that Dr. Bentley shall be confounded, it must be done by 
some hand more accustomed to these sorts of exercises. 

This article of the Dr.’s some additions I look’d upon to be a most 
material point, and such wherein the very substance of the cause is 
very nearly concern’d; and therefore gladly laid hold on the first 
opportunity of considering it somewhat particularly. 

At the beginning of this remark, I made mention of a bold stroke 
of the Pen, and what that is we shall see in the observation I am now 
going upon. It naturally arises from this same paragraph, and is one 
of the choicest of the whole set: and therefore I cannot but usher it 
in with a special recommendation. 

I observe therefore, that the other book, besides the Anthology, out 
of which the Dr. fetches part of one of these Epigrams, is that 
known Lexicographer, Suidas ; nay, but Suidas in the Letter dusxgov 2 
If you remember a certain passage in your book, the very mention of 
these words cannot but a little startle you: perhaps you have forgot 
it: turning therefore to your 82d page, you will find yourself thus 
directing your speech to your honorable patron. 

““These two quotations” (your meaning plainly is, the omission of 
these two quotations) “ from so known a Lexicographer incline me to 


My 


believe that the remark is very true, p. 245. (m. 244.) of your learned ~ 


examination of his dissertation, that he is got no further than the 
letter Kaa in Suidas.” 3 
Those two quotations you speak of are out of Suidas, lit. K. vv. 
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Kwaids, Kwufjrat, which being in Mr. Stanley’s MS. but not in Dr. 
Bentley’s collection; from thence you infer, that the Dr. hath not 
read Suidas beyond the letter Kérra: now from thence should I have 
inferr’d, that the Dr. did not transcribe Mr. Stanley’s MS. for had he 
transcribed Mr. Stanley’s MS. he could not have miss’d of those two 
quotations. How these two passages out of Suidas came to be want- 
ing in the Dr.’s collection I know not. ’Tis most likely it was purely - 
by oversight iu his digesting and transcribing his collections for the press, 
[Summa festinatione, not. in Epig. 49. p. 40.] which he tells us was 
done in great haste. And I am the rather inclin’d so to believe, be- 
cause in the Dr.’s collection I find the title TAAYKO* (as you well 
observe) wanting in its proper place: which can have been only an 
oversight; that title, with several others being preserved by Suidas, 
v. KaaAluayos: and accordingly, though wanting in the body of the 
collection, yet we find it standing [p. 304.] among the rest in the 
catalogue which the Dr. hath given us of all the works of that Poet. 

As you refer us to the very page where that remark is to be found, 
and indeed that honourable gentleman himself seeming desirous that 
his penetration upon a like occasion should be taken notice of; I 
presume I shall oblige you both by transcribing it. Not every one 
that reads these papers may have that book by him: and besides I 
were ambitious of having in this silly piece of mine some few lines 
at least, that will be unexceptionably good. 

And this (to his eternal scandal be it spoken)’ [Mr. B. p. 244.] 
“isa plain proof that he hath not read over all Suidas. Nay, I have 
reason to suspect, that he is got no further than Karra, which I 
observe here” [I see that little word here, and guess at the meaning of 
it; but how that alters the case, I see not.] “to be the utmost lme of 
his citations. I would not have the reader slight this discovery of mine 
for ’tis as considerable as any of Dr. Bentley’s, that are purely his own.” 

No, Sir, I do not slight it, nor did I at the first reading of it. And 
though there be so many peculiarities in that ingenious gentleman’s 
way of writing, that no man who hath read through (so as to know 
what he is doing) but one half quarter part of his book can be much 
surpris'd at any thing that follows : yet when I came to this particu- 
lar passage, both the matter of it, and that air of satisfaction with 
which it is delivered, struck me with fresh admiration. How! thought 
1; the Dr. so very familiar with the Lexicographers, so conversant 
with Suidas in particular; and yet not got beyond the letter Karra 
in Suidas? ’Tis strange. I cannot suppose that honourable gentleman, 
when he wrote his examination of Dr. Bentley, not to have thoroughly 
read that piece of the Dr.’s which he so often quotes, sc. his Letter 
[p. 147. 158. 166. 170. 191, 192, 193, 194. 196, &c.] to Dr. Mill, 
printed at the end of Malela’s chronology: where he could not but 
have seen the Dr. p. 32. upon the letter A. m Suidas, v. Audiagwy, 
and p. 62. 68. upon the letter 0 vv. “Ojyoos, “Oogevs : upon the letter 
@ V. IIgioxos, p. 85. and p. 12, upon the letter c. v. Zopoxays. After 
all which I cannot see what reason he had to suspect that the Dr. 
was got no further than the letter Kawa in Suidas. 
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But there is a certain proverbial gnoma [Mr. B. p. 140. 285. Vind. 
p- 26.] in our language, which by the help of an extensive charity 
will cover a multitude of that ingenuous gentleman’s c¢dAuara wvy- 
povind, viz. good wits have short memories. How you should have 
been so forgetful, is a thing not so easy to be accounted for. With 
what grace could you say, that you are inclined to believe, that the 
Dr. is not got beyond the letter Kara in Suidas, when in the very 
first page of his collection, you find him in the letter duimgoy? 
*[would be unmannerly in me to say, to your eternal scandal be it 
spoken: but if your complexion will bear a blush, you cannot read 
these lines without changing countenance. You tell us, that the Dr. 
[p. 30.] ought not to he angry at it, if he be treated as he deserves, 
and that you have done it in a plain unaffected stile, [p. 95.] calling 
a spade by its right name. Should I, upon this and the several 
other occasions, which almost every page of your book presents me 
with, treat you as you deserve, and call things by their right names ; 
I know what I should be called myself: unmannerly would be too soft a 
word for me, and perhaps the pen too gentle a weapon for my chastise- 
ment. [Mr, B. 220.| But Iam for sleeping in a whole skin, and therefore 
shall only in the plain unaffected stile tell you; that what you say you 
are inclined to believe, you are not, you cannot be inclined to believe: 
at least you cannot be inclined so to believe upon the reason here 
given. For if the Dr.’s having omitted those two quotations out of 
Suidas, vv. Kwaias, Kwy4ro1, inclined you to believe that he was not 
got beyond the letter Kama in Suidas: then his having quoted Suidas 
in y. éyeiae, should have as strongly inclined you to believe, that he 
was got as far as the letter cuixgdv in Suidas, Give me leave here to 
trifle with you a little, Sir, and answer you in your own way ; for why 
may not I now and then make a flourish with my numbers as well as 
you? turning to Num. 245. in the Dr.’s collection you will find him 
tipon the letter A. in Suidas. In Num. 46. 144. 350. and p. 431. 
Upon the letter ~. Upon the letter », Num. 345. and p. 431. In 
Num. 2. and 92. upon the letter o. I Num. 48. 84. 227. and 344. 
upon the letter 7. In Num. 49. 59. 71. 299. upon the letter o. In 
Num. 210. upon the letter 7. In Num. 42. upon the letter v. “In 
Num. 50. and p. 349. upon the letter ¢. In Num. 193. upon the 
letter y. In Num. 184. upon the letter}. And lastly, in pag. 352. 
upon the letter duzya. 

And now, Sir, what think you of the matter ? Are you still inclined 
to believe, that the remark is true, that the Dr. is got no further 
than the letter Kara in Suidas? Is not this what I called in the be- 
ginning, [Sup. p. 3.] making your court to a young gentleman at 
the expence of your\own modesty? Nay, and is not that honourable 
young gentleman himself most deeply oblig’d to you for your bringing 
the scapes of his pen also under a review 2 

I wonder what the reader thinks of me. Certainly ’tis that I am 
an idle man. What a parcel of figures have I been at the pains of 
drawing together here? And to what end or purpose? What’s any 
body the better for reading such stuff as this? Upon my word I am 
perfectly ashamed of myself, But who can help it? If men will put 
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such things as these into print, in print they must be told of them 
again. For there is no reason in the world for it, that impertinence 
should be a protection to impudence: or that men of worth should 
be made the mock of fools, because they that make them write 
things so wretchedly trifling, that a man of any regard to his own 
reputation, would be ashamed of the scandal of having so mis-em- 
ployed his time as to answer them. 

To come off handsomely with your Kama observation, you have 
no other way left you, than to plead that the Dr. stole all his quota- 
tions out of Suidas, beyond that letter from Mr. Stanley’s MS. In 
answer to which, I need give myself no farther trouble than to turn 
you back to Except. 1. [Supr. p. 19.] to the special mark standing at 
the top of p. 9th to the Dr.’s familiarity with this Lexicographer 
before ever he saw your MS. Except. 4. and to several other things 
before said. But the case of Su1pAs is somewhat particular, and 
therefore I cannot think it foreign to our purpose to bestow upon it a 
special consideration. 

‘This undertaking therefore of collecting the Fragments of Callima- 
chus I have reason to suspect was not with that learned gentleman, 
Mr. Stanley, [Supr. p. 12.] as it was with Dr. Bentley, a design long 
before premeditated, and therefore of a long time carry’d on throughout 
the whole course of his reading; but a late and sudden thought taken up 
upon some special occasion, as probably upon a prospect of publishing 
a new edition of the works of that poet; which had he finished, it 
would in all probability have superseded the labours of those learned 
persons [Dacier, Grevius] that came after him, and Mr. Stanley’s 
Callimachus might have stood to this day (as his Hschylus still doth, 
and is like long so to do) the last edition of that Poet. big 

His first Essays toward this work appear in those papers with which 
you make such a stir, which were once (without his seeking) put into 
the Dr.’s hand, and which are now put into other hands to be shown 
as evidence against the Dr. at the sign of the Half Moon in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. [Sup. p. 14.] That they are an imperfect draught of a 
more compleat work you yourself acknowledge. But the methed in 
which he proceeded in drawing up this imperfect draught, is-perhaps 
more than what you may have yet observed. I must confess I could 
willingly have seen the original itself, but as I think I can do my 
work without it, I were not over eager of satisfying an unnecessary 
euriosity at the hazard of venturing into a place where ’tis so danger- 
eus a thing to express one’s self too familiarly. I think I have even 
without the sight of your MS. made a discovery, which if I can make 
out; let me tell you, Sir, I sball not a little value myself upon it, 
but judge it altogether as considerable as that upon which your 
learned friend so much applauds his own sagacity: and as it is purely 
my own, I hope the reader will not slight it. 

Mr. Stanley therefore having once entered upon this design of col- 
lecting the Fragments of Callimachus, he doth, as upon the like occa- 
sion another man would have done ; that is, he fetches in his first ma- 
terials from such places where they were the most readily found: he 
turns.over the Indices Authorum at the end of several Books, [As 
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Clem. Alexandrinus, Stobzeus, Strabo, Athenzus, Etymolog. Magn. 
Stephan. Byzant. &c.] and from thence hastily transcribes into his 
papers the several passages pointed out to him, v. Callimachus, re- 
serving (as you yourself in part acknowledge) [p. 60.] a more diligent 
perusal of the authors themselves, and a more accurate examination 
of the passages taken out of them to his second thoughts. There was 
not any one author more proper to his purpose than Suidas. But 
Suidas having no Index Authorum, annexed te him, with him Mr, 
Stanley begins, and turns over all that Lexicographer himself from the 
beginning to the end: as for the rest contenting himself, for a time, 
with what the Indexes supply’d him with. . This, I confess, is mere 
conjecture: but a conjecture so manifestly founded upon matter of 
fact, that I dare boldly pronounce it next to a certainty : and whether 
] am too confident, I shall submit to the judgment of the reader upon 
an instance or two by and by to be produced. Now Mr. Stanley 
having taken this course with Suidas in particular, it is impossible 
but that the far greatest part of the quotations out of Suidas in the 
Dr.’s collection should have been anticipated by Mr. Stanley. And 
had that learned gentleman in these papers of his taken the same 
course with many other authors, you would have had, though not 
more of truth, yet a better colour for your accusation. But if you 
will still resolutely maintain it, that the Dr. having seen your MS. 
therefore all the quotations out of Suidas in the Dr.’s collection shall 
have been transcribed from Mr. Stanley, I know not how to clear 
myself of you, but by the help of a distinction. And this distinction 
of mine, Sir, I desire you well to consider, and withal to remember, 
that it will perform the same upon any other author, as upon Suidas: and 
therefore though Suidas be the name we are here upon, yet the Argu- 
ment extends to the whole body of the cause: which will excuse me 
in insisting the more particularly upon it. 

_ Of the quotations out of Suidas therefore I observe some of them 
to stand in that Lexicon with the name of Callimachus affixed to them 
in words at length: others of them to contain some Fragments of 
that poet, or to refer to some passages in him, but without express 
mention of his name. Those of this later sort (as they are not nume- 
rous) I will be at the pains of marking out to you; viz. one quotation, 
Num. 2. one of the quotations (sc. that v. vdaryyos) Num. 42, 
another Numb. 48. Two quotations, Num. 50. and another 88. Now, 
Sir, there are in the Dr.’s collection (as far as you have carried on the 
comparison, that is from Num. 1. to,.Num. 103.) in all about thirty 
quotations out of Suidas, to every one of which, saving those in the 
Numbers here mentioned, you will find added the name of Calliina- 
chus standing in words at length: and every one of those Fragments, 
to which the name of their author is so added, I find you charging 
upon the Dr. as stolen from Mr. Stanley; that single one v. wAyjy, 
Dr. B. p. 352. excepted, though even that also (however by you 
omitted) I am apt to believe upon further search would be found in 
your MS. But of these latter sort, which have not the name of 
Callimachus so added to them, I do not find you mentioning any 
single one of them as taken from Mr, Stanley, and therefore -have 
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some reason to suspect that learned gentleman to have overlook’d 
them. Upon this point I have endeavoured to express myself as 
plainly as I could, and I desire the reader to look over these lines 
again, till he fully takes my meaning. 

Now, Sir, if this observation of mine should hold as to all or but 
the major part of those quotations, it would do me considerable 
service, and that upon more accounts than one. 

1. It absolutely confounds your Kara observation, since in several 

of even thése quotations from Suidas, not (as I presume) to be found 
in your MS. we find the Dr. advanced far beyond Kanra, as in the 
letter o. Num. 2. 7 Num. 48. v. Num. 42. ¢. Num. 50. with others I 
could name. But of this I think you have had enough already. 
- 2. It effectually clears the Dr. from having stolen from your MS. 
those quotations which are in your MS. For if he could of his own 
sagacity fetch out of Suidas such Fragments of Callimachus as had 
not the name of their author joyn’d with them, he cannot be supposed 
to have overlook’d those where the very word Kaaaijwayos staring him 
in the face, could not but have put him in mind [Supr. p. 11.] of his 
common-place book. . 

3. We have here yet another instance of what I have so very often 
observ’'d in the writings against Dr. Bentley ; ‘Phat there is scarce any 
one single article any where advanced against him by way of accusa- 
tion or reproach; which, when thoroughly sifted, doth not turn to 
his acquitment and greater approbation. As in the present case, what 
a plain proof is here of his extraordinary readiness at these sorts of 
studies, [Supr. p. 12.] and with how just an assurance he might make 
that boast (for so, to be sure, you'll call it) beforementioned that he 
thought he could not easily be deceived, in knowing whether a Greek 
verse were ascribed to its proper author; since in so many instances 
here given, meeting with a poor straggling Fragment of this ancient 
Greek Poet, though in a lost, and as it were orphanized condition ; 
yet he presently knew (so well was he acquainted with the whole race 
of them) to whom it belonged, and returned to its right parent. ‘Thus 
while you prefer against the Dr. an accusation of plagiarism, you do 
but the more fully prove to any one that will be at the pains of exa- 
mining into the matter, how rich he is in his own stores, and how 
little a loser by being placed in any coniparison. 

- Cease therefore, let me. beseech you, this your critical war, or 
rather go on still writing till you shall have made him, as generally 
observed and admired at home as he is abroad. 


So Diamonds take a lustre from their foyle, 
And B——y owes his honours toa B——e. [Dispensary.] 


4. But fourthly, and that which I principally intended in making 
this observation, it hath given me the hint of putting the reader, who 
is minded to be satisfied in this affair into the method of doing it for 
himself more effectually than 1 could have done it for him. But in 
order to that, I must put my distinction upon a little farther tryal. 
How the case stands between the quotations from Suidas of the 
former and of the latter sort; and between the Dr.’s collection and 
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Mr. Stanley’s upon that distinction from Num. 1. to Num. 103. hath © 
been already consider’d. From Num, 103. to the end of the Dr.’s 

collection there may be thirty or forty more quotations out of Suidas ; 

of which all the rest are of the former sort, sc. standing there with the 

name of their author added to them: but these few following are of 

the latter sort, sc. referring to passages in Callimachus, but without 

any mention of his name. The quotations under Num. 103. 128. 

193. 227. (vv. KidAsmwy, Exaretov) 233. and 304, (v, “Agredéat.) Now 

to shew the use and application of this distinction. 

In that pithy Peroration which, p. 68. you make upon the main 
body of your proofs against the Dr. you. have these words. Thus 
have I pass’d through many of those Fragments that are capable of 
being placed in their several classes.——And for the rest the reader 
may, as his inclinations lead him, collate the MS. copies (in which 
great variety offers itself out of Athenzeus, the Lexicographers, and 
Scholiasts) with Dr. Bentley’s printed collection. 

With all my heart: most gladly do I joyn with you in your appeal 
to the MS. itself, and I hope these papers may fall into the hands of 
some readers, whose inclinations may lead them to make the experi- 
ment you propose. I would desire no fairer play in this cause than 
to have the Jury bring:in their verdict upon view. 

Let the reader therefore take these papers along with him, go to the 
bookseller’s shop at the sign of the Half Moon in St. Paul’s Church 
yard, call for the Manuscript to be shown there against Dr. Bentley, 
and leisurely collate Mr. Stanley’s collection of the Fragments of 
Callimachus with the Dr.’s. And though I have never seen that MS. 
nor know any thing more of it directly or indirectly than what, Sir, I 
have learned from your book: yet I fansie I can pretty nearly tell the 
reader what he will find there, and what he will not find there. [Mr, 
B. p. 98, 232.] A profound scholar this! (will you say of me now) 
as well read in what he has not seen as in what he has. But such 
things may be done, Sir. You have led me part of my way: and you 
know the proverb, ex ungue leonem. How far I go upon sure grounds, 
sc. upon the authority of your Book, shall be mark’d out by this 
stroak (+): and though for what follows, (saving for here and there 
a Number) I shall be purely upon the conjecture; yet I hope the 
reader will not find me very often mistaken in my guess. 

Of the quotations out of Suidas in Dr. Bentley’s collection of the 
Fragments of Callimachus these following Numbers. 

In Mr. Stanley. 

Num. 1. 41, 42, 43, 44. 46. 49, 50. 53. 59. 66. 68. 71. 82. 84. 
92+; and 110. 144. 182. 184. 210. 227. 232. 238. 249. 279. 288. 
289. 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304. 307, 308, 309, 310. 311, 312, 
313. 338, 339, 340. 344, 345. 350. with five or six more quotations 
out of Suidas, Dr. B. p. 430, 431. 

Note, Some of the Fragments under these Numbers being produ- 
ced from both the Etymologicon and Suidas, perhaps Mr. Stanley may 
have contented himself with one of those authorities for them, and so 
have omitted the reference to Suidas; and others of them containing 
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only single and independent words, perhaps he may not have thought 
them worth the transcribing. But this is mere guess. 
Not in Mr. Stanley. 

The Quotations under Num. 2. 42. 48. 50, 88. 103. 110. (vv. 
"Axecoucia Aavaxy) 128. 227. 233. 245. 304. supr. p. 45. 48. 

And now, Sir, could you yourself, had you pursu’d your topick te 
the end of the chapter, have made more of your MS. against the 
Dr. than I have made of it for you? having scarce left him through- 
out his whole collection one single number not voluntarily surrendered 
up to Mr. Stanley : which yet is so far from convicting him of plagia- 
rism, that the more it appears against him, the more it proves for him. 
For Mr. Stanley having (as ’tis plain he had) read over all Suidas, and 
read him with a design of collecting the Fragments of Callimachus ; 
few of those Fragments which stood there marked out to him with 
the name of their author written upon them can be supposed to have 
escaped his observation: but if many or the greatest part of those of 
the later sort not so marked out to bim; which are to be seen,in the 
Dr.’s collection shall not appear in Mr. Stanley’s; my inference is 
already made: [p. 46, 47.] therefore those Fragments which are in 
Mr. Stanley the Dr. did not transcribe from Mr. Stanley. For since 
for the quotations of this latter sort he must have read Suidas himself, 
he cannot have wanted the help of your MS. for those of the former. 
So that the conclusion from the whole is this; that Mr. Stanley had 
read Suidas thoroughly, but Dr. Bentley had read him more tho- 
roughly. 

"Tis time now that I let you see what I have been doing all this 
while in making such a stir with the quotations out of Suidas. 

“‘ Great variety,” say you, [p. 68.] ‘‘ of the same passages which are 
printed in Dr. Bentley’s collection will the reader (whose inclinations 
shall lead him to make the tryal) find in Mr. Stanley’s MS.” 

Yes, Sir, great variety of that kind undoubtedly he will find. But 
have you many authors that will present him with greater variety than 
Suidas ? | 

Out of Athenzeus. 

Yes; for Athenzus hath an Index Authorum made to him. 

Out of the Lexicographers. 

And most of those Lexicographers too have such Indexes printed 
with them ; and some of the Lexicographers (of one ’tis certain) Mr. 
Stanley may have turned all over. 

And out of the Scholiasts. 

For .some of the Scholiasts also have the like Indexes; and with 
other of the Scholiasts Mr. Stanley may have taken the same course 
that he hath with Suidas. 

Here therefore to the reader, who shall have the curiosity to make 
the experiment you propose, and who shall be endued with the pa- 
tience to go through with it, I shall offer some few cautions, by the 
help of which he may be secured from passing a mistaken judgment. 

1. In the first place therefore, he is not to judge of the Dr.’s col- 
lection by the great variety of its coincidences with Mr. Stanley’s as 
to those Fragments of Callimachus which are taken from such Books 
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as have their Indices Authorum printed with them. These indeed, 
were they all muster’d up together, with our Vindicator’s—in Mr. 
Stanley, bringing them up in the rear would make a terrible show 
against the Dr. as, 

Harpocration, The quotations in Dr. Bentley, n. 1. p. 352, 353, 
354. and n. 319.—in Mr. Stanley. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, The quotations, n. 2, 3. 87. p. 337.4 and 
hn. 133. 145. 187, 188.—in Mr. Stanley. 

Strabo, The quotations, p. 337. 354.+ and n. 104. 112, 113. p- 430, 
431.—in Mr. Stanley. 

Hesychius, n. 58.4 and 229, 230, 231, 232. 352, 353, 354, 3555 
357.—in Mr. Stanley. 

Pindari Scholiastes, [Q. Is not n. 48. in Mr. Stanley, though omit- 
ted in the Vindicator’s tale of the Numbers.] n. 77. 80. p. 352.¢ and 
n. 108, 112. 119, 120, 121, 122. 136. 138. 188. 195, 195, 197, 198. 
—in Mr. Stanley. | 

Etymologicon, n. 12. 17. 19. 28. 36. 40. 44. 53. 66. 67. 86. 
96. p. 349. 351. 467. 469.¢ and n. 129. 130, 131, 132, 147, 148, 
149, 150, 151, 152, 153,, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179. 180, 181, 182, 183, 184,— 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, &c.—in Mr. Stanley. _ 

All or at least the greatest part of these numbers in the Dr.’s col- 
lection, with their leading Fragments, | little doubt, but that the col- 
tator will find in Mr, Stanley’s MS. with far greater variety of the 
same kind out of Athenzus, the Lexicographers, some of the Scho- 
liasts, Servius upon Virgil, Stobzus, Priscian, Hephestion, and some 
others. But then he must consider, that all these authors have Indices 
to them, in which (v. Callimachus) all these Fragments were ready 
pointed out to him. So that Mr. Stanley, in drawing up this imper- 
fect draught, having taken (as most certainly he did) that method of 
fetching in his first materials from the Indexes of Books, where those 
Indexes were tolerably perfect: the Dr.’s coincidencies with Mr. 
Stanley must be proportionably frequent ; and, as to those particular 
authors, far outnumber his additions to it. 

Here therefore the collator is to apply the distinction before made 
upon the quotations out of Suidas, and the inference from ‘thence 
drawn: and to consider whether or no those some additions of the 
Dr.’s own are not such which necessarily imply his having read, and 
that thoroughly too, the authors themselves, out of whom he produces 
his quotations, and consequently such as place him far above, wanting 
the help either of the Index or of your MS. As for instance; the 
Fragment n. 50, is in Mr. Stanley (I conjecture) from Athenzus, 
whose Index supply’d him with it. Is it in Mr. Stanley from Suidas, 
VV. VYeeyecimoy, Olsvorweoy (or at least from the later of them) in both 
which it stands without the name of its author? The Fragment, n. 48. 
may be in Mr. Stanley. But in Mr. Stanley from the Scholiast on 
Pindar, an Index’d Book. Is that manifest reference to this Frag 
ment, Suidas, v. ravagxjs in Mr, Stanley? So that Fragment, n. 227° 
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from Suidas, I doubt not but that the Collator will find in Mr. Stan- 
ley, but from Suidas, v. wovyeos will he find it also from Suidas, v. 
xIAAimwy, Where it stands without the name of its Author? ‘The 
Fragment, n. 245. he will find in Mr. Stanley, but from the Etymolo- 
gicon, whose Index directed him to it: will he find the authority of 
Suidas for the same Fragment, who hath it, but without the name of 
its author. ‘The Fragment, n. 169. he will find in Mr. Stanley from 
the Etymologicon ; but will he also find the emendation and explica- 
tion of that Fragment from the Scholiast on Theocritus, and from 
another place in the Etymologicon. If not, therefore that other 
place in the Etymologicon the Dr. read himself. But this is a thing so 
very certain, that no man who hath but once dipp’d into any chance 
place of the Dr.’s Epist. ad fin. Malel. who hath but just glane’d 
over some few pages of his late answer to Mr. Boyle (though as hasti- 
ly and heedlessly as the man that read it all over in a day,) [Mr. Ben- 
nett’s Appendix, p. 134.] who will but cast his eye upon this his col- 
lection of the Fragments of Callimachus, can entertain the least scru- 
ple concerning it. However, since I have to do with men who will 
not be content with a moderate conviction, I shall desire the reader, 
who will be at the pains of making the experiment, to collate, and 
that somewhat nicely, the Dr. with Mr. Stanley upon the following 
numbers. 

Num. 13, 14, 18. 29. 32. 51. 54, 55.57. 75. (v. Kodvwy)}. and n. 
4. 15, 16. 23. 30, 31. 33, 56. 73, 75.) (v. O77) 126. 168. 186. 207. 
218. 234, 238. 259, 260. 306. 314. 334. 351. 362. 367, 368, 369, 
370, 417. | 

Upon this list of numbers the reader is desir’d to observe, that all 
the Numbers standing before +, together with the quotation produced 
by Dr. Bentley in his Notes on the Epigrams of Callimachus Ep. 39. 
p- 210. are in Mr. Stanley; excepting Num. 18. [P. 36. N. 18. from 
Parrhasius. n. b. not from Stephanus] (v. Teivaxola) which Fragment I 
have as great an assurance as ’tis possible for a man to have in a mat- 
ter of this nature, and which our Vindicator himself with a simplicity 
truly simple acknowledges, Mr. Stanley transcribed from that fore- 
mentioned passage in Parrhasius, marked out to him in Gruter’s Index. 
But of the Numbers followingt there’s not one of them so marked 
out in the Index to Stephanus. Here therefore query, How many of 
these numbers after} are there in Mr. Stanley ? Upon this the collator 
is to make the scrutiny. And if the experiment answers my expecta- 
tion my inferences are plain. 1. That Mr. Stanley did indeed take 
this method of fetching in his Fragments from the Indexes of Books. 
2. Dr. Bentley read over the Books themselves, and was above both 
the Index and Mr. Stanley’s MS. Here are in all, quotations out of 
Stephanus Byzant, forty; of which eleven index’d, sc. ten in the mdex 
to Stephanus; and the other in Gruter’s Index: all these—in Mr. 
Stanley—Not index’d twenty nine,—in Dr. Bentley—Not, I suppose, 
in Mr. Stanley. 

And if this conjecture of mine should hold, I think ’tis pretty 
much to the purpose.’ But where the Indexes are compleatly drawn, 
the like experiment cannot be made. In such cases a great part of 
the Dr.’s quotations must of necessity have been anticipated by Mr. 
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Stanley. Nor need’ J, I think, say more to show the réasonableness of 

this caution, not to judge of the Dr. by the great variety of his co- 

ineidencies with Mr. Stanley, as to his quotations out of such authors, 

Meni the Fragments of Callimachus are marked out in the Indexes. 
or, 

2. Secondly, is he to judge of the Dr. by the great variety of his 
coincidencies with Mr. Stanley, as to his quotations from some few 
particular authors, who may have no such Indexes made to them. 
For with some particular authors Mr. Stanley may have taken the 
same course as he hath with Suidas, and if so, the same effects of it 
will appear in his MS: As for example, I find the Scholiast upon 
Nicander once produced by Dr. Bentley, n. 60. and that the same 
_ Fragment is in Mr. Stanley. Nor within the line of comparison do I 
find any thing more of that Scholiast. But from after n. 103. I find 
the Dr.- producing out of him several Fragments, as n. 139. 140. 201. 
228, 253. 267, 268. &c. Now if Mr. Stanley had after his having 
began his collection read over this Scholiast, those numbers of the 
Dr.’s must also be in Mr. Stanley. The like may be conjectured of 
the Fragments from Ammonius, reo} Ackewy, &e. But the Vindicator 
hath not carried on his comparison far enough for me to go 
here upon any certainty. Now such coincidencies, though never 
so constant, prove no more against the Dr. than that Mr. Stanley and 
he had read the same books. And here, since [ have been at the 
labour of drawing them up, I shall'present the Collator with a list of 
Authors. 

Apollonius Alexand. Artemidorus, Athenagoras, Censorino adjectus 
scriptor, Johannes Charax, Cheroboscus, Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dionysius Halicarnass. Sextus Empiricus, Erotianus, Eusebius, Ful- 
gentius Planciades, Galenus, A. Gellius, Helladii Chrestom. Herodi- 
ani Parecbo!. Hyginus, Julianus, Lucianus, Macrobius, MSS. et Codd. 
inediti, ut Photii Lexicon ineditum, &c. Phlegon Trallianus, Plinius, 
Plutarchus, Proclus in Platonis Timzum, in Parmenid. inedit. in 
Hesiodum, Chrestomathia, Quinctilian. Solinus, Statius Poeta, Te- 
rentianus Maurus, Theodoretus, Tertullianus, Tzetzes (uterque) Varro, 
Scholiaste in Homerum, Didymus, Eustathius, Porphyrius; in Ats- 
chylum, Aratum, Aristophanem, Euripidem, [bin Ovidii, Theocritum. 

Thus have I chosen rather to expose the Dr. to the repeated 
censure of being a Polymathist, (that is, a great scholar, and 
one that hath read a great many books) than to be wanting in. my 
instructions to the reader, whose inclinations shall lead him to collate 
the MS. Out of all these authors will he find in the Dr.’s collection 
somewhat (more or less) either by way of Fragment or Testimonium, 
properly belonging to Callimachus. Qu. How many of these authors will 
appear in Mr, Stanley’s MS. and how often? Some of them ('tis 
likely) will be found there, for some of them (for ought ] know) he 
may have made use of toward his collection, and some particular pas- 
sages out of others of them his course of reading may have casually 
presented him with. But not many of them, I presume, will appear 
there, nor very often. If so: then IL hope the reader will see the 
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reasonableness of this caution; not to judge of the Dr. by the 
(though constant) coincidencies of his collection with Mr. Stanley's 
MS. as to some few particular authors, though unindex’d. For if the 
Dr, shall be found to have turned over so many more books, than 
(after his having begun his collection of the Fragments of Callima- 
chus) Mr. Stanley had ; surely he may be allow’d to have read those 
other few of the same with Mr. Stanley. 

N. 8B. I have ventured to. insert the name of Plutarch into this List. 
For though the quotation out of Plutarch, n. 86. be in Mr, Stanley; 
yet I rather suppose it to have been taken immediately from the Ety- 
mologicon; as n. 103. from Hadr. Junii Animadvers. lib. 4. c. 21. 
marked out in Gruter’s Index to the fourth volume of his Thess 
Crit. Q. isn. 25. 137. there 2 

The Scholiast upon Hschylus I have also (though perhaps too 
boldly) put into this list. The reader, will not, | hope, suppose me 
so unacquainted with the very titles of books, as to make a question 
of Mr. Stanley’s having read (and that most thoroughly) the Scholiast 
upon A’schylus. But the question is, whether he had turned over 
that Scholiast after his having began this collection? For I am not 
here making the comparison between Mr. Stanley and Dr. Bentley, or 
enquiring which of them had read the most books ; but between Mr. 
Stanley’s imperfect draught of a collection of the Fragments of Calli- 
machus, and Dr. Bentley’s most fiinshed collection of them that 
hath ever yet appeared; and who had read most books from after 
their having begun their collections. And let this answer serve once 
for all to what I should otherwise certainly have heard of, that I 
-am reflecting upow the memory of Mr, Stanley.; which he that shall 
say of me, will say a falshood. 

. These two cautions preceding will justifie the reason of the two 
following, as that, 

3. He is not to discount from the Dr. every number, the Fragment 
of which he may find in Mr. Stanley’s MS. And so without more ado 
report it abroad, that he hath been at Mr. Bennet’s Shop, collated the 
MS. and finds matters to stand just as the Vindicator hath related 
them ; that out of the 417 Numbers in the Dr.’s coilection there are 
so many hundreds, tens, and units in Mr. Stanley’s. What a numer- 
ous, appearance of this kind he will be sure to meet with, I have given 
him so fair notice of beforehand, that [ hope he will not be surprised, 
at it. For where a Fragment is preserved but.in one Author, and in 
him correct, there the Dr.’s collection and Mr. Stanley’s must fall in 
with the same words and syllables: for let two men transcribe the 
same quotation from the same Author, I cannot see why it should be, 
to any one, asit seems to have been to our Vindicator, p. 76. a matter of 
admiration, that they should hit upon, not only the same sense, but 
the same words. The reason of this caution! therefore, I hope, the 
reader is satisfied in; that he ought not to discount from the Dr. 
every number, the whole 2d only passage under which without the 
least syllable of variation, a¢ will find in Mr. Stanley. Much less, is 
he, in the, 


a 
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4. Fourth place, to abjudge from the Dr. every Number,’ of 
which only the leading Fragment is in Mr. Stanley; and so, which 
is the Vindicator’s method, for the sake of half a line in Mr. 
Stanley’s MS. to cashier, it may be, a whole page, or two, or more, 
inthe Dr. But here also he is to remember and apply the distinc- 
tion before made upon the quotations out of Suidas, and to take into 
the account the many additions of the Dr.’s own making under every 
number, and to consider not only the quantity of his additions, but 
the quality of them also. And particularly, whether or no those 
additions are not such as would have supported the Number itself, 
though the Fragment, supposed to have been taken from Mr. Stanley, 
had not been there. As for instance, the Fragment, n. 179. is, Ale} 
Tos puixnois pixxa Osodc1 @eol. This Fragment the Collator will un- 
doubtedly find in Mr. Stanley: for ’tis (with only a little difference in 
spelling the word ysxxés) in both the Etymalogicon and Stobus and 
index’d in both these authors. And yet the Dr. did not steal it from 
Mr. Stanley; for ’tis in both Vulcanius and Dacier’s printed collec- 
tions. But in the Dr.’s Collection this same Fragment is produ- 
ced from a new authority, sc. Artemidorus his Oneirocriticks : 
_ which new authority is not in any of the other collections. Qu. 
Is it in Mr. Stanley? If not: then this Fragment would have 
been in the Dr.’s Collection, though it had not been either in the 
Etymologicon, or Stobeus, or Vulcanius, or Dacier, or Mr. 
Stanley: Therefore this Number must not be cashiered. Changing 
‘the name of Artemidori Oneirocritica into Eusebius Prep. Evang. 
The case is exactly the same with the Fragments from Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, 0. 87. 133. Now in such cases, though the Fragment 
itself be in Mr. Stanley, yet the new Authorities from whence it is 
produced makes it the Dr.’s own, and secures to him even the tale of 
his numbers. Instances of this kind I could produce by scores, 
where the Fragment itself would have been in the Dr.’s Collection, 
though it had not been in any of the others. If, therefore, so many 
Fragments would have been in the Dr.’s collection, though they 
should have escaped the observation of all that went before him; 
tis not very likely that many of those Fragments collected by them 
would have escaped the Dr. 

And thus much by way of caution to the Collator of the MS. the 
justness and reasonableness of which I submit to the judgment of the 
impartial, nay, or even the most partial reader. Many more of the 
like nature aud tendency may he collect for himself from the whole 
tenour of my discourse foregoing ; but I have satistied myself in par- 
ticularizing upon these few. Furnished, therefore, with these instruc- 
tions, let him go to the Half Moon, collate the MS. and speak as he 
finds. And so good an opinion have I of my own performance, as to 
hope, that he will find, that I have done even more than my work, 
and answered as well what I have not seen, as what I have. . 

This Suidas hath carried me on (such is the chain of thought) a 
‘wide circumference, and made me launch out into unknown Seas. But 
our Vindicator's appeal to the MS. was a temptation I found myself 
unable to withstand: and whether my discoveries will prove land or 
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clouds will soon be known; unless upon some sudden occasion or 
other the MS. should chance to be called in. | 

I made a kind of promise of managing three or four decads of our 
Vindicator's undeniables in the same manner I have this first. But 
the reader must needs be weary before now of reading such a parcel 
of unedifying lines as these, nor can he think me less weary of writing 
them. But who can help it? Such is the Book I am answering. And 
since I am fallen upon so dry a subject, I were willing to give it a 
thorough examination, and write a book for egregious dullness, and 
elaborate insignificancy, out-doing (if it be possible) even our honest 
Vindicator himself. And so, for a brace of controvertists 1 defie the 
age to match us. I cannot however pass over this Decad, without 
bestowing upon it yet one more remark. 
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Genesis i. 2.] «4ND the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters,’&c. 

It was a prevailing opinion amongst the ancients, that water was 
before all things created in the Heavens. Such was the doctrine 
of Anaximander and Thales : the words of the latter, quoted by 
Cicero,” are, “ Thales enim Milesius qui primus de talibus rebus 
queesivit, aquam dixit esse initium rerum. Deum autem, eam 
mentem, que ex aqua cuncta fingeret.” ‘That such was also the 
opinion of the Hindus may be learnt from the opening of that 
beautiful drama of Sancontala, or the Fatal Ring, translated by 
Sir William Jones—“ Water was the first work of the Creator ; 
and fire receives the oblations ordained by law; the sacrifice is 
performed with solemnity; the two lights of heaven distinguish 
time, the subtil ether, which is the vehicle of sound, pervades the 
universe ; the earth is the natural parent of all increase, and by air 
all things breathing are animated—May Isa, the God of Nature, 
apparent in these eight forms, bless and sustain you.” 

For many other authorities upon this subject, the reader is re- 
ferred to the well-known notes of Grotius, on cap, 16. lib. 1. de. 
veritate Christ. 

Genesis xvi. 3.] And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar her 
maid, the Egyptian, and gave her to her husband Abram to be 
his wife. . 

The people of Florida generally marry one wife, who was 
obliged to continue faithful to her husband. The men, however, 
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did not conceive themselves bound by this law, but connected 
themselves with other women, which custom prevailed amongst all 
the Indian nations of the new world. This connexion was notwith- 
standing always conducted with a deference to the first legitimate 
wife, the others being rather handmaids than wives, acting as ser- 
vants, their children illegitimate, inferior in rank, and incapable of 
inheriting with those of the lawful wife. [Ensayo Cronologico 
parala Hist. de Florida. v. 2. p. 6. 

Genesis xviii. 1.] And the Lord appeared unto Abraham in 
the plains of Mamre; and he sat in the tent door in the heat of 
the day. 

And he lift up his eyes and looked ; and lo, three men stood by 
him: and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent 
door, and bowed himself toward the ground, &c. &c. 

For the hospitality practised in early ages, of which other in- 
stances occur in Scripture,’ the following heathen testimonies may 
be adduced. 

Mithridates, as he sat before the door of his house, perceived the 
Dolonci passing by, and as by their dress and spears they appeared 
to be foreigners, he called to them ; on their approach, he offered 
them the use of his house, and the rites of hospitality. ‘They 
accepted his kindness, and being hospitably treated by hin, re- 
vealed all the will of the oracle, with which they intreated his 
compliance. f[ Herodot. |. 6. c. 35. 

The Lucanians had a law, which enforced the payment of a 
certain fine on any man, who refused admission to a stranger, who 
coming to him at sun-set requested a lodging for the night. [ddian? 
Hist. 1. 3. c. 1. 

The custom in Japan is very similar: at Jazami, where we 
dined, says Thunberg, we were received by the host in a more 
polite and obsequious manner than | ever experienced in any other 
part of the world. It is usual in this country for the landlord to 
go to meet the traveller part of the way, and with every token of 
the utmost submission and respect bid him welcome; he then 
hurries home in order to receive his guests at his house in the same 
humble and respectful manner. [Thunberg’s Travels, v. 3. p. 100. 
also Kampfer's Japan, v. 2. p. 443. 

Genesis, xxxv. 8.] But Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died, and 
she was buried beneath Bethel under an vak.] From the previous 
mention of Deborah,” added to the attention here paid her, we 
may learn that considerable respect was offered to persons in her 
situation. Virgil describes Aineas as performing similar honor te 
his nurse Caieta. 





*-Gen, xix, 1, Job xxxi. $2. 1 Sam. xiii. 10, * Genesis xxiv. 59. 
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Tu quoque litoribus nostris, Aneia nutrix, 
/Eternam moriens famam, Cateta, dedisti ; 
Et nunc servat honos sedem tuus, ossaque nomen 
Hesperia in magna, si qua est ea gloria, signat. 
At plus exsequiis Aineas rite solutis, 
Aggere composito tumull, postquain alta quierunt 
JEquora, tendit iter velis, portumque relinguit. in. lib. 7. 1. 
{In Kempfer’s Japan we have the following account—On the 12th 
of June, at 4 inthe afternoon, the Berklam’s, or Chancellor’s of 
Siam, who hath also the direction .of foreign affairs, mother 
was buried with great pomp and solemnity. ‘Uhe Siamites call 
also their nurses mothers, and those brothers and sisters who sucked 
the same breasts. This was only the Berklam’s nurse, for his 
mother was buried about fifteen months before. [Kampfer’s Japan, 
DB. . os de De 
Genesis, xxxt. 19.]. And Rachael had stolen the images that 
were her father’s.| There can be little doubt but that these 
‘Teraphim were Laban’s Penates, or Household Gods, or symbols. 
of the Divinity, to which they attached a degree of religious vene- 
ration. ‘These images, which originated in piety, would, amongst 
a superstitious people, soon degenerate into objects of idolatry, 
and in this light they are found existing in various parts of the 
world. ‘Thus the Scandinavian prophets, according to Mallet, had 
many of their familiar spirits who never left them, and whom they 
consulted under the form of little idols, [Mallet’s Northern An- 
tiquities, v. 1. 147. 
Genesis xxxiv. 12.] Ask me never so much dowry and gift, and 
I will give according as ye shall say unto me; but give me the 
damsel to wife.| ‘This appears to have been the custom in Homer’s 
days — Thus in Agamemnon’s speech to Nestor concerning 
Achilles,’ he says, 
I have three virgin daughters, from the three 
(Chrysothemis, Laodice, and fair 
Iphianassa,) choosing forth a bride 
He shall conduct her, with no cost of dow’r, 
To his own home; for at my proper. cost 
She shall be dow’r'd as never child before, 


In Japan, we are informed that the more daughters a man hag, 
and the handsomer they are, the richer he esteems himself, it being 
here the established custom for suitors to make presents to their 
father-in-law, before they obtain his davghter, [Lhunberg, v. 5. 

sa) Di ; 

When -a Tartarian girl becomes marriageable, they eover her 
tent with white linen, and put a painted cloth on the top, which is 
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usually tied with red strings; they have also a painted waggon on 
the side of the tent, and this is to be her marriage portion. ‘Those 
who design to marry.observe this signal, and the girl is generally 
given to him who offers the father the most valuable present. [ Huz- 
ways Travels in Persia, v. i. p. 86. | 

Marriages are thus conducted in Africa-—If a man takes a fancy 
to a young woman, it is not considered as absolutely necessary that 
he should make an overture to the girl herself. ‘The first object is 
to agree with the parents concerning the recompense to be given 
for the loss of the company and services of their daughter. ‘The 
value of two slaves is a common price, unless the girl is thought 
very handsome ; in which case the parents will raise their demand 
very considerably—if the lover is rich enough, and willing to give 
the sum demanded, he then communicates his wishes to the damsel, 
but her consent is by no means necessary to the match, for if the 
parents agree to it, and eat a few kolla nuts, which are presented 
by the suitor as an earnest of the bargain, the young lady must 
either have, the man of their choice, or coutmue unmarried, for 
She cannot afterwards be given to another. If the parents attempt 
it, the lover is authorised, by the laws of the country, to seize 
upon the girl as his slave. [Parker’s Travels, p. 266. 

L’on nomme Pariam une somme determinée que le pére de 
Pépoux, ou le chef de sa famille donne au pére 4e la fille, quel- 
ques jours avant le mariage, comme le prix de la fille quil achete 
pour son fils—En remettant la somme il dit a haute voix devant 
un Brame, et les parens assemblés, “ lor est 4 vous, et la fille est 
a moi’—le pére de la fille répond de méme tout haut “Vor est a 
moi, et la filleest a vous.” Le Pariam n’est done autre chose 
qu'un achat que le mari fait de sa femme: aussi le mot Collon- 
gradon, qui signifie qu'un homme est marié, veut dire proprement 
qwil a acheté une femme. [Sonnerat, vi. p. 121. 

The same custom prevails in the Island of Formosa. See 
account by Candidius—Churchill’s Collect. vi. p. 531.—It is 
also noticed as common in India by Crawford, Sketches of 
Hindus, v. 1. 5.; and by Herodotus, amongst the Babylonians, 
lib. 1. c. 196. . 

Genesis xxxi. 18.] It is a present sent unto my Lord Esau.] 
Agreeable to the Eastern custom, the Japanese neither visit each 
other, nor the Dutch, without sending some present previous to 
their coming. These presents are made more for form’s sake than 
for their value, which generally is very trifling. They frequently 
consist of a fresh fish, or the like, but are always made with some 
degree of pomp ; for instance, on a small table made for the pur- 
pose, and covered with paper folded in some particular shape. 
When the grandees of the country, who are considered as princes, 
were on board to see our ship; each of them sent our captain a 
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present, which consisted of a tub full of Sakki, and a few dried 
-spotted Sepiz (cuttle fish), a fish which is im great request with 
these people. [Thunberg’s Travels, v. 3. p. 72. also Kampfer’s 
Japan, v. 2. p. 395. : 

Almost every intercourse in China, between superiors and in- 
feriors, is accompanied or followed by reciprocal presents; but 
those made by the former are granted as donations, while those on 
the part of the latter are accepted as offerings. [Macartney’s 
Embassy, v. 3. 45. | 

It is usual with the Laplanders, as in the East, never to wait on 
a superior without a present; if they have occasion to attend a 
magistrate, or a clergyman, they bring them either a cheese, a hare, 
partridge, sea or river fish, a lamb, some venison, a rein-deer’s 
tongue, buiter, a quantity of down feathers, or something of the 
like kind. In return for his present, he never goes back empty, 
but receives ‘either some tobacco, or a bottle of mead, a keg of 
beer, some ginger and spices, or in short whatever is at hand, 
which may be supposed acceptable. The same custom prevails 
amongst the Muscovites. [ Acerbi’s Travels, v. 2. 281. 

Jonas Hanway, p. 15., mentions it as the usual practice in 
Persia. 

Genesis xli. 42.1] And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See I have 
set thee over all the land of Egypt—and Pharaoh took off his 
ring from his hand, and put it upon Josepi’s hand.] ‘The custom 
of showing a ring as a mark of authority is of very ancient date ; 
Crauford, in his Sketches of the Hindus,” relates an anecdote 
illustrative of its existence in India; and it is stated in Cullen’s 
account of Mexico,* that when Montezeuma had occasion to send 
two of his courtiers on a particular mission, he delivered to them a 
certain gem, which he always wore hanging at his arm, and served 
in place of a seal asa sign of his commands. | 

Genesis xliv. 5.] Is this the cup whereby indeed he divineth ? 

In every nation we find claims to mysterious and superstitious 
modes of penetrating into futurity ; it would be too much to as- 
sert that the followig remedies against theft were derived from any 
traditional knowledge of the use of such vessel as the cup of 
Joseph, but their similarity deserves attention. 

The king, who was one of our company this day at dinner, I 
observed, took particular notice of the plates; this occasioned me 
to make him an offer of one, either of pewter or earthenware— 
he chose the first, and then began to tell us the several uses to 
which he intended to apply it. Two of them were so extraor- 
dinary, that [ cannot omit mentioning them. | He said, that when- 
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ever he should have occasion to visit any of the other islands, he 
would leave this plate behind him, at Tongataboo, as a sort of 
representative in his absence, that the people might pay it the same 
obeisance they did to himself in person. He was asked what had 
been usually employed for this purpose before he got this plate, 
and we had the satisfaction of learning from him, that this singular 
honor had been hitherto conferred on a wooden bowl, in which he 
washed his hands. The other extraordinary use to which he meant 
to apply it, in the room of his wooden bowl, was to discover a 
thief; he said, that when any thing was stolen, and the thief could 
not be found out, the people were all assembled together -before 
him, when he washed his hands in water in this vessel, after which 
it was cleaned, and then the whole multitude advanced, one after 
another, and touched it in the same manner as they touch his foot 
when they pay him obeisance. If the guilty person touched it, he 
died immediately upon the spot, not by violence, but by the hand 
of Providence; and if any one refused to touch it, his refusal was 
a clear proof that he was the man. [Cook’s 3d Voyage, b. 2. ¢. 8. 

The method taken by the Noaaids, or Lapland Priests, to recover 
stolen goods, is this :—-He comes into the tent where he has reason 
to suspect the thief is to be found, and pouring a quantity of 
brandy into a dish, which then reflects the features of any person 
looking into it, he makes a number of grimaces over it,’and ap- 
pears to consider it with very great attention. After some length 
of time employed in this way, he takes the suspected Laplander 
aside, charges him with the fact, declares that he saw his face 
plainly in the dish, and threatens to let loose a swarm of Zanic 
flies upon him, who shall torment him until he makes restitution. 
[ Acerbi’s Travels, v. 2. 312. 

A mode very similar to the above is also practised in Africa. 
See Fist. Sierra Leona. 

Genesis xli. 54. And the dearth was in all lands, but in all 
the land of Egypt there was bread.} In the reign of the Emperor 
Ching Tang, there was no rain for seven years together; according 
to computation this happened in China at the same time, that the 
7 years’ famine was in Egypt. ‘Lhe diviners advised to mix human 
blood in the sacrifices which were offered to heaven and earth. 
‘The Emperor answered, I ask water of heaven that my people 
may live, if I kill men for sacrifices, it is contradicting myself, 
killing those for whose lives | pray. The Emperor fasted, cut 
his hair and nails, (the Chinese put great value upon both), he put 
his chariot into mourning, and clothed himself in white lamb-skins. 
[Fernandez Navaretti’s account of China, Churchill’s Coll. y. 1. 
p. 114. 

Mr. Maurice, in his ‘ Indian Antiquities, mentions the same 
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circumstance, to prove, as he says, that the Chinese really did, 
either traditionally or by revelation, entertain a rooted behef of 
the pacification of the Divine Being by means of a human oblation 
of royal descent and of distingnished piety. ‘The account of 
Martinius varies from the former, mas much as it states, that the 
king himself became the devoted victim.’ he aged king says, that 
that author having subjected himself to certain preparatory cere- 
monies, esteemed indignities in China, barefooted, covered over 
with ashes,*-and in the posture of a condemned criminal, ap- 
proached the altar of sacrifice, where with suppliant hands he 
entreated heaven to launch the thunderbolt of its wrath, and 
accept the life of the monarch as an atonement for the sins of ‘the 
people. In the annals of China this solemn fact 1s recorded to have 
happened in the 18th century before Christ, the same in which, 
according to Usher, and the chronology of our Bibles, the 7 years’ 
famine happened in Egypt. | | 

Genesis xlvil. 19. Wherefore shail we die before thine eyes, 
both we and our land? buy us and our land for bread, and we 
and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh, &c.} ‘Whe Arabians 
inhabiting the barren deserts between Barbary and Egypt, live in 
great misery and want. ‘The soil produces no corn, and all the 
labor and industry of the inhabitants of some few villages, are only 
rewarded with a plentiful harvest of dates; besides they are a 
numerous mulfitude. When they come to buy corn, and their 
money falls short, they leave their sons in pawn in great numbers, 
and if the money Le not paid ona certain day, they are claimed 
for slaves, and a ransom 1s put upon them, amounting to three or 
four times the debt. [Leo and Marmi’s Disc. of Africa. 
Harris's Coll. v.1. 310. | 

Mr. Parke, in his account of Africa,’ states famine to be one 
of the great causes of slavery, he says—“ There are many in- 
stances of freemen voluntarily surrendering up their liberty to save 
their lives. During a great scarcity, which lasted for three years 
_m the countries of the Gambia, great numbers of people became 
slaves in this manner. Dr. Laidley assured me that, at that time, 
many free men came and begged, with great earnestness, to be put 
upon. his slave chain, to save them from perishing of hunger. 
Large families are very often exposed to absolute want; and as the 
parents have almost unlimited authority over their children, it 
frequentiy happens, in all parts of Africa, that some of the latter 
are sold to purchase provisions for the rest of the family. Every 
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evening during my stay at Wonda," I observed five or six women 
come to the Mausa’s house, and receive each of them a certam 
quantity of corn. As | knew how valuable this article was, durmg 
such a scarcity, 1 inquired of the Mausa, whether he maintamed 
these poor women from pure bounty, or expected a return when 
the harvest should be gathered in. ‘ Observe that boy, (said he, 
pointing to a fine child about 5 years of age,) his mother has sold 
him to me for 40 days’ provision for herself and the rest of her 
family ; | have bought another boy in the same manner.’—The 
mother was much emaciated, but had nothing cruel or savage in 
her countenance ; and when she had received her corn, she came 
and talked to her son, with as much cheerfulness as if he had still 
been under her care. : 

Genesis 1.2. And the physicians embalmed Israel.| Herodo- 
tus,” and Diodorus Siculus,* give a very particular account of the 
mode of embalming—lI shall insert the latter as being rather more 
minute and interesting. ‘ Those who have the charge of burying 
the body, have learnt the art from their ancestors. ‘They give 
an account to the family of every thing which will be required, 
and receive their instructions as to the manner in which they would 
have the body interred. When every thing is arranged, the body 
is delivered to those, whose peculiar office it is to take charge of 
it. ‘Their chief (who is called the Scribe), haying laid the body 
upon the ground, marks out how much of the left side towards 
the bowels is to be opened, upon which the Paraschistes, or dis- 
sector, with an Ethiopian stone, makes an incision to a certain ex- 
tent prescribed by law, and having done it, he immediately rums 
off, pursued and execrated by all present, who cast stones after 
him, as if he were guilty of some dire offence, looking upon him 
as a hateful person, for having wounded and offered violence to 
the body. : 

The Taricheute, or Embalmers, are, on the other hand, held in 
great honor, As companions of the priests, and sacred persons, 
they are admitted into the temple. Onapproaching the body, one 
of them thrusts up his hand through the wound into the breast of 
the corpse, and draws forth all the intestines, leaving the reins and 
the heart—another cleanses the bowels, washing them in Pheeniciau 
wine, mixed wiih aromatic spices. Having washed the body, they 
anoint it all over with oil of cedar, and other precious ointments, 
for the space of 40 days together ; after this it is well rubbed with 
myrrh, cmnamon, &c. calculated to perfume as well as preserve 
the body. It is then delivered to the kindred of the dead, with 
every member so perfect and entire, that no part of the body seems 
to be altered. ‘Che hairs of the eye-lids. and eye-brows are pre- 
served, and the very features of the face retain their original form. 
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Such indeed is the perfection of the art, that the Egyptians, by 
preserving the bodies of their ancestors in stately monuments, 
are enabled to trace the countenance of those whe were buried 
many years before they themselves were born. | 

Mr. Glasse, im his account of the Canary Isles, gives the follow- 
ing account of the method adopted by the early inhabitants for 
preserving the bodies of their ancestors.—“ When any of their 
nobles died, they brought out the corpse, and placed it in the sun, 
took out the bowels and entrails, which they washed, and then 
buried in the earth; the body they dried, and swathed round with 
bandages of goat-skins, and then fixed it upright in a cave, clothed 
with the same garments which the deceased wore when alive. 
Some of their bodies were put into chests, and afterwards deposited 
in a kind of stone sepulchres. ‘There were certain persons among 
them, whose profession it was, and who were set apart for the 
purpose of preparing the dead bodies for burial, and making up 
the tombs, and, excepting those bodies which were placed upright 
in the caves, all the others were laid with their heads towards the 
North. The kmg could be buried only in the cave of his an- 
cestors. Not many years ago, two of these embalmed bodies were 
taken out of a cave; they were entire, and as light as a cork, but 
quite fresh, and without any disagreeable smell; their hair, teeth, 
and garments, were all sound and fresh. [Glasse’s Canary Isles, 
74 & 151. 

The Persees do not bury their dead, but having embalmed their 
bodies with divers sorts of drugs and spices, place them in niches, 
and cover them with nets, in order, according to their several 
families, but their flesh drieth with their bones, and when grown 
stiff they seem as if they were alive, and every one knows his 
ancestors for many descents. [Benjamin de Tudela—AHarris 
Coll.-v. 1. p. 551. 

Mr. Southey’s beautiful description of the perfection of the art 
of embalming may not be unacceptable to the reader. 

So well had the embalmers done their part 

With spice and precious unguents, to imbue 

The pertect corpse, that each had stili the hue 
Of living man, and every limb was still 
Supple, and firm and full, as when of yore 
Its moticn answered to the moving will. 

The robes of royalty which once they wore, 

Long since had mouldered off, and left them bare: 
Naked upon their thrones behold them there 
Statues of actual flesh,—a fearful sight ! 

Their large and rayless eyes 
Dimly reflecting to that gem-born light, 
Glaz’d, fix’d, and meaningless—yet, open wide, 
Their ghastly balls belied - 
The mockery of life in all beside. Southey’s Kehama. b. 16. st. 10. 
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PART II. 
Of the Effects of Climate upon Human Characters. 


Man possesses not only a greater versatility of mind than the lower 
animals, but he is also endowed with a greater pliancy of bodily frame. 
While the range of most of the animals is confined to one climate or 
one region, man exists with ease in them all. From the frozen moun- 
tains of Greenland to the burning deserts of Zaara, wherever animal 
life is found, the human species appears. Vicissitudes of heat and 
eold, which instantly prove fatal to the animal tribes, are endured 
without. much inconvenience by man; he can fortify hiniself against. 
the perpetual frosts of the Arctic and Antarctic regions, and he can 
provide against the scorching rays of the tropical sun. He can explore 
the snowy summits of the Glaciers, of the Alps, or Andes, and he can 
resist for a time the suffocating vapors of an oven. | 

In the case of those few animals which can endure the vicissitudes 
of climate, a remarkable change is produced by its influence. The 
wool of the European sheep is converted into hair in the torrid zone ; 
and the dog of a temperate region, when removed to a frozen climate, 
assumes a thick covering suited to his new situation. The effects of a 
change of climate upon the external appearance of the human species, 
are not very remarkable. But upon the individual its effects are 
insignificant, it fails not in the lapse of ages to produce very remarkable 
effects upon his descendants. The native of Guinea, and the inhabit- 
ant of Great Britain differ scarce less from one another in external 
appearance, color, hair, and features, than the dog of Italy differs 
from the dog of Kamtchaska. 

So great indeed is the diversity observed between the inhabitants of 
different regions of the earth, that many philosophers have been induced 
to assert, that mankind are not all sprung from the same family, but. 
that they are derived from a variety of original stocks, of which the 
primitive forms and qualifjcations corresponded to those of their present 
descendants; that there was, for example, an original parent for 
the European, another for the Negro, a third for the Tartar, and 
so forth. 

This question is materially connected with our present inquiry ; for 
it is of evident importance towards the ascertainment of the causes 
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of the diversity of human characters, previously to the decision whether 
men are all of the same family or not. The investigation of this question 
likewise will lead us to discover the more remarkable effects of climate 
upon the bodily frame of man; a subject which is mtimately ¢on- 
nected with its effects upon his mind; for it is well known that the 
body cannot be seriously affected without a corresponding influence 
upon the mind; and that the affections of the mind produce.remark- 
able effects upon the body. | 

I shall therefore begin my inquiries concerning the effects of climate 
upon the human character with an examination of the question con- 
cerning the common, or multiplied original of the human species. 


ae Le 


SEcT. I. 
Of the cause of the diversities among the tribes of men. . 


The more striking diversities among the human race have been 
reduced to six: Ist, The European, 2d, The Samoeide, 2d, The 
Tartar, 4th, The Hindoo, 5th, The Negro, and 6th, The American. 

The first of these classes, the European, need not here be described. 
It is only necessary to remark, that under it are comprehended not only 
the actual inhabitants of Europe, but likewise the Circassians, Georg- 
ians, Mingrelians, the inhabitants of Asia Minor, of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and of the northern parts of Africa. The Samoeide is 
of a low stature, squat form, with a tawny complexion, and large head, 
and of very weak intellectual powers. Under this class are compres 
hended, besides the inhabitants of that part of Tartary from which the 
name is derived, the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, the Esquimaux 
Indians, the Kamtchadales, and the inhabitants of ‘Terra del Fuege. 
The Tartar is of a sallow color, middle stature, with flat features, and 
the upper part of the visage uncommonly broad. To this class belong 
the inhabitants of a great part of Asia distinguished by the name of 
Tartars, as also the Chinese and Japanese. ‘The Hindoo is tall and 
thin, of an olive complexion and effeminate disposition, and to this 
class not only the inhabitants of the East Indies, but also the Persians, 
Arabians, and natives of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean may be re- 
duced. The Negro is a stout, swarthy race of men, with flat noses, 
thick lips, and woolly hair, which inhabits the greatest part of Africa, 
the island of New Holland, and some other places. And the Ameri- 
can, who is of a copper color, with straight, black hair, and a well-pro- 
portioned form, inhabits the greatest part of the continent, from which 
he derives his name. Under this enumeration are not included various 
subordinate races, which occupy particnlar districts of the earth, or 
are scattered among other tribes, and are of a more peculiar and 
anomalous structure. Such are the Dondos, or white Negroes, whose 
skin and hair is of a dead white, instead of the usual swarthy color, 
and their eyes red. hese are also called Albinos, a name, however, 
which more properly belongs to a similar race found among the African 
Moors, and even among Europeans. Such also are-the Kakkerlaks, or 
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moon-eyed Indians of the Isthmus. of Darien, a small race of men of 
the same external appearance, and whose eyes are so weak, that they 
‘can scarcely endure the light. Such too are the Patagonians, a people 
ef gigantic stature found near the southern extremity of the American 
continent. The Cretins, or Idiots, who inhabit certain’ vallies of the 
Alps, may also be added to this list of peculiar and anomalous races. 

Without at present taking notice of these last mentioned peculiari« 
ties, let us confine our attention to the more extensive classes ‘first 
enumerated, and inquire whether their diversified appearance ‘can 
fairly be ascribed to the effects of the climates in which they are found, 
or impels to the conclusion that they have originally sprung from a 
different parentage. 

As far as the effects of climate upon the human body are known 
and ascertained, they are precisely such as are exhibited in the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants of the different regions of the globe. The 
effect of extreme heat is to blacken the skin and swell the features.» 
Extreme cold has effects which are not very dissimilar; for an inter- 
rupted perspiration ¢ discolors and darkens the skin,’ and distorts the 
features and form, from their just proportions. Hence the inhabitants 
of the torrid and frigid zones have perhaps a greater resemblance to 
each other, than either bear to their nearer neighbours in temperate 
climates. Intermediate degrees of heat and cold will naturally pro- 
duce intermediate alterations upon the outward appearance ; a con- 
clusion which is fully justified by an examination of the inhabitants of 
the intermediate climates. 

“‘ Man,” says Buffon, ‘ white in Europe, black in Africa, yellow in 
Asia, and red in America, is still the same animal, tinged only with the 
color of the climate. Where the heat is excessive, as in Guinea and 
Senegal, the people are perfectly black; where less excessive, as in 
Abyssinia, the people are less black; where it is more temperate, as in 
Barbary and in Arabia, they are brown; and where mild, as in Europe 
and Lesser Asia, they are fair.” (Nat. Hist. b. 5.) 

But it has been objected, that according to this doctrine, all people 
at the same distance from the equator, should uniformly be of the same 
color, which is by no means agreeable to fact. ‘The Chinese are white. 
within the tropics; the Negroes are black in a high southern latitude ; 
while the Americans are red from one extremity of their vast continent 
to the other. In answer to this objection we have only to observe, 
that climate depends upon a great variety of circumstances, as well as 
upon the mere degree of latitude. Insular, or continental situation, 
the vicinity of mountains, of sandy deserts, of rivers, of marshes, of 
the sea, all have a very powerful influence in determining the heat, 
moisture, and other qualities of a climate. ‘Thus it happens that on 
account of its very elevated situation, and the neighbourhood of the 
ocean, the province of Quito, in Peru, ‘enjoys, almost under the line, 
the coolness of a temperate climate. And it appears to be in conse- 
quence of the great uniformity of heat and cold all over the continent 
oi America, that so little diversity is exhibited in the appearance of its 
inhabitants, The winters are severe, even in the tropical regions of. 
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that continent, and the heat of summer is intense even in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Labrador. 

It has farther been objected to the hypothesis of all mankind having 
originated from a common stock, that, on this supposition we cannot 
conceive how the necessary emigrations could have been performed in 
early ages ; or how continents and islands, so widely distant from 
one another, should have so long ago received inhabitants from the 
place of abode of the primeval pair. This objection had more weight 
before the geographical discoveries of some of our recent navigators : 
because then it was believed that the continent of America was removed 
to a very great distance from the old continent: so that it was dif- 
ficult to conceive how it could have derived its inhabitants from the 
old world, in those ages when navigation was necessarily in its infancy. 
It was found, however, in the last voyage of Captain Cook, that in 
the northern parts of the Pacific Ocean, the Asiatic and American 
continents in ene place approach so near, that the one is visible from 
the other; and even this narrow strait is interrupted by islands. The 
one continent might therefore have been easily peopled from the other, 
even when the art of navigation was in a very rude state. Islands 
which are at a great distance from any continent have probably been 
peopled in consequence of the ill-constructed barks of early tribes 
having been driven out of their course by unexpected storms ; and we 
have in the same voyage of ourcelebrated navigator a detail-of an 
accident of this kind which serves greatly to confirm the hypothesis. 

But the objection apparently of greatest weight against the supposi- 
tion of all mankind having sprung from the same stock, remains yet to 
be mentioned. When whites are transplanted into torrid regions or 
blacks into temperate climates, they do not lose the characteristics of 
their native countries. The negro continues black in America, or in 
the more temperate regions of Europe, while the European retains his 
complexion, although exposed to the burning suns of the East or West 
Indies. Nay, what is much more remarkable, the descendants of this 
Negro or European, through many generations, continue of the same 
complexion with their progenitors, though born in a very different cli- 
mate. ‘‘ There have been,” says Lord Kaimes, ‘‘ four complete gene- 
rations of negroes in Pennsylvania, without any visible change of 
color; they continue jet black as originally. The Moors in Hindostan 
retain their natural color, though transplanted there more than three 
centuries ago. And the Mogul family continue white, like their 
ancestors the Tartars, though they have reigned in Hindostan above 
four centuries.” (Sketches of the Hist. of Man. prel. dis.) 

This argument has been considered as altogether unanswerable by 
those who maintain that men have sprung from a variety of original 
stocks; it therefore deserves a full investigation. And in the first 
place it may be remarked, that as the effects of climate are slow and 
progressive in producing the original change of color, which is not 
accomplished but after a succession of yvenerations ; so the process of 
the restitution of the natural complexion must be equally gradual and 
progressive. Hence though a very trifling difference only can be dis- 
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coverable in the course of one or two generations, yet when the number 
of generations is considerable, the effects of climate will be very dis- 
cernible, whether in changing or restoring the complexion. 

Indeed there is not wanting very respectable testimony, that the 
difference is perceptible even in a single generation. “ The children,” 
says the Abbe Raynal, “ which the Africans procreate in America, are 
not so black as their parents were. After each generation the differ- 
ence becomes more palpable, It is possible, that after a numerous 
succession of generations, the men who have come from Africa would 
not be distinguished from those of the country into which they may 
have been transplanted.” It deserves likewise to be remarked, that 
the climates in which successive generations of Negroes are to be met 
with, particularly those of America and the West Indies, are not cal- 
culated to produce rapid changes in their complexion. Neither has 
the subject met with the accurate examination which it merits: nor 
have such experiments been instituted as might tend to illustrate what 
is doubtful in it. 

Again, we have well-authenticated historical facts which serve to 
prove, that in the lapse of ages, climate has suthcient power to produce 
the most remarkable of the observed diversities among the human race. 
On the African Negro Coast are several small settlements,” originally 
established by the Portuguese ; one of the most considerable of which 
is at Mitomba, a river in Sierra Leone. In this settlement there are 
people still called Portuguese, who are bred from a mixture of the 
first Portuguese discoverers with the natives. In their complexion, 
and the woolly appearance of their hair, these people have become 
perfect Negroes, although they still retain a smattering of the Portu- 
guese language. Here then we have pretty direct evidence that in 
process of time a scorching sun will produce a race of negroes. 

On the other hand, if we can give credit to the testimony of ancient 
historians, we are likewise possessed of evidence that climate has suf- 
ficient powers, in the lapse of years, to change the Negro into the 
ruddy European. Herodotus relates, that the Colchi were black, and 
that they had crisped hair. ‘These people were a detachment from 
the Ethiopian army, which had followed Sesostris in his celebrated 
expedition into Asia, and settled in that part of the world where Col- 
chis is usually represented to have been situated. But that district of 
country forms the modern Circassia, so celebrated for the fair com- 
plexions and beauty of its inhabitants. We have, therefore, good rea- 
son for believing that the fair Circassians are the lineal descendants of 
a sooty race of Ethiopians. 

A very striking illustration of the assimilating powers of climate is 
afforded in the case of the Jews. This tribe is scattered over the whole 
face of the earth, and though naturalized in every soil, it is still pre- 
served distinct from the rest of mankind. ‘The Jews, on account of 
the prejudices of religion and other causes, never intermarry with any 
but those of their own sect. If, therefore, they are assimilated to the 
people among whom they reside, this cannot be ascribed to a mixture 
of races. Yet it is found that the English Jew is white, the Portu- 
guese brown, the American olive, and the Egyptian swarthy; so that 
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there are, in fact, as many different species of Jews, as there are 
countries in which they reside: a diversity which can scarcely be ac- 
counted for from any other cause than the influence of climate. 

An analogical argument of considerable weight may be drawn from 
the observed effects of climate on some of the animal tribes. ‘The 
dog, it is well known, in different regions of the world, exhibits diver- 
sities of appearance fully as striking as any that can be observed in 
the human species. It may, indeed, be objected that the varieties of 
the dog species have not all originally proceeded from a single pair ; 
although the most esteemed Naturalists, and among the rest Buffon, 
are decidedly of this opinion. But if this be doubtful as to the dog, 
the same objection will not exist in the case of the hog; as the history 
of the introduction of this animal into certain regions of the earth can 
be accurately ascertained. 

_ It is a curious fact, that in his anatomical structure, the hog has a 

nearer resemblance to man, than almost any other animal has; and 
this resemblance is said also to hold in the peculiar qualities of its 
flesh, its fat, and its hide. There is, besides, this further analogy, 
that the hog, like man, can endure the effects of the most opposite 
climates, at the same time that his external appearance is remarkably 
modified by their influence. Thus, according to the researches of 
Professor Blumenbach, the hovs of Cuba are double the size of those 
of Europe; a greater diversity than that between the heights of the 
Patagonian aud European. The hogs of Piedmont are all black; in 
Bavaria they are reddish brown ; and in Normandy all white. Again, 
the Norman hogs have long and soft hair, instead of bristles, and 
stand very long on their hind legs. Swine with solid hoofs are found 
in large herds in Hungary, Sweden, &c.; and those, which were first 
carried over by the Spaniards to Cuba, degenerated into a monstrous 
aace, with hoofs which were half a span in length, &c. So that the 
varieties found among this race of animals, are at least equally. remark- 
able with those which have arisen among the human species; and like 
them descends through successive generations. 

But it may be said that there are many peculiarities among the races 
-of men, which cannot with any probability be ascribed to the effects 
of climate, and which therefore seem to prove the existence of separate 
original stocks. Such a peculiar race are the Kakkerlaaks or moon- 
eyed Indians of Darien, whose diminutive bodies, dead white skin and 
hair, and feeble red eyes, cannot be occasioned by mere climate, 
as in their immediate neighbourhood we find tribes very different in 
external appearance. Such too are the inhabitants of Patagonia, 
whose gigantic stature and robust limbs cannot be ascribed to a cli- 
mate, in the vicinity of which are the people of Terra del Fuego, re- 
markable for the very opposite qualities. 

Some of these peculiar races seem evidently to have had an acci- 
den tal origin; and cannot be said to be directly occasioned by cli- 
mae. Of such accidental anomalies we have examples in the Dondoes, 
or white negroes, who, though differing so remarkably from the rest 
of that race, are born of common negro parents, in whom generally 
no peculiarity is at all discernible. But when such a peculiarity arises 
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accidentally, it is the natural tendency of the human constitution, that 
it should descend to the offspring of the mdividual. ‘There are found 
among the negroes, families of Dondoes or Albinos; and the peculi- 
arity is diminished or encouraged according as it is checked or pro- 
pagated by marriage. Races of European Albinos are also found in 
the valleys of the Alps, where those Cretins, Gortres, or swelled 
throated idiots are found. In this last case the peculiarity seems 
partly due to. climate; but accident seems. likewise to have a share 
in it, as it is well known that idiocy, once introduced, is apt to de- 
scend in a family. 

That a bodily peculiarity, however accidentally it may arise, has a 
tendency to descend in a family, is sufficiently proved by the case of 
the sex-digitaire, or person with six fingers on each hand, recorded by 
Maupertuis. The children of this person had some of them six fingers 
and some of them not; and their children had still some remains of 
this peculiarity, though in a less degree than their parents. Should 
we, however, suppose the sex-digitaire to have found a wife possessed 
of the same peculiarity, there is reason to believe that a race of per- 
sons distinguished by six fingers would have been produced. ‘ 

In the Philos. Trans. for 1732, there is an account given by Mr. 
Machin of a very singular peculiarity of the human species. It is of - 
an individual whose body was covered with a kind of scales or rather 
spines, having some resemblance to the quills of a hedgehog or por- 
cupine. The children of this man had the same peculiarity ; and M. 
Blumenbach informs us, that in 180i, he saw two grandsons of this 
person, who perfectly resembled, in this respect, their grandfather 
and father. 'The spines or excrescences were of an irregular prisma- 
tic form, generally forked or split at the extremity; and the largest 
were about three lines m diameter. If they were forcibly removed, 
blood immediately followed; and if they dropped off from fever or 
Other causes, they were gradually renewed. A Frenchman of this 
description, named Lambert, is particularly described in the bul- 
letin de la Societ. Philom. for 1802. Two brothers of this family 
were then at Paris, the one of 24, and the other of 14 years of age. 
The body of the eldest was entirely covered with spies, except the 
head, and the inside of the hands and feet. The youngest was naked 
in several places, particularly about the breast; but certain brown 
spots on those parts sufficiently indicated, that in time he would 
become as rough as his brother. The spines on the back of the hand 





t Stedman, in his narrative of an expedition to Surinam, informs us of a 
tribe of people, known by the name of Accorees, who lived among the rebel 
Seramaca negroes. This heterogeneous race are so deformed in their hands 
and feet, that while some have three or four fingers and toes on each hand 
or foot, others have only two, which resemble the claws of a lobster, or 
rather limbs that have been cured after mutilation by fire or some other ac- 
cident. Having seen but two himself, and that at too great a distance to 
take a drawing of them, he does not pretend to vouch for the accurate 
truth of what he heard; but informs us that an engraving of one of these 
figures was sent to the Society of Arts and Sciences at Haarlem. 
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are described as very large, and compared in diameter to the quills of 
a porcupine; but those on the breast had a greater resemblance to 
scales, being small long plates, very numerous, and near together, 
vertically implanted in the skin. This peculiarity, we are informed, 
had been transmitted through five generations, but confined to the 
males. 

We may, therefore, conclude with tolerable confidence, that the 
diversities of external appearance, which are to be found among the 
various tribes of men, are not such as to reduce us to the supposition 
of a variety of original and independent races of the human species. 
‘These diversities may either be ascribed to the effects of climate, 
which has sufhcient power, in the lapse. of ages, to alter the color 
and general appearance of the human race; or they may be ascribed 
to accidental anomalies, which, when once introduced, from what- 
ever cause, have an evident tendency to descend to succeeding gene- 
rations. . 

lf the variety of external appearance observable among the tribes of 
men can be accounted for without the supposition of separate original 
stocks; surely we shall not be obliged to adopt that supposition on 
account of the diversities of talent, temper, and disposition, which 
have appeared in the mbhabitants of different parts of the world; al- 
though this argument has likewise been adduced in opposition to the 
doctrine of the common original of all mankind. It is observed by 
Lord Kaimes, that ‘“‘there is ‘no propensity in human nature more 
general than aversion from strangers.” “ And yet,” (he adds) “ some 
nations must be excepted, not indeed many in number, who are re- 
markably kind to strangers; by which circumstance they appear to be 
of a singular race.” Some tribes, he finds, are remarkable for courage, 
others for cowardice; some are active, others are indolent ;—from 
these and like diversities of disposition, he thinks it certain that men 
could not all have a common origin. But surely such slight diversities as 
these may be explained without having recourse to a supposition which 
is so unsupported by evidence. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the numerous important parti- 
culars in which all the tribes of men yet discovered, resemble one 
another, we shall find the strongest reason to believe in their common 
origin. Every where we find the same anatomical structure, the same 
organs of sensation, and the same mechanical! habitudes; such as the 
universal use of the right hand in preference to the left. Every where 
men are possessed of the same powers of speech, and endowed with the 
high prerogative of articulate language: every where they have facul- 
ties adapted to intellectual exertion, affections and appetites, moral 
and religious principles: so that we are entitled to consider them as 
members of the same community, and children of one great family ;— 
differing indeed from each other in the dignity to which they have 
attained, and the improvement they have made of the gifts of nature, 
bat all possessed of the same capacities of enjoyment, and capable of 


advancing from the rudeness of the savage state to the more enviable 
condition of civilized refinement. 
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SECT. II. 





Of the direct effects of climate upon the human cha- 
racter. 


Having discussed this preliminary question concerning the effects of 
climate upon the external appearance of man, and the origin of those 
diversities which distinguish the various tribes of the human race, I 
now proceed to the more proper object of this part of my work, viz. 
to inquire into the effects of climate upon the human character. 
These, [ think, may be advantageously considered under two points of 
view, either as they produce their influence directly or indirectly. 
By the direct effects of climate upon the human character, I mean 
those which it may be supposed to produce immediately, without the 
intervention of any of those circumstances which, indeed, depend 
upon climate, but which are more remotely connected with it. By 
the indirect effects of climate, I mean those which are not thus imme- 
diately produced, but flow from the intervention of other circumstances 
remotely dependent upon it. 

First then, I think climate has a direct influence in regulating the 
strength or weakness of the human constitution ; and in consequence 
of this influence, it materially affects human character, The inha- 
bitants of a hot climate.are never so robust as those of a more tempe- 
rate region: extreme heat relaxes the muscular fibre, deranges the 
natural secretions, and enervates the whole corporeal system. This 
imbecility of body necessarily in a considerable degree affects the 
mind; and among such a people we have reason to expect timidity and 
cowardice, rather than valor and a capacity to endure hardship, In 
a climate where moderate cold occasionally prevails, the animal fibre 
is braced, and all the bodily functions are allowed a free play. Here, 
therefore, we have reason to expect a strong and hardy race, equally 
qualified to endure the fatigues of the field, and to brave the dangers 
of war. 

The testimony of history is in exact conformity to these deductions. 
In almost every instance have we beheld the inhabitants of the sultry 
regions of Asia or Africa pusillanimous in the field of battle, and an 
easy prey to their more robust invaders from the north. ‘The Chinese 
have repeatedly been conquered by their northern neighbours, the 
Tartars. The inhabitants of Hindostan have fallen a prey to various 
hordes of the Tartars, and other barbarous tribes who have been 
allured by the spoils of that rich and fertile country, to desert their 
own more barren climes. Myriads of the ancient Persians were sub- 
dued in the field by mere handfuls of the warlike Greeks : and Alex- 
ander, at the head of no great number ef that heroic people, carried 
terror and devastation through every region of southern Asia, that 
was then thought an object worthy of his conquering arms. In the 
New World, the devastations committed in Mexico and Peru by a 
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handful of Spaniards may be added to the proofs of the imbecility of 
those people who live under a sultry sun. 

The warlike achievements of the Arabs or Saracens under Mahomet 
and his successors aflord the most remarkable exception to this general 
characteristic of the people of the torrid regions. But it ought to be 
remembered that the nations, among whom they carried terror and 
desolation, were in general those most remarkable for pusillanimity ; 
and even allowing this nation to form an exception to the principle 
which we have laid down, the reality of that principle is not the less 
certainly established ; and we are fairly warranted to assume the cha- 
racteristic traits of the inhabitants of sultry climates to be timidity and 
pusillanimity. | 

On the other hand, the people of more temperate regions have 
generally been remarkable for strength and courage. Tacitus describes 
the ancient Germans as a robust race, well qualified for the fatigues of 
war, which to them were but pastime. * So greatly did they delight in 
warlike employments, that according to this author they transacted no 
public or private business without arms in their hands. These were 
to them the distinction of virility, and it was the first honor of youth 
to receive them from a father, a kinsman, or a prince.” A circum- 
stance truly characteristic of the martial spirit of this nation was the 
marriage-gift of the wife to the husband, which, according to our 
author, consisted in a part of his arms. * 

The robust make, the strength and the martial spirit, of the ancient 
nations of Scandinavia and of Scythia, are noticed by all the writers 
who have treated of these people: qualities which proved too powerful 
in the field for the degenerate descendants of the Romans, at the 
period when luxury and imbecility had usurped in the empire the 
room of ancient frugality and military ardor. No fact, therefore, can 
be better established, than that the inhabitants of hot climates are in 
general inferior in strength, prowess, and military enterprize, to the 
more hardened people of colder latitudes. 

If we proceed to a climate of extreme rigor, im respect of cold, we 
shall find it as unfaverable to the robustness of the human frame, and 
as inimical to genuine courage, as a climate of extreme heat. The 
inhabitants both of the arctic and antarctic regions are a dwarfish, 
feeble, and pusillanimous race, who find their security in their harm- 
lessness, and love of peace, rather than in their capacity to endure the 
fatigues, and encounter the dangers, of warfare. 








« “ Truces et cerulei oculi, rutile comz, magna corpora, et tantum ad 
impetum valida.” : 


2 « Nihil autem neque publice neque private rei, nisi armati agunt. Sed 
arma sumere non ante cuiquam moris, quam civitas suffecturum probaverit. 
Tum in ipso concilio vel principum aliquis vel pater, vel propinquus, scuto 
framedque juvenem ornant. Hee apud illos toga, hic primus juvente 
honos: ante hoc domus pars videntur, mox reipublice.” 


3 “In hac munera uxor accipitur atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid 
viro affert,” 
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Secondly ; Climates appear to have a direct influence upon the 
human character in respect to its activity or indolence. Extreme heat 
has a direct tendency to produce languor, and an aversion to labor. 
In hot climates, rest and repose are considered as high enjoyments, and 
every active exertion is submitted to with reluctance. The extreme 
power of the sun during the greatest part of the time, that he continues 
above the horizon, renders it impossible to be actively employed during 
much of the day without great fatigue, insomuch that those, who are 
not obliged to labor, indulge themselves in a listless inactivity. Hence 
in countries of a hot climate the luxuries of cool alcoves, shady arbors, 
and refreshing fountains are greatly sought after. In the gardens of 
Turkey we do not find those varying walks and alleys, which are so 
much the objects of attention in the gardens of our own climate: the 
Turkish garden boasts chiefly of its sequestered grot, its spreading 
trees, and its cool arbor, where the Musulman, indolently reclined with 
his pipe constantly in his mouth, and his attendant busied in keepin 
off the troublesome flies, dreams away his existence, little troubled 
with the past, or solicitous about the future. 

The women of Hindostan are said to enjoy nothing so much as a 
state of complete idleness, and consider it as a reproach to learn any 
kind of work, which they always associate with the idea of servitude, 
and consider as the badge of an inferiority of caste. ‘* Les Indiens,” 
says Montesquieu, ‘“ croient que le repos et le néant font le fondement 
de toutes choses, et la fin ot elles aboutissent. Ils regardent donc 
lentiére inaction comme Vétat le plus parfait et l’objet de leurs désirs. 
Ils donnent au souverain étre le surnom d’immobile.! Les Liamois 
croient que la félicité supréme consiste 4 n’étre point obligé d’animer 
une machine et de faire agir un corps.* Dans ces pays ot la chaleur 
excessive énerve et accable, Je repos est si délicieux, et le mouvement si 
_ pénible, que ce systéme de métaphysique paroit naturel.” (L’ Esprit des 
loix, liv. 14. ch. 5.) 

Even in climates where tlhe heat is by no means so excessive, labor 
is rendered irksome by the occasionally too powerful influence of the 
sun. In Italy it is a regular practice to indulge in a Siesta, or after- 
noon’s nap, during the greatest heat of the day: and in Spain all busi- 
hess is interrupted during that overcoming interval. The streets are 
completely deserted by those whom business or pleasure had before 
attracted there. ‘The shops are all shut, and the keepers of the stalls 
are to be seen stretched at full length under the shade of their wares, 
sunk for a period in profound repose. 

Extreme cold, as it approaches to extreme heat, in the changes which 
it produces upon the external appearance of man, so also seems to 
occasion certain corresponding effects upon his character. Indolence, 
languor, and inactivity are equally characteristic of the inhabitants of 
the frozen regions which approach the poles, as of those of the scorch- 
ing climates of the tropics. The inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, 





* Panamanack, voyez Kircher. 
* La Loubére, relation de Siam. p. 446. 
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who are situated in the chilly and inhospitable regions near the southern 
extremity of the American continent, are described by Captain Cook 
-as the most torpid and indifferent of human beings. “ Curiosity,” observes 
that writer, or at least his editor, in the account of his first voyage, 
“‘ seems to be one of the few passions which distinguish men from 
brutes ; and of this our guests (the natives of Terra del Fuego) ap- 
peared to have very little. They went from one part of the ship to 
another, and looked at the vast variety of new objects that every 
moment presented themselves, without any expression either of wonder 
or pleasure.” (Hawkesworth’s 5 Voyages, vol. ii. b. 1. ch. iti.) “ They did 
not appear,” he adds afterwards, ‘‘ to have among them any govern- 
ient or subordination: no one was more respected than another; yet 
they seemed to live together in the utmost harmony and good fellow- 
ship. Neither did-we discover any appearance of religion among them, 
except the noises which have been mentioned, and which we supposed 
to be a superstitious ceremony, merely because we could refer them to 
nothing else: they were used only by one of those who came on board the 
ship, and the two who conducted Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander to the 
town, whom we therefore conjectured to be priests. Upon the whole, 
these people appeared to be the most destitute and forlorn, as well as 
the most stupid of all human beings ; the outcasts of nature, who spent 
their lives in wandering about the dreary wastes, where two of our 
people perished with cold in the midst of summer; with no dwelling 
but a wretched hovel of sticks and grass, which would not only admit 
the wind, but the snow and the rain! almost naked, and destitute of 
every convenience that is furnished by the rudest art, having no imple- 
ment even to dress their food: yet they were content. They seemed 
to have no wish for any thing more than they possessed, nor did any 
thing that we offered them appear acceptable but beads, as an orna- 
metital superfluity of life. What bedily pain they might suffer from 
the severities of their winter we could not know: but it is certain, that 
they suffered nothing from the want of the innumerable articles which 
we consider, not as the luxuries and conveniencies only, but the neces- 
saries of life: as their desires are few, they probably enjoy them all, 
and how much they may be gainers by an exemption from the care, 
the labor, and solicitude, which arise froma perpetual and unsuccessful 
effort to gratify that infinite variety of desires which the refinements of 
artificial life have produced ameng us, is not very easy to determine : 
possibly this may counterbalance all the real disadvantages of their 
situation in comparison with ours, and make the scales by which good 
and evil are distributed to man, hang even between us.” (Ib. ch. 4.) 
Thus we may safely conclude that the spirit of activity in man may 
be benumbed by the chilling influence of a polar sky, as well as ren- 
dered torpid by the relaxing heats of the trepics. Secondary causes 
may indeed counteract the natural influence of these extremes of tem- 
perature, and industry may be made to rear its head in climates 
apparently the most unfavorable to its exertions. Chinaand Hindostan 
both afford ample proofs that even under a burning sun the artizan 
may be made to produce the most perfect and highly labored efforts 
of his skill, But in the ordinary course of nature we are not to look 


a definite object, and of activity without prudence or foresight. 
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for much activity either iu the polar ar tropical regions: the temperate 
climates of the earth, which happily shun either extreme, afford to 
active exertion its genial soil. But let us not too arrogantly plume 
ourselves upon this supposed pre-eminence. The author of nature is 
too bountiful and too impartially just to all his creatures, to have dis- 
tributed their enjoyments with a very unequal hand; or to have con- 
demned the inhabitants of certain climates to a joyless existence, while 
to other races he has given the capacity of every pleasure. As is hinted 
by the author whom we have just quoted, the exemption from the 


‘care and toil, which the desire of varied gratification necessarily 


Occasions, may prove an ample compensation to the indolent but con- 
tented races which dwell in temperate regions, for the want of diversity 
of pursuit, and intenseness of enjoyment. The negroes of Guinea are 
said by Mr. Park, and other late travellers, to be like the people of 
Terra del Fuego, a mild and harmiess race, living in good fellowship 
with one another, and undisturbed by the desire of those luxuries 
which are occasionally brought to their view by the visits of strangers. 
The spirit of activity, which is the natural offspring of a temperate 
climate, appears in very diterent forms, in different ages of the world. 
During the ruder periods of society we shall in vain search for this 
spirit under the aspect of industrious labor, or a sedulous and prudent 
exertion either of the intellectual or corporeal powers. It is long be+ 
fore untutored man perceives the advantages of steady industry; or is 
convinced that the amelioration of his condition can be alone accom- 
plished by the successive improvement of the various arts of life, and 
the advancement of that knowledge which requires for its “perfection 
the accumulated experience of ages. If we look into the early history 
of those nations which are now the most highly civilized, we shall find it 
a period of turbulence, ignorance, and barbarity ; of enterprize withou 
‘The manners of most of our European ancestors may be considered 
as happily exemplified in those of the ancient Germans, of which we 
have been fortunate enough to receive an account from the philosophi- 
cal pens both of Czesar and Tacitus. These writers inform us that the 
Germans did not concern themselves with agriculture; that the 
greatest part of them lived on milk, cheese and flesh; that none of 
them had any land appropriated to themselves; but that the princes 
and magistrates of every tribe allotted to each person a certain por- 
tion of land which he was to possess fora year. (De bel. Gal. 1. 6.) 
This people is described both by Cesar and Tacitus as highly enter- 
prising in war, and capable of enduring, without shrinking, the greatest 
dangers and fatigues. ‘The latter author speaks with admiration of the 
high spirit of martial honor with which the band of warriors who 
called themselves the companions of their priuce were inspired, and of 
the emulation which prevailed among the princes, concerning the num- 
bers and bravery of their companions. The princes, he says, consider 
their dignity and power as chiefly supported by these chosen bands, 
which constitute their ornament in peace and their rampart in war. 
A prince is celebrated in his nation, and among the neighbouring 
people, if he surpasses others in the number and courage of his com~ 
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panions. In battle, it is disgraceful to the prince to be surpassed in 
bravery ; and disgraceful to his companions not to equal the valor of 
their prince. It is eternal infamy to survive him, and the most sacred 
engagement is to defend him. The prince fights for victory, and his 
companions fight for the prince. He subjoins, however, that the 
prince can only support the largesses which he makes to his compa- 
nions by war and rapine; that it would be much more difficult to per- 
suade this people to till the ground and wait for the returns of harvest, 
than to provoke an enemy and incur the dangers of battle. The 
Germans, says he, do not acquire by the sweat of their brow what they 
can obtain by their blood. * This picture agrees in several important 
particulars with that which has been drawn of the manners of many of 
the savage tribes of South America. 

The active disposition of the ancient Germans is evinced by another 
remarkable trait of their character particularly noticed by this eloquent 
historian, namely, their devoted attachment to gaming, in which they 
embarked with such keenness, as to play away not only all their pro- 
perty, but even their own personal liberty.* It was not however to be 
discerned in the cultivation of any of the useful or ornamental arts of 
life, or the acquisition of property or knowledge. But it had enabled 
this energetic people to make considerable advances in legislation, one 
of the most important of all human acquirements ; for, according to the 
testimony of our classical authorities, the Germans possessed a distinct 
political constitution, which contained within it the germs of that happy 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, which characterises 
the most admired governments of modern times. We are to look to 
countries of a greater amenity of soil and climate than the German 
wilds, for the first civilization of the human race, and the perfect 








* Magna et comitum emulatio, quibus primus apud principem suum locus ; 
et principum cui plurimi et acerrimi comites. Hec dignitas, he vires, 
magno semper electorum juvenum globo circumdari, in pace decus, in bello 
presidium. Nec selum in sua gente cuique, sed apud finitimas quoque 
civitates id nomen, ea gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus emineat.— 
’ Cam ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute vinci, turpe comitatui virtutem 
principis non adequare. Jam vero infame in omnem vitam ac probrosum 
superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. Illum defendere, tueri, sua 
quoque fortia facta glorie ejus assignare, precipuum sacramentum est. 
Principes pro victoria pugnant : comites pro principe.—Materia munificentie 
per bella et raptus. Nec arare terram, aut expectare annum, tam facilé 
persuaseris, quam vocare hostes et vulnera mereri: pigrum quinimmo et 
iners videtur sudore acquirere quod possis sanguine parare. 


2 « Extremo ac novissimo jactu de libertate et de corpore contendunt. 
Victus voluntariam servitutem adit, Quamvis junior, quamvis robustior, 
alligari se ac venire patitur, Ea est in re prava pervicacia: ipsi fidem 
vocant.” 


3 “Nec regibus libera aut infinita potestas,” says Tacitus. “ Ceterum, 
neque animadvertere, neque vincere, neque verberare, nisi sacerdotibus est 
permissum.” “ De minoribus rebus principes consultant,” says the same 
author, “de majoribus omnes; ita tamen ut ea quoque quorum penes 
plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertractentur.” De Mor. Ger.) 
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stablishment of arts, science, and government. These have indeed 
first attained to a considerable degree of eminence in regions which we 
do not now consider as happily adapted to cherish them, namely in the 
sultry climates of Asia and Africa. Chaldwa, India, and Egypt, af- 
forded the nursery of the infant arts and sciences, and fostered them 
till they attained sufficient maturity to take root in a less luxuriant - 
soil. But it was not in these regions that they were destined to arrive 
at their full growth. These countries were among the first that received 
a full stock of population, the fertility of their soil afforded ample 
leisure to a people not devoid of ingenuity, to improve in many of the 
arts of life, and to make a certain progress even in science. But the 
arts and the science of Asiaand Egypt have very peculiar features, and 
are evidently marked with an inferiority to those of the more genial 
climates of Europe. 

In the ancient science of these countries we perceive less of genius 
than of mere observation; and more of absurd hypothesis and mon- 
strous fiction, than of a happy analysis of the mysteries of nature. In 
astronomy, the Chaldeans, Indians, and Egyptians, doubtless made con- 
siderable advances to which the antiquity of their government, the se- 
renity of their atmosphere, and the leisure of their lives, all greatly 
contributed; but with this exception their science was little better than 
a tissue of absurdities, consisting of wild fancies concerning the ori- 
gin of the universe, the first elements from which all created beings 
have been formed, and the changes they are destined to undergo, ge- 
nerally clothed in strange and inconsistent allegory. 

The arts of these dountries will be found, on a near inspection, to be 
intitled to but little praise. Their architecture was frequently splen- 
did or rather gaudy, but never graceful, or truly beautiful. The 
buildings of Babylon have been represented as_ exceeding every thing 
in modern times in vastness and grandeur. The buildings of ancient 
Egypt, which still remain, may enable us to form a tolerable estimate 
of these wonders of architecture. In the half ruined temples of 
Egypt we indeed find immense masses of building, proving the power 
and wealth of the potentates who commanded the structure, but we 
find in them no marks of architectural skill, for.every where the arch 
and vault are wanting, nor do the ornaments, with which they are fre- 
quently loaded, display either taste, ora high state of the arts of de- 
sign. ‘The graceful column of the Grecian temples, with its appro- 
priate accompaniments, is no where to be found, and the attempts at 
statuary and painting, which still remain, are calculated rather to excite 
disgust than admiration. In the boasted pyramids of Egypt we be- 
hold i immense masses of architecture, the erection of which has neces- 
sarily required much time and labor, but which are destitute of ele- 
gance, usefulness, and even grandeur, except in so far as that quality 
can be attained by magnitude alone. An Indian temple or pa- 
goda is a glittering object, but is adapted rather to please the taste of 
a child thanof aman; for it possesses neither solidity of structure, eie- 
gance of ornament, nor symmetry of parts. 

If we wish to behold the sciences and the arts, taking firm root and 
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florishing as in a genial soil, we must turn our eyes to ancient Greece. 
Among the inhabitants of that wonderful country, alike renowned for 
their achievements in arts and in arms, the spirit of activity during a 
succession of ages took the happiest turn, and exhibited to the world 
models of civil polity, examples of scientific investigation, and speci- 
mens of art both useful and ornamental, of such transcendant merit 
that many of them have not yet been equalled, and but few sur- 
passed. p 

From the period of Grecian pre-eminence and mental exertion, the 
efforts of those nations, which had preceded in the field of invention, 
seem almost entirely to have ceased. The science and the arts of India, 
and we may add of China, have been stationary for thousands of years, 
while those of Egypt, of Chaldza, and the rest of Asia, are now chiefly 
known by the ruins which they have left behind them. The effort of 
invention was evidently not congenial to those luxurious regions, and 
has given place to a torpidity more in unison with the climate. They 
may be compared to a field which has been stimulated by the agri- 
culturist to a fertility which it was not intended by nature to sustain ; 
in consequence of which it must, in future, be condemned to a perpe- 
tual sterility. 

It has often been remarked that the progress of the improvement of 
the human race has spread gradually from the south to the north. 
Where the Greeks left the arts and the sciences, the Romans took 
them up. By the Romans they were successively introduced into the 
more northern regions of Europe. Britain, where now they find so 
congenial a soil, was one of the last countries which felt their bene- 
ficial influence. For this progress of things, suflicient reasons might 
easily be assigned. Leisure, and an abundance in the necessaries of 
life, are required for the cultivation of science and even of art. Man 
has no thought of refinement, when his attention is imperiously called 
to supply the pressing wants of nature. But in the genial climates of 
Greece and Italy, the necessaries of life are obtained with little effort, 
while moderate labor will produce many of its superfluities, Hence 
in such countries we may naturally expect those speculations, which 
arise from leisure, sooner to have birth, than in regions of a less 
favored soil and climate, where the hand of industry is necessary to 
produce fertility, and much effort is required before even the common 
conveniencies of life can be secured. 

In the natural order of improvement, it is well known that the cul- 
tivation of the arts precedes that of the sciences. The origin of the 
arts is founded in the natural wants and desires of man. The rudest 
savage, to prolong his existence and guard himself from the dangers 
which surround him, must practise the arts of architecture, of agri- 
‘culture, of clothing and arming himself. The sciences may be consi- 
dered as the offspring of the arts; and are due to that leisure which a 
highly cultivated state of the arts produces, while in their turn they 
afford the principles by which the arts may be most successfully cul- 
tivated. 

On some occasions, however, it has been found that the genius of a 
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people is more peculiarly adapted to the exclusive cultivation of the arts 
or of the sciences. The ancient Phoenicians were a people whose genius 
led them to make high advances in the arts rather than in the sciences. 
The Egyptians have been more celebrated for their attention to science 
than to art. ‘The Phoenicians inhabited a country possessing many 
natural advantages, but requiring the efforts of industry to secure the 
full benefits of its situation; and their history, like that of the modern 
Dutch, affords a striking proof of the wonders that industry can ac- 
complish. They have been honored by all antiquity as the inventors 
of navigation; and as the first nation who carried on a commercial in- 
tercourse with distant countries. Strabo ascribes to them the inven- 
tion of arithmetic and of writing, (1. 16 and 17.) and they are generally 
allowed the honor of inventing weights and measures ; to all which 
expedients of art they may have naturally been led by their attach- 
ment to commerce. ‘They are also known to have peculiarly excelled 
in various ingenious manufactures, and even in works of taste, 

The Egyptians, on the contrary, were altogether averse to the pur- 
suits of commerce and navigation. They left every kind of trafic to 
their women, as Herodotus expressly informs us (1. 2. n. 35.) It was 
a maxim among this people, as it is at present among the Chinese and 
Japanese, never to leave their own country. ‘They even excluded all 
strangers from their harbours, Naucratis being the only place where 
they were allowed to touch, unless they were compelled to take shel- 
ter elsewhere by stress of weather. (Herod.) This policy was indeed 
altered by Psammetichus and his successors; but it is a strong testi- 
mony of the aversion of the Egyptians to commerce, which is a prin- 
cipal cause of the advancement of the arts. To science, however, 
such as it then was, the Egyptians devoted much of their attention. 
In Egypt, says Aristotle, the priests applied themselves wholly to 
study. (Metaph. 1. 1. c. 1.) Butas the object of their study seems to 
have been rather to secure the admiration of the vulgar by the sup- 
posed profundity of their researches, than truly to advance the know- 
ledge of nature, posterity has not been greatly ‘benefited by their scien- 
tific labors. 

In general, however, it may be assumed that a permanent improve- 
ment in the condition of man can only be accomplished by a success- 
ful cultivation both of the arts end the sciences. In Gréece, and in 
Rome, the progress in each was equally worthy of admiration ; nor in- 
deed can either attain to any thing approaching perfection without the 
assisting influence of the other. In those countries of modern Europe, 
where civilisation and refinement have made the happiest progress, 
an equal attention is bestowed upon the improvement of the arts and 
the cultivation of the sciences; and in those which are but newly 
emerging from barbarism, it is equally the object of the enlightened 
legislator to encourage the practice of the useful and ornamental arts 
of life, and to secure the advancement of intellectual improvement, and 
the various branches of scientific knowledge. 

It may fairly, then, be asserted, that much of the peculiarity of human 
character depends upon the degree of its activity, and upon the peculiar 
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direction which that important principle in human nature assumes. 
That in temperate climates man is naturally more active, as well as 
more robust, than in those which are exposed to the extremity either 
of heat or cold; and that consequently it is there that we are to look © 
for the origin of genuine improvement, and for the permanent ameliora- 
tion of the human species; but that, even in such climates, many ages 
elapse before the spirit of activity exerts itself in truly beneficial ef- 
forts; and (as will afterwards more distinctly appear) many peculiar 
eircuimstances may arise, which tend either to interrupt the natural 
progress of this tendency to improvement, or to divert it into a chan- 
nel in which it was not naturally suited to flow. 

A third direct effect of climate upon the human character, which is 
not without important consequences, is the influence which it has upon 
the sexual appetite. In hot climates it 1s well known that this appe- 
tite is more ardent, and insatiable than in those of a cooler atmos- 
phere. In countries near the pole the sexual desire is but barely suf- 
ficient to provide for the needful increase of the human species; but 
under a burning sun it is usually excited to a very intemperate degree, 
and often gives rise to a highly blameable looseness of manners. 

_ © Crest a » says Montesquieu, ‘ qu’on voit jusqu’a quel point les vices 
du climat, laissés dans une grande liberté, peuvent porter le désordre. - 
C’est la que la nature a une force, et la pudeur une foiblesse qu’on ne 
peut comprendre. A Patane, la lubricité des femmes est si grande, 
que les hommes sont contraints de se faire de certaimes garnitures 
pour se mettre a l’abri de leurs entreprises. Selon M. Smith, les 
choses ne vont pas mieux dans les petits royaumes de Guinée. Quand 
les femmes, dit-il, rencontrent un homme, elles le saisissent, et le me- 
nacent de le denoncer a leur mari, s'il les méprise. Elles se glissent 
dans le lit d’un homme, elles le réveillent; et s'il les refuse, elles le 
menacent de se laisser prendre sur le fait. Il semble que dans ces 
pays-la les deux sexes perdent jusqu’ a leurs propres loix. Aux Mal- 
dives les péres marient les filles a dix et onze ans; parce que c’est un 
grand péché, disent-ils, de leur laisser endurer la nécessité d’hommes. A 
Bantam, si t6t qu’une fille a treize ou quatorze ans il faut la marier, si 
lon ne veut quelle méne une vie débordée.” (L'Esprit des loix, |. 16. 
ch. 10.) 

The ancient history of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Medes, Persians, and other nations of the east and south, proves them 
to have been a people strongly addicted to voluptuousness and gross 
sensuality. What we read in scripture of the mission of the prophet 
Jonah suffices to show the height to which dekauchery and corrup- 
tion had arisen in Nineveh, the capital of Assyria. The writers of an- 
tiquity have very probably exaggerated the ‘debaucheries of Semira- 
mis, Ninias, and his successors ‘down to Sardanapalus ; yet their re- 
lations were’ not without some foundation, and serve to show that 
looseness of morals greatly prevailed among this people. 

The dissoluteness and corruption of ancient Babylon have become 
almost proverbial. ‘The sacred writers describe Babylon as a city 
plunged in the most shocking lewdness ; and profane authors acknow- 
ledge that there never was a more corrupted city. According to 
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Quintus Curtius, its inhabitants made a particular study of all that could 
delight the sense, or excite the most shameful passions. (lib. 5. c. 1.) 
He adds, that they made no scruple of prostituting their daughters for 
profit ; and that husbands were not ashamed of abandoning their wives 
to strangers for money. Herodotus gives the same account of their 
manners during the age of Cyrus. (1. 1. n. 196, &c.) It was in this city 
that the unheard-of regulation prevailed, by which all women were 
obliged to repair once in their lives to the temple of Mylitta or Venus, 
and there prostitute themselves to strangers. That such a practice 
actually existed in Babylon, we have the testimony of Herodotus, (lib. 1. 
n. 109, &c.) and Strabo, (I. 16.) as well as of Alian, Justin, and other 
ancient writers; and it proves a depravity of manners, of which mo- 
dern times cannot furnish a parallel." Yet abominations of this kind 
were by no means confined to the Babylonians, Justin informs us that 
from time immemorial it was a custom in Cyprus to send maids to the 
sea shore on certain days, for the purpose of paying homage to Venus 
by prostitution (1. 18. c. 5.); and lian speaks of a like practice 
established in Lydia.* (Var. Hist. 1. 4. ¢. 1.) 

With respect to the other nations above spoken of, it were easy to 
adduce proofs of a like relaxation of morals. The Egyptians are re- 
presented by ancient historians as practising the most shameful excesses 
even in their religious ceremonies; so gross indeed, that those writers 
have seldom ventured to describe them. (See Herod. |. 2. n. 61. Diod. 
1. 1. Strabo, 1. 17.) This species of depravity is by no means un- 
known to modern ages; for it is still exemplified in many of the cere- 
monials, and objects of worship in Hindostan, where debauchery, in 
various forms, has long continued its reign. 

Let us contrast this looseness of eastern morals with what Tacitus 
relates concerning the manners of the Germans. ‘‘ The marriages of 
' that people,” says he, ‘ are rigidly respected. Infidelities are not with 
them a subject of ridicule. To corrupt or be corrupted, is not con- 
sidered as a matter of fashion. ‘The examples of adultery in a nation 
sO numerous are exceedingly rare.” ‘* The Germans,” adds he, “ are 
almost the only nation of barbarians, who content themselves- with a 
single wife ; if we except certain persons, who not from incontinency, 
but on account of state, are permitted more than one.”? I shall have 
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* This practice of the Babylonians is evidently alluded to in the following 
passage of the prophet Jeremiah: “ The women also, with cords about 
them sitting in the ways, burn bran for perfume ; but if any of them, drawn 
by some that passeth by, be with him, she reproacheth her fellow that she 
was not thought as worthy as herself, nor her cord broken.” 

* The prostitution of women, considered as a religious institution, was 
also practised at Heliopolis; at Aphace, a place betwixt Heliopolis and 
Biblus; and at Sicca Veneria, in Africa, where Venus was supposed to 
have first received the embraces of Adonis. See Bryant’s Etymologicum 
Magnum. 

3 “ Severa illic Matrimonia.—Nemo vitia videt, nec corrumpere et cor- 
rumpi seculum vocatur, Paucissima in tam numerosa gente adulteria.— 
Prope soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt. Exceptis admodum 
paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur.” 
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occasion very soon to remark, that the continence of the Germans, in 
being contented with one wife, was by no means peculiar to them, as the 
expression of Tacitus would seem to insinuate ; but might be equally 
asserted of nearly all the nations of the north of Europe, among whom 
the practice of polygamy seems to have been almost entirely unknown. 
In the mean time it is sufficient to establish, that chastity and conti- 
nency have been considered as characteristic of these ancient tribes ; 
and for this. we have various respectable authorities ; and in particular 
Crantz, who, in his History of the Saxons, expressly affirms that chas- 
tity was always in the highest estimation among the Danes, Swedes, 
and other Scandinavians. (1. 1. c. 2.) . 

It is not pretended that in countries of a temperate climate, instances 
of grossness of manners and sensuality are not to be found, both in 
ancient and in modern times. Such irregular conduct is but too fre- 
quent every where; and in a rude and barbarous age has given rise to 
many acts of excess and debauchery in the north as well as in the 
south. The ancient Scandinavian poems, and historical documents, 
record many instances of the forcible seizure of women, a practice 
which made so conspicuous a figure in the heroic ages of Greece and 
Rome. Johannes Magnus, Archbishop of Upsal, in his History of the 
Goths, relates many instances of this kind of violence towards the fair 
sex; and informs us that nothing was a more usual cause of war be- 
tween neighbouring principalities. Czesar mentions a very singular 
kind of association which prevailed among the Britons when he visited 
the island. ‘Ten or a dozen men, he informs us, were wont to have 
their wives in common ; and brothers chiefly had this community with 
brothers, and parents with their children." Such examples, however, 
can only be adduced as deviations from the general character of the 
northern nations, which if contrasted with that of more southern tribes, 
was certainly remarkable for moderation in sensual indulgence. * 
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(Tacit. de Mor. Ger.)—In another place he says, “ Sera juvenum Venus, 
eoque inexhausta pubertas: nec virgines festinantur. Eadem juventa, 


similis proceritas, pares valideque miscentur, ac robora parentum liberi 
referunt.” 


__ * “Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes et maximé fratres 
cum fratribus, parentesque cum liberis: sed si qui sunt ex his nati, eorum 
habentur liberi, quo primum virgo queeque deducta est.” Herodotus men- 
tions a like practice among the Massagete; and it has been found by mo- 
dern voyagers to prevail at Otaheite, with this additional aggravation, that 
the children springing from the mixed concubinages are put to death with- 
out remorse. The members of these abominable associations are there 
called Arreoués, 


* We have a curious illustration of the different tastes of the Northern 
and Southern nations in respect of the subject at present under discussion, 
\ furnished by the religious creeds which have in ancient times made the 
greatest figure among them. I mean the religion of Odin as it prevailed 
among the Scandinavians, and the religion of Mahomet, as still professed 
by the Arabs, and many other Asiatic nations. The Valhallo or paradise of 
Odin, though its pleasures were not of a very refined or intellectual kind, 
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In climates exposed to a rigorous cold, the sexual appetite but very 
feebly exerts itself; and produces a continence which is deserving of 
the name of apathy, rather than of chastity. In such countries women 
are generally very ill treated, and are condemned to the most servile’ 
offices. Most of the savage tribes of North America are remarkable 
for their indifference in this respect, and among them the female sex 
are treated with great contempt, and subjected to the most laborious 
drudgery. | 

In so far as we have yet ascertained the influence of climate, it is 
evidently highly in favor of the inhabitants of the more temperate 
regions of the earth. It is there that man acquires his just proportions, 
and greatest vigor both of body and mind; and it is there that the 
amelioration of the human species is effectually provided for by the 
love of activity, which is rendered torpid either Ly the burning suns of 
the equator, or frozen atmosphere of the poles: but in the more genial 
regions of the temperate zone, exerts its beneficial influence in the 
discovery of useful or ornamental arts, the cultivation of science, and 
the advancement of legislation and civil government. ‘This natural 
tendency to improvement is greatly promoted by that moderation in 
respect of sensual indulgence, which is congenial to temperate regions ; 
while the proneness of the inhabitants of a hot climate to sensuality and 
debauchery but too much contributes with their natural indolence, 
to retard their advancement to a highly improved and civilized state. 

It is in temperate regions, therefore, that we are naturally to look 
for a highly advanced state of the arts; for essential improvements in 
science, and for the institution of equal laws and a free government. 
It is there that we are to expect examples of heroic valor, transcend- 
ent genius, incorruptible patriotism, or unshaken virtue. And it will 
not be denied that historic evidence affords the most direct confirma- 
tion of the truth of this doctrine. It remains to be seen whether the 
other more indirect effects of climate are equally in favor of temperate 
regions. 








yet offered no gratifications to the mere sensualist; to sit round the social 
board supplied with ever undiminished stores, to listen to the recital of 
martial deeds and exploits of heroism, and to quaff large draughts of beer 
out of goblets formed from the sculls of their enemies, were among the 
principal pleasures of Odin’s faithful followers; to which was added the 
very singular amusement of occasionally hewing each other to pieces, and 
being put together and animated again for the repetition of similar delights. 
This forms a sufficiently striking contrast to the paradise of Mahomet, 
where the pious Mussulman is taught to look for his chief enjoyment in the 
society of the beautiful Hourts, whose blooming charms are never to decay. 
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DISSERTATIO 


T. S. Bayvers De Origine et priscis ScyTHARUM 
Sedibus. 





To THE EprtorR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I REJOICE to see so large a portion of the Supplement to the Classical 
Journal No. XVIII. devoted to the elucidation of Classical Geogra- 
phy. In this department of literature a vast field remains yet 
unexplored: vallies are to be filled up, and mountains are to be le- 
velled. It has always appeared to me that sufficient light has not yet 
been thrown upon the history of the Scythians, notwithstanding the 
researches of so many learned and ingenious scholars. To draw the 
attention of your readers to this most interesting subject, I have been 
at the pains of transcribing Bayer’s Dissertation De Origine et priscis 
Sedibus Scytharum, which deserves particularnotice for the singularity 
of the opinion, which its writer holds. I have taken the article from 
the following Work, which was purchased at Dr. Gosset’s sale—T. S. 
Bayeri Opuscula ad Historiam antiquam, Chronologiam, Geographiam, 
et Rem numariam spectantia, editore C. A. Klotzio. Hale, 1770. 8vo. 
pp- 572. Klotzius has prefixed to the Work a biographical notice of 
the author. In the year 1726. he was invited to Petersburg, which - 
was then a place of great resort forall learned men, and he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Greek and Latin Antiquities in its then florishing 
Academy. Before the Academy he disputed De Russorum prima 
Expeditione Constantinopolitana et de Originibus Russicis (see the 
Comment. Acad. Petrop. Vol. VI.) I shall cite a list of such of his 
Works, as relate to subjects of oriental literature. — 

1. T. S. Bayeri Regiomontani Historia Osrhoena et Edessena, 
ex Numis illustrata, in qua Edesse urbis, Osrhoeni regni, Abgaro- 
rum regum, prefectorum Grecorum, Arabum, Persarum, Comitum 
Francorum, Successiones, Fata, Res aliz memorabiles, a prima Ort- 


gine Urbis ad extrema fere Tempora explicantur. Petropoli, ex Ty- 
pogr. Academ. 1734. 4. 

2. Historia Regni Grecorum Bactriani, in qua simul Grecarum 
in India Coloniarum vetus Memoria explicatur, auctore T. S. Bayero: 
accedit Chr. Theodos. Waltheri, Missionarii Regii Danici, Doctrina 
Temporum Indorum cum Paralipomenis. Petropoli, ex UyPogr. 
Acad. Scient. 1738. 4. 


3. De Eclipsi Sinica ae? singularis : Sinorum de Eclipsi Solis, 
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que Christo in crucem acto facta esse, creditur, indicum examinans 
et momento suo ponderans, auctore T. S. Bayero. Accedunt Pre- 
ceptionum de Lingua Sinica duo libri eodem auctore. Regiomont. 
1700. 4. [There must be some mistake in this date.] 

4. T.S. Bayeri Museum Sinicum, in quo Sinice Linguz et Lite- 
at Ratio explicatur. Petropoli, ex Typogr. Academ. Imper. 
1730. 8. 

5. T. S. Bayeri De Horis Sinicis et Cyclo horario Commentationes. 
Accedit ejusdem Auctoris Parergon Sinicum de Calendariis Sinicis : 
ubi etiam quedam in Doctrina Temporum Sinica emendantur. Pe- 
tropol. Typ. Acad. Scient. 1735. 4. ~ 

6. De re Numaria Sinorum, inserted inthe Miscellanea Berolinensia 
Dom..V. pe 175.!seq. 

7. Commercium Sinicum, ibid. p. 185. 

8. De Ferdinandi Verbiesti S. I, Scriptis Sinicis, presertim de 
ejus Globo Terrestri, ibid. Tom. VI. 

9. Elementa Literature Brahmanice, Tangutane, Mungalice, in 
Commentar. Acad. Petropol. ‘Tom. III. p. 389. seq. et T. IV. p. 
289. seq. 

10. T. S. B. Orthographia Mungalica, quam Academiz Petropo- 
litane tradidit a. 1730. Cal. Dec., in Actis Erudit. Lips. a. 1731. 
Mens. Jul. p. 307. seq. : 

11. Epistola ad I. B. M. de. Tattarorum Literis, in Act. Erud. 
Lips. Supplem. T. TX. sect. 1. p. 20. seq. 

12. Specimen Libri Schagire Turki, Latine conversi in Act. Erudit. 
Lips. a. 1732. Mens. Aug. p. 356. seq. 

He has also written De Literatura Mangiuriensi et Mungalica, De 
Lexico Sinico Cii Guey, De Confucti Libro Chun-Cien, De Elementis 
Calmucicis, in the Commentar. Acad. Petrop. Vol. VI. Vol. VII. He 
also wrote Paradoxa Russica de Originibus Prussicis, in Likenthal. 


Actis Borussicis. 

On the subject of the Scythians, besides the Dissertation De 
Origine et priscis Sedibus Scytharum, we find in the Opuscula taken 
from the Commentarit Acad. Petropol. the following Dissertations,— 

De Scythiz Situ, qualis fuit sub ztatem Herodoti, p. 73-94. 

De Muro Caucaseo, p. 94-126. 

De Cimmeriis, p. 126-37. 

Chronologia Scythica vetus, p. 137-82. 

Memoriz Scythice ad Alexandrum Magnum, p. 182-220. 

Conversiones Rerum Scythicarum Temporibus Mithridatis Magni 
et paullo post Mithridatem, p. 220-69. ' 

E. H. BARKER. 


July 11, 1814. 


Ut omnes intelligant jam inde a principio, que mea de Scythicis 
gentibus opinio sit, ita predico, me nequaquam ex earum stirpe Sar- 
maticas, Russicas, et Sclavonicas gentes, aut Hunnos veteres nostros- 
que Hungaros, aut denique Tattaricos populos repetere, sed Lituanos 
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et veteres Prussie incolas,*" tum Curones, Livones, Aestios, Fennos, 
et Lappones, et paucos alios. Ista tam directa confessio obversa- 
bitur animis hec nostra legentium, donec in progressu id a nobis 
paullatim constitutum reperient. Cum Ruthenos non patior supposi- 
titiam Scytharum esse prolem, jam fructum eum refero, quod turbari 
stirpes et inseri nobilissimam per se gentem alienis populis non sino. 
Simul et illud opere pretium facio, quod de ea regione, quz a Scy- 
thico nomine antiquitus nobilitata fuit, nunc accessio ingentis Russo- 
rum imperii est, exquirendo veterem memoriam elicio et quasi exprimo, 
quod aut verum sit, aut ad veritatem quam proxime accedat, ne 
dicam, illis me adjumento esse, qui in edisserendis Hungarorum, 
Polonorum, Tattarorum, Turcarum, aliorumque populorum origini- 
bus, ad Scythas veluti tempestate delati, tamquam ad saxum adheres- 
cunt. 

Nam, qui ante nos de Scythicis rebus commentati sunt, uno insigni 
maxime errore implicati constrictique fuerunt, a quo nisi providemus, 
oleum et operam in restituenda veteri gentis illius memoria perdimus, 
multorumque aliorum populorum origines aut proxima originibus 
coinquinamus. Multos et magnos viros citare possem, ni satius sit, 
eorum nomina, ex quibus quotidie in aliis proficimus, in hac aberra- 
tione silentio obtegere, quam quasi pompam hac preterducere. Ex- 
tendunt autem Scythicum nomen vastissimis terrarum spatiis ab Istri 
propemodum fontibus et Vistula Balticoque mari, juxta Oceanum 
‘septemtrionalem et Pontum Euxinum Caspiumque mare, usque ad 
extremum orientem. Eo in errore vetusti quoque scriptores przluse- 
runt, nostrisque fuere offensioni. Primus eorum, de quibus constat, 
Ephorus in fist. Lib. 4. orbem terrarum inter Scythas, Indos, 
Aethiopas, et Celtas divisit. Fragmentum ejus loci Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes in Topographia Christiana conservavit, f. 148. Non sum 
nescius, quod a Diodoro Siculo objecta est Isocrateo illi Ephoro veri 
negligentia et quidam quasi stupor (f. 26. ed. Steph. éan’ ovx av vig wae’ 
“EQign Curnoesey Et WAVTOS Teorov Tenet Ges, aga aurey &y gmWoAAols oruyagnxore 
ais cAnbeles), sed quam lenissime pronunciare velim, postquam historiz 
ejus imterciderunt, ut judicari non possit. Video igitur Ephorum, 
cum locorum positus per certa capita distribuere et explicare constitue- 
ret, INsigniorum nomina gentium vastioribus adhibuisse, nulla mala 
fraude, at successu infelici. Nam Ephoro quoquo modo dicta, pro 
exploratis habebant Greci plerique et Romani, ita gliscebat error pos- 
teritate. Igitur tot tamque diverse stirpis gentes non modo intra 
communem quandam regionem definite, unum omnes Scytharum 
nomen his auctoribus subierunt, sed etiam ab illa regionis appellatione 
in eandem nationem sunt conflate. Sic Cimmeriorum res cum Scy- 
thicis, Scytharum cum Sarmaticis, Russicis, Hunnicis, Tattaricis 
commiscentur. Sunt qui deinceps non modo regiones, sed etiam 
tempora confundunt. Nam quecunque regionum aut gentium illa- 
rum nomina apud omnis evi scriptores reperiunt, ea ad describendam 








* Non tuli inique ea, que eruditi viri in Memoriis Treoultinis in me 
injecerunt, cum nostram de Prussicis originibus sententiam attingerent ; 
spero enim eos pro equitate sua plus mihi, cognita causa, concessuros esse. 
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geographiam adhibent, tamquam aleatores tesseras, quibus temere in 
tabulam jactis, quecumque sors exit, situm illarum definiat, rei. 2, 
9 Tees xvBor, que quidem secum, si verum spectant, commentata et 
meditata habere debebant. Nobis adhibenda diligentia est, ne noster 
labor in easdem reprehensiones jure meritoque incurrat, neve quis nos 
debito testimonio privet, nihil nos ex. vanohaurire voluisse et inexplo- 
rata non edidisse pro compertis. 

Scythas plerique a Magogo Japeti filio ortos referunt, quorum in 
numero Sam. Bochartus facile princeps est. In ea opinione nemo est 
antiquior Josepho (Antig. Jud. L. 1. c. 7.), qui quidem Scythas 
nomine citat. Hausisse eum videtur ex Ezechiele c. xXXviII. XXXIXx., 
qui terram Magog ad septemtrionem Caucasi inter Tanaim et Vol- 
gam ponit. At idem ille cum populum Scythicum ees tn terra 
Magog adpellat, satis perspicue ostendit, alium populum Magog ante 
Scytharum irruptionem illa loca incoluisse, que adhuc priscum nomen 
apud gentes Asiaticas retinuerint. ‘Tantum igitur abest, ut Ezechiele 
auctore Scythas a Magogo repeti conveniat, ut is etiam adversarius 
huic opinioni sit. Ali Turcas quoque et T'attaros Magogice stirpi 
adserunt, quos quasi ab originibus suis Ezechiel Magog nuncuparit. 
Itaque de primis Scytharum parentibus et auctoribus non liquere 
puto. Hoc tamen mihi visus sum ex argumentis minime vanis con- 
jectura consequi, Scytharum majores ex Armenia descendisse ad aus- 
trum atque tum orientem petiisse hibernum, donec ad septemtrionem 
Caspii maris, a tergo urgentibus aliis familiis, concesserunt. Ex eo 
tempore ad septemtrionem maris Caspii et ad Volgam eos degisse 
reperio, juxta Massagetas et Issedonas. Scythe ipsi se mille ante 
Darii expeditionem annis ortos tradidere apud Herodotum L. Iv. c. 7. 
ed. Gron. Interseritur huic loco a Scythis fabula: 'T'argitaum Scy- 
tharum patrem Jove et Borysthenis fluminis filia natum, tres habuisse 
filios. Nomina eorum hec sunt, Leipoxais, Arpoxais, et minimus 
natu Colaxais. Colaxais imperium ceelesti prodigio adeptus est, a 
quo inter Scythas nobilissima domus of Baucsajes of xaercovres Tugurcirat, 
reges qui dicuntur Paralate ; a Leipoxai Atyéras, ab Arpoxai Kericegos 
neh Tedowes. Colaxais rursum in tres divisit filios gentem. Universi se 
Lxorsrovs rod Bacsrnos eravyeiny, Scolotos, quod regum cognoninatum est, 
adpellarunt. Scythe sunt vocati tantummodo a Grecis, ut diserte 
monet Herodotus. Inde autem manavit vocabulum, quod, cum Greci, 
qui inter eos in coloniis Ponticis degebant, admirabilem eorum in 
sagittando artem et industriam cernerent, sagittariosque ab iis Scythas 
dici audirent, id nominis toti genti attribuerent. Et manet adhuc 
vocabulum in Scythicz originis linguis. Hodie Lituanis Szauti, jacu- 
lari et jaculatorem significat, a quo est ap. Constantinum Szyruidum 
Szaudu, arcu, sagittis jaculor, et Szaudikie, sagitia, spculum ; Fennis 
et Livonibus, sagittaris, est Skytta et Kytta seu Kyt, sic Curonibus 
et Aestiis et Lapponibus. Veteribus denique Prutenis, ut Pretorius 
in Orbe Gothico nos docet, fuit Szythti, Manavit etiam in aliorum et 
diversz stirpis populorum linguas. Et apud Grecos Scytharum 
nomen per monumenta evasit celebrius, quam Scolotorum, verum 
quidem, sed obscurum nomen. Mansit tamen Scolotorum nomen 
_apud Athenienses in ludibrio. Nam publici ministri et vigiles Athenis 
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x 
dicti sunt Torsras, tidem et Duta: et Tokera:. Tolote a Scolotis deprava- 
tum. Scythe iidem, quod sagittaril essent et in medio foro habitarent - 
sub pellibus. Sic apud Romanos per contemtum a Phrygibus, Dacis, 
Syris, Getis, servi nomina habuere. 

Quantum in hac Scytharum narratione apud Herodotum verum 

esse videatur, querendum nobis duco. Ego vero ejusmodi veteres 

entium memorias contemnere non soleo, Forte quod a Jove et 
Saaaeacke Herodotus interpretatus est Targitaum prognatum 
fuisse, id eo factum, quod pater ei Pappeus aliquis (Pappeum autem 
summum deum dixere Scythe, Jovem suum Herodotus putavit) et 
mater e Cimmeriisad Borysthenem regia domo oriunda esset.. Sub 
Targitao Scythe in unum corpus et rem publicam coaluere, divisi 
postea in tres ejus filios totidemque tribus, Plerique populi a constt- 
tuta primum re publica aut insigni aliqua conversione originem repe- 
tierunt. Chaldzi Callistheni de vetustate eorum sciscitanti, mille 
noningentorum trium annorum summam edidere, teste Porphyrio 
apud Simplicium de celo. | Ex quo colligitur, Chaldzos centum 
et quindecim annis diluvio posteriorem gentis sue originem posuisse, 
ab eo tempore cum rei publica formam subierunt. 

Ergo cum Scythe mille annis ante Darii expeditionem se ortos tra- 
dunt, initium rei publice sue nobis aperiunt. Si expeditionem Darit 
ante annum periodi Juliane 4200 collocamus, historia Scythica caput 
tollit circiter annum 3200, sive annis 1514 ante epocham Dionysianam, 
_extremo tempore servitutis Israelitarum in Aegypto. 

De prisca autem Scytharum regione Herodotus ita acceperat: 
Scythas Nomadas fuisse, et in tuguriis passim circum opportuna pas- 
cuis loca trans Araxem coluisse, inde pulsos a Massagetis bellum intu- 
lisse Cimmeriis super australi mari seu Ponto Euxino habitantibus. 
His veluti parum consonantia ex Arimaspeis Aristee Proconnesii 
addit: Arimaspos pepulisse Issedonas, Issedonas a tergo ursisse 
Scythas, Scythas, non nisi cedendo ab infesta Issedonum vicinitate se 
defendere potuisse, idcirco invasisse Cimmeriorum regiones. Hic 
vero Herodotus L. tv. c. 13. ovdé otros cumePigeras megl ras yoens TevTas 
Lxibyct, ita nec Aristee cum Scythis convenit in regione quam primitus 
incoluerint, constituenda. In quo autem, Herodote, Aristeas Scytheque. 
dissentiunt ? Scythe, se primitus ultra Araxem coluisse tradunt: at 
Aristeas juxta Issedonas, i.e. ad orientem Caspii maris. Ita videlicet est. 
Araxem quem Scythe dicerent Herodotus ignoravit, putavitque illum 
esse in Media, é Mavrimvay, (L. 1. c. 102. seu potius Marini, ut Gro- 
novius recte edidit,) que ad meridiem vicina Armenis provincia est, L. 
v.c. 48. Is autem Araxes longissime utique ab Issedonibus et oriente. 
distat. Sed non vidit Herodotus, Scythas ab hoc flumine non potuisse 
se in Cimmeriornm regiones infundere. Quz enim illa fuit discursa-_ 
tio, si Scythe per Medicas provincias patefacto itinere, trajectoque 
Araxe, in Cimmeriorum terras irrupissent, atque inde persequentes 
hostium agmen, fallentibus fugientium vestigiis, per errorem vie in Me- 
diam, eadem. qua iverant, reversi, ex inopinato incidissent. Foc ne 
objiceretur, timuisse videtur Herodotus L. rv. c. 99. Igitur regionem’ 
ab Istro ad Cercinitin vocat veterem Scythiam, tamquam ex ea regione 
Scytharum miajores per Bosporum Thracium in Asiam minorem supe- 
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rioremque et Araxe trajecto per claustra Caucasea in Cimmeriorum 
terras concesserint. Sive ita scenam, seu quemcunque in modum instrux- 
erit Herodotus, undique hzret et tenetur. 

Dicam, sicuti sentio, neque tam Herodotum, quam eos, quorum 
testimonio est usus, producam quasi in forum ad tribunal, exquisitius- 
que tamquam in judicio testes admotis questionibus percunctabor. 
Dicebant Herodoto, Scythas trans Araxem juxta Issedonas et Massa- 
getas coluisse: pulsis Scythis Massagetas ulteriora Araxis (L. 1. c. 
201.) sub oriente Caspii maris tenuisse e regione Issedonum, qua in 
latissimam planitiem terra se diffundit. Eum Araxem L. 1. c. 202. 
dicebant cum Istro de magnitudine certare et in ostiis multas amplecti 
insulas, Lesbo equales magnitudine. Nihil horum ad Araxem Mediz 
convenit: non Massagetarum situs, non magnitudo fluminis, non tot 
et tante in ostiis insule. Omnia autem ad Volgam. Ad orientem 
Massagete veteres: longitudo fluminis Istrum tertia parte superat : 
Ostia ad octoginta et amplius, (Nicol. Vitsenii Noorden oost Tartarge, F. 
709,) que insulas ingentes circumdant. Quod ait Herodotus, ’Agdéus 
Atyeras xa] usiCwy xual thicocwy tives TOD “Iorgev, Araxes et major et minor 
esse Istro dicitur, id quoque confirmat, de duobus fluviis eum inaudi- 
visse, quorum alter, hic Volga major Istro, alter, qui nunc quoque 
Rus, minor fuit. Et fuisse utique Volge vetustis temporibus nomen 
Arazes, sive Rus, Ros, et Rhas, satis exploratum habeo. Onomacritus 
et incertus auctor Peripli Ponti Euxini Tanaim dicunt ex Araxe flumine 
in Metin, exonerari. Aristoteles quoque in Meteorologicis L.1. c. 13. 
auctores habet, ix Izgveecd (ex Paropamiso dicere se putat) maximo 
omnium ad orientem hibernum monte, Bactrium, Choaspen et Araxem 
fluere, rovrev 0: 6 Tavais ameryiCerat, pipes dr, tis Tyr Maiwrsy dizer, a6 
hoc Araxe Tanats divisus (pars enim ejus est) in Meotin paludem 
exoneretur. Ortus est error e Tanais et Araxis vicinitate. Accedit 
Agathemerus p. 235, ed. Gron. qui Jaxartem, Oxum, Rhysinum, Rhos, 
{qui est Medie Arazres) Cyrum, (qui est Kur, cum hoc Araxe se mis- 
cens) et denique Arazem Caspio mari infundi scribit. Quis non videt 
eum ab oriente littora Caspia obire, donec ad septemtrionem desinit in 
Volga? Claudius tamen Ptolemezus Volgam vocat ‘Pa Rha, quod 
nomen adhuc frequenter in ore habent Rutheni, ut ne ab ztate quidem 
et temporum populorumque miris conversionibus obliterari potuerit. 
inter cetera sic loquitur Claudius, teri xai vig rod “PH woramod éxoors 
wAncieilovce TH Ted Taraides. WVossius ad Melam in eo emendat vocem 
sxOor Et rescribit ériergoQy. Sed relinquendus est suus Ptolemzo error, 
qui Volgam et Tanaim misceri atque orientalem quidem Volge 
alveum in Caspium mare, occidentalem autem in Tanaim exonerart 
credidit. Duo quidem fluminis illius ostia Pomponius Mela L. m1. c. 
9. habet, sed in Caspio tantum mari: Mu/iz, inquit, in Caspio sinu magni 
parvique amnes fluunt : sed, gui famam habet, ex Cerauniis montibus uno 
alveo descendit, duobus exit in Caspium, Rha. Aramianus Marcellinus L. 
xxu.c. 16. Huic Tanat Rha vicinus est, amnis, in cujus superciliis 
guedam vegetabilis ejusdem nominis gignitur radix, proficiens ad usus 
multiplices medelarum. De Rha barbaro eum loqui intelligo, Videtur 
autem illud nomen Rhos et Rha eique alia similia ex antiqua mortalium 
communique lingua ad Scythas aliosque populos permanasse, quo 
fluvium dixere. Apud Arabes est Roha, apud Turcas et Persas est 
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Rud, apud Ruthenos POKA, Reca. Que fluminis adpellationes, et 
apud Grecos feiy et fortassis Rhenus, Rhodanus, Rhaduna, apud Geda- 
num, tum Eridanus seu Rhudon Ptolemezi et Marciani Heracleote 
(nunc Duna apud Rigam,) et Russza in Prussia, non nisi reliquiz 
prisce lingue sunt. Est eodem referendus "Eets fluvius apud Lyco= 
phronem v. 1333, cum Cassandra canit Amazonas”Eew, Lagmum, 
Telamum, et Thermodontem reliquisse et invasisse Athenienses. Ubi 
Joannes Tzetzes, "Egss, Acry 2055 Tyrcepeos, Ozeuadwy, Worepeot Dxvbias. Ex 
vicinitate Thermodontis Eris ille cognoscitur situs fuisse in Ponto. 
Xenophonti est "Igss Anad. v. c. 6. et ex eo fortassis etiam Plinio. In 
Mesopotamia duo flumina fuere, que Arabes appellavere Roha, hoc 
est nihil aliud quam fluvios. Alter apud Edessam, quem Scirtum 
Macedones coloni dixere, alter eo inferior, qui a Ptolemzo et nunc ab 
Arabibus Chaboras dicitur. Ex illo fecere Graci Kaaasgsyy, ut in his- 
toria Edessena ostendi, ex hoc ipse Xenophon ibid. L.1. c. 4. fecit 
Arazem, alium utique ab Araxe Mediz, quem Xenophon non attigit. 
Mansit etiam postea corruptum Arazis nomen. Nam geographus 
Arabs, quem Jos. Scaliger De Emendat. Temp. f. 399. inspexit, Carce- 
siam urbem ait allui a flumine, Al Harias cognomento Al Chabor. 
Harias est ab Araxe Grecorum in Mesopotamia, Arazes ab Rhoa. 
Grecarum autem aurium tam admirabile fuit fastidium, ut barbaros 
vocabulorum sonos non ferrent. Itaque seu nova nomina gentium, 
locorum hominumque e lingua sua efingebant, seu barbara ita ori 
aurique Grece aptabant, ut vix tenue remaneret vestigium, unde essent 
ducta. De ea consuetudine Plato in Cratylo disputat. Is quoque in 
Time@o vocabula Atlantici sermonis retinere non audet, nisi Grace enun- 
ciata. Sed vaga fuit enunciandi talia lubido, nullis definita preceptis, 
ut in primis e Persicis et Medicis et Armenicis nominibus intelligi 
potest. : 

Est igituy Volga ille Araxes, cujus ad orientem prisci Scythe vicini 
Massagetis et Issedonibus degerunt.. Massagetas enim non’ modo 
Herodotus, sed etiam omnis veterum turba ad Borapelioten Caspii 
maris collocat. Laonicus Chalcocondylas, cf. 62 et 67 ed. Paris. ad sep- 
temtrionem Caspii maris ponit, et preterea adjicit, eos ante id tempus 
ad alteram Araxis ripam egisse, nunc autem trajecto flumine citeriorem 
partem tenere. Quis non videt Araxem illum esse Volgam? ni cui 
Visum sit quoque, meridie non lucere. Hic fluvius cum latissime 
pateret et a multis gentibus accoleretur, mirum non est, si quosdam 
suo imsignivit nomine. Ut nunc Bulgari a Volga profecti, nomen a 
fluvio tractum conservant, ita Russos opinor ab eodem dictos et Roxa-~ 
lanos, quasi Alanos ad Russum fluvium. Ptolemi Bogotexo:, quasi ad 
ussum populi. 

Hunc quoque illum esse Araxem judico, ad quem contra Massage- 
tas male res gessit Cyrus. Herodotus, cum audivisset, Cyrum trans- 
misso Araxe petisse Massagetas et petiisse a Babylone, illum ipsum 
in Media Araxem dici putavit in Clon. Qui eum non satis intellexere, 
Araxem alium sibi quesivere sub oriente, ut trajecto eo, petere Massa- 
getas posset Cyrus. Isaacus Vossius Oxum sibi elegit, quem Chr. Cel- 
larius secutus est. Nihil tamen habent, quod pro ea  sententia 
pugnet, et longius ab Oxo siti fuere Massagete, quocirca veteres qui- 
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dam, teste Plinio, ultra Iaxartem posuere aras Cyri, veluti ille esset 
Araxes.. Iaxartem autem Scythe, ut ait Plinius L. vi.c. 16., seu 
quicumque alii fluminis accole, Silyn vocarunt, aut fortassis Sihyn, 
quod nomen adhuc permanet. Neque tamen etiam pro Iaxarte aliqua 
idonea verisimilitudo pugnat. Profectus autem est Cyrus in hane 
expeditionem, ut nobis videtur, non contra solos Massagetas, sed in 
primis contra Scythas. Hesit enim. semper Regum Persarum animis 
quam impotenter Scythe devictis Medis in Asia superiori egissent. 
Atque illud tot bellorum initium est ab Herodoto indicatum, qui 
summa cura hoc egit, ut ostenderet, per quas causas bella ex bellis 
seminata fuissent. Babylonem Cyrus cepit secundum Usserii rationes 
anno periodi Juliane 4176. Anno uno post et paullo amplius, si 
Xenophonti credimus, gentes a Syria usque ad mare Erythreum sibi 
subjecit. Inde adhuc sunt anni minimum septem usque ad extrema 
Cyri. Hoc omni tempore tum in Asia minori, tum ad Caucasum 
et in Scythia res potuit gerere, donec apertis per arma _ regionibus, 
trajecto navibus et per pontem a se factum Volga, Massagetas est 
adortus. 

Quo autem tempore Scytha Araxem trajecerint et Tanaim, ostendam 
postea. Nam id potius et prius querendum est, quibus regionum 
spatiis Herodoti ztate coluerint. 

The classical geographer would do well to remember that, when 


the classical writers speak of the Araxes, they may mean very different 
rivers, as it was a name applied to various rivers. ‘Thus Claudius, in 
the notes upon the work of Vibius Sequester Ed. I. Iac. Oberlini Ar- 
gentorati. 1778. 8vo. p. 56, says: “ Isidorus Orig. L. xm. c. 21. Arazis 


amnis Armenia, gui ab uno monte cum Euphrate diversa specie oritur. 
Dictus, quod rapacitate euncta consternat. Unde et cum Alexander eum 
_transgredt vellet ponte fabricato, tanta vt inundavit, ut pentem dirueret. 
Convenit hec Araxis descriptio cum eis, que Strabo scribit L. xn 
quod eo magis observandum est, quod maxime varient,in ejus cursu 
enarrando geographi. ‘Thermodontem enim, Phasim atque Tanaim 
ex eo fluere canit Orpheus. Argonaut. v. 747. Collocat in Scythia 
Scholiastes Apollonii Rhod. L. tv. v. 133. Thermodontemque ipsum 
Arazem nominari scribit ; sic enim loquitur, o 02’ Agdééas worapis Dxvblas. 
Mureidaeos wiv tv meaty ray magi Tryedvav rev Osguddovre "Agdény Qact 
Aiyerbaes. Peneum vero Arazxem appellari, observat Spanhemius ad 
Callim. H. in Del. v. 105. Quapropter variis amnibus idem nomen 
Araxis inditum, solidissimis rationibus adstruit Is. Vossius ad P. Me- 
lam L. m1. c. 5. quem omnino respiciendum moneo.”? And Oberlin 
himself adds, “ Nomen Araxts rapidi torrentis naturam vel sono ex- 
primit, Persis tritum et amnibus multis commune fuit. Herodoto L. 
1.c. 201. aut Oxus est, aut Rha, hodie Wolga, aut Rhymnus, hodie 
Faick, (confer S. Croix in eximio opere, quo eorum, qui vitam Adexan- 
dri M. scripsere, censum egit p. 297.) ; Xenophonti Chaboras, vel 
Saocoras Mesopotamie ; Straboni L. xv. p. 729. et Curtio L. v. c. 
_ 4. et 5. alius prope Persepolin; Zhermodon quoque Ponti et Peneus 
Thessalice, Araxes appellati olim. Is, cui magis id nomen adhesit pres 
ceteris, quemque cum Vibio Mediam ab Armenia sejungere scribunt 
Plutarchus in M, Antonio et Plinius L, vi. c. 13. graphice describitur 
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a Pomp. Mela L. mr. c. 5. Armeniam hodieque ab Aderbigiana sepa- 
rat, Aras salutatur, Geographo Nubiensi quoque dictus Ross, et in 
Caspium mare delabitur. Diversimode tamen nominari ab aliis tes- 
tatur Ortelius, qui et antiqua ejus nomina adfert.”’ 


—— 
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I have never set pen to paper in order to promote disputes, but 
only to point out occasionally in some writers errors, which ob- 
structed the prevalence of truth; and this indifferently, without the 
least respect to any particular writers, but by whomsoever I per- 
ceived errors to be adopted. My only view has been, if possible, 
to remove some of the discordant opinions of learned men, who by 
means of unsolid reasonings in some cases and ingenious imagi- 
nations in others, have hid real truths from the public eye, and have 
misled by that very learning, which ought to have opened our eyes 
to knowledge. ‘hus the world are involved in more perplexity than 
could have been produced by the most absolute ignorance; but, 
if this object gives offence, I relinquish the attempt. 

Yet what can reasonable men think, when they see jive Athe- 
nian inscriptions now discovered to be set aside by the confused and 
unsolid arguments deduced by Dodwell from insufficient premises 
in Aristotle and others, the fallacies of which all men may easily 
trace; and which the unbiassed judgment of Barthelemy has 
seen and has allowed ? Why are others averse to the same candid 
conduct, and thus to drive old errors from the world, and along with 
them eternal disputes and useless wranglings, although sup- 
ported by great names but frequent mistakes? The hope of 
this, however, is vain. ‘The case is the same concerning 
Plutarch ; nothing can be plainer than that he is every where con- 
sistent with himself concerning the order of Athenian months and 
the priority of Pyanepsion to Maimacterion; yet nobody will see 
it, because Dodwell, after Petau, opposed Scaliger in this, and pro- 
posed objections removeable by the most superficial sight, just as 
in those five znscriptions ; with which Plutarch agrees, and is sup- 
ported by Diodorus, Josephus, and Appian, without contradiction 
from any other ancient author to my knowledge. Dodwell has 
misled Potter, and thus errors have been perpetuated among Greek 
students, in the face of evident demonstration to the contrary. <A 
late defence of this error is absolutely incomprehensible: and how 
can that be opposed, which cannot even be understood? ‘Truth 
has so many enemies, that its defence is a desperate cause, and the 
world must go on in its old errors. | 
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The case is the same concerning other subjects; a merely ac- 
cidental similitude of two names has caused every kind of inde- 
cency to be imputed to the only decent deity among the Egyptian 
gods, whom no historic testimony has stigmatized as an indecorous 
image. When the Egyptian gods were carried in procession, their 
attendants doubtless displayed all kinds of indecent representa- 
tions, as well when they attended Horus as any other deity, but 
their znsane conduct does not render him similar to his attendants, 
and thus make a modest beardless boy become the chzef represen 
tative name of indecency to other distant nations instead of Pan, 
Bacchus, Anubis, and Osiris ; whom alone the sculptures of Caylus 
exhibit in any indecorous attitudes, or Plutarch or theIsiac table. Of 
all kinds of evidence, an unlucky similitude of names is the least 
convincing proof, unless it be that of a mere symbolic staff, the 
meaning of which is only known to the symbol-maker himself. 
Yet here again the coherent historic testimony of antiquity must 
give place to mere suppositions, to doubtful symbols, and warm 
imagination. 

Manetho has told a tale about some shepherd kings in Egypt, 

who went into Syria and built and named Jerusalem, notwithstand- 
ing that scripture shows it to have been named by Jews, who had 
been slaves in Egypt, not kings; and yet credit is claimed for the 
existence of those kings, and for the belief of a mere fable. In 
fine, if the weaker evidence is thus preferred to the stronger, 
truth has but little chance of being defended, and I must leave it 
to be overwhelmed by a torrent of errors. 
When I attempted to defend truth, my words have been altered 
in the Supplement to No. 1%, and others znserted not to be found 
used by me, while those really used have been sometimes omitted 
in order to support a favorite argument. It must be a weak cause, 
which stands in need of misrepresentation, and such practices 
prove that truth is not the object of argumentation. For this 
reason I must perhaps be content to enjoy truthin my own mind, 
and leave the world in possession of its old and new errors, with- 
out attempting to disturb them any more. Reasoning is pleasant 
with those who will acknowledge the force of reason, but dexterity 
in misrepresentation is a method of throwing away both time and 
argument ; necessary to those only who are greedy of new visio- 
nary fancies without evidence, while at the same time they are te- 
nacious of old errors against evidence ! S. 


Norwich. 


* * We have omitted the last sentence of our learned corre- 
spondent, who will, on reflection, be convinced that truth, on what- 
ever side it lies, will finally prevail, and that the only certain mode 
of promoting its triumph, is temperate, patient, and laborious inves- 
tigation. Ep. 
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ANSWER 


To Mr. Bellamy’s Essay on the Hebrew Points, and on 
the Integrity of the Hebrew Text. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


To expose errors, and to discover truth, as they are unques- 
tionably the noblest objects to which the energies of the 
human mind can be directed,. should be the end and aim of 
all our inquiries into the history of past ages, and the writ- 
ings of antiquity, whether sacred or profane. In the course of 
these researches we shall frequently meet with mistakes and mis- 
apprehensions in the works and the opinions of such as have 
preceded us in the same path: and it will no doubt be conceded, 
that, whenever we meet with them, we should do our best to refute 
and contradict them. Entertaining, therefore, such sentiments, I 
make no apology for calling the attention of your readers to cer- 
tain passages in Mr. Bellamy’s «Essay on the Hebrew points,” 
which has lately appeared in your Journal, * and for offering a few 
remarks on the subject. 

At page 377 of your 8th vol. Mr. B. has the following words : 
—‘ Inthe ninth century, Jerome began to mend the first Latin 
translation by the Hebrew, which was made from the Septuagint.” 
If, however, we recollect with whom Jerome associated, it will 
appear evident that he must have lived inthe latter end of the fourth 
century. About the year 381, Jerome went to Constantinople to 
attend the sermons of Gregory Nazianzen, who was appointed to 
the see of Constantinople by Meletius : we read, that he ¢6eBalwoe ra 
berorarw Tenyogie THY THS Kovoteyrivov moAsws mposdpeley.” Jerome too 
was patronized by Damasus and corresponded with Augustine ; so 
that altogether we have abundant evidence respecting the time in 
which Jerome lived. 

In the next paragraph, however, he makes a more extraordi- 
nary assertion. ‘ Pagninus of France,_————was sensible that 
Jerome had committed many errors, and he attempted to rectify 
them : this was in the xvith century. ——at this period, 
Christians knew very little of Hebrew, as no bibles had yet been 











* Vid. Class. Journ. Vol. vill. page 374, &c. (No. xvi.) and Vol. ix. p. 395. 
&c. (No. xviii.) 


" * Theodoret. Hist. Eccles. 1. v. c. viii. p. 201. ed. Reading. 
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printed in that language.” If Mr. B. had read the works of Dr: 


Kennicott and De Rossi, whom he pretends to hold in such con- 
tempt, he probably would not have written this passage, He 
would have learned from them that the first edition of the whole 
Hebrew bible was printed in the year 1488, in two vols. folio: and 
that another was published in 4to. Briscre 1494. Detached 
books were published as early as the year 1482; and the editions 
either of separate parts or the whole bible printed before the year 
1500, amount to twenty-eight. ‘They are enumerated by Dr. A. 
Clarke in the « Bibliographical Dictionary,” and, I believe, by De 
Rossi in his Annales Hebrao-Typographici. ‘The Complutensian 
Polyglott was edited in 1514, and contains the Hebrew bible: 
and the editions printed in the sixteenth century are very nu- 
merous.—A copy of the edition of 1488 exists in the library of 
Exeter College, Oxford; and another in the valuable collection of 
Lorp SPENCER. - | 

In my present letter I shall offer some remarks on the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text; and on the reasoning by which 
Mr. B. has attempted to support it: and in the course of the in- 
quiry I shall notice some other misapprehensions incidental to the 
subject, into which he appears to me to have fallen. 

Before I proceed farther in treating of the subject, 1 would wish 
to make a few remarks. In pursuing the argument, I shall have 
occasion to push Mr. B’s. reasoning to its greatest length, in order 
to show to what opinions it, in the end, must carry us, if it be 
followed to its full extent: and I shall show that if it be found- 
ed in truth, it must, at length, weaken the authority of the New, in 
the same degree that it confirms the authenticity of the Old, Tes- 
tament. In so doing, however, I feel myself treading upon slip- 
pery ground: and I must request the reader to observe that of the 
authenticity and authority of the New Testament I do not in 
reality entertain or harbour the smallest degree of doubt. It is 
founded on grounds of sound reason ; it is confirmed by all testi- 
monies, Jewish and Profane; and derives fresh support and glory 
from each attack of its enemies. ‘The grammatical or other corrup- 
tions of its text do not in any degree affect its historical truth or 
its doctrinal integrity : one MS. retains what another may omit; 
and what one copy wants, another will supply: sound and judi- 
cious criticism, therefore, can never materially affect it: and even 
in what is apparently its greatest and most important corruption, 
(the spuriousness or authenticity of 1 John v. 7.) it signifies little 
whether the verse be genuine or not : the doctrine of the Trinity 
could not be subverted in the one case, and could hardly 
be corroborated in the other. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the arguments against the inte- 
grity of the Hebrew text are reducible to two classes: those which 
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may be drawn from the discrepancies of MSS. &c. are to be 
ranked as positive arguments: while those which are deducible 
from the corruption of the New Test. are to be classed as ne- 
gative arguments. 

In considering the subject a priori, I do not see that we have any 
reason to suppose that the Jewish transcribers were more infallible 
than those of any other nation: it is probable that they used their 
utmost endeavours to transcribe correctly; and I believe that the 
Same praise may be given to Printers in modern times; yet how 
seldom do we find a printed book in which typographical errors 
do not occur. _I sincerely believe that there are not a dozen books 
in the world, which are entirely free from them. It should be re- 
membered also that in printed books corrections may be easily 
made before the sheets are printed off: in MSS. on the contrary, 
corrections cannot be made without destroying ina great measure 
the beauty of the book; and we have good reason to believe 
that the Jewish scribes were sufficiently careful to preserve the ap- 
pearance of their copy. An erasure would, of course, not only 
completely disfigure the book, but it might also induce a suspicion 
that it was inaccurate in other instances, which would naturally 
diminish its commercial value.—But the supposition that the 
scribes occasionally erred, may be supported by other arguments. 
Kennicott’s Cod. 135, it is said, contains 3300 erasures. Why 
were these erasures made? Do they not in some measure counte- 
nance the supposition that errors had been discovered in the origi- 
nal text which were afterwards corrected ? and is there any great 
improbability in the supposition that the same errors may also ex- 
tend to other copies ?—Every one, who is at all conversant with 
Hebrew MSS. knows that they abound with erasures; and he also 
must have noticed the attestations contained in the epigraphs, that 
they have been diligently corrected according to the Masora. Little 
more need be said: the reader will immediately perceive that it is 
very likely that errors may extend to other MSS. and it may be 
rather difficult to assign a reason why any one copy should be free 
from the corruptions to which others appear to be liable. 

Mr. B. has indeed given us an account of the manner in which 
the copies of the Scriptures were prepared before the time of 
Ezra. This, however, has little to do with the dispute : it is of little 
importance to us what was the state of the text in the time of 
Ezra, because that can have no effect on the text as it has been 
printed for three hundred years past. If, however, he still thinks 
that his argument has any force, he may strengthen it by observing 
that the text of the Pentateuch was undoubtedly pure as written by 
the hand of Moses.—He may also confer an everlasting benefit on 
classical literature by defending all the bad and corrupt readings to 
be found in the old editions of A®schylus, on the plea that the text 
was certainly metrically and grammatically correct when it was 
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first composed by the author.—But to proceed : even the integrity of 
the text before the time of Ezra receives a very slight degree of 
support from Mr. B.’s argument : for although the copies, which 
were dispersed, were first examined and compared with the book 
of Jasher or ‘Temple copy, still they could hardly receive a greater 
degree of correction than any printed book; and as I have before. 
remarked, there are very few printed books which are entirely free 
from errors, whatever degree of care may have been bestowed upon 
them. In fact, the whole argument rests upon this judicious as- 
sumption ; that no corrector of MSS. or printed books ever did, or 
ever could, fail to observe inaccuracies in his work. 

Mr. B, then makes use of another argument to prove his point. 
Because “ Zerubbabel and Joshua returned to Jerusalem, and set 
all things in order according to the law of Moses, and the ordi- 
nance of David, king of Israel,” he argues that “ they must have 
had the law of Moses as it was originally given to him, as well as 
the other books giving an account how all things were observed in 
the time of David.”—This is certainly correct as far as it goes: 
but still I cannot perceive how it can at all prove the « absolute in- 
tegrity of the Heb. Text.” If they still possessed the book of 
Jasher, they had a correct copy of the law of Moses, and they 
might have used this book; and, therefore, for this specific pur- 
pose, they would not need any other copy of the law. If they 
did not use the book of Jasher, they still might use a copy which 
was particularly accurate: but will the accuracy of one copy 
prove the correctness of all others? Is the copy necessarily as 
accurate as the original ?-—To take an illustration of the first ques 
tion from Mr. B.’s own paper, or as the Romans would express 
it, ex fumodare lucem; are we to conclude, that, because he 
may be correct in one part of his argument, he must be correct in 
all? He is accurate in asserting the existence of a standard copy 
of the law; but are we therefore to believe him right when he 
tells us that Jerome did not live until the ninth century, and that 
the first edition of the Heb. Bible was not printed in the year 
1488 ? | 

But after all, Mr. B.’s argument will only prove what nobody 
has denied,—the doctrinal integrity of the Heb. 'Vext.—The copy 
used by Ezra to direct him in the work might contain an accurate 
copy of the law and be deficient or corrupted in other parts; or it 
might contain a history of facts which might be entirely correct 
in pot of truth, and yet be extremely inaccurate with respect 
to literal correctness and grammatical propriety ; and deficiency 
in either of these points would constitute a text to all intents and 
purposes corrupt. 

_Mr. B. gives also another strange reason for believing that the 
text was in a state of absolute integrity in the time of Christ.—It 
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seems, that although “he told them that they transgressed the 
commandment of God by thetr traditions, he never told them that 
they had perverted the original, or taken away one Zofa, or one 
tittle, (i. e. vowel points, and accents,) from any part of the 
word of God; which he undoubtedly would have done, had this 
been the case, for we shall find that the quotations made by him 
and the Apostles from the Old Testament are quoted word for 
word, as they now stand in all the Hebrew copies, with the 
vowel points. This is sufficient authority for us to rest assured, 
that to the time of Christ, and the Apostles, the Hebrew lan- 
guage was as pure as when it was delivered by God to man.” ’— 
To this I reply, that it would have been surprising if any charge 
of this kind had been made; for the object of Christ’s mission 
was to preach repentance and remission of sins, and to accomplish 
the great work of human redemption, not to dispute upon points 
of criticism. But conceding that such a disputation would have 
been relevant to his mission, it is surely impossible to show that 
such a conversation never passed. Certainly it is not recorded in 
our Gospels; but, doubtless, Christ held many discourses which — 
are likewise omitted: it is impossible to suppose that any sayings 
of our Saviour could be either uninstructive or unimportant, yet 
certainly many of these are entirely omitted in the canonical ac- 
counts of his life which we possess; and I assert this on the au- 
thority of an Evangelist. St. John, who wrote a supplementary 
Gospel, which contains many things which are unnoticed in the 
others, finishes it by confessing that there were many other 
things which yet remained untold: “”Eors 02 xal “AAAA 
TIOAAA boa emoincey 6 "Incoiis, drive éav yorgnras xal’ ev, 0008 adrdy 
olmets Toy KOT OV ywojras TA yoaddpeve CiBAia.” *—It does not seem, 
therefore, very improbable, that such a conversation may have 
passed, although it may not have been recorded : and when we 
consider that it was not. very consonant with the object of his 
mission, it is equally probable that such a conversation never 
passed at all, though corruptions might exist in the text: Mr. B.’s 
argument, therefore, when we examine it, appears to have very 
little to do with the subject. 

Neither is it strictly true that all the apostolic quotations agree 
with the Heb. Text. We have at least one instance in which 
they very remarkably differ.—In the speech by St. Peter,’ when the 
Apostles received the gift of tongues by the visible descent and 
influence of the Holy Spirit, we find these words: 4a6id 
Aéyes cle adrov————olx éyxaraarehbers tiv Wuxny ov els adov, ode 

ee Se 

t Vid. Class. Journ. vol. viii. pp. 376, 377. (No. xvi.) 

2 John xxi. 25. 

3 Acts ii. 25—27. : 
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Swoeis Tov gory cov ielv Siapboody. ‘The last words are intended for 
a citation of Ps, xvi, 10., the Hebrew of which is as follows’: 


STW NANI FPO WANN? Sixwh ow styn ND and this 
differs both from the LXX and the quotation in the Acts; for 
“TPO would have expressed rods doteus cou—sanctos tuos: if St. 


Peter, or rather St. Luke who wrote the Acts, did not quote 
from the LXX. it is manifest that he must have'read in his copy 
of the Heb. Text JON sanctum tuum.—But whichever way 


this argument turns, ic must still confute some of Mr. B.’s asser- 
tions: if he should say that the words réy doy cov are a mistake in 
the Septuagint, and that from the Septuagint they have been copied 
into the Acts of the Apostles, he must give up his opinion that 
the Apostles always quoted from the Hebrew Text: and if to 
defend that notion, he should say that the Apostles quoted imme- 
diately from the Heb. Text, he must acknowledge that the He- 
brew, as written in the time of the Apostles, differed in some 
considerable degree from the Heb. Text as printed at this day. 

I do not animadvert on what Mr. B. has said‘ respecting the 
Text after the time of the Apostles, because I should merely have 
to repeat what I have said on the Text as published by Ezra. 

He also gives a very forced exposition of Matt. v. 18. reyes 
Upiv, swe dy waperdy 6 odpavds nal 4 yi, idrce bv, } glee xEQala OD EH 
mapenty amd Tov vouov, we dv mavta yévyras. He would expound, 
this verse in the following manner: it seems, that our Saviour 

‘meant to say, “ that he will preserve his word inviolably pure to 
the end of time.”* Let us, however, transcribe the context, 
and we shall soon see how it will agree with Mr. B.’s explanation. 
“ My voulonre Ors Aov xaradioas rov vouov, } rods TOOPHTAS* UX 
yAlov xarardoos, dAAd TANGTA. “Auyy yap Aéyw viv, ews ay 
mapendy 6 odeavos xual y ij, intra ty, y pie nEpaice OU uy mageAly amd 
TOU vou.0U, Es dy mevree yevyrau. “Os édv ody Aton play tov EvTOADY 
ToUTMY Thy eAaylorwy, xa Oidaky otra tous dviewmous, 2Ad Io T6s 
xAyljoeras ev TH Pactrgle tay odgavdiv: 0¢ 8 dv moine y xal OidaEy, 
obras peryes nAnbyoerecs ey Ty Paosrsia tév cbpavav. Atyw yap tuir, 
Orb eay jy) megicoeven | ObxaIOgUYN Uyucdy wAsiOV TOY Peapmarcav nah 
Dacicaiov, ob wh siodAdnte cig ry Baoirlay tov odpavdv.? Our 
Saviour then goes on to state several commandments in the Mosaic 
Law, and to show that they were not only not abolished by the 
Christian dispensation, but that they still remained in force, and 
were to be observed even more strictly than before.. Explain the 
18th verse in the manner that Mr. B. has proposed, and you will 
considerably weaken our Saviout’s argument, and embarrass a pas- 











1 Class. Journ. vol. viii. p. 377. 
* Class. Journ. vol. vill. p. 383. 
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sage which otherwise is extremely intelligible. Understand it in 
the obvious sense, and nothing can be more clear and consistent. 
— Here I may remark, that passages in the Scriptures, and indeed in 
all other books, must be explained and understood according to 
the context: by so doing we shall generally arrive at just conclu- 
sions: for there are very few passages, which, if detached from 
their situation, may not be explained to prove any thing, however 
erroneous and absurd. 

My. B. proceeds to give examples in which the Apostles quoted 
from the Hebrew, and not from the Septuagint, in which he is as 
unfortunate as in other parts of his paper. He quotes several 
instances in which the Greek Version agrees with the Heb. Text ; 
and therefore he takes for granted that they quoted from the Heb. 
Text, because their citations agree with the Greek Version. He 
then proceeds to give an example in which the words of the 
Gospel agree with the Hebrew only. ‘The passage he selects for 
this purpose ig Matt. xxvii. 46. where we are told that 7™E0\— 
THY Ewearyy wou aveBonoev 6 "Inoots Gavn wsyadryn, Aeywyr “HAl, "HAI, 
Ana caBaybavi. This is a citation of Ps. xxii. 1. ma? YN ON 
FY and Mr. B. triumphantly remarks,—« thus we have the 


testimony of the Apostle who was an eye and an ear witness that 
these are the words of Christ himself, which are quoted word for 
_ word from the Hebrew, and not from the Septuagint, and which 
* proves that the Hebrew is the same now word for word, letter for 
letter, and vowel for vowel, as it was when Christ was on earth.” 
He then gives a minute and particular list of the letters and vowel 
points employed in the words in question, and informs your Clas- 
sical Readers what are the names by which the Greek characters 
y and , are generally called. He insists also much on the precise _ 
similitude of the three first words : but he carefully conceals the 
dissimilarity between "AW and cabexyiavi, and merely spells the 
two last syllables of the ‘words, for the use of Hebrew scholars 
who cannot read the Hebrew characters, and of Greek scholars 
who do not know the proper manner of reading Greek words. 
But after all, the reader may be amazed at being told, that the 
word caBaysavi is not Hebrew, but Syro-Chaldaic: and he will 
probably inquire how a Syro-Chaldaic word was substituted for 
an Hebrew word. Certainly caBexfavi is not an accurate copy of 
‘JAA: indeed it has nothing in common with it except the simi-* 
litude of the two last syllables. The true original of caBaybavi, 
is to be sought in the Chaldaic °352W which is found in the 


Chaldee paraphrase on Ps. xxii. 1, or else it may be traced in 
the Syriac walaae which is the reading of the Syriac version 
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both in Matt. xxvii. 46. and Mark xv. 34.—Neither has Mr. B. 
noticed the reading Mark xv. 34. which differs even more from 
the Heb. Text of Ps. xxi. 1. "Edal, “EdAat, Aappa caBaylavi: 
though it agrees more with the Chaldee paraphrase of that passage, 
the words of which are—: NPI MD OI W128 TON. Upon 
the whole it is probable that the Syriac version has preserved the 
genuine words uttered by Christ :— 


= alen~» Jato\ \\ \\. 


It appears, therefore, that our Lord did not quote the Heb. 
Text: and that the Evangelists Matthew and Mark, in relating 
the circumstances of his death, partially, at least, quoted the 
LXX, I think will plainly appear from a very cursory comparison 
of the text of the LXX. with the text of the Evangelists. The 
reading in the LXX, is 6 Oz, 6 @eds prov, mooorxes jos, veer? 
yuarerimes joe: St. Matt. interprets the words of Christ thus: 
Ose ov, Osé mov, vari we eyxarédmes; and St. Mark writes, 
6 Ozds mov, 6 Ozd5 mou, eis Th me eyuaereArmes. 

But if it were certain that the Apostles always quoted from the 
Heb. Text, and that their citations always agreed with it in the 
passages quoted, it still would not absolutely prove that the text 
was entirely perfect in their time, because there are many thou- 
sand verses which they do not cite at all: and therefore we cannot 
say what readings were found in their copies.—Besides, supposing 
that the Hebrew ‘Text was perfect and correct in the time of the 
Apostles, it will not follow that it must be equally so in our days. 
—It seems, however, difficult to account for St. Peter’s citation 
of Ps. xvi. 10. unless he found the singular reading JWOD in his 
Heb. copy, if indeed he cited the Heb. Text, which appears to 
be very problematical. M. 


[We shall proceed in the next number. ] 





ANSWER TO THE 


‘ Remarks on the Topography of the Plain of Troy, 


Inserted in the Supplement to No. XVIII. of the Classical 
Journal.’ 





Norwirn STANDING the decisive tone and style of the Remarks 
en my Observations on the Plain of Troy, I should have left them 
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to the judgment of the public at large, had not the inaccuracies, 
mis-statements, and muendoes, been so numerous, that it would 
have been a breach of duty, as well to the public, as to myself, 
to have remained silent: since some persons, who read: the 
Remarks, may take for granted that the statements and quotations 
are always correct, and may look no farther. 

Having had from the beginning, no other view in the publica- 
tion im question, than, to elicit the truth, I wish the subject to be 
thoroughly investigated, in order that the public opmion may be. 
fixed. That a person should have written in support of the claim 
of Bounarbashi to the site of Troy, 1 am not surprised; but I 
am really astonished that any one, more especially a person who 
has been on the spot, should attempt to defend the general ‘Topo- 
graphy of M. Chevalier, after an examiation of the plans and 
views of Sir W. Gell, and. the plan of M. Kauffer: because a 
comparison of the landscapes (since credit is given to them by the 
Reviewer) with the ‘Topography of M. Ghovaher ought to have 
convinced him at once how erroneous it is. Yet, strange to say, 
m spite of this utter disagreement, this gentleman is a staunch 
defender of M. de Chevalier’s ‘Vopography. 

It appears to the author, that the Remarks are in truth those 
of a person who, at least, opposes verbal criticisms to the general 
sense of Homer, taken in its natural and obvious acceptation ; 
and also, that the facts themselves, in his hands, are often distort- 
ed, or perverted; in order to answer the purpose of his system. 
‘Thus, the woodman’s time of dinner, (or principal meal) which is 
given as a circumstance, by which to mark the time of day, this 
eentleman decides to have: heen early in the morning ; contrary 
surely to reason, ‘ and to practice, in all countries: and this in order 
to allow time enough for the armies to accomplish the improbable — 
length of distance, arising on the system of M. de Chevalier, 
between the Grecian camp and ‘Troy. Again, these large armies 
are supposed to move with the celerity of ordinary travellers; and 
cattie are to be conveyed in carts to the Trojan camp; all to suit 
the same purpose; although the ‘Trojan carts are understood to 
have been remarkably small. Carriages are certainly mentioned 
in the text; butione would have limited their use to the transport — 
of the bread, wine, &c. Bullocks are seldom carried in small 
carts; or indeed, in any kind of carts: and the object in view, was 
to provide a meal for 50,000 men, who had. been long fasting.— 
The spnngs, although acknowledged by the Reviewer himself 
to be of equai temperature, (page 617.) are to be reasoned into 
a contrast to each other; and are at last absolutely spoken of, as 
warm and cold springs. (page 621, 622.)—The existence of ruins 
is made a criterion for the site of Tr oy, although the general sense, 
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of the ancients was, that the precise site was unknown; because 
the ruins themselves were removed ; or in poetic language, the ruins 
themselves had perished. Farther, the descriptions, applicable 
alone to the capacious bed, and furious stream of a torrent (Sca- 
mander’ are applied to a small perennial river ; and as the circum- 
stance of a flood of the same river could not be got rid of, this 
small river is to be swelled, not by an additional volume of water, 
but by the armies wading across it! (Page 620.) And finally, 
because no Tumuli are found in situations such as M. Chevalier’s 
system requires, it is gravely supposed, that a Tuwmulus may be 
ploughed down, and thus'annihilated ! (page 620.) Yet this gentle- 
man, from having visited the spot himseif, might have been aware 
of the bulk of the Tumuéz in that quarter. 

There are very few points in my work that escape attack; but 
the principal are, First, my want of knowledge of Greek ; 
Secondly, Professor Carlyle’s Sketch, and the river Shimar, 
included in it: and Thirdly, the Tumudus, sometime ascribed to 
Myrinna. . 

My want of Greek is made a very heavy charge; and very often 
repeated. One might have supposed, that I had at some time 
pretended to a knowledge of Greek, and had been detected in 
the imposition; instead of having declared my ignorance of it at 
the outset. 

In page 607, he says, “ In page ix, is an avowed declaration of 
ignorance of the Greek language; from which’ all the knowledge 
worth having on the Plain of Troy must be derived. We do not 
insist upon the absolute necessity of it, if the passages bearing upon 
the subject be literally translated by another person,—but without 
some knowledge of the language, no one has the least chance of 
learning what is universally admitted to be cnterpolation; while 
these interpolations are often, if not always, the very passages that 
bewilder and mislead. We do not deny that the translation of 
Cowper may be sufficiently accurate for all the purposes of 
poetry : it signifies but little in verse, whether the clouds over- 
spread the moon, or the moon be hidden behind clouds; but in 
matter of science, the difference would often be essential, and 
fatal to the sense.” 

To me, there seems to be something like contradiction of him- 
self here: A see-saw of Greek, and no Greek, 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that such interpolations 
really exist, may not the same person, who is equal to the transla- 
tion of the original parts, be as much in the secret of the interpola- 
tions as this gentleman? It would seem, then, as if these interpola- 
tions (which by the bye are kept out of sight) are meant to operate 
as an imjunction, to keep the whole of a work in check ; and to be 
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let out at pleasure, on any part of the text. But has it ever been 
pretended, that the descriptions of the plain, the rivers, (the two 
springs excepted), or the Tumuli, promontories, &c. which are the 
characteristic marks which [ have followed, have been interpolated 
in the Iliad? 

But without resorting to this gentleman, for an opinion, “ whe- 
ther a passage in Greek, containing matter addressed to the under- 
standing, strictly: such as descriptions, narratives, &c. may be 
communicated in a different language,” I shall beg leave to quote 
another great authority on this ‘occasion ; that is, Dr. John- 
son. 

He says, in his life of Pope, that “ Mr. Pope might always 
have obtamed his author’s sense (that is, HomeR’s) with suffi- 
cient certainty from the literal translations, in Latin.”——And that 
“among the readers of Homer, the number is very small, of those 
who find much in the Greek, more than im the Latin, except the 
music of the numbers.” And he adds, that “ mmute inquiries 
into the force of words, are less necessary im translating Homer, 
than other poets, because his positions aré general, and his repre- 
sentations\ natural”—and also, that “ Homer has fewer passages 
of doubtful meaning, than any other poet, either in the learned, 
_or in modern languages.” ‘The Doctor is quite silent respecting 
interpolations. 

Now, if Dr. Johnson admits that “ the sense of Homer may 
always be obtained with sufficient certainty from the literal trans- 
lations”——may I not be allowed to obtain the requisite knowledge 
of certain passages in the original, by means of literal translations, 
also? Moreover, Dr. Johnson speaks of the Tliad at large; but 
I confine my argument to the descriptive parts alone. And here, 
I cannot but remark, that my antagonist appears to admit, that the 
translation of Cowper, (or | suppose he means any other fair trans- 
lation), may be accurate enough for the purposes of poetry, but 
not for scientific matters: that! is, geography, 1 conceive, 1s here 
meant. (1 confess, | had thought otherwise; and that poetry was 
the more difficult of the two.) 

Perhaps, then, it may be assumed, on the opinion of Dr. John- 
son, that a man, ignorant of Greek, may, nevertheless, be put in 
possession of the sense of Homer, respecting his description of 
the Plain of Troy, its rivers, Tumuli, &c. Kc. or, which is_ the 
same thing, that if a man puts me In possession of the knowledge 
of a fact from a book, L may be as capable of reasoning on that 
fact, as if 1 had read it in the same book with my own eyes. 

I next proceed to the article of Mr. Carlyle’s Sketch, and the 
course of the Shimar river, contained in it. ; 
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It is natural enough that the Shimar should be subject to a severe. 
attack from the admirers of M. Chevalier. Jt has most audacious- 
ly started up, to dispute the honors of the Stmots, with the 
Mender: that is, it has rebelled against the system of M. de Che- 
vaher. It has accordingly been threatened with worse treatment, 
than even its brother Renee suffered from the hands of Vul- 
can; for that was only dried up temporarily, but this has been 
threatened with absolute annihilation: for, at one time, it seems, 
there was a speculation to turn it into the upper part of the Thym- 
brek river: and thus to get fairly rid of it, as an ¢ndividual stream : 
but the proof of the alibi having perhaps been found difficule, 
the next resource was to /essen its bulk and consequence as much 
as possible; so as to disqualify it altogether for a Simovs. In 
page 612, it is “ a brook so inconsiderable, as not to be worth 
notice, towards its head.” And in O15, “ veailpes of the bed 
of a torrent, through one of the deepest of which, about 70 yards 
long, and NS water, in the middle of winter, the common 
road for carts passes,” is admitted to exist, near Kalifath. (No 
doubt, the road would be carried across one of its shallowest 
parts.) 

But it appears, that however they may argue against its claim 
to the title of Simozs, there 1s no getting rid of it as a river, or 
rather torrent ; for when Dr. Clarke saw it, it not only flowed, 
but was too deep to be forded in many places. Here are the 
Doctor’s words, (Vol. 11. page 96.) ‘The Kalifat river four 
Shimar] can scarcely be said to flow towards the Mender; yet 
is so deep, that we were conducted to a ford, in order to pass. 
I have no hesitation in stating that I conceive this river to be the 
Simois.” And in p. 99, “ ‘Whe Kalifat river appears in Kauffer’s 
map to bea much less spring than Avs Scamander (meaning the 
Bounarbashi river), which is not the case.” And in jb. 101. he 
says, that “it joins the Mender, near the Greek Church at 
Kalifat.” 

It is probable, however, that Dr. Clarke saw it, after its bed 
had been recently filled, me before all the rain water had been 
drained off; because it would appear from others that it was 
lower at ordinary times; at least in its course towards Kalifatli. 
But Mr. Carlyle certainly says, that at the Junction of the Shimar 
and Thymbrek, the Shimar is the larger of the two rivers. (More 
information is wanted, respecting that part of its course, between 
the valley of the Shimar; and the river ‘Ehymbrek.) 

‘The Shimar is indeed obliged to fight its way throughout its 
whole course. In page 615, the existence of the lower part of 
its course, “in the manner shown in my map,” is disputed. Is 
this then to be understood as an admission of a lower or summer 


) 
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course, of the Shimar? I should hope it was; because Mr. Car- 
lyle says, that “ being the larger stream, it communicates its name 
to the Thymbrek river, after ‘their junction ;” for surely Mr. Car- 
lyle can never be suspected of inventing such a story! (See his 
Beecuatt in the Observations in the ‘Troad, page xxi.) ‘That it may 
not take precisely the same line as in my map, may well be; as it 
was drawn into it from a rude sketch: but the general truth of 
it, | conceive, is not to be doubted. 

The stream noted as the Simots by Dr. Pocock, appears to be 
no other than this Shimar. ‘The same must be said of that inserted 
by M. D’Anvilie, in his map of the ‘Troad; which has in it two 
rivers between the Mender and the Hellespont. And that it is 
the river seen by Dr. Chandler, to jom the Mender in the Plain, 
near Kalifatl, and which he found omitted in Mr. Wood’s map 
of the ‘Troad, is perfectiy clear; for what other river is there in 
that quarter? ‘The ~Dr. (Chandler) names this in his map of Asia 
Minor (most unaccountably, [think,) the Scamander. It serves, 
however, by the bye, as a presumptive proof of its being somewhat 
more like a river than the Reviewer is willing to allow ; since Dr. 
Chandler took it for the Scamunder ! 

Now the Reviewer, in his wrath against the Shimar, passes over 
all these authorities, as if the Professor and Dr. Clatke were the 
only evidences in question. It is proper also to remark, that 
M. D’Anville, Pocock, and Chandler, all committed their ideas 
to paper, long before Bounarbashi was talked of. 

if it be argued that the Shimar is not the S7mois, because it is 
often stagnant, and has many parts of its bed nearly, or even quite 
dry; it may be answered, that Homer says no more, than that the 
Simois was a torrent. And a torrent 1s, like the Shuma a river 
only at intervals.’ But it must have heen a river at pine time, 
or Dr. Clar ke would not have found’ so much water im it, as to 
render it, at mtervals, not fordable ; aud that. water isa in 
motion. 

[t became necessary to say thus much, in addition to the facts 
already given, es the Shimar, in the ee pages 
35 to 39. 

Before I proceed, if shall beg leave to offer a remark, which 
being founded on one of our ‘natural propensities, will not, pro- 
bably, be disputed by many. It is this: “ ‘That if another person 
reports a discovery of any particular, which we have in the course 
of our inquiries, missed; and, which we think that we ought, 
had it existed, to have ‘ourselves discovered ; we are very ready 








1 Tt was, obviously, in that state, when the Scamander called it, Absence, 
in the case of an adjunct river, was the same as non-existence. 
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to reject such a discovery altogether.” 1 could cite more than one 
example of this fact, in matters of much greater import to man- 
kind than any question relating to antiquities, or ancient geogra- 
phy, could be. And I can aver, from my own observation, that 
certain useful discoveries were not received and acted upon, by 
professional men, until a new generation had grown up, who were 
not ashamed to be instructed in that particular, because they were 
taught it in common with other matters, which were equally new 
to them. 

ft is with considerable regret, that I read the very severe attack 
on the veracity and consistency of my poor friend, Professor Car- 
lyle; and the more, as [ have been the innocent cause of it; whilst 
the man himself is removed, and unable to repel it. This might 
surely have been spared, without any detriment to the criticism. 

tis ianentabie that a man should be accused of falsifying evi- 
dence, when, had he been in the wrong, the utmost that could have 
been said, was, that he had committed an error! But has he even 
committed an error? The reviewer himself admits the existence of 
the Shimar river; but contends that it is only a small insignificant 
stream. Carlyle does no more than declare its existence: he has 
no where said whether it was large or small: its positive bulk 
‘being either inferred or understood, from the reports of others, 
What, then, has Carlyle falsified? 

But it happens that his report bears too heavily on M. Cheva- 
lier’s system; and is irresistible, as far as it goes: besides that, it 
receives, as [ have just said, a countenance from Chandler, Pocock, 
and D’Anville. 

Great stress is laid on the want of skill and science mm Car- 
_lyle’s Sketch, as if it had been offered for any other purpose 
than to prove, by the aid of the Journal which accompanied it, 
(See the Observations, page xxi.) two lines of route; that 1s, 
from Sigaum to Bounarbashi, and back again bya different road. 
‘The sketch itself, considered in any other light, is below criti- 
cism ; and is rather to be regarded as of that class of documents, 
_ which is described by Captain Lewis in his American expedition : 
that is, a map drawn by an intelligent Indian, with a piece of char- 
coal on a mat: but which, however, ~produced conviction; and 
served to regulate their general ideas of the geography. 1 ask, 
would the evidence of a peasant, respecting the existence and 
course of a river be rejected, because his language was coarse, 
or ungrammatical? [tis znternal evidence that 1s to be attended 
to in such cases. 

But this sketch is affected to be considered as a geographical 
decument, for the whole Troad; and is most elaborately descanted 
on, through several pages. ‘Vhis serves two purposes: in the 
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first place, by abusing or ridiculing the execution of the sketch, 
to attempt to depreciate the value of the evidence it contains ; 
although the execution and the evidence. have no more to do with 
each other, than the materials made use of by the Indians have 
with the truth of the story which they meant to tell. A second 
and more important use of the sketch, is, the employing it as a 
foil, to set off the bad topography of M. Chevalier. And, no 
doubt, if classed as a geographical document, (which was never 
yet thought of,) it falls very much below the other. * 

It may be asked, why, in a fair inquiry into the value of this 
evidence, respecting the Shimar, the Journal should uct have been 
referred to, as well as the sketch, since it contained plain matters 
of fact; that, and the sketch, mutually explaining and corroborat- 
ing each other? : 

The Tumulus described in the map, near Kalifatli, now dis- 
owned, after having been adopted about a dozen years ago for 
that of Myrinna, comes next to be considered. ‘There must be 
something more than ordinary in a case where a fact is five times 
denied, in the course of one dissertation. Is it, that 1t would draw 
Troy too far-from Bounarbashi: for, where Myrinna is, there, 
close at hand, will be the Scean gate! But surely, whatsoever 
name it may be allowed to bear, there must be a J'umulus in that 
general position. Dr. Chandler saw two Tumuli in that quarter, 
whilst standing near Kalifatli: and what is still more to the pur- 
pose, a highly respectable gentleman has assured me, since the 
publication of the book, that he certainly placed his instrument 
for taking angles in the ‘Troad, on a Tumud/us, in that general situa- 
tion. 

It is not at all extraordinary that Sir W. Gell should have 
missed this tumulus; as it is well. known that he found others, 
which had been missed by former travellers. ‘The same may be 
said of Doctor Clarke, and of Mr. Carlyle; each of whom saw 
Tumulh, which no other persons had seen. 

In page 620, the Reviewer says, that the plough is often fatal 
to such structures, in a plain. Also, that he finds in a note, that 
Sir Wilham Gell saw one, in the plain, between the Mender and 
Bounarbashi rivers. The reader will find in page 147 of my ob- 
servations, (the passage alluded to,) that Sir William says, he saw 
“a bank of sand or earth, with trees or bushes on the top, on 

the west side of the Mender, about east from Erkessi-ku.” He 
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* In the Preface to the Observations page xx. it is said, “This is a 
very rude and imperfect performance, if considered as a piece of geography, 
‘to which it has no title; being dene merely to express the general direction 
of some important routes.” 
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adds, “ this may have been thrown up by the water,” &c. «(This 
was communicated to me by Sir William, after he had read my 
observations, which were then generally printed off.) 

if the Reviewer will have this to be a Tumu/us, it is more than 
sir W. Gell himself contends for. A Tumulus thrown up by a 
river, seems to be no improper comparison for one that might be 
ploughed down! | 

He also speaks of a Tumulus in Kauffer’s map, implied to be 
in the same position. I do not find it in the map of Kauffer. 

The authority of Demetrius of Scepsis is made very light of, as 
might have been expected. (Page 612.) In p. 615, he 1s said to 
have possessed no advantages for investigation over modern tra- 
vellers ; on the contrary, his prejudices misled him; and, on the 
whole, circumstances are considerably in favor of modern tra- 
vellers! In 617, Demetrius is said to have only looked on the 
other side of the plain, being totally misled by the claims of the 
people of New Ilium, &c. May we ask where these prejudices, 
&c. are recorded? 

But one is really amused to hear that Demetrius kept to the 
high road, and did not beat the bushes, which then concealed the 
rums of Troy on the hill of Bounarbashi, (pp. 611,616.) So 
that a personage, whom Strabo thought worthy of being quoted ; 
whom Scipio took for his guide in the Troad ; and who is reported 
to have passed so much of his time in exploring it, only kept, it 
seems, to the high road when in search of antiquities! It is some- 
what like what one bas heard of, going a hunting ina gig ! 

It appears to be the determination of this gentleman to scout 
every particular that the ancients have said concerning ‘T'roy, since 
the days of Homer; so. that those who lived two thousand years 
nearer to the date of the transactions, are supposed to have known 
less concerning the Iliad, and the plain of Troy, than certain 
learned people of the 19th century. He will not admit any place 
for the site of Troy, that has not “ vestiges of antiquity.” (Page 
606.) Now, had the ancients told us that such were in existence, 
or rather had they not told us the contrary, such an argument might 
have weight ; but, in my idea, the remains at Bounarbashi rather 
furnish an arguinent against, than for, its being the site of ‘Troy. 
But the remains may be of a later date than Troy. 

To the authorities adduced from Homer, in proof of the iden- 
tity of the Mender river with the Scamander, L have nothing te 
add; but some explanation may be necessary, as the Reviewer 
appears to wish to render of no effect any authorities adduced 
from Homer, by a person whots unable to read him in the original. 
Even Cowper is slighted, as-if he had been rather a reader, than a 
maker, of a translation, And from the contempt sometimes ex- 
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pressed towards him, one must conclude that he greatly under- 
valued the Greek of Cowper, in comparison with his own. 

It is obvious that a person, who undertakes a translation of @ 
great work, such as the Idiad, Odyssey, &c. cannot allow to every 
passage the same attention which he would be able to give to a few 
select passages only. Accordingly, certain of the passages, which 
I have adduced in proof, may, perhaps, be expressed in terms that 
approach nearer to the meaning of the original, than others.. The 
truth is, that 1 consulted a friend respecting the exact meaning of 
many important parts; but yet have generally quoted Cowper. 

I am again assured, that the terms employed by Homer, re- 
specting the Scamander river in particular, are really such as t 
have set forth in the observations, taken in their general sense. 
(Pages 55, 56.) Or taking them more strictly translated by exact 
equivalents, in English, they are the following: (lib. x x1.) 

“ The vortiginous Xanthus,” (v.2.) “ The-deep-streamed river, 
foaming with vortices,” (v. 8.) “ The deep stream roared,” (v. 9.) 
“ The terrible river,” (v.25.) “ The great river,” (v. 92.) “ The 
deep-embanked Scamander,” (v. 36.) ‘ The Scamander, abound- 
ing in deep whirlpools,” (v. 603.) 

Agam, “ The Trojans lurking, crouching under the craggy 
shores of the impetuous stream :” or, “under the craggs bordering 
the stream of -the terrible river,” (lib. x x1. v. 25.) 

If these phrases have any meaning, they cannot surely be applied 
to the Bownarbashi river, Homer never departs from character, 
which he would most egregiously have done, had he described a 
torrent flood in a river, which was fed by equal and perennial 
springs. ‘The proper and natural qualities of things he, indeed, 
as is the business of a poet, heightens; but he would not be 
listened to, if he ascribed courage to a deer, or swiftness to a 
tortoise. 

It is also remarked that the Scamander is always introduced 
with some ennobling epithet, but not so the Szmois. 

{In effect, it must rest with the unbiassed reader of Greek to 
determine, whether Homer’s descriptions of the rivers are to be 
understood m the manner in which | have applied them. 

Previous to the time of M. de Chevalier, the Scamander was 
doubtless regarded as the darger of Homer’s two rivers. Indeed, 
the Reviewer seems to have half a mind to make the Bounarbashi 
the larger, (pp. 618, 619.) I have no wish to degrade it asa 
river, it is a most beautiful and useful stream; but, fed alone by 
~ perennial springs, how can it swell, and take the character of a 
torrent, as the history requires? The Reviewer says, that it is 
« deep, compared to the streams of the east,” (p. 619.) and. asks | 
“ whether 15 feet by 3 does not constitute a large stream in the 
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east?” By this one may conceive that this gentleman has not 
travelled far eastward. 

The flood, or swelling of the Scamander, when Achilles crossed 
it, is pe coanted for rather in an unusual manner, Cp. 620.), that 
is, “ by the passage of 100 to 150 thousand men.” This suppo- 
sition involves some very whimsical ideas ; for, as the swelling is 
said to be occasioned by the passage of the armies over the river, 
(that is, of course, by displacing a part of its waters,) it must 
necessarily have been, that the operations of Vulcan, to reduce the 
flood so raised, must have been performed during the time that the 
troops were actually in the river, since it was by the immersion 
of their limbs, and a small part of their bodies, im it, that the 
waters swelled. (Now, as we learn that one effect of Vulcan’s 
fires on the river was the total destruction of every living creature | 
in it, the men could not have been much at their ease whilst 
passilig over. 

But, seriously, do columns of armies, in wading a river, occasion 
any remarkable swell or flood in it? or is it to be supposed by any 
- person, save the Reviewer, that 100 or 150 thousand men plunged 
unto it at once? 

The woodman’s time of eating his meal, which affects the length 
of the interval of time allowed to the transactions of the day on 
which the Grecian wall was stormed, comes next under consider- 
ation. 

I confess that I cannot for a moment suppose, that the time of 
eating his principal meal (as this is implied to be) was early in the 
morning, as the gentleman supposes; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how he should know the fact, as he delivers it— that the 
woodman’s hour for eating, in that country, was very early in the 
morning,’ (p. 627). “ Homer describes him as being fatigued 
with felling high trees, and then recruiting his strength by taking 
food.” (had x1. y. 86.) Here, then, we have a proof that it could 
not be very early in'the morning, for he had worked Jong enough 
to be fatigued. And to argue from the reason of the thing, do 
hard-working men eat their chief meal very ear/y in the moming, 
and then labor through the rest of the day (almost the whole of it) 
fasting ? or rather, do they not divide the “day nearly into two equal 
parts, as reason points out, m order bs obtain the greatest advan- 
tage from the use of their food? Nor does it suit the circtim- 
stances of the battle of that day, that. the Trojans should have given 
way, early in the morning, as it appears to have been a hard con- 
tested one. 

lt is also said, (p. 627), in support of the same position Bape 
ing the diac that the heroes “ had all of them chariots with 


fleet horsey :” but they had infantry attending them, and must have 
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regulated their motions accordingly. However, this the Reviewer 
easily g gets rid of, by saying, (p. 628), that “ modern travellers are 
tecieed by our author of thmking that armies could move as 
quickly as they themselves can; if they think so, they are perfectly 
right, there was nothing to prevent 150,000 men from marching in 
a Feral plain, just as easily, and much quicker, than the persons who 
walk by the side of the horses of these travellers.” 

Here I must remark, that the gentleman has not quoted me very 
accurately ; for I say, (p. 122 of the Observations ,) “ large armies 
IN ORDER OF BATTLE.” And if he really thinks that 100 or 
150 thousand men, in order of battle, can march as fast, (much 
quicker are his words,) as grooms eels by the side of horses, I can 
only leave him in possession of his opinion, for it would be of no 
use for me to say any more to him on that part of the subject. 

It is also necessary to caution the reader not to suppose, as he 
may possibly be inclined to do, from the manner in which it is 
worded in the Remarks, (p. 628), “ that I deny the possrbility of 
passing over 30 miles of country in a single dar y,,” (which would, 
indeed, have been a very extraordinary - position, having myself 
made longer marches on pressing emergencies); but that the sub- 
stance of what I have stated is this, as may be seen in pages 119 
and 120 of the Observations—“ That seven hours and a half is 
too short an interval, in which to perform the different services of 
marching in order of battle, and frequently fighting by the way, 
over 30 miles of ground ; of attacking and carrying the wall ; 
fighting three times at, and within, that wall ; and also before Troy, 
and at the wall, for the body of Patroclus.” 

This 1s very polike the statement of the Reviewer, who, notwith- 
standing, accuses me of “ walfully misrepresenting facts to serve a 
system !” 

It is probable that the fighting on that day, independent of the 
marching, must have occupied many hours. Mr, Pope, (or rather 
Mr. Addison, who is said to have written the Arguments to the 
different books of the Iliad for his translation,) classes this fighting 
as four distinct battles; and although there may be a want of pro- 
priety in this statement, yet it shows that he considered the trans- 
actions to be such as required a great deal of time. I have re- 
marked in the Observations, that even allowing the Sce@un gate to 
have been no more than 34 miles from the Grecian camp, the time 
is rather too short for the marching, and for the other transactions, 
collectively. 

Here it may be proper to remark, that in page 628 it is said, 
that after all the talk about the distance, “ Bounarbashi is only 
about two miles more distant than the Pagus from the shore.” 
But the question concerns the distance between the shore and the 
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Scean gate, not the Pagus; and that is about 3 miles more in 
M. Chevalier’s map than in mine, making about 15 miles differ- 
ence in the total of the marching on that day. 

In page 613, [ am called to order, for not mentioning an ancient 
bridge, said to have been: built over the confluent stream of the 
Mender and Bounarbashi rivers; and to bé “ of the same age 
with that of Demetrius.” And hence it is inferred by the Re- 
viewer, or rather insisted on, that in consequence the Mender ran 
in that line of course in the time of Demetrius. May it be asked, 
“ how is the date of the bridge ascertained ?” Roman times lasted 
a great many centuries after the time of Demetrius ! 

In p. 620, he says, that “ the width of the plain between the 
Mender and Shimar he has proved to be falsified.” [f I under- 
stand him rightly, [ can only answer, generally, that in my map the 
width of the plain rests on the authority of Sir W. Gell, who par- 
ticularly describes it in his book on the topography of ‘Troy, 
pages 33, 34, as well as in his map. 

In p. 624, much is said concerning my statement (in p. 91 of 
the Observations,) “ that the Scamander flowed between the Gre- 
clan camp and ‘l’roy, and that in consequence the Bounarbashi 
river cannot be the Scamander.” 1 cannot understand how the 
matter could be otherwise. What is it to the purpose, which way 
a road led from the site of the Grecian camp, to that of Bounar- 
bashi? this does not alter the relative positions: the camp and 
Bounarbashi were surely on the same side of the river of Bounar- 
bashi—how then can it come between them ? 

In 626, I am asked, how the Trojan camp could have been 
“situated between that of the Greeks and the Scamander? I can 
only answer, because the Grecian camp was in its front, and the 
river onits flank. Is not Londot between the Thames and the Lee? 

When I say that the Kadli-colone was seen by Homer from the 
lower part of the plain, it is not necessary, in common acceptation, 
that it should mean the ertreme verge of the plain. It is doubtless 
seen as low down as two-thirds of the whole space between Atche- 
kui and the site of the Grecian camp, on what was then the sea-shore, 

With respect to the position of Atche-kui, whatsoever may be 
altered is accounted for in the Observations, page 113, and nothing 
that is altered is pretended to be taken from Sir W. Gell. ‘There 
is a distinguishing line in the map. 

My idea respecting the meaning of the term Lert, as applied to 
Hector, is combated in p. 623. I should really have conceived 
that no one passage in the whole Iliad could furnish less matter for 
dottbt; but it was perhaps a sufficient reason for combating the 
*pinion, that | had given it. wpe 

1 believe it will be found difficult to reconcile the term left, 
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to the left of Hector’s army. The post of Ajax was on the side 
towards Rheteum, which was on the left of the Grecian camp. 
It was the post of Ajax that was attacked by Hector, and surely 
that division of the Trojan army, at the head of which he made 
the attack, must necessarily have been the riguT, as being op- 
posed to the left of the Greeks. The left of the Trojans would 
have been opposite to the post of Achilles, 1f they had attacked on 
that side. ‘The Reviewer offers no reasons in proof of his assertions. 

But it may be remarked that this redoubted Grecian quotes his 
Homer very carelessly, since he says, pp. 623, 624, “ We are in- 
formed, that Hector on the left knew not of the slaughter occa- 
sioned by Ajax, who we know was stationed on the ‘left of the 
ships,” ([liad, xsi. v. 676.) [will beg leave to set this gentleman 
right: the name of Ajax does not appear in that place, because 
the poet was alluding to the havoc made by [domeneus and Me- 
riones, as is described in the former part of the same arethe book, 
and not to Ajax, who was then fighting in a different place. But, 
as | have said in the Observations, p. 89, the deft, meaning the left 
division of the battle, is one thing, and the extr emily of” the left, 
or flank, another. This gentleman accuses me of wilful misrepre- 
sentations to_serve a system ! } 

I shall now beg leave to take notice of some misr epresentations, 
or mis-statements, which, assuming the shape of facts, have a ten- 
dency to the disa ‘dy antage both of the book and of the author. It 
is possible that some of them may be unintentional, and only arise 
from the disposition in which the Reviewer appears to have read 
the book, that is, with a determination to find faults every where ; 
and therefore he has sometimes led himself into errors. 

In p. 611, it is said, that L “ pretend to doubt the fact of the 
Bounarbashi river having once run into the Mender.” ‘This is 
answered by referring to pages 2 and 3, where I suppose it to have 
been turned out of its course to. the Mender, after the date of the 
Trojan war; and to page 106, where it is repeated. 

In 625, Tam said to “ wish to:make it appear, that the suppo- 
sition that the mouth of the Scamander was near the Rheetean 
Promontory in ancient times, is my own discovery.” 

In the Observations, p. 97, I have expressly said, that this was 
the opinion of Sir W. Gell! Also, to the same ntbeots inp. 149. 

Again, in 625, Lam said to “suggest that Neachore 1s a com- 
pound of Greek and Turkish.” My words are, “ Neachore is 
nearly contiguous to Jenikin—the former name ie doubtless from 
the Greek, the latter from. the Turkish; both havmg the same 
meaning, that 3 is, New Town.’ 

Likewise, in the same page, the reader is left to suppose, that I 
place more than 100,000 men in the Grecidn encampment on the 
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shore. But in the Obs. p. 80, 102,000 men are stated to be the 
original numbers, as collected from Thucydides. And in p. 148, 
I have said, that ‘‘ it may be supposed, that they were reduced to 
half the number, or nearly to an equality with the Trojans.” It 
would, indeed, have been disgraceful, had 100,000 Greeks al- 
lowed themselves to be besieged by 50,000 ‘Trojans! | ue 

Possibly this idea gave occasion to the Reviewer's partiality 
to the Trojans, expressed in page 624. 

In p. 626, the slip of putting beech-tree for fig-tree, affords 
matter of exultation. 1 apprehend that the hill of the wild fig- 
tree has been so often mentioned in translations, that no one could 
well be ignorant that it meant the Evineus. (1 conclude that the 
beech-trees of Theophrastus, on the Tumulus of Idus, ran nm my 
head.) Sir W. Gell kindly pointed out the error to me after it was 
printed off; and it is corrected in the errata accordingly. Is 
one then to have no benefit of clergy ? 

I am censured for not mentioning the name of Mr. Morrit ; 
surely, if I have not the good fortune to agree with a respectable 
writer, it would be more polite to be silent, than to mention him, 
merely to say that I differed from him! 

No argument concerning the Throsmos can be founded on the 
present appearance of the shore, whatsoever the T’hrosmos may 
have been. More than'a mile having been added to the plain, the 
plain itself in consequence raised, hollows filled up, and declivities 
lessened, these circumstances forbid it.: Who can tell what the 
nature of the shore was at Priene and Myus, now that they are 
several miles inland ? 

I shall now beg leave to mention some of the Reviewer's 
enconsistencies likewise. 

He sets out, page 606, with “ professing personally that re- 
gard, which is inspired by amiable qualities,” &c.: and in 625, 
affects great delicacy in speaking out, lest he “ should deviate 
from that respect, which he professes at all times for the author :” 
which having said, he thinks he has a right to make as free with 
me as he pleases. | 

In p. 611, he says, I “ pretend to doubt:” in p. 612, I have 
“ insinuated away facts,” and act ina “treacherous manner.” Ih 
614, “ not quite adhered to matter of fact.” In 624, a step 
farther, “ wilfully misrepresented, to serve a system :” and in 625, 
“ corrupting the readings of an ancient author,” (that is, Pliny.) 
Also, in p. 624, he seems to accuse me of something, but I really 
cannot understand what. It may be seen that he has, in that place, 
worked himself up, till he is grown unintelligible. After much 
more blame, of various kinds, he finishes by saying, ‘ we are never- 
theless persuaded, that all which has been advanced by Dr, Clarke, 
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of whose talents no one can think too highly, and Major Rennell, 
has been done with a laudable desire, not only to further truth, 
and promote investigation, but with a conviction that they were 
doing so ;” and all this after a charge of éreacherous conduct, de- 
parture from fact, and wilful misrepresentation; and for the sake 
of supporting a system ! 

Now does this gentleman seriously expect to be listened to 
through a long dissertation, when he so soon forgets what he said 
at the distance of a few pages ? 

One is much entertained with a compliment of his, (page 607,) 
that I am qualified to make “ a general map of India.” Now, 
although much seems to be comprehended in these words, yet, in 
fact, much more is meant to be excluded. 1 am first of all re- 
stricted to India, that is, I must not venture westward into Asia 
Minor, for fear, perhaps, that | might stray nto T’roas; nor meddle 
with any other than general geography, lest I should think of the 
topography of the Troad: so that “ his veneration for my geogra- 
phical acquirements” ceases, when I descend from the subject of 
empires, to the task of tracing the beds of torrents, or the skirts 
of narrow plains! 

And it must not be forgotten, that this question of the topogra- 
phy of the Troad is by some affected to be considered as distinct 
from a geographical one; as if it was not really as much a ques- 
tion of ancient geography, as any relating to Greece or Rome. 
All questions of ancient geography must necessarily be decided 
by ancient history, or by. ancient descriptions and monuments; 
but the means employed do not alter the nature of the question. — 
Perhaps it is not admitted to be a geographical question, lest I 
might possibly have been deemed equal to the solution of it. 

An objection is also taken, page 607, that I have never been in 
the Troad. Speaking honestly, [ am of opinion, that had I been 
one amongst those, who have reported what they saw, I should have 
been less qualified than at present, as I probably might not, from 
my own personal observation, have been so much master of the 
subject, as when the observations of so many persons are before 
me. But to the point of the remark, “ Has the position of Jupiter 
Ammon ever been doubted, because the person who pointed it 
out had not been on the spot ?” 
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CONJECTURAL CRITICISM ON VIRGIL. 





i] AM induced to offer a criticismi on a passage in Virgil, which 
I have never seen so explained as to give me satisfaction. 
Primus Ego in patriam mecum, modo vita supersit, 


Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas : 
Primus Idumeas referam tibi Mantua palmas. 


Georgic. iil. v. 10. 


I perfectly agree with any one that shall say, in patriam rediens 
marks the intention of the poet to return to his native country, 
whither he proposes to conduct the Muses from Aonia; but I 
can no more subscribe to the notion that by Idumzas palmas 
Virgil meant to bring palms from Idume, than I can suppose, 
with Catrou, that the Roman poet meditated a voyage to the 
Levant. It is far from my intention, to attempt to prove my 
point, by showing how unlikely it was that Virgil should be ac- 
quainted with Syna, Egypt, or Palestine; this is not, m my 
opinion, the ground on which any thing solid is likely to be esta- 
blished, since it were no very arduous task to demonstrate, that 
numberless beauties and sublimities have been transplanted into 
the soils of Greece and Rome from the sacred gardens of the East. 
For my own particular part, if I may be allowed the liberty, after 
re-considering the whole of the passage with the splendid and 
ingenious comment in the notes on the Epistle to Augustus, lL 
would wish to join with those who think Idumzas unfit for its situa- 
tion, and would endeavour to substitute another epithet in its place, 
could it be done without offering violence to the trace of the letters, 
and could it bring out a meaning more agreeable to the general 
scope of the passage than the present reading. And first, we may 
observe, that the poet tells us, Primus ego, I will be the first, 
if I survive my return to my native country, to bring the Muses 
from the Aonian Mount; I will also be the first to bring to thee, 
O Mantua, palms from Idume, and I will erect a temple on the 
banks of the Mincius; Cesar shall be the God, and I, the con- 
queror, in purple, will exhibit the games on the banks of my 
native river, for which all Greece shall leave Alpheus and the 
shores of Molorchus. All this is very intelligible, and without 
any difficulty, if you except the sudden jump from the heights of 
Beoeotia over the Augean, and the Mediterranean Seas, to fetch 
palms for the conquerors at the Mincian games. I am fully aware 
that the palms of Idume were used by the poets for palms in gene- 
ral, as Silius Italicus and Martial abundantly testify, lib, viii. v. 456. 
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lib. x. Epigr. 50.—But here the circumstances of the place have 
induced me, I confess, to look for palms in a more confined sense, 
the palms of Greece, and the victories of its games: For does not 
the poet say, ‘‘ When I shall return to my native country, I will 
bring with me the Muses from the Aonian mount?” and in the 
same breath does he not go on, ‘ I will (also) bring back (refe- 
ram) with me Idumzan palms?” From whence? it may be 
asked—Why from Aonia certainly, whither he was just gone but 
the instant before. And if we inquire for what purpose, it may 
be answered for the Mincian games, where Virgil, as conqueror, 
in honor of Augustus, was to drive his hundred chariots in the 
presence of all Greece. 

On the words “ Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus,” 
Servius remarks, “ Id est, unius diet exhibebo Circenses.” This 
makes it clear for what the palms were designed, which he pro- 
mises to exhibit to his native Mantua, with the Muses, for the first 
time. And here we may remark, that m patriam cannot mean 
Italy at large, as in this sense primus could neither be true of the 
Muses, or the games. Virgil was not the first epic poet of the 
Romans ; but as he first offered to exhibit the games of Greece 
to Mantua, so was he the first bard of that country, who promised 
to celebrate his own victories over the muses of Helicon. But to 
the point. To say the truth, 1 consider Idumzas as an idle 
epithet, and of no use but to complete the verse, and puzzle the 
commentators. We naturally look for something in the adjective 
which agrees with palmas, that shall expressly mark its meaning, 
and its country; Idumean palms are applicable to a triumphal 
entry, more than to the hands of the victors in the games; but as 
the Muses come from Greece, so do the palms in question, and 
signify the introduction to Mantua of those branches which, in the 
hands of the vietors, denote a superior strength in running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, and so forth ; in a word, I think it not at all improba- 
ble that Virgil wrote, 


Primus ITHON/ZEAS referam tibi Mantua palmas. 
Nor is this unlikely, on account of the apparent difference of the 


different letters, THON for DUM, since ITHOME and 
ITHONE appear anciently to have been confounded together, 
and it is probable, that from ITHOMEAS or ITHON AAS, 
came IDUM/EAS. Whosoever will take the pains to examine 
the authorities, will be a better judge of the probability of such 
changes. Ithone was a town in Beeotia, sacred to Minerva, whose 
temple stood in a plaim before Coronewa, where the TapBomric 
were celebrated, hinc ille palme. Callimachus mentions the 
Ithonian games, 
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*Hybov Irevicdos psy Adavactas ex’ cieban. 
We learn also from Statius, that [thone was sacred to Minerva, 


Ducit Ithonzos atque Alcumenza Minerve 
Agmina. Theb. vii. 330s 


And in another important passage, lib. ii. near the end, 





Seu Pandionio— 
Monte venis, sive Aonia devertis Ithone. v. 721. 


Consult Hesychius, v. “Itau«n Etym. Mag. Callim. Cerer. v. 75. 
Apollon, Rhod. 1. 551. and Holsten ad Stephanum Byzant. 


S. WESTON. 


CARMEN TOGRAIT. 


Pp. 17. v. 45. OXON. 1661. Svo. 


Ea ae 


pmo ail Spod Spe Je 
JeV) Se"3 FS alas yt 


The reward of a man who wishes for long life, is to outlive all 
has friends. 
This sentiment was inscribed in the form of a curse on an 
ancient wall. 
QVI HOC AMOVERIT 
VLTIMVS SVORVM MORIATVR. 
S. WESTON. 
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GENDERS. 





Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, who was considered, on the authority 
of Bishop Lowth, as a great grammarian, till Mr. ‘Vooke» arose, 
has an idea which, it may be safely observed, is perfectly unfound- 
ed, ard without the shadow of truth. I mean with respect to 
genders, which he fancied were masculine and feminine according 
to. the nature of things, wherefore Oceanus and Sol were mascu- 
line, because they had something in them incompatible with female 
delicacy, and the earth and the moon feminine, because one 
brought forth every thing, old mother earth, and the other was 
called the sister of the sun, and shone by reflected light. ‘To say 
nothing of the German language, in which the Moon, it is well 
known, is masculine, Der Mond, and the Sun feminine, Die 
Sonne, I shall produce a passage from an Arabian poet of great 
celebrity, not hitherto much quoted, but very much to the present 
purpose, who says, that there is neither glory in the masculine, 
nor shame in the feminine gender. 


cts mpd pad) Cyslith Yy 


And to be in the feminine gender is no disgrace to the sun, 
Nor of the masculine any honor to the moon. 


S. WESTON. 








| ARABIC PROVERB, 





(LI AT Qabr j6 


The first man that forgot was the first of men. 
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Here the words nas, man, and anus, women, with nasim, in 
Hebrew, are derived -from nasee, ‘he forgot. Abi Teman, a 
well known poet, alludes to this etymology, when he says, 


LodlS sgawd SUF utr ¥ 
ue SZ¥ GLA Car 


Donot forget this precept, since you have got the name of Ensaun, 
from your habit of forgetting. 


Thus, Shakspeare, without understanding Hebrew or Arabic, 
makes Cleopatra say, 


£0 my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten.’ 


Which is, as if she had said, I had something to say, but my 
forgetfulness is a very Antony, who is oblivion itself in the 


abstract. 


: S. WESTON. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF JOHN JACOB GRIESBACH, 
LATE PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT JENA. 


BY FREDERICK AUGUSTUS KOTHE, 


Professor at Jena. 





JOHN Jacob Griesbach was born on the 4th of January, 1745, 
at Buzbach, in Hesse Darmstadt. His father, Conrad Caspar, 
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minister of the place, aud married, in 1743, to Johanna Doro- 
thea Rambach, received a cali, a few weeks after the birth of his 
son, to Sachsenhausen; was, two years afterwards, appointed minis- 
ter of St. Peter’s church, Frankfort; in 1767, became consistorial 
couusello: there, and died in 1777. Young Griesbach was early 
distinguished by rare qualifications and a thirst of knowledge. 
Having acquired the rudiments of learning from the instruction of 
private teachers, he pursued his studies at the Gymnasium of Frank- 
fort under the rectors Albrecht, (styled by Gothe, in his Life, an 
original character,) and Purmann, and in particular became tho- 
roughly conversant in the learned languages. On the 26th of April, 
1762, he removed to the university of Ttibingen, where hehad Schott, 
Baur, Hoffmann, and Kies, for teachers in philology and philoso- 
phy, and Reuss, Cotta, and Sartorius, in divinity. These he held 
in high respect, and remembered with pleasure, even at a late period 
of life, the hours which he had spent especially in the society of 
Baur, and the solid instruction which he had enjoyed from all. In 
September, 1764, he left Tiibmgen, and went the following month 
to Haile, where, besides the science to which his attention was 
principally devoted, he pursued his philosophical and philological 
studies under the direction of Segner, Meier, J. P. Eberhard, and 
J. L. Schulze. In divinity, he was a diligent disciple of the elder 
Kuapp, Nosselt, and above all of Semler, who distinguished and 
admitted him into his more select circle. In October, 1766, he re- 
paired to Leipzig, where he chiefly improved himself by the lec- 
tures of Ernesti and Reiske, but likewise attended those of Crusius 
and Morus, Gellert, Ernesti, jun. and Schrokh. 

He had now completed his academic studies, in which he had 
collected an ample and well-arranged store of knowledge in divinity 
in general, and particularly in criticism and ecclesiastical history, 
to which he already resolved to dedicate his labors. In October, 
1767, he returned to Halle, where he, the same year, defended his 
Diss. de fide historica ex ipsa rerum que narrantur natura judi- 
canda, which was his first literary performance (4to. 1767) Oct. 
22, 1768, after defending his Diss. hist. theol. locos theologicos ex 
Leone M. Pontifice Romano sistens (Hal. 1768, 4to.) he obtained 
the degree of M. A. and left Halle on the 25th. He then spent 
some time with his parents, in preparing for a course of tra- 
vel, the object of which was most intimately connected with his 
studies. To obtain a more thorough insight into  ecclesiasti- 
cal history, he deemed it necessary to observe various religious sects 
with his own eyes, that he might be able to form so much the 
more independent an opinion respecting them. For his critical la- 
bors, the use of the English libraries, and of the most celebrated 
and least known manuscripts was of essential importance ; he was 
desirous of personally examining, comparing,and proving, the cor- 
rectness of those canons of criticism which ne had established for 
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himself. He was likewise solicitous, as the best part of his youth 
had been passed among books, and in literary avocations, to mingle 
more freely in society, rand to unite experience and a knowledge. of 
the world with the ardent desire of moving, at some future time, 
in a more extensive sphere. 

In April, 1769, he commenced his grand tour. He first visited 
the most considerable libraries and the principal universities m the 
south and west of Germany, and then proceeded to, Holland, 
where he made but a short stay at Groningen, Amsterdam, Leyden, 
the Hague, Utrecht, and Rotterdam, because he cherished a hope, 
in which, however, ‘he was afterwards disappointed, that he should 
have an opportunity of revisiting that country. He next embarked 
for England, and in September, 1769, arrived in London. There, 
in the British Museum, as also in the Bodleian library, at Oxford, 
in the coilege libraries, and other public and private collections at 
Cambridge, he prosecuted his researches wiih an assiduity and per- 
severance, and availed himself of their literary treasures, with a dili- 
gence, which few travellers have displayed. Hethen repaired to 
France, and reached Paris, on the 13th of June, 1770. There, too, 
he spent most of his time in the principal libraries, and his clear com- 
prehensive judgment, and penetration, every where met with a rich 
reward. Both in England and France, mutual esteem united him 
with the most emiment scholars; Schurrer, the friend of his youth, 
and afterwards an ornament to the university of ‘Tubingen, was his 
fellow traveller, and during this tour he formed a permanent friend- 
ship with the meritorious Bruns, who had devoted himself to the 
same kind of studies. 

In Oct. 1770, he returned to Frankfort, and spent the winter in 
sifting, arranging, and completing, the rich materials which he had 
collected, agaist the last preparation for the functions of academi- 
cal tuition. In March, 1771, he defended at Halle, with his re- 
spondent, F. A. Stroth, (afterwards rector at Gotha,) his learned, 
acute, and critical Diss. de Codicibus quatuor Evangeliorum Ori- 
genianis, Partic. 1,(Hal. 1771, 4to.) and then commenced his lec- 
tures with the most decided approbation. 

His merits were acknowledged, and soon acquired him distinc- 
tion; for, in February, 1773, he was appointed extraordmary Pro- 
fessor of "Divinity. From his youth he was accustomed to incessant 
and indefatigable activity: he now bestowed his undivided and un- 
common diligence upon his lectures and literary labors. Residing 
in the house of Semler, and in close friendship with his future 
brother-in-law, the celebrated philologist C. G. Schiitz, he devoted 
not only the day, but also great part of the night, to his studies, and 
thus laid the foundation of many subsequent infirmities, especially 
of the habitual weakness and swelling of his legs. But a happi- 
ness was reserved for him which not only embellished, animated, 


ty 
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and cheered his early years, but attended him m oldage. In 1775, 
Frederica Juliana, the accomplished sister of his friend Schiitz, 
became his wife. He was now relieved from the necessity of 
attending to the cares of life, and after his hours of labor, his 
often so arduous researches and inquiries, he found in her society 
recreation, refreshment, and a tender participation in all his con- 
cerns. 

Already in 1774 he had announced his first great work, his mas- 
terly critical edition of the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment— Libri historici N. T. grece, Part 1. containing the synop- 
sis of the first three Gospels (which appeared also under the title 
of Synopsis Evangeliorum Matth. Marc. et Luc. Hal. 1776. Svo.) 
The second part was published in 1775. So early as 1777 anew 
edition was called for, which, without any synoptical arrangement of 
the gospels, was given to the world with this title—N. 7’. grace, 
tertum ad fidem Codicum, Versionum et Patrum emendavit, et 
lectionis varietatem adjecit J. J. G. Vol. 1. et LU. in which the 
text of the whole of the New ‘Testament is corrected, with such 
critical care, and illustrated with such erudition, that this work is 
justly classed among the most valuable and excellent of the time. 
Tt was not completed at Halle; for in June, 1775, the author re- 
ceived an invitation to Jena, where he was installed on the 2d of 
December as the third Professor of Divinity. The records of that 
seminary will transmit to posterity the day on which it gained such 
a teacher, on which this light began to shine upon it, as one of the 
most auspicious in its annals. 

He entered upon his functions with a public discourse, to which 
he invited the students by the simply eloquent and luminous pro- 
gramme: De Historie ecclesiastica, nostri secult usibus sapienter 
accommodata, utilitate( Jen. 1776. 4to.) This was soon followed 
by the two programmes, written on academical occasions: De vera 
notione vocabuli xvsbja in cap.V ILI. Epistole ad Romanos. |. and 
il. (Jen. 1776—7. 4to.) On taking the degree of D. D. on the 7th 
of Feb. 1777, he defended the admirable Diss. Curarum in histo- 
riam textus gract Epistolarum Paulinarum, specimen I. (Jene 
1777, 4to.) which displays throughout the shrewdest critical acumen. 
Tt has been geverally and justly regretted that he never had leisure 
to produce the continuation. After his reception into the theolo- 
gical faculty, he wholly devoted his time, his labor, and his life, to 
the university, as is honorably attested by a long series of perform- 
ances composed on academical occasions. ‘The followmg is a list 
of them in chronological order: 

Comment.in Ephes. 1. 19 sq. 1778. De potentiore ecclesia Ro- 
mane principalitate ad loc. Irenai. |. Ill. c. 8.1779. Comment. 
ad. loc. Pauli 1. Cor. 12. 1—11. 1780. Pr.de mundo a Deo Pa- 
trecondito per Filium. 1781.—Pr. de fontibus unde Evangelista 
suas de resurrectione Domini narrationes hauserint, 1784. Pr. de 
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Spiritu Det, quo abluti, sanctificati et justificate dicuntur Corin- 
thi, I. Cor. 6. 11. 1784. Pr. de verbo firmo prophetico I. Pet. 
1. 16—21. Part. II. 1784. Pr.de Nexu inter virtutem et reli- 
gionem, 1784. Stricture in locum de theopneustia hbrorum sacro- 
rum. Partic.V. 1784—8. Pr. quo probatur, Marci Evangelium to- 
tume Matih. et Luce commentariis excerptum esse, 1789. Con- 
tinuatio, 1790. Pr. de Imaginibus Judaicis, quibus auctor epis- 
tole ad Hebreos, in describenda Messie provincia usus est. Partic. L. 
et II. 1791-2.- Pr. quid Hlebr. UL. 7.10. 11. xara matoswy Geov 
imagine adumbretur, 1792. Pr. sistenslocorum N. T. ad ascensum 
Christi in celum spectantium sylloge, 1793. Pr. in quo Eutychis 
de unione naturarum in Christo sententia tllustratur, 1794.—Com- 
mentarit critici in grecum Matthar textum. Specimen I.—LX. 
1794—1800. Epimetron ad commentarium criticum in Matth. tex- 
tum, 1801—Commentarii in grecum Marci Textum critici. Partic. 
1.—IX. 1802—1810. These programmes were mostly written in 
the name of the university for Whitsuntide, and some of tliem are 
reprinted in the collections of academical pieces. The eighteen 
Comment. crit. in gr. text. Matth. et Marc. are collected in the 
Comment. crit. in text. grac. N. T. P. I. et LL. the second part of 
which likewise contains the valuable Meletemata de vetustis textus 
recensionibus. 

So long as his strength was unimpaired and his health good, he 
held three lectures daily ; one exegetical, the second on church 
history, which he subsequently composed after Schrékh’s Epitome, 
and gave only thrice a week. ‘The third he devoted alternately to 
popular dogmatics, and the introduction to the New Testament, 
but at a later period his infirmities compelled him to confine him- 
self to two hours a day. 

As a guide to his lectures he printed in 1779, at his own expense, 
his Introduction to Popular Dogmatics. 'This work, which was 
more particularly designed, for the use of his hearers, became known 
and esteemed abroad, and repeated solicitations induced him seven 
years afterwards, to put to press a second edition, under the title of 
Introduction to the study of Popular Dogmatics (Jena, 1786. 8vo.) 
In June, 1787, a third edition was called for, and in 1789, a 
fourth. 

With his functions as a public teacher were soon associated other 
duties, which occupied much of his time and attention. In March, 
1780, he Was appointed inspector over the students from Weimar 
and Eisenach; in August the same year, he was elected to the office 
of Vice-rector, with which he was afterwards frequently invested. 
From that period he entered more and more deeply into all the con- 
cerns of the academy, of which he soon became one of the most 
experienced, and active conductors, exerting himself with such as- 
siduity, and taking part in the complicated and arduous business of 
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the accounts, with such integrity and ability, as could not fail to 
gain him universal confidence. 

Neither did the illustrious patrons of his seminary remain igno- 
rant of his merits. In 1781 he was nominated ecclesiastical coun- 
sellor to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and in 1784 received the title 
of Privy ecclesiastical counsellor. In 1782 he was chosen Prelate 
and deputy of the district of Jena; he soon made himself familiar 
with this new vocation, and was a most active and respected 
member of the general diet till the spring of 1811, when he at- 
tended that assembly for thelast time, though suffering under severe 
bodily infirmities. 

These, and other public employments, occupied noinconsiderable 
portion of his time; yet he never neglected his academical duties, 
but by a judicious distribution and appropriation of his time, he even 
gained hours which he could devote to learned researches. This is 
abundantly proved by his farther critical labors, especially the Sym- 
bole critice ad supplendas et corrigendas varias N. T. lectiones. 
Accedit multorum N. T. codicum graecorum descriptio et examen. 
Pars. I. Hal..1785. P. 11. 1793. 8vo. We may likewise adduce 
his profound communications to periodical works ; for mstance, to 
the Repertory of Biblical and Oriental Literature, and his elabo- 
rate criticisms on books in the General German Library and Ge- 
neral Literary Gazette. If we finally consider how much of his 
time was engaged by an extensive correspondence, and by the nu- 
merous visits of strangers and students, to whom he always behaved 
with kindness; how much he lost by frequent illness; and how 
many hours he was fond of devoting to the society of his wife and 
friends; we cannot forbear admiring the man who knew how to: 
make so good a use of his days. 

As long as his health permitted, he bestowed his attention on his 
New Testament and its perfection. ‘This work at length appeared 
in a form more worthy of its author, who himself took an active 
part in the typographical arrangements for the fine edition. ‘The 
first volume was finished in 1803, the second in 1804, the third in 
1806, and the fourth in 1807. By a convenient common edition, 
which he was anxious to render as complete as possible, he sup- 
plied in 1805 a want that was sensibly felt. A larger edition, be- 
eun in 1796, and finished in 1806, was calculated for England as 
well as Germany. The second volume of the Comment. Critic. 
which appeared in 181-1, was his last publication. 

In the spring of 1810, he undertook a journey to the south of 
Germany, where he revisited many an old friend of his youth, and 
many a favorite spot, and returned greatly invigorated from this 
excursion. In the followmg year his strength rapidly declined. 
During the summer he suffered severely from: oppression on the 
chest, and a violent debilitating cough. His friends trembled for 
his life. At Michaelmas, he recommenced his lectures; for se 
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Jong as he had any strength left he could not be prevailed upon to 
relinquish his professional duty, ‘The exertion was, however, 
painful and fatiguing. ‘The winter destroyed ail hopes, and at the 
beginning of 1812 he was obliged to give up his lectures. He took 
leave of his hearers not without hope, but with deep emotion; and 
their profound regret and veneration accompanied him im his re- 
tirement. From that time he never quitted his room. At inter- 
vals, when he was comparatively easy, he anticipated with pleasure 
the return of spring, and the possibility that it might restore him 
once more to his disciples. ‘The last ray suddenly vanished; he 
could no longer rise from his bed. His mind yet remained 
vigorous ; but his body was exhausted; every motion cost a painful 
effort; and thus he awaited his dissolution with composure and 
resignation. He expired in the Passion week, on Tuesday, March 
24th; and early m the morning of Good Friday his remains were 
consigned to the grave. 

Of a large athletic make, Griesbach’s figure indicated at first 

sight the firmness, solidity, decision and integrity of his character. 
‘The gravity that dwelt upon his brow, the penetrating keenness of 
his eye, the austerity that strangers read in his features, were tem- 
pered by the almost hidden kindness, the expression of benevolence 
and love, which illumined his countenance, won the confidence of 
the timid, and often attracted his more intimate friends with silent 
but irresistible force. It was not his grey hair alone in the latter 
years of his life that inspired veneration—his whole figure com- 
manded reverence: a tranquil dignity, acknowledged by all, was 
diffused over it ; not of that spurious kind, which only seeks to dis- 
play itself, but the unsophisticated, the living expression of inward 
worth, independence of mind, nobleness of sentiments, and well- 
earned reputation. He was, in short, all that his exterior denoted : 
a model of humble ardent piety, clearness and decision, truth and 
fidelity, magnavimity and love. His generous heart was thoroughly 
penetrated with the universal philanthropy which was manifested in 
his voluntary renunciation of personal enjoyments and indulgence, 
in the most disinterested activity, the most cheerful sacrifice of his 
strength, experience, wisdom, time, nay even of life itself. When 
once gained over by the celebrated seminary to which he belonged, 
‘no offers, however seducing—no vocation, however honorable— 
could prevail upon him to leave it: he chose rather to renounce the 
most brilliant and lucrative appointments, and to be satisfied there 
with what was sufficient to supply his simple wants, than to desert 
the temple of philosophy t» whose service he was attached. 
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*.* We have made arrangements for collecting an ac- 
count of ALL Manuscripts on the foregoing depart- 
ments of Literature, which at present evist in the 
various PuBLic LiBrariEs 72 GREAT BriTain. 
We shall continue them in each Number till finished, 
when an INDEX shall be given of the whole. We 
shall then collect an account of the Manuscripts in 
the Royau and Imprrrat Liprarises on the 
Continent. All communications from our Friends 
will be of assistance to our undertaking. 





BRITISH MUSEUM, No. VP. 
BIBLIOTHECA MS. HARLEIANA. 





Cadices MWanutcriptt Classict Great. 


DICZHARCHUS. 
131. Fragmentum Folia 2. Sec. XVI. [ No. 3318.] 


DIOGENES, 
182. Epistole 29. Sec. XIV. (No. 5610.] 
133. Lpistole. Sec. XV. [.No. 5635.] 


DION. 
134. Syracusanorum Principis de regno hbri 4. Sec. XV. (No. 
2078. ] 
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DIONYSIUS. 

135. Alovuctov "Arskavdoems cixouperys wepimyyoss. [No. 1814.] 

Obss. Non solum gaudet hoc exemplar interlinearibus Scholiis prima 
manu conscriptis, verum etiam aliis una cum emendationibus et notis mar- 
ginalibus viri cujusdam perdocti superioris, ut videtur, seculi, que nondum 
quod sciam lucem viderint. A 
136. Periegesis cum brevi prologo. Sec. XIV. [No. 5577.) 
137. Periegesis 57. [ No. 5662. | 

Obss. Subjungitur, nullo sensu, hic versus: 

GAA acouglors evarsynby dvbect jubarou. 

Paginas suas habet hoc poeina usque ad 40. 

Codex folia habet 100. Scriptus A. D. 1493. Subscribitur enim 
dv duty ev meroyyn tis oinedlas exyeadey THe AgovTos HAAnIOMovACY. 
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138. Antiochiensis Epistole 46 ad Philoxenum. Sec. XIV. 

[ No. 5610.] | 

139. Areopagite opera cum paraphrase Geo. Pachymeri. See. 
AV, [ No. 5678.] 

EURIPIDES. 
140. 3. Alcestidis fragmentum a versu 1082 Ed. Beckii, ad 
Jinem. Sine Scholiis—4 Rhesus.—5. Troades. Sec. (forsan) 
XVI. [ No. 5743.] 
Obss. Hujus ad finem Codicis scriptum est: “ Librum hunc Tragediarum 
acquisivit Ludovicus Bourguetus Nemansensis, a Doctore Antonio de 
Blanchis Verone d. 4 Octobris Anno Dom. Mill. Septingentesimo secundo.” 
141. Hecuba Tragedia premissis Hypothesi et epigrammate in 
Euripidem. Sec. XIV. [ No. 5724.] 

142. Hecuba cum Glossis interlinearibus et marginalibus: pre- 

missa sunt quedam de genere Luripidis.—2. Tlectra.—Sec. XIV. 
[.No. 5725.] 

143.—1. Hecuba.—2. Orestes——S. Phenissa cum Scholiis inter- 
linearibus et marginalibus. { No. 6300.] 


Obss. Premittuntur ut in aliis nonnulla de genere Euripidis. Scriptura 
similis num. 5725, et wtas forte eadem scilicet sec. XIV. 


144. Epistola. Sec. XV. [ No. 5635.] 








HEPHASTIO. 
145. De metris et poématibus. Sec. XV. [No. 5618.] 


Obss. Michael Aposteles Byzantinus post patrie direptionem penuria 
vivens, scripsit. 


7 HERMOG ENES. 
146. Ars Rhetorica. Sec. XVI. [No. 5681.] 


HERODOTUS. f 
147. De gente et vita. Homeri. Sec. XIV. { No. 5600.] 
148. De gente Homert. Sec. XV. [ No. 5635.] 
149. Historie liber primus cui titulus Clio. Sec. forsan XY. 
[ No, 6312.] 


HESIODUS. 
150. Aspis. Sec. XIV. [No. 5724.) 
151. Opera et Dies cum interpretatione interlineari et notulis. 
[ No. 6323. ] 
Obss. Manu rudi sed satis clara. 


HIEROCLES. 


152. In Pythagore aurea carmina. Sec. XV. (No. 2678.] 
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HIPPOCRATES. ; 
153. 1. Epistola ad Ptolomeum.—2. Aphorismorum liber 2—6. 
Sec. XV. [No. 5626.1 
154. Aphorismt cum commentario plentore. Sec. XIV. [No. 
6295. |] | 
Obss. incipit Commentator *€ "Eresdyjr'eo Ee AAOMLEY TUYTo MMs Te HAI TADWS 
Kagirs TOY Cua Kesorod ual Geod yuwy roo yooyyod.” 


HOMERUS. 
155. Iliados liber primus cum argumentis. [ No. 1675.] 

Obss. Codex chartaceus in folio min. Sedatii scriptus circa A.D. 14594. 
perpetuis fere commentariis atque glossematis interlinearibus D. Burchett 
ilustratus. 

156. “Tyo 26 Seovs.—[ No. 1752. ] 

Obss. Vide supra ad art. 93. 

157. “Ouyoov “lriados paywola a. 

Obss. lliadis prime (que hoc in codice vocabulo AA@a producte scripte 
denotatur) Argumentum desiderari notandum. 

2. “Yarodeois 6’ ‘Oureov pabwdlag—3. “ArAAws. : 

Qbss. Quin et in ipsis Argumentis occurrunt Lectiones ab editis discrepan= 
tes. 

4. “Insados 8 ‘Oungov gabwolac. ! . 

Obss. In bina quasi Poemata dividitur. Nam post versum 493, leguntur 
hec verba literis miniatis scripta TeAos 75 "Lasados B “Ourjoou pabwdias 
gue statim excipit. 

5. “H vmdbects rie Boiwrias ris ‘Oujoou parbwdiag que non comparet 
novissima omnium Homeri editione per Josuam Barnesiuin elaborata. 

6. Numerus Principum, Navium ac Bellatorum Grecorum. 

7. ’Aoyy ri5 Bowrlas Bowroiy uty Uyverews ual Ayiros yoryov. 
—8. Trabects y r%s ‘Opjeov farbwdias.—9. “Dudes 7’ Ouyoou paw 
diae.—-10. ‘Trdbects ris 0’ ‘Ourjoov paadias.—11. "“AAAws.—12. “Tid 
Bos J ‘Opneov pabwdias.—13. ‘Ymobesis ris € ‘Opajgou parbwdias.—14, 
Adrdaws.— 15. “Lasrados & ‘Onreou pabwrias.— 16. ‘Yrobeois ths f Ouy- 
gov pabwiias.—17. Kal aarAws.—18. "lasados © ‘Ouyoou pabwdias.— 
19. “Yrobeots yg 4 “Ouneov parbwiiac.—20. *AAAws.—21. “Tiados x! 
‘Omrjeou parwIiag.—22. “Lrotecis & “Ouneou -parbwdias,—23. “ArAws. 
—24. ‘TAiddos 6 “Oujoou pabweias.—25. “Yrolects ris 4 ‘Ourjoou fa- 
Pwdias.— 26. "AAAws.—27. “Taiddos 1! ‘Ouryoou pabwdias.—28. ‘Crdbeois 
Ts lAiddos x “Oujoou garbwiiag.— 29. “AAAws. 

Obss. Hoc Argumentum in Editione Homeri Barnesiana desideratur. 

30. “Puddes x’ ‘Ourjcou patwiiag.—31y “Yardleots ss AN ‘Opyoos 
paadiacs.—32. "AAAws.—33. “Trsados A’ “Oprjoov pabwtins.—34. Tr0- 
Becis Tyo LAsados yu! ‘Ounoov paweias—35. "AAAWS. — 

Obss. Deest etiam hoc argumentum in Editione Barnesiana. 

36. “IArados we’ ‘Ouyjoov pabwdias.—37. ‘Yrodects tys "TAiados 
‘Ouyjoov gapwdlag.—38. "AAAws.—39. “IAiados v' ‘Opyoou pabwdias.— 
40. ‘Lroderis ty5 “Dsados & “Ouroou pabwilas.—41. “AAAws. 

Qoss. Neque invenitur hoc argumentum in Editione Barnesiana. 

42. “Isaidos F “Ourjoou pabwdiacs.—43. ‘Crobecis rs 0° Ouroou pabwe. 
$iag.—Ade' "AAAWS. 
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Obss, Neque occurrit hoc argumentum apud Barnesium. 

45.—[rados 0 ‘Ounoov porbwolas.—46. “Yadheoss ris Trrcddos a 
Opajoov pabwdias.—47. “Irsadas wn’ “Ourjoou pawiias.—48. Irxados ¢ 
‘Ouryeov pabudizs.—~49. ‘Trodecis ris “TAsados ¢ ‘Oujoou pabwilag— 
50. “TAiddos 5 ‘Ouyjeov padwoias.—51. adders rus Iaitdos 7’ “Ourfoou 
paadiag.--52. “Ikiddos 7’ ‘Ouroou parbwdias.—53., ‘Tmrdbeors cys 
Trades ul ‘Opyoou pabwdias.— 54. "Triados v' Ouyjoon papwdias.—55. 
‘Yradeots ris “LAiados @ ‘Ouyoou pavwdias.—56. “IAiddos 0’ ‘Opyoov 
parwdiags.—57. ‘Trodecis ris x “Oujeou pabwdias.—58, “AAAws.— 
59. "Dados x’ ‘Oujoou pabwdiag.—60. “Yrobecis Hs Iaidédos Wy’ 
‘Opyjoou pabwoias. 

61. Aliud argumentum in Barnesii editione desideratum. 

62. "lAiados V ‘Ourjoov pabwilas.—63. ‘Ladbeois ris w pabwdias.— 
64. "TAiddos w “Ounjgou fabwdolas. 

Obss. In fine desiderantur folia 5 aut 6. 

In hoc codice continentur non modo Argumenta Iliadis varia et Epigra- 
pha Greca, sed scholia etiam quamplurima tam marginalia quam interli- 
nearia adhuc ni fallor inedita, adduntur. [No. 1771.] 


158. Ilias cum Argumentis et Epigrammate. [No. 5600.] 

Obss. Scripsit Johannes Presbyter Crete A. D. 1366. 

159.—1. Batrochomyomachia.—2. Ilias, cum Prolegomenis ar- 
gumentis et interpretatione Greca interlineart. Sec. XV. [-No. 
5601] 

160. Odyssea scripta super membrana sine versttum divisione. 

_ Ad finem hec inscriptio. Mereyoagy y ro oyyood “Oduccela 
avarouaos Mev Tov evtimararov ayBode xuglov Bagborouatov tod xpuc- 
mecvod yeioh O& imdvvou lepewc pedro rod xgnrds. “Eres dmd rig xu" 
yevvnrews KIAMoTTa, TeTonxociooTd EBIousmooTe evaTw peyvos au~ 
yourrou, dexcrn, ev payy. Anno 1479. 

.Obss. In hac inscriptione et in codice ipso vocalia : et v puncto duplici 
suprascripto signanturi et ¥. Iota non subscribitur. Codex folia habet 
260. [No. 5658. ] 

161. Batrachomyomachia cum scholits et glossis interlinearibus. 


Sec. XV. [ No. 5664. ] 


162. Ihados liber primus cum fragmentis secundi tertii et quarti 
Scilicet B. 1—9. 490—534. ° 

163. Catalogi navium initium, P. 123—802. 4. 67—246. See. 
XIV. [ No. 6672.] 


164. Odyssea cum notulis recentioribus Latinis. Sec. XV. [No. 
5673.] 
Obss. Subjiciuntur versus Jambici Incipientes guywy’Odueceds qui extant 
in 5674 et etiam alii; 
Atuny ev 400g dAAG nal BIBAov rEAds. 
165. Odyssea cum scholiis., Sec.eX LET. [ No. 5674.] 
Obss. Codex insignis a cel. Viro. Ric, Porson pro Homero Grenvilliano 


collatus. Descriptionem codicis, quia melior proponi non potest, verbis Por- 
sonianis damus. 


“Codex est membranaceus forma quam in folio vocant minori + quod ad 
altitudinem scilicet et latitudinem/attinet, Aldino Herodoto similis. Mem- 
brana crassa est et firma, sed aliquando pinguis ; unde fit, ut scholia que- 
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dam lectu difficiliora sint, seas minus eleganter scripta. Plerumque 
vero et textus et scholia nitide sunt exarata. Totus ut opinor uno tempore 
textus absolutus est; deinde scholia addita eademne an diversa manu non 
certo dixerim. Neque id multum refert cum satis constet unius jussu et 
consilio totum M.S. concinnatum esse. Pauca quedam bone note margini 
insunt ceteris recentiora quidem ut colligo ex Micon’ colore qui est ruber 
flavescens sed exiguo intervallo recentiora. Hunc codicem decimo tertio 
seculo adscribit Casleius (in catalogo priore) nec quidquam habeo quod 
contradicam. Illum notandum, scriptum esse, cum jam dubitari ceeptum 
esset utrum nota ad latus an infra poni deberet. Nostri enim textus media 
quadam via incedit. Hic etiam codex, ut id obiter moneam, collatus est a 
Thoma Bentleio sed negligenter admodum. Nullas enim, certe rarissimas 
ejus lectiones, preter eas quas in textu inveniebat, notavit.” 

Codex folia habet 150. Ad finem scriptum est “ Antonii Scripandi et 
amicorum.” Collationes Porsoni paginas occupant 84 in 4to. charactere 
minuto. 
166. —4. Batrachomyomachia. 
167.—6. Ilias, continens versus 15634, cum glossis Porphyrit. 
[ No. 5693.] 

Obss. Codex certe seculo 15 antiquior; folia habens 319. 
168.— Batrachomuomachia fol. 9. cum glossis. [ No. 6301.] 
169. Odyssea. Sec. XV.[ No. 5625.] 
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To tHE Epitror oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I beg leave to call the attention of your readers to a passage in 
the Cuio Major of Cicero, on which I ventured to offer a con- 
jecture. ‘That conjecture has not the good fortune to be favorably 
received by some respectable scholars, though it perhaps deserves 
more notice than they are at present disposed to pay it. Ona 
recent perusal of the profound Commentary by Claudius Salma- 
stus on, the six Writers of the Augustan History, I was much- 
delighted to find that this wonderful scholar had anticipated me in 
my conjecture, and that, as is apparent from the tenor of his note, 
he had evidently hit on the conjecture by viewing the passage 
in the very light, 1m which I have viewed it myself, viz. as relating 
solely to military exercises, without any allusion to the game of 
the pila, or ball; my opponents may, if they please, charge me 
with plagiarism, but [I am myself so much gratified to discover 
that I have the authority of Cl. Salmasius to support my conjec- 
ture, that I shall easily bear up under the pressure of such an 
unjust charge. | 

Sibi igitur habeant arma, sibi equos, sibi hastas, sibi clavam, sibi pilam, sibt 
natationes, et cursus; nobis senibus ex lusionibus multis talos relinquant e¢ 
tesseras. Cic. De Senect.c. 11. 


in the “ Cato Major,” vindicated. 807 


T now produce my own note: ni | 

The reading of pela, which Grevius seems half-inclined to admit, will 
lead us to the true reading, whicli I suppose to have been sibi clavam, sibi 

itum. We cannot understand by pilam the instrumentum lusorium descri- 
tee by Gesner; for the context evidently requires us to understand some 
military exercise, s¢bt arma, equos, hastas, clavam, pilam, natationes, et cursus. 
Gesner says under pilum: “ Armorum genus, hastile pedum quinque et 
semis, ferro triangulo unciarum novem, ad cujus ictum precipue exerceban- 
tur milites, quod arte et virtute directum et scutatos pedites, et loricatos 
equites spe transverberat: hac Veget. I]. 15.:—Serv. ad in. 7. 664. 
Pilum proprie est hasta Romanorum.” Plautus Bacch. Il. 3. 24. (quoted by 
Gesner under pila) says, Ibi cursu, luctando, hasta, circo, pugillatu, pila, saliendo 
se exercebant magis. Plautus is evidently here speaking of military exercises, 
and therefore, here also pi/a is improper, and must be changed into pilo. 
These alterations are so slight, that I hope they will readily meet with the 
approbation of critics. " 

Who would have supposed, Mr. Editor, that these words 
would subject me to censure for dogmatism? Yet “ Hylax,” the 
author of a paper in the Monthly Magazine for. Jan. 1814., 
writes thus: 

Mr. Barker pronounces this to be a difficult passage, and accordingly 
(credite postei) proposes an emendation, or rather, he positively asserts 
‘the true reading is pilum, overlooking, no doubt, the word hastas, which had 
gone before. The common reading is rightly understood by Janus Rut- 
gersius V. L. 11, 12, and is confirmed beyond contradiction by Cicero in 
the De Amicitia 20. Si qui ineunte etate venandi, aut pile studios [stwdios: } 
fuerine. 

'  Befere I reply to these words, I shall cite what I have in 
another place written on the passage in question : 

With respect to the conjecture of pilwm tor pilam, which your corre- 
spondent in p. 445. has anointed with the vials of his wrath, I still maintain 
that, as the exercises which are mentioned both before this ill-fated pilum, 
and after it, are military, (which I shall more fully prove on avother occa- 
sion) it is at the least highly probable that it means some military exercise. 
A Writer in the British Neptune, who has assailed the propriety of this 
conjecture in more decorous language, has been well answered by the per- 
son, who has reviewed my publication in No. IX. of the Classical Journal, 
to which I refer your correspondent, as these remarks have been already. 
protracted to too great a length. See the Gent. Mag. No. jor June, 

°1812, or The New Review, No. VI. for June, 1813. p. 696. 

The observations of Cl. Salmasius, alluded to above, are these : 

“ Mlius Spartianus, Armisque et pilo se semper exercuit. Putant esse 
figuram $v die duciy, armis et pilo, ut patera libamus et auro: ego contra sen- 
tio. Lxercitium armorum ab exercitio sagittarum, missilium, pilorumgue 
diversum. Sic exercitium armorum a sagittis separat Suetonius in Domitiano, 
Armorum, inquit, nullo, sagittarum vel precipuo studio tenebatur. Pilum 
autem et sagittas conjungit Vopiscus in wreliano, Nullum unguam diem 
pratermisit, quamvis festum, quamvis vacantem, a quo non se pilo et sagittis cete- 
risque armorum exerceret officiis. Si arma generaliter accipiantur, non sum 
Nescius et sugitlas, et pila, et alia missilia eo nomine comprehendi. Sub 
armorum vero exercitio scutum et gladius tantum comprehendebatur, Ovidius 
Jjaculandi peritiam ab armis distinguit, 

Sunt illis celeresque pile, yaculumque, trochique, 
Armaque, et in gyros ire couctus equus. 
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Cicero in Catone Majore, ubi exercitationum militarium genera enumerat, 
arma quoque ab hastis separat, Sibi habeant igitur arma, sibi equos, sibs hastas, 
sibi clavam, sibi pilam, sibi venationes. [The Edd. and MSS. read not vena- 
tiones, but natationes, or nationes.]| Quo loco lubentius etiam legerim sib: 
pilum, quam pilam. Armorum igitur exercitium, tam apud milites, quam gla- 
diatores, in solo clypco et gladio constabat. Qui clypeum scienter vibrare et 
quatere, obliquis ictibus telorum jactum deflectere, qui gladio dimicare 
noverat, is in armorum exercitio peritus censebatur. Vegetius L. IL. c. 14. 
Qui hastas vel missilia perite jaculetur et fortiter, qui dimicare gladio, et 
scutum rotare ductissime noverit, gut omnem artem didicertt armature. Arma 
tractare pro eodem dixit Seneca, Majures nostri rectam juventutem exercue- 
runt hastilia jacere, sudem torguere, equum agitare, arma tractare. Arma 
movere Mantlto, 

Aut solo vectatus equo nunc arma movebit ; 
in vetere Epigrammate, 

Et in morem militis arma movet. 

Non audiendus Lipsius, qui hic legit Palogue et armis se semper exercuit. 
Ut, inquit, duplex exercitin genus intelligatur, armatura et palariu. Sic 
autem inter armaturam et palaria distinguit, ut armatura leviwm fuerit, et 
palaria gravium. Quasi illud exerciti1 genus, quod armaturam Vegetius 
aliique recentiores passim appellant, idem fuerit cum exercitio armorum 
aut ad leves tantum pertinuerit, non etiam ad graves. Quid? nonne 
ut levis armatura de levibus, sic et gravis armatura de gravibus dice- 
batur? Sane levem armaturam, ut ferentarios, funditores, et id genus omne, 
armaturas dicebant. Vegetius, Post hos erant ferentari et levis armatura, 
guos nunc: sculiatores, et armaturas dicimus. Longe tamen differunt ar- 
matura et armature. Armaturas dicebant levem armaturam. Armature 
vero exercitium posterioris ztatis longe diversum ab armorum exercitio, 
de quo hic agimus, et tota re falluntur eruditissimi viri, qui idem faciunt, 
Armorum exercitium in solo clypeo et ense consistebat. Armatura vero, 
vel armature exercittum erat cum milites armati sub signis decurrentes in 
campo proluderent, ut pluribus docebimus ad Alexandri Severi vitam. Nihil 
igitur ad rem pertinet illa distinctio armature et palarie exercitationis, et 
falsa h. 1. emendatio, Armisque et palo.” Cl. Salmasius In Historie Au- 
gusta Scriptores VI. Parisiis, 1720. p. 58. 

The Note of Is. Casaubon has been produced by the person, 
who noticed my work in No. LX. of the Classical Journal. It 


will, however, be right to repeat it here. 

“ Est & did dvoiy figura, armis et pilo, ut patera et auro.. Vel ita cape, cum 
ceteris armorum generibus, tum etiam pilo. Separat pilum ab armis, quod 
in illis tamen vel precipuum, et omnium gravissimum: ideo nominatim 
indicandum: sic, & Zed xat @cot, apud Comicum. Paulo aliter Seneca, hustilia 
separat ab armis, in Epist. LXXXVIII. Majores nostri rectum juventutem 
exercuerunt hastilia jacere, sudem torquere, equum agitare, arma tractare, 
Ita autem libri omnes, non pila, nec palo. Vopiscus in Aureliano, Nullum 
unguam diem pretermisit, quamvis festum, quamvis vacantem, quo non se pilo 
_ et sagittis, celerisque armorum exerceret offictis.” Page 42. of Is. Casaubon’s 
_ Notes, subjoined to the above mentioned edition which was published by 
Salmasius himself. | 

Salmasius has well explained what is meant by arma, as contra- 
distinguished from pila, haste, hastilia, sagitte ; in the passage of 
Cicero arma is used for evercitium_armorum, and by that we are 
to understand the shield and the sword. ‘This explanation shows 


the propriety, with which Cicero speaks of the haste, clava, 


} 
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and pilum, as distinct from the arma. By these words of Cl. Salma- 
sius the objection of “ Hylax” (quoted above) to the proposed 
conjectural emendation of pi/um for pilam, viz. “ the word hastas 
which had gone before,” is destroyed. For Cl. Salmasius has 
produced passages not only where arma are contradistinguished 
from pila, hasta, hastilia, sagitte, but where pila are contradis- 
tinguished from sagitte, as im our passage pi/a are used with 
haste. Vopise.in Aureliano, Nullum unquam diem pretermisit, 
guamvis festum, quamvis vacantem, quo non se pilo, et sagitiis, 
caterisqgue armorum exerceret offictis. 

I add the following passages, unnoticed by Salmasius and Ca- 


saubon. 

Curtius L. III. c.3. Currum decem millia hastatorum sequebantur : WaSsTAs 
argento ecxornutos, SPICULA auro prefixa gestabant. Tacit. 2. Ann. c. 14. 
Prima utcunque acies wastaTa: ceteris preusta, aut brevia TELa. “ Hasta 
differt a prio, quo legionarii utebantur: hasta vero auxiliarii, ut ex Tacito 
constat Ann. 12. c. 35: So auviliaribus resisterent, gladiis ac PILIS LEGIONA-. 
RIORUM; St huc verteren', sputhis et HASTIS AUXILIARIUM sternebantur.” 
Foreellini et Facciolati Lexicon tetius Latinitatis. 

If Hylax objects to the passage produced from Curtius, be- 
cause spicula, and not pila, are there joined with hastas, let him 
know that spicu/a and pila are exactly the same, which I assert on 
the authority of Vegetius, who thus writes in Lib. 11. c, 15. 

Missile majus, ferro triangulo, unciarum novem, hastil: pedum quingue semis, 
quod PpILuM vocabant, nunc spicuLUM dicitur. 

This is sufficient to show the great mistake, into which Hylax 
has fallen in supposing that Cicero could not have said pila in the 

passage under consideration, because Aastas “ had gone before.” 


_. Thetford, Nov. 1, 1814. E. H. BARKER. 








| NOTICE OF 
C. A. Krorz1 Opuscula varit Argument. 
Altenburgi, 8vo. pp. 330. 





I T is our intention to adorn our miscellany with two or three of the 
articles, which this work contains. On the present occasion we shall 
content ourselves with laying before our readers two articles relative 
to the Eclogues of Virgil. ‘The first of them exhibits a curious list 
of passages, which, from their remarkable resemblance to the phraseo- 
logy of holy writ, and the general complexion of the matter, Klotzius 
deems to have come from the pens of monks. Eighteen passages are 
produced, and pronounced to be pious frauds. 
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_ De Ecloga Virgilii quarta. Conjectura, quomodo acciderit, ut 
inter profanorum et sacrerum scriptorum verba sepe magna sitni- 
litudo esse videatur. 

_ Nemo fere erit, quin, lecta interpretatione loci Sibyllinia Guilielmo 
Alabastro, dez nescio cujus, Pythiz certe alicujus, in cerebello homi- 
nis nidulantis, ope excogitata, ingenium dicam, an stuporem? inter- 
pretis suaviter irridéat. Nam, que Sibylla Erythrea in Libr. HIT. 
canit, certe cecinisse dicitur, et quorum particulam huc transferamus 
(neque enim belli sunt versiculi, et digni muliercula ista) 

éx Oe oePaoryviny nes Ber joes peromiodery 

nal oTYoES (Bgewy bos, OTHOE 08 Daraooay, 
fyeduoy MUQOEVT CL pearyeey, sisi Lm OaY TE TeAnVnY, 

nel vEKvaS OTHTE KEl THUATA TOAAR TOIMoeL 
avOpoormrors: ANN obyl TeAerhopa sroer ev aUTE— 

Ea iste Alabaster sic exposuit : 

‘Ex Augustinianis, qui religione reguntur Augustini, veniet Lu- 
therus, postquam postpositus est in indulgentiarum: prepositione. Et 
sistere conabitur regularum permissarum subordinationem: sistere 
etiam conabitur dispositionem Laice politice. Veritatis. illuminato- 
rem precipuum, errorum censorem magnum, et docendo subordinatam 
literarum disciplinam et castitati devotas sistere conabitur, et argu- 
menta multa faciet protestantibus’—— 

At ohe! jam satis est, dove 201 Aexavyy. Qua quidem etsi febricu- 
losi hominis, nimium amantis Sibyllam suam, pulcellamque virgun- 
culain exosculantis, somnia esse omnes intelligunt, non desunt tamen, 
qui in Ecloga IV. Virgilii, cujus. initium, 

Sicelides Muse paullo majora canamus, 

explicanda eandem viam ineant. Quid enim pervulgatius est, quam 
poetam in illo carmine de divino generis humani servatore loqui? 
Nondum autem nos peenitet eorum, que in Actis Erudit. Lips. a. 
1759. mens, Aug. contra cl. Angelum Floerchen, licet paullo tristius, 
quam nunc volumus factum esse, super hoc argumento disputavimus. 
Si quis velit aliorum sententias cognoscere, preter laudatos a Bur- 
manno scriptores, memini hoc argumentum tractare alios, ut, Boecle- 
rum in Dissertatione de bucolico Virgilii, quarto, Argentor. 1661. Fr. 
Bened. Carpzovium in Dissertatione de Publit Virgilit Maronis 
Ecloga quarta Lips. 1669. Tob, Eckhardum in Non Christianorum 
de Christo Testimoniis c. 2.8.17. Guil. Whistonum in Libro A Sup- 
plement to the Literal Accomplishment of Scripture- Prophecies, 
Lond. 1725. Dissert. III. Jo, Massonum in Dissertatione aflixa 
Edv. Chandleri libro 4 Vindication of the Defence of Christianity from 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament, etc. Lond. 1728. Jo. Martyn in 
The Bucolics of Virgil with an English Translation, Lond. 1749. 
Digna sunt pre aliis, qua expendantur, ea, que disputavit Lowthius in 
libro pulcherrimo De Poest Ebra@orum sacra Prel. XXI. p..427. 
quo libro Germanie donato, atque ita donato, ut multa et preclara or- 
namenta liberaliter adderet, quantum sibi omnes vere doctrine stu- 
diosos devinxerit illustris Michaelis, dicerem, nisi et illius modestia 
nostras laudes respueret, et me, de quo ille immortaliter meritus est, 
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tacite potius admirari illarum virtutum prestantiam, aut lis privatim 
commemorandis mihi et amicis satisfacere, quam palam eas praedicare 
debere existimarem. Ego facilius multo esse puto, quomodo non, 
quam quomodo illud carmen explicandum sit dicere. Quare et eos, 
qui Christi natales hic inveniunt, errare dicere audeo, et me, utrum de 
Marcello, an de alio quoquam poeta loquatur, nescire profiteor. In 
primis vero in legendis Greecorum et Latinorum auctorum libris hance 
cautionem adhibendam esse arbitror, ne ob similitudinem quandam cum 
sacris scriptoribus mysteria nescio qua fingamus, et quomodo ea aut 
scribere, aut cogitare potuerit auctor, operesius disputemus. 

Judicanti enim de talibus duo consideranda esse duco. Primum 
placent mihi valde, que beatus Gesnerus in Prolegom. ad Claudian. 
p. 6. dicit: ‘ An fortasse plus interdum sit,” inquit, ‘‘ in illius versi- 
bus, quam ipse sciret, per disciplinam, disputationem, causas cogno- 
visset? Fieri quidem potest, ut poeta aliquis evGavraciwros preesertim, 
ut noster, dum que sunt voega etiam aicbyra vult facere, et contrec- 
tanda velut prebere sensibus, dum in partes se omnes vertit et liberum 
spiritum nunc ad superos evolare patitur et magnum inane percurrere, 
nunc precipitat ad inferos, in eas incidat vel cogitationes vel imagines, 
in quibus plus sit veri, quam ipse primo intuitu observaret, vel postea 
inde elicit.” Atque etiam nihil verius est, quam poetam qui in illud 
operam dat, ut quam clarissime aliquam rem exponat, omnibus orna- 
mentis ornet, et venustissimis coloribus, ut ita dicam, pingat, atque 
hac de causa totam rerum naturam pererrat, undique, que placeant, 
decerpit, optimis imaginibus perite utitur, sive sacrorum, sive profano- 
rum,scriptorum dixerit, etsi ille horum carmina nunquam attigerit. For- 
tasse hac observatio ad Eclogam Virgilii rectius explicandam facit, prae- 
sertim si, quod fere suspicor, poetam Hesiodeam auree etatis descrip- 
tionem ante oculos habuisse dicamus. Sed venit etiam mihi alia con- 
jectura in mentem, audacula forte, sed tamen non destituta veritatis 
specie. Magnam partemeorum locorum, quz, quod attinet ad verba, 
ad orationem sacrorum scriptorum propius accedunt, puto deberi in- 
genio monachorum. Nam his codices describentibus obversata fuisse 
verba propria Christianze religionis, atque pro veris lectionibus substi- 
tuta et intrusa, jam alio loco ostendimus, que nunc repetamus et aliis 
exemplis augeamus. 

(1.) Apud Theophrastum in Character. c. 6. ws cvvyyelv atcroig ray 
ciyooay nal rd egyacriom: ridiculam habet aliquis Codex lectionem, 

ovacryold, e boni monachi cerebello natam. (2.). In Didymi Scholiis 
ad Il. T. 365. legitur, obras cwooovodoiy os edvinal, of ceos, xal 9 pev- 
Suivuma, xa} cidwrorargeia copia, que a Christiano addita esse, et facile 
apparet, et recte animadvertit Jac. Rhoer in Feriis Daventriens. L. I. 
e. 12, (3.) Apud Quintilianum V. 14. 13., pro omnes volunt beatam 
vitam vivere, habent quidam libri videre, ubi cl. Gesnerus adscribit er 
sacro sermone monachis familiari. (4.) Duo porro exempla profert 
D’Orvillius ad Chariton, p. 192. primum ex ipso Charitone p. 31. ubi 
monachum scribentem, xJgi0s vag eius, ual efovolay exw avrys, putat in 
animo habuisse illud, éya cius xdgiog 6 Oxd5 cov. (5.) Demique in 
Anthol. Epigr. vett. L, Il, Ep. 68. 4. pro sed terras omnes implevit 
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nomine claro, mowachi, ait Burmannns, invexerunt in Codicem sed ter- 
ram omnipotens etc. (6.) Acute etiam Heumannus ad Cic. Orat. ad 
Quirit. post Redit. I. 8. Ipsa autem patria, diiimmortates, dict vix po- 
test, guid caritatis, quid voluptatis habet, suspicatur, formule ethnice 
dit immortales, grammaticum quempiam Christianum hance in margine 
substituisse dict vir potest. Nolim tamen ego, quamvis ingeniosam 
hance conjecturam esse non negem, duo verbaejicere. Mutarem potius 
habet in habeat. Sed videamus certiora. (7.) In Corn. Nepot. Agesil. 
II. 5. Cum animedverteret Deorum numen facere secum, notat Heu- 
singerus, codicem Axen. habere wnius numen, e glossa religiosi homi- 
nis, qui non Deorum, sed unius dei numen agnosci voluerit, seque 
simile idque insigne exemplum protulisse addit ‘ad Juliani. Cesar. p. 
142. gui liber nunc non ad manum est. (8.) Apud A’schylum Agam. 
171. Schol. notat rodr0 dé Ooo Eort Tw, Eurydyy rou Oeod nal Ev Poay- 
yy. Stanleius putat hinc apparere, scholiorum auctorem fuisse Chris- 
tianum. Ego potius credo librarium fuisse inenachum, qui hune pan- 
num attexuit. (9.) Ap. Ovid. Amor. I. 5. in carmine non severissino, 
/estus erat, mediamque dies exegerat horam : 
notavit Burmannus in priscis editionibus esse Festus erat, et tam hance 
lectionem Nasoni a monacho obtrusam fuisse, quam II. 9. 51. 
Si tamen exaudis pulcra cum matre rogantem, 
cum audire magis Latinum sit. (10.) Idem non semel observavit v. d. 
in commentario Servii in Virgilium. Nam ad IV. 301. commotis excita 
sacris, notatum legitur hoc vulgo apertiones appellant, ubi recte mona- 
chi manum sibi deprehendisse videtur, nam apertionis mysterium fuisse 
cerimoniam constat, qua sacerdos accedentis ad baptismum nares et 
aures tangeret, dicens epheta, 1. e. adapertre. Denique IV. 201. Er- 
cubias divum eternas, etc. legitur in commentario Servii, Quod signi- 
jicat, sine intermissione fiert sacrificia, atque excubare per dicm et 
noctem, ut dicimus, cotidie in officio esse. Hee ultima recte dedit 
Burmannus glossam monachi sapere, qui de missa, excubiis, lectioni- 
bus, et cantibus ecclesia Romane cogitaverit, qua omnia officii no- 
mine appellentur. (il ‘) Denique ap. Thucycidem Ii. 33: ua) Tas 
es Gas atrovs wiarers ov TH Oelw vonw MaAAoy EXQUTUYOYTO, PTD nowy ve 
maoavonyoat, Wassius in prafatione Duckeri Th Gelw vouw a Christiano 
Scholiasta introducta esse conjicit, et verius Dionysium Halic. legere 
TO Gelw ua) vouiuw. Ex his apparere credo szpius librarios substi- 
tuisse verba e Christiane religionis doctria repetita. Atque in iis 
locis, ubi sententia aliquantulum ad orationem sacrorum scriptorum 
accessit, facillime illis horum verba in mentem venisse, et sepe, preter 
voluntatem fortasse, pro profani auctoris verbis posita esse puto. 
Quid si igitur bona pars eorum focorum, quorum similitudinem cum 
aliis scripture sacre locis admiramur, non tam ipsis auctoribus anti- 
quis, quam librariis Christianis debetur? Nam si iis in locis eorum 
manum deprehendimus, que nibil memorabile habent, quanto magis 
nihil tale cogitantes neque fraudem meditantes, errare potuerunt, ubi 
- similitudo aliqua sententiarum lis verba scripture in memoriam revoca- 
vit, et, ut fieri solet, in rebus nobis notis, manus non attendentis diligen- 
ter satis monachi ea scripsit, que deinde neque potuit delere, neque 
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voluit. Hos igitur aut nimio stupore, aut pietate plerumque, certe 
nen data opera, peccasse arbitror. Sunt vero exempla, ubi clare ap- 
paret, a Christiano homine aliquid additum fuisse. (12.) Sic ea fa- 
bule conclusiuncula, quam emsviioy dicunt, 6 vos dyAdi, or xdgioc 
SmegyOavors dvritdogeras, Tomesvols d¢ didwos yaw, queque prope abest 
ab illis Salamonis in Prov. c. 3. aut Maximo Planudi, cujus ingenio 
tantum non omnes #sopi fabulas deberi puto, aut Christiano alicui 
scriptori est tribuenda: vid. Fr. Vavassor de Ludicra Dictione p» 25. 
(13. ) Heee etiam verba, weg) rovrois Hatiacs 0 Tagoevs, dvriva nal mow- 
705 Oy Us TeOLoTalLEvoy Seypuarros avamodeinrou, que Longino tribuuntur 
in Codice Vaticano Evangeliorum, ubi post nomina ofatorum summo- 
rum, Lysiz, A'schinis, Aristidis, aliorum illa ponuntur (vid. in Edit. 

Pearcii majori p. 159.) a Christiano esse profecta, fere assentior Fabri- 
cio in Bibl. Gr. L. 1V. ¢. $1. p. 445. vide tamen Guil. Smith in 
procemio versionis Anglicane Longini, p. 22. Et putavit fortasse ali- 
quis se hanc fraudem eo facilius facere posse, quoniam jam Moses a 
Longino in cap. LX. laudatur. Non ausim equidem dicere, que loca 
corrupta esse existimem. Sed fortasse alii hac conjectura nostra ad 
quasdam difficultates tollendas tenebrasque dispellendas uti poterunt. 
Eclogam autem Virgilii, ut eo redeam, omnino incorruptam esse puto, 
quod ideo moneo, ne quis me illam a librario depravatam existimare 
suspicetur. Videtur hoe in fatis Virgilii fuisse, ut lepidos interpretes 
Hancisceretur. Nam et Gallus quidam Faydit, Georgic. [. extr. ubi, 
que ante et post necem Cesaris acciderunt, portenta narrantur, Vir- 
gilium defectum solis, qui moriente Domino nostro et Deo, Christo, 
obscuratus fuit, indicare potuit, et in Eel. VIL. 73-5. 

Terna tibi hec primum triplici diversa colore, ~ 

Licia circumdo, terque hec altaria circum, 

Effigiem duco: numero Deus impare gaudet, 
doctrinam Christianorum de trinitate latere odoratus est homo emunctze 
naris (Fabric. Bibl. Lat. T. 1.) et ne de Chr. Landini Allegeriis Pla- 

tonicis, quarum ope Aineida explicuit, aliquid dicam, Jo. Harduinus 

In Aneide, i. e. opere e monachorum officinis prolato et impio preete- 
rea atque insulso, victoriam Christiane religionis de Judaica, receptis 


Rome, post templi Hierosolymitani eversionem, Christianis sacris, cani 
somniavit. 








Virgilii Ecloge illustrantur, explicantur, emendantur. 

Audiat hec tantum, vel qui venit, ecce Palemon. cl, IIT. 50. 
Locum distinguo et interpretor sic—Audiat hec tantum vel—sed dum 
ipsum nomen arbitri pronunciare vult pastor, Palemonem advenire vi- 
det : ideo statim addit gui venit ecce Palemon. Seutisne hanc inter- 
pretationem majorem loco venustatem conciliare 2? propius enim acce- 
dit ad sermonem vulgarem. 

Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 

Et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante veniri. Ib. 64. 
Hujus loci incredibilem semper venustatein esse credidi, eumque mul- 
fos poetas imitatione expressisse observavi, inter quos ipsis poetz ves- 
tigtis insistere memini Angelum Politianum, qui illa sic mutavit, 
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Aureolo petit hunc pomo lascivaque currit 
Ad salices Nymphe, furtivo prodita risu. 


Nisi Politianus hance imaginem a Virgilio et Horatio expressisset, et in- 
venisset ipse, superatum esse Virgilium faterer. Sed videamus quid 
alii egerint. Ita autem Horatius, I. 9. 21. 
Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puelle risus ab angulo, 
Pignusque dereptum. lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 
Animadverti preterea duo in-ejusdem carminibus similia loca; pri- 
mum IT. 12. 25. 
Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 
Cervicem, aut facili sevitia negat, 
Que poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupet. 
ubi quam venusta est illa facilis sevitia! Deinde I. 6. 17. 
Nos convivia, nos prelia virginum 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium 
Cantamus, 
quo in loco explicando miror quomodo wv. dd. herere potuerint. Vir- 
gines, dicit poeta, unguibus antea resectis involare in faciem juvenum, 
eorumque protervitatem his armis, hac vi, non vera, sed jocosa, repel- 
Jere videri velle: non vere eos ledere, non vulnerare, non fugare et 
avertere cupere puellas, sed speciem tantummodo pugnantium pre- 
bere. Progrediamur ad patrem amorum, qui in Arte I, 483. hee 
habet, | 
Forsitan et primo veniet tibi littera tristis 
Queque roget, ne se sollicitare velis. 
Quod rogat illa, timet, quod non rogat, optat, ut instes, 
Insequere, et voti postmodo compos eris, 
atque eodem libro v. 663. 
Quis sapiens blandis non misceat oscula verbis ? 
Illa licet non det, non data sume tamen. 
Pugnabit primo fortassis, et, improbe, dicet, 
Pugnando vinci sed tamen illa volet. 
idemque paullo post v. 673. 
Vim licet appelles, grata est vis ista puellis, 
Quod juvat, invite spe dedisse volunt. 
Eandem elegantiam sectatus assecutusque est Tibullus, I. 4. 53. 
Tunc tibi mitis erit, rapies tum cara licebit 
Oscula : pugnabit, sed tamen apta dabit. 
Rapta dabit primo, post offeret ipsa volenti, 
Post etiam collo se implicuisse volet. 


atque I. 9. 43, 
Szpe insperanti venit tibi munere nostro 
Et latuit clausas post adoperta fores, . 

quod Bruckhusius recte meliusque Vulpio interpretatur, Laéuit tan- 
quam qu nollet reperiri, quum tamen id vel maxime cuperet. Pre- 
tereo alios e recentioribus, inter quos hujus venustatis studiosus fuit 
Heinsius in Syév. p. 218. ed. Lugd. 1606. Sed maneamus in auti- 
quis, Ex his Apollonius canit Argon, III, 1022. 
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audw 8 adrore wiv re xcer’ ovdeds Oumar’ eoeidov 

aiddwevor ors 0 aris em oGios BAAAOY dmwmas, 

imepdev Oadoriow tx’ dpgdos metOsdwvres, 
quibus quid potest elegantius esse? Loquitur vero de Jasone et Me- 
dea. E Grecis memini mollissime dicere Achillem Tatium, L. i. p. 
3Q. 70 yao spacrad diana mods Zowpevyy, OeArcucay may mapevelv, alry- 
ols ors crmmy, mpos ameiotoay OF ixerygla xdv wey moron tis cuovOyxn 
Tig moxkewc, moAAKUIE OF nell Exotics mods Epyou eovduevas OéAover Bic 
Ceobas doxeiv, Wve 1% Oden tis aveyuns amoroemuvtas THs aloyouys TO 
éxovosov: et pariter Aristeenetum L. i. Ep. 12. Asxréoy 83 povoy we dvTiq 
Adyes ToooUTev, Ooov ev Tw Boaduvew cigsbeicws, ubi Mercerus similem 
Ovidii locum adfert. 


Que cum ita pugnaret, tanquam que vincere nollet, 
' Victa est non egre proditione sua. 
Sed sat multa contulimus exempla ad illam Virgiliani loci elegantiam 
illustrandam explicandamque. 

Ecl. V. 40. Inducite fontibus umbras. Quoniam unus Codex 
frontibus habet, venit mihi nova hujus loci interpretatio in mentem, 
Nempe interpretor eum sic, Cingite frontem sertis, aut, Imponite capiti 
tristes cupressos meeroris dolorisque signum. Virgilius, sive Mopsus, 
mortem amici deplorat. Quare non video quam bene dici possit, ar- 
bores, que fontes inumbrent, vel ramos frondentes esse ponendos, ut 
explicant. Neque meliora sunt que habet Servius. Longa denique 
alia ratio est loci, quem huc non pertinere puto, in Eel. IX. 19. 

Quis caneret Nymphas? quis humum florentibus herbis 

Spargeret, aut viridi fontes induceret umbra? 
Frontem nou male de toto capite dici, firmant exempla Ovidii Art. I. 
223. precinctus arundine frontem, et Fast. VI. 321. Turrigera fron- 
tem Cybele redimita corona, atque Horatii 1. 1. Doctarum hedere 
premia frontium. Umbram de sertis optime arbitror dici, considera- 
tis exemplis similibus a Gronovio allatis in Obs. L. IV. 18. et Bur- 
manno ad Ovid. Metam. IIL. 665. ubi pro racemiferis frontem circum- 
datus uvis etiam Schol. Statianus exhibet umbris. Laudatur ibi etiam 
Virg. Zn. VI. 772. 

_ Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. rei 
Et sic equidem intelligo locum Aischyli in Sept. c. Theb. 390. TEES Rae 
Tagxiovs Adpous celet. De verbo denique inducere pro tegere vide quee 
notaverunt Heinsius ad Ovid. ex Pont. IV. 12. 32. et Metam. IV. 
408, Burmaan. ad Virg. Ecl. IX. 19. et Oudendorpius ad Lucan. 
IV. 132, 

Ib. 36. _Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi. 

Illa confusio inter Zimen et lumen omnino frequentissima est: vide ad 
Ovid. Trist. LV. 4.45. Drakenborch. ad Liv. X. 23. 12. et cl. et eru- 
ditiss. Corn. Val. Vonck. in Spec. crit. p. 27, sed h. I. preefero omnino 
lumen, quod est in quibusdam Codd. Videtur melius convenire 705 in- 
suetum: Nondum, inquit, tantum luminis splendorem unquam exper- 
tus est Daphnis. Quemadmodum, qui ex obscuro loco repente in so- 
lem prodit, non ferre potest lumen, ad splendorem connivet, oxadao- 
purrsi, ita etiam Daphnis, etc. Intelligisne quid velim? Cwterum 
probe novi dimen dici spe poetis de superis et inferis locis, neque 
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avaAas &Sov ignoro: vid. Elsnerus ad Matth. XVI. 18. Alberti in Obss. 
p. 111. Alb. Schultens. ad Job. p. 433. ch. Rhoer in Miscell. L. 
T. e. 20. 


Ecl. VIL. 52. Quantum 
Aut numerum lupus aut torrentia flumina ripas. 


Exponunt, Lupum etiam numeratum pecus invadere, quod proverbium 
-notum est, atque etiam in vernaculum sermonem transiit. Sed nescio 
an bene hic sensus huic loco conveniat. Malim numerum interpretari 
multitudinem ovium: nam talem significationem etiam 70 mumerus ha- 
bere, docet Heinsius ad Ovid. Met. VII. 8. et ex Pont. If. 9. 60. at- 
que idem et Burmannus ad Epist. VII. 24. Nec numerum Danai 
militis, ubi alii libri habent nwmeros. Sensus est, Non magis frigus 
Bore curo, quam lupus magnum gregem curat, quam timet multi- 
tudinem ovium. 
“cl. X. 46. 

Tu procul a patria (nec sit mihi credere), tantum 

Alpinas, ah dura, nives et frigora Rhes1 

Me sine sola vides. 
Si interpretationes vv. dd. quas Burmannus collegit, examinaveris, vide- 
bis eas esse coactas omnes preter Heumanni expositionem. Ego puto 
verba nec sit mihi credere tantum, esse conjungenda et Ita exponenda, 
Dummodo ego hoe non credere deberem, si modo heec non vera essent. 
De hac rariere verbi tantuna significatione vide Marium ad Ovid. Am. 
ER 8S. 18) 

Tantum ne signem scripta dolenda mihi, 
et Douzam ad Remed. 714. 

Tantum judicio ne tuus obsit amor. 
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T have now before me acopy of Bond’s Persius ( Amstel. 1659.) 
which was presented by the late learned Dr. Stock, then Tutor in 
Trinity College, Dublin, to the eldest grandson of Yorick’s Eu- 
genio. 

Will any of your correspondents, conversant im such matters, be 
kind enough to inform me, what is the estimate of value which this 
book holds amongst scholars, either for rarity or for critical 
merit. 

Mr. Porson, in presenting a copy of Bond’s Forace toa gentle- 
man of great classical fame mm our University, was thought by him 
to convey a very strong approbation of its intrimsic worth. 

Such seems also to have been the meaning of Dr. Stock, in pre- 
senting the Persius: but it appears to be a book very little known. 


15th Nov. 1814. ! , SIDNEYENSIS. 
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MODERN WORDS 
DERIVED FROM THE EAST. 





eve Babari, papari, xéneos, pepper. We learn from Athe- 
neus, p. 66. lib. 2. cap. 25. that, weAs is the only word in Greek 
that ends in 7, wémegs, xopus, and xoigs, are foreign terms. 

yo Barbar, a bearer of burdens, a day laborer, a beast of 
burden in Persian, hence probably barbarus. 

Su A bale of goods, a box, a misery, or oppression, in Per- 
sian, aS in Saxon, calamity, complaint. 

Saye Feruda, in Latin as in Persian, a board, lath, shingle, 
er chip. | 

—% A puff, or blast of wind, sy es Pepe to blow out 


the candle, in Persian. 


~biil Balakhané, balcony, a gallery on the top of the house, 
an upper chamber. Persian. 


y= Whore. Persian. According to Mr. Tooke’s learned and 
ingenious etymology, our word comes from the preterit of huren, 
to hire, which is indeed very characteristic of the person—‘ stat 
cuivis mercabilis ere.’ There is, however, another Saxon word 
that seems to be with still greater probability the original of our 
term, | mean worian, to wander, or walk the streets. @osrds 10 
Greek is meretrix, sive vaga, from whence, that 1s, from ord, 
the Latins have made a word, and the Italians puttana, to which 
they have added errante. ‘ 


yw) Embalus, a vine. ”Apredos in Greek. 


yee) Alhambra, the residence of the Moorish kings of Gra- 
nada, has been supposed to have its name from the red material, 
with which it was built, like the case rosse at Venice, but then the 


word would have been Sya=S! alhamra, the red, whereas there is a 
ba in the right term of alhambra, which is resolved thus into two 
words as | have written it, and means, the care-free, or like the 
palace of another king, the Sans Souci. 


Sy3 Kered, card. The worst or coarsest part of the wool. 


ay Kefé, chatf.—The refuse remaining after the grain is 
threshed out. Persian. 


ye] Lekash, money, cash. 


Sb2j45- motion of the tongue==speaking. Persian. 
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Ms Slo Saul-bund, year-knot. The Chinese and the Peru- 
vians reckon by knots ; the Romans drove a nail into the temple 
' of Jupiter, to mark the years, and in Hindostan the register of the 
birth of a child is still a knot in a string. 


S. WESTON. 





ON THE AFFINITY 
BETWEEN , 


THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIALECTS. 





Ir may perhaps be admitted, by those who possess a competent 
skill m the different dialects, spoken at this day, deriving their 
origin from the ancient ‘Teutonic, that in Upper Saxony it appears 
to have suffered the least from foreign admixture: but there can 
be no dispute, that the dialect, which we ourselves speak, is not 
only the most debased by the indiscriminate admission of words of 
foreign origin, but that our idioms most frequently are formed on 
foreign models. ‘That our ancestors and ourselves have incurred 
these obligations wantonly and needlessly, may be made evident by 
_aslight comparison of the translation into German of any English 
work, with its original; or vice versa. "The -reader will speedily 
be convinced that the indigenous stock of words, properly modified 
and employed, would have been quite adequate to the expression 
of all our ideas. 

In order to attam a more perfect acquaintance with our ow” 
tongue, to discern its original stores, and to account for some of 
its apparent irregularities, some acquaintance with one at least of 
its sister-dialects appears necessary. On this account.alone, it is 
fortunate that the study of probably the purest of them is increasing 
sensibly amongst us —It must not be dissembled, that m learning 
German, an Englishman has to encounter some difficulties; in 
part arising, however paradoxical it may seem, from the similarity 
of the languages. Numerous words, for instance all the auxiliary 
verbs, and many particles, strike him as being identically the same 
in the two tongues ; and it requires some attention and experience to 
interpret precisely the different senses into which each word has 
deviated, and is now applied, in one or the other tongue. Still, 
their general resemblance must, on the whole, considerably facili- 
tate our acquiring German :—The number, for instance, of irregular 
verbs, uncompounded, or if compounded, of which the simple verb 
is no longer in use, is in that tongue about 194: these are of course 
among the words of most frequent occurrence. Now of these 
verbs, no less than 118 appear in our own tongue; for the most 
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part irregulars in exactly the same form; and all of them employed 
in the same sense as in German, or in one perfectly analogous. 

To facilitate to beginners the study of this noble tongue, and to 
point out to those further advanced, some few traits of resemblance 
to our own, which may possibly have escaped them, the insertion 
in your vaiuable Journal of the following little paper may be of 
some utility.—The changes of letters, or syllables between English, 
and German words, bearing the same meaning, and the rules by 
which those changes appear to be governed, are stated in it.—The 
late Sir Richard Sutton originally prepared it, and pretixed some 
few remarks on the sound of the vowels and diphthongs in the 
Upper Saxon dialect. These do not appear wholly free from ob- 
jection, and have been omitted—To Sir Richard’s paper have 
been added some few instances of analogy between the two tongues, 
unnoticed by him ; and also, some additional proofs to those which 
he notices. 


Vowets. Changes from German into English. 

A.—a, aa, or ah,—German, becomes in English, ea, or ee. 
Schaf, Sheep: Schlaf, Sleep: Aal, Eel: Stahl, Steed: Mahl, 
Meal.—a, before cht, becomes i long: Macht, Might: Nacht, 
Night.—a before lt, becomes o: alt, old: Falte, Fold: halten, 
to hold: kalt, cold.—au, becomes 00. Raum, Jtoom: Baum, 
Boom. 

Sometimes it retains nearly the same sound, Haus, House: Maus, 
Mouse: Faum, Foam. 

Oftenest, into ea, and i, short. Hauffen, Heap: Kauffen, 
Cheapen: Tauffen, Dip: Sautten, Sip: Auch, eke; Faust, Fist. 

Sometimes into ew: Kauen, to chew: Thau, Dew:" Blau, 
Blue: Brauen, to brew. 

Sometimes—u short, as auf, up: Daum, Thumb: rauch, rough: 
‘Tauchen, to duck. 

E.—before b, becomes i.—Geben, to give: Leben, to live: 
Streben, ¢o strive. 

Echt, becomes ight, as recht, right : fechten, to fight: Knecht, 
(valet) Knight. . 

En final, generally dropped. Hauffen, Heap: Nacken, Neck: 
Helfen, to help: Nagen, to gnaw: Schlafen, ¢o sleep: Zeigen, 
to shew. 

Ee, Ei, Eh become 0: Schnee, Snow: Stein, Stone: Pfeil, 
Pole: Gehen, to go: Zehe, Toe: Eiche, Oak. 

I.—in a few instances becomes E: as Hitz, Heat: Schilt, 
Shield: Sitz, Seat: Wichtig, Weighty: but usually remains un- 
changed. | 


* In the Eastern Countries, this word is pronounced Dag. It had probably 
received a guttural termination from our Saxon, or Danish forefathers. 
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O.—and oh, become ea, and ee. Ost, East: Woche, Week: 
Noth, Need: Bohn, Bean: Strohm, Stream: Ohr, Ear. 

Sometimes, u short. Voll, Fudi: Ober, Upper; Ofen, Oven: 
Sommer, Summer: Donner, iy hunder: Kolbe (the L transposed *) 
Club: morden, to murder. 

Sometimes 1: heck, high: Stock, Stick: trocken, dry. 

Occasionally, a: horchen, hearken: roh, raw. 

Often retains the sound, as Kohl, Coal: Toho Dome: Horn, 
horn: bopfen, hops. 

U.—becomes 00:—Buch, a Book: Flur, Floor: gut, good: 
durch, through > huf, hoof: blum (a flower) bloom. 

Sometimes: ot/short: Fuchs, For: Furt, Ford: Sturm, Storm: 
F utter, Fodder: Kupfer, Copper :—Ruthe, takes both these sounds 
Rod, and Rood. 


Consonants. 


B.—Inthe middle of a word, softens into V, as haben, to have : 
geben, fo give: leben, to live: Fieber, Fever. 

Final, BedolheelGheenest f:_as Stab, Staff: Dieb, Thief : Weib, 
Wife : Dau (foliage) leaf. Halb, Half. 

But sometimes v, Grab, Grogs Sieb, Sieve: liebe, love: stube, 
stove: Taube, Dove. 

Final, after 1, becomes ow. Schwalbe, Swallow; falbe, fallow: 
gelb, yellow. 

Ch: —medial, becomes g, or k: Drache, yma Rechen, 
Rake: Mawlen) to make. 

Sometimes, ft, as lachen, to laugh: sacht, soft. 

Ch.— after |, or r, final, becomes 0: as Talch, Tallow: Furche, 
furrow. 

Ck.—becomes tch, or dg: as strecken, to stretch: hecke, 
hedge: briicke, bridge. 

D.— generally becomes th ; as dass, that ; daum, thumb; 
dick, thick: Dorn, Thorn: faden, fathom: durch, through : dithn, 
thin: Bad, Bath: Feder, feather. 

Sometimes retains the sound: as doppel, double: deck, cover- 
ing: Magd, Magdlein, Mad, or Marden: laden, to load. 





* By adverting to this occasional transposition of letters, of which in- 
stances occur in different provincial dialects of our own tongue, and pro- 
bably of every tongue, the identity of many words, not at first obvious, may 
be discovered. Thus Ross (German) answers to our Horse ;—Drehen, toturn ; 
Brennen, to burn; Brunnen, (a Spring) corresponds with Bourn, in our 
Northern dialect, a Rivulet. Borste, Bristle:—Spalten, to split. 
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F.—medial, and final, often becomes P: tief, deep: schlafen, 
to sleep: helfen, to help : gaffen, to gape. 

Sometimes V; as Hatem hater: Ofen, oven. 

G.—initial sometimes changed mto y: gahnen, to yawn: gelb, 
yellow: garn, yarn: gascht, yeast. 

Often retains the sound, as in geben, gold: gast, a Guest. 

Medial, between vowels dropped, and the syllables contracted : 
as Segel, Sail ; Hagel, hail: Flegel, flail: Regen, Rain : Cragen, 
Craw: Bogen, a Bow. 

After 1, n, and r, it also disappears : as Galgen, gallows : folgen, 
to follow: Morgen, Morrow: Sorgen, Sorrow: 1 menge, many. 

J:—which in German ‘has the sound of our Y, is in the English 
words common to both tongues, usually speit with that letter : as 
Jahr, Year: Jung, and its derivatives, Young. 

There area few exceptions, where the J consonant is retained, 
and sounded in English, as Jubel, Judzlee: Juwel, Jewel. 

K.—oftenest softened into ch. Finck, Finch: kauffen, to 
cheapen: keisen, to chuse: rencken (verrenken) to wrench : 
hecken, to hatch: Kater, Chaffer. 

But sometimes retains its sound: as kalt, co/d: Kamm, a Comb. 

P.—pf, drops the f, Pfeil, Pole: Ptlug, Plough: Pfeffer, 
pepper: pfropfen, to prop: schlupten, to slip : apfel, apple. 

.—seems to have been originally butva strongly aspirated w ; 

in some instances, the aspiration has become a consonant ; in others, 
dropped: thus Quelle German becomes our Well; and on the 
other hand their Wachtel is in our tongue Quail: the re- 
mains of the medial consonants appear in the ‘Italian, Quagilia. 

In the same word indeed, im one instance, the different sounds 
appear to be preserved, wallen is to boil, Quall, is the boiling. 

S.—-and ss, medial, become t: Wascer: Water:* Nessel, 
Nettle: besser, better : Rasseln, to rattle: Fuss, Fvot: Gers, 





NN  —————— 





¢ 


‘ In this instance it may be doubted wheiher the ancient and correct 
sound may not be preserved in the English, and whether the corruption 
may not be found in the modern German dialect. In Greek, which has by 
some means certainly received an infusion of Gothic, two of these words” 
appear, and approach more nearly to the English, than to the German 
form—vdwe, and repog.—Again; the country now called Hesse was, when 
Tacitus wrote, peopled by the Catti,—not the Cassi. In Saxony itself, the, 
pronunciation of words with the medial double s, or t, is as little uniform 
at this day, as formerly it was in Athens. 
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Goat : das, that.-—sch, before a consonant, drop the ch: Schnee, 
Snow: Schwann, Swan: Schlaf, Sleep: Schmahl, Smad/. 

T.—and th, often become d. ‘Tief, deep: Thal, Dale: knaten, 
to knead: Euter, Udder: Schulter, Shoulder: Blut, Blood. 

Sometimes retains the sound: treten, to tread. 

V.—sounded in German nearly as f, in English is generally 
changed into that letter: as Vogel, fowl: Volk, Folk: Viiess, 
fleece: Vorder, further : Vater, Tesh, 

W.—sounded in German as V, sometimes in corresponding 
English words becomes aspirated; as Weil, While: Was, Whai: 
Weinen, to whine: Waitze, Wheat : Weiss, White. 

But ‘generally has the open sound, unaspirated; as in weis, 
warm, wild, wise, warm, wild: wapen, weapon: weben, to weave : 
weg, way: Heri work. 

Z.—and tz, become t, as zoll, al: salz, salt: warze, wart: 
zismaus, ditmouse: lenz, lent: zeit, tide: zipfel, the tip, or ea- 
tremity: zunge, the tongue: zweig, twig." 


The earlier the stage of our language at which the comparison 
is made with the German, the more striking will be found the 
resemblance. {In consequence of the introduction into ours, of so 
many words from other tongues, those originally in use, of mean- 
ings nearly synonymous, have often passed into oblivion: to arrive 
at their true interpretation at this day, it often becomes necessary 
to range through several of the sister-dialects. Some phrases too, 
im our earliest writers, which puzzle the commentators as confused 
and irregular, are perfectly idiomatic :—hby a reference to the daily 
practice in another dialect, they become intelligible-—On this 
latter subject, I may probably ask the favor of. you to insert 
another letter. 


Swi 








«In this instance also, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
deflexion from the original sound is in the German. Duo in Greek, and 
Latin, with their derivatives d:xd0ts, duplex; and even in the German dialect 
itself, the terms doppel Dutzend, approach more nearly to the English ¢wo, 
than to the German, zwey.—Aéxpu, Ognvec, are more nearly allied to tear, than 
to the German zahre; Stannum, and the French derivative Etain, to tin, 


than to the German sinn.—Their preposition 2u, to, seems fermed from the 
verb Thun. 
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ERROR IN THE TRANSLATION 


Of the Periptus of the Eryrurean Saga. 





Ir is only within these few weeks, that I have obtained, by favor 
of a friend, a sight of Salmasius’s commentary on Tertullian de 
Pallio, which, with all the usual erudition of the author, has still 
much to put the patience of the reader to a trial. | 

But [ met with one passage, that, in correcting an error of his 
own, convicts me of a mistake into which [ had been led by his 
authority, and which I have now the same authority to set right. 
It occurs in my translation of the Periplis of the Erythréan Sea, 
p- 113, where the Greek text stands thus : 

"Ev ivi romm tepoveiton mag’ adryy Tis “Hasodcpou cvAdeyduevoy mvi- 
nov? Pégovras yao 2 adrijs oiwddves” EBuoyapeitides Asyoweves, 

That this passage was corrupt. I had no doubt, yet so it stands in 
the original edition of Gelenius, and with some slight variation in 
the editions of Stuckius,’ Blancard, and Hudson, with little or no 
attempt at correction. ‘The principal corruption is in regovetreu, 
which Salmasius, in his commentary on Solinus, reads epoveiras in 
one place improperly, and zegovdras in another; this he interprets 
by pertunditur, as applicable to the boring of the pearl, and so in 
deference to him I had rendered it. 

‘That Gelenius had the same interpretation of his repoveiras? in 
view cannot be doubted, for the boring of the pearl was familiar ; 
so that, corrupt as his manuscript certamly was, and perhaps difficult 
to be read, he might well adopt a word which would afford an in- 
telligible meaning, and correspond with an operation on the pearl, 
which he knew to be in practice. That the other editors should 
follow his reading is rational, for they concluded it had the autho- 
rity of a manuscript, or at least of an editio princeps, and was not 
rashly to be rejected, unless they had something better to propose 
in its stead. Manuscripts they had none to assist them, for, as far 
as I have been able to learn, no manuscript of the Peripl(s has 
ever been discovered, except that which was used by Gelenius, and 
what became of that is not known. 

This being the state of the text, Salmasius, it should seem, is the 


earn 
* T have not Stuckius at present, I write from memory only. 
* Teeeviw does not occur, it ought therefore to be srgéizus, from rapkw, 
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only critic who has attempted to correct it, and his first effort ap- 
pears in his commentary on Tertullian, where he reads, p. 219, 


eptovelras for repovelras, 

axtyy for adriy, 
and takes no notice of ’“EBapyapelrides. ” Egsoveires, however, being 
a word of his own coinage, he rejects in his commentary on Solinus, 
(p. 826. Edit. 1689.) and substitutes zepoveras in its stead; in the 
same passage he changes "Efapyagsiride¢ into Magydpirives, and 
leaves adrjy as it stood in Gelenius. Magyagirides he interprets 
tunice margaritis conserte, and then adds, ita munc malo quam ex 
vellere pinuarum margaritarum textus, sicut o/im volui. 

‘This sense of textus ex margaritarum vellere he, had obtained 
by the substitution of égioveiras for tegoverras, and this he had 
adopted in the discussion of an expression of Vertullian—De mari 
vellera (p. 219.) His argument on that passage is singular, and 
will probably lead to a solution of the whole difficulty : for he ob- 
serves first, that these words of ‘Tertullian evidently relate to the 
manufacture of a web obtained from a fleecy substance in the pearl 
oyster itself; and this he confirms by another expression which 
Tertullian uses immediately afterwards—quo muscose lanositatis 
plautiores conche comant. ‘The larger pearl oysters have a bush of 
hair, a mossy fleece. Of this fact, strange as it is, and stranger 
still that this fleece should be spun and woven up into a cloth, 
there is undoubted proof, for Saimasius adduces the testimony of 
Procopius,' yAauds é& égiav memoinwevyeceeeein Onrnoons cuverrsy~ 
peveov. LI lvvoug ta baa nadrsiv vevomluacs, ev oc h tay eglav exgucts 
Aiveras. A cloak made of a fleece collected from the sea, the 
animals (from which it is obtamed) are called (IIivvos, that is) 
pearl oysters, in which this fleece is produced. The spinning and- 
weaving of such a substance accords sufficiently with the ingenuity 
and patient industry of Hindoos; but the price of the manufacture 
must be excessive: as Procopius mentions that a cloak or robe of 
this manufacture was part of the state dress worn by the dependant 
Sovereigns of Armenia, on the day of their inauguration by the 
Roman Emperor; and the testimony of Procopius, Salmasius cor- 
roborates by a quotation of similar import from Pollux. 

In searching for modern authority to confirm this extraordinary 
production of an oyster shell, I find that Dalrymple, in his account 
of the Sooloo fishery, (p. 3.) and Cordier, in his relation of the 
fishery at Manar and Ceylon, (vol. 11. p. 44.) both mention the 
beard or hair of the pearl oyster, consisting of fibres, by which the 
young shell fish becomes capable of locomotion, and the maturer 
ones adhere to the rocks, from which they are torn, and brought up 
by the divers. Gibbon, (vol. 1v. p. 23.) mentions a pair of gloves 
made of this material, and presented to P. Benedict, XIV. 








* Procopius de Aidificiis, lib. 111. p. 53. Edit. Paris, 1663. 
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If then the fact is sufficiently established, recourse to the history 
of this production will be more likely to conduct us to the correc- 
tion of a corrupt passage, than critical sagacity ; and this brings me 
back to the consideration of Salmasius’s égsoveiras ; for however just 
the analogy may be in coming such a word, | have searched the 

_ Lexicons to discover its existence, in vain. It does not occur in 
Hesychius, Suidas, Buceus, the Thesaurus of Stephens, or his 
Glossary, in Schottus or Meursius; these are all I have at hand, 
and I must trust to abler commentators to supply the remainder. 
But the observations upon the history lead to a conjecture, that a 
very slight alteration of 2gsoveiras will conduct us to the true read- 
ing; little versed as I am in the province of conjectural emenda- 
tion, | propose, with some hesitation, to read égiov veires for the 
zosoverras Of Salmasius, or 76 égiov veiras for the regoveiras of Gele- 
nius. If Yivixoy were a substantive, the article is wanting ;.but I 
consider Isvixdv as.an adjective from the Wiwa' of Hesychius, or 
the Hivos of Procopius; 76 éplov Hivixdy would then signify the 
fleecy substance of the pearl oyster, and 1d égiov verrase + IIwvindy 
would express, “ the fleece of the pearl oyster is spun.” 

For the portentous word ’EBayageirides 1 should suppose the 
Magyapitides of Salmasius would readily be adinitted, or any read- 
ing which would supply an intelligible meaning ; and if Ssyddves 
Mapyaeirides were then interpreted cloth of pearl, mstead of cloth 
set or sprinkled with pearl, as Salmasius supposes, the whole 
passage would be consistent. 

Under this form [ shall now give the text, as corrected, from the 
Periplfis, and submit it to the candor of those who are more con- 
versant with the art of emendation than myself. 

| Mera 02 Kédngous edéyeran mooTepos aiysadros bv xdAmm xuslwevoc, 
exuv ycboay merdvyeroy Asyduevas “Agyxdou' év sl tomw [7d] elov | 
velras map adriv2 tiv3 ’Hrinddgov [vycdv] ovAdAsyomevoy Tivixdy" 
Peoovras yap e abris Drvddves Magyagirides 4 Asyoevett. 
1. Tegoverres, Gelenius, repoveros, pioverras, Salmasius. 
2. ’Axryyv, Salmasius, which seems a preferable reading. 
5. Tys, Gelenius, as connected with vycod understood, certainly 
right, if axryv is admitted. — 
4, Mapyzpirives for “EBayaostrides, Salmasius. 
The interpretation | propose stands thus : 
The first anchorage which occurs after leaving Kolkhi is the 
[bay or] coast of Argalus, and Argalus is the head of a district in 
the interior. [But]in one place the pearl oyster collected near the 


s 





¥ Thiyixdy is wivnxdy in some of the editions. Wine, in Hesychius, is applied 
to the attendant on the pearl oyster; and wives, in Procopius, to the oyster 
itself. 
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Isle of Manar itself furnishes a fleecy* substance, which is sptn, 
for it is from Manar that the delicate” web is brought, that is called 
cloth of pearl. 

[ shov!d have wished to refer év} térw to Argalus rather than to 
Manar, expressing, that the épfoy obtamed at Manar was manu- 
factured at Argalus; but 2& adryjs, in the last clause, must of neces- 
sity rehearse vycod or yyosv, as its immediate antecedent, and not 
xmexv, the more remote, and for this reason I refer the manufac- 
ture to Manar. 

Very different as this interpretation must appear from the trans- 
lation [ have given inthe Periplas, [ acknowledge my mistake with- 
out regret for thinking, as I do, that I have discovered the true 
reading with the assistance of Salmasius, it is more creditable to 
redeem my error by my own confession, than to wait till the charge 
of ignorance inight have been substantiated against me by an abler 
commentator. If the emendation should be approved by those 
who are competent to decide on such a question, it will give me 
pleasure; if it should be rejected, my original translation is cor- 
rect. Disquisitions of this sort are a literary amusement, and those 
who indulge in speculations on a Greek text, will appreciate the 
present attempt with all the candor and liberality which it may 
deserve. 





Nov. 30, 1814. W. VINCENT. 
DEFENCE 

Of the common reading of a passage in HERODOTUS. 
<= bs 


Puree appears to me no necessity for any alteration in the 
passage from Herodotus, BovAduevor vyodv, x. 7. A. (See p. 490. 
Supplement to No. XVIII. Class. Journal.) Mr. Barker takes 
a great liberty m his transposition; besides, the expression 
“ dyevdoros Os mere oh eyévero,” is scarcely admissible Greek. 
There is a peculiar distinction between the verbs eivas and yiverbas, 
which, | am sure, Mr. Barker understands, and which, | may ven- 
ture to affirm, is constantly observed by Herodotus, and all the 





Literally, the pearly fleece is spun. 


 Zivdsvee expresses any fine texture manufactured in India, usually the 
finest muslins. 
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ether writers of pure Greek.—<ives is used with reference to in- 
determinate, ylvec4e: to inceptive, being. ‘Thus, in the expression 
aydoes dryabol yoav, “ they were good men,” the word yoayv denotes 
their indeterminate, or mere existence as such ; but aveges ayebot 
éyévoro, intimates the epithet Zyadol to be accessory or mchoative, 
So if, with Toup, we say in the passage under question, avévBoro¢. 
83 rdiok ogi eyévero, (speaking of the Isthmus, through which the 
Cnidians were digging,) the mind is impressed with the idea, that 
the ground became dvévéoros, or unyielding, when the Cnidians 
commenced their labor! For what else does dvévdoros éyevero mean 
but “ became unyielding,’ and how does this avévdoros accord 
with the sequel, “ @pavomévns ris méerpns 2” If one of the poor 
diggers could inform us, he would say to the correctors of Hero- 
dotus, “ Od piv “ANENAOTOX yz’ GAAd mAsiov % eBourduny 
"EAQ KEN H aoa.” If Herodotus wrote avévdores, he would no 
doubt have connected it with the verb yy, and, on the same sup- 
position, the particle 2Aaa, not 8, would have been requisite, if 
not indispensable : see Hoogeveen de Particulis. Besides, as Mr. 
Barker justly remarks, the causal conjunction yég in the following 
clause, tH yap 4 Kuitin ymon, %.7-A., would not be logically con- 
nected. “ The Peninsula was a// hard ground, or dvévdoros, for 
where the Cnidian territory joms the Continent, there is the 
Isthmus which they were digging.”—Admirable deduction! and 
yet it is inevitable, if Toup’s emendation must take place. “ Car 
tout leur territoire étoit en dedans de listhme’—is not the sense of 
ivrde BE maioe ods byévero. For where can it be shown, that the 
particles yag and 8 are synonymous, as Larcher in this version 
niakes them, by using car? Besides, this use of car in the Trench 
creates a pleonasm, and the motive of the Cnidians is told twice as 
it were in the same breath. ‘Thus, in the preceding clause, eovons 
re mons THs Kuidlyc, waqy GAlyns mepippoov, x. T. A. is the motive— 
7d dv 8% éMyov todro ey dooy Te eal mevre oTadIa wpuocoy of Kyidis, 
the consequent act, which is quite intelligible and sufficient : but 
next comes Mr. Larcher, with his car tout leur territoire, &c. 
and we have a compléte tautology of “ Zovons Te macys THs Kyiding, 
many OAbyns meorppouv.” 

As to Valckenaer’s alteration of évrég into 2xrds, and making the 
sentence éxrds 88 mark oGs eyéevero (sive 7v) vyoos, nothing, in my 
opinion, can be more repugnant to the context and to common 
sense. Speaking of the Cnidians, who were digging across the 
Isthmus, what country was’éxt3¢ to them? surely the Continent. — 
Mr. Barker, by striking ér¢ 82 aaiod ogs eyevero out of its place, 
makes 74 ya j Kuitin, x. 7. A. causal to BovAcuevos vyrov tHy ywpny 
xoijoos, and, | fear, mtroduces a false inference. Thus, “ desirous 
to make their territory an island, because Cnidia was connected 
with the Continent by the Isthmus through which they were dig- 
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ging.” Not merely—because their country was connected to the 
Continent at this place. All their motives are given in égodons te 
neoyc, x. tT. A. Let us not then use violence with this venerable 
historian, by unauthorised transposition of entire sentences; but let 
us hear if he cannot be his own interpreter. My own decided 
opinion is, ‘that the passage évros 0¢ maou opr éyevero, Is perfectly 
right, and in vis place, as we have it in all the editions. The phrase 
yivec Gees ye or with the ellipsis of éai, often means “to become 
subject,” or “ come inta the power of any one.” lf we so under- 
stand thie! phrase in the passage under notice, aud suppose the 
ellipsis of @v, the narration, | think, Geboaies consistent and in- 
telligible. To assist in forming a better judgment, it may be well 
to transcribe the passage, with a little more of the context than 
Mr. Barker gives us. 

"Lotions TE AONE TIS Kuiding, mayy only, meghpesoy (ra pay 729 
AUT iS pos Bophy ately 6 Kevapernog xONOS dereipryst" TA 08 meds voroy 
y xara Zhpqy Te xah ‘Potoy taracoa’) TO wy a BAlyov ToUTO, oy Oro 
Te enh meyre oT AOA, pur coy of Kyidsos, ev ow “Agnayos THY "Taviny 
AATETT OEBETO, BovaAcwsvos ynooyv THY xPgnY TOUT ah. evr os Ge mack ods 
eyevero (or to supply the Ellipsis evTos 0 ay rch et * emi os eyeve70) 
7 yop i Kysbly KHON és THY WmEIQoy TEdsuT aA TAUTY 6 icbucs ears Tov 
wouocoy. xu On TOAAY x0! deryakopdvay toy Kyidlov pahroy yee vb 
xh Oe vOregoy igalvorra Tirpanesbas of egyatopnavos TOU eindTos TH TE HAAM 
TOU Thar IS, nal pariora Te meoh TOUG bpbarpads, Pgavomerns TIS 
meET ONS EmeM TOV &¢ Aergous heomodmous EMELNTOMEVOUS Tt) avri£ooy. 
Which may be literally translated—“ All Cnidus, except a small 
part, being surrounded by water, (for it is bounded on the north 
by the Ceramic Gulph, and en the south by the sea with the 
islands Symé and Rhodes.) This small part, (to the distance of 
about 5 stadia,) while Harpagus was subduing lonia, the Cnid- 
jaus were digging, being desirous to make the country into an 
islands and all within the fsihnus would have become secure in 
their power, as the ,Cnidian territory joims the continent at the 
Isthmus which they were digging. At length the Cnidians labor- 
ing thereon with numerous hands, they sent messengers to Delphi 
to quire the cause of an obstacle which opposed them; for the 
laborers appeared to be wounded in a strange and supernatural 
manner, on different parts of the body, and especially about the 
eyes, by pieces falling from the rock.” 

Thus, Sir, the whole narration becomes intelligible and con- 
sistent throughout ; and as to the version given to i O: maok OGs 


~ 








* Perhaps the ellipsis might be rendered more perfect, if we read— 


iytdg 8) dy Tov VloOu0t iow Iai oo: iyévero yodg-——- All within the Isthmus : 
would have become an island safe in their power,” 


\ 
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tyévero, we may appeal to our historian himself for confirmation. 
Among numerous passages I shall cite but two. In the Oration of 
Xerxes, lib. 7. cap. 8. we have, ‘Opare pév vv nal dapeiov iddovra 
orpursverbas emi rode avopas TovTous. AAA’ 6 wav TeTEAUTyXE, Hal ox 
eEeyeverd of tipwoenoacdair—“ and it happened not to be in his 
power to avenge himself,” is, doubtless, the meaning of the latter 
clause. Inthe spirited and manly opposition. of Artabanus, eod. 
lib. cap. 10. we read, xalros xal Adyw axotiocs Oewdv, ex’ avOpl ye 
Evi mavra Ta Bacsdzos monypara yeyevijobai—< and surely the bare 
hearsay is terrible, that the sovereignty of the King should have 
come under the power of an individual.” See also Thucydides Ed. 
Duker 477, 49. 315, 76. 180, 56. and 278, 13. where this verb 
is used in exactly the same sense. [| need not remind Mr. Barker 
of the occasional ellipsis of the particle av, he will find this well 
proved in the excellent work of Hoogeveen, see Vol 1. p. 92. cap. 
4,5,6. Ed. 1769. Even the condition itself is occasionally under 
ellipsis, or indirectly expressed in the context ; as it 1s m the passage 
we areexamining, évtds @ dy rod “Ioduot mack ogs éyévero—in what 
follows there naturally suggests itself to the reader’s mind, ¢ py, 
Goavonuns Tig merpus, ehalvorvto TiTgdxecbas, THs Hvbing 08 dvtiEodons, 
exwrvoyto x. tT. A. Eloogeveen, after citing numerous examples of 
the conditional form of 2v, proceeds thus—‘ Sed ea conditio non 
semper adest; verum non raro implicita latet, et e sensu eruenda 
est.”—It will be seen, that m the version I have given, érsuoy is 
connected with xai oy moAAy xe1gh eoyafouevay x. rT. A. as there is an 
elegant transposition of the particle yag in paras yég th x. 7. A, 
and not unusual in our historian. Such transpositions of yag, Lon- 
ginus numbers among the instances of the sublime; and quotes a 
passage from lib. 6. “Ext Fugod yde ris axpiis eras jplv ra meny- 
mara x.t.A. Having said all that occurs at present in favor of the 
proposed version of the passage under our notice, I shail merely 
repeat my conviction, that the phrase éyvrés 82 mack ods byévero, 
has been misunderstood from a disregard to the difference between 
sivas and yivecdas. Such is this difference, Mr. B. well knows, 
that there are substantives, and their epithets, with which yiveobas 
cannot be comnected. ‘Thus to write, 7d deiov yiveras (instead of 
tot) aiaviov, would be as preposterous as it is false; equally so the 
expression 4 Wuxi yiveras &bdvaros. Hence the verb ylveobas can- 
not be, and, we may venture to affirm, never is, by good writers, 
connected with substantives indicative of unchangeable essence ; 
and so we cannot write 4 Kudin xapy eyevero dvivtoros. Phe ground 
in Cnidus was the same, ages before, and ages after, the epoch in 
question : so if évrdg 83 mace x.7.A. BE wrong, avévdoros 82 mdon 
x. 7. A. isnot right. Ihave this moment stumbled on a sentence 
in Theognis, which exhibits the difference between elvas and yiverSos 
so clearly, that 1 cannot help transcribing it. 
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. Bbv cos xd xaxds div, yiyvomeu erbads dunp. 


Before 1 take leave of the subject, I beg to point out to Mr. 
Barker, and your readers, the expression 7) ay by éAlyov roiiro eoy 
roy Te eal wévte oradia wouocoy of Kvidios x. 7. A. which in the ex- 
tract given by Mr. Barker from Valckenaer, is translated, “ Istum 
quingue stadiorum isthmum voluerunt perfodere, * Sc. Wesseling 
has, “ istud igitur exiguum circiter quinque stadiorum Cnidia 
fodiebant ;” by which it seems, this Isthmus was no more than 5 
stadia across at the part which they were digging; but on refer- 
ence to the maps, it will be found, that the narrowest part of that 
peninsula is at least eight times as much as these versions make it. 
Hence the sea, since the period of this event, has greatly receded, 
(of which we are not informed,) or Herodotus ‘is wrong in his 
Geography or the passage is corrupted, or mistranslated. 1 am 
much inclined to think the latter to be the case. With the rd av 04 
éaAlyov, should we not supply the ellipsis pogioy tov "Iobuou? ‘The 
whole Jain I would read, 1d ay 3) 6Alyov rovTo rou “To byob 
progiov %.7.A.5 OF, with a small alteration of the text, tod ay oy 
GAlyou tovrou dooy Te eat wevte oradia— of this small part to the 
distance of about 5 stadia the Cnidians were digging.” ’Em}, with 
the accusative, frequently means direct motion and arrival at a 
point. Our historian has (lib. 3. 30.) To rofov povvos Tepoéwv dooy 
Te emi dv0 SaxtvAous elpute—‘“ alone of the Persians he drew the bow 
to the distance of two fingers.” ‘That is, the bow string so pulled 
towards him that, his hiked having hold of it, is brought to the dis- 
tance of two fingers froma point in the middle of the bow at rest. 
The bow at rest, and the bow full strung, plainly show the sigue 
imi. As to the dcoy te ext mevte oradice, had the historian intended 
merely to inform us that the whole breadth of the Isthmus at the 
place in question was almost or about 5 stadia, he would have used 
dcoy Te, without én}, as he does in numerous passages, and he would 
have written, most probably, ryy av 8) babyy xapyy, and not 7d dy 
3) 4.7. A, which leaves the diminutive popfov clearly understood. 

1 do allow that the éAfyov roto x.7.A. seems, on perusal, to 
allude to the wAjy 6Alyns x. t.A,. above, and, of course, to the 
distance across at that place. ‘The pronoun otros, however, has 
sometimes a prospective allusion, and here the TO bAlyov we TLR 
may refer to what immediately follows, VIZ. Oooy Te em) mevTe TTAOIA 
x.T.A.— to the short distance of about 5 stadia.” 

You have, Sir, my humble endeavours to remove the incongruity 
of the common Latin translation with the geographic appearance ; 
and | submit my opinion of this and the other passage to the con- 
sideration of Mr, Barker, and your other learned correspondents. 


Liverpool, 20th Aug. 1814. hiedk 
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The following Inscriptions were carefully copied by your Correspondent 
in the Court Yard of a House near the Cathedral, in Barcelona, and may 
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Passage from the Pers1sn Porm of 


SHIRIN AND FERHAD. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


AMONG some very rare and beautiful Eastern Manuscripts collected 
in Persia and ‘Turkey, by a gentleman who lately returned to England 


is a fine copy of the Poem entitled Shirin & Ferhdd s\By34 (20% 


by the celebrated Vahshi, cghoy? This composition, under the form 
of a romance, (founded on the amorous passion of Ferhdd for the 
lovely Shirin, mistress of Khusri, or Chosroes, King of Persia) is in 
fact a metaphysical work of extraordinary merit; and the gentleman to 
whom it belongs, will probably soon offer an account of it to the pub- 
lic, as of many other valuable manuscripts in his collection ; meanwhile, 
he has obligingly permitted me to extract some lines which I had been 
desirous of perusing in the original language, ever since Sir William 
Jones’s translation of them fell into my hands, which 1 shall here tran- 
scribe from his admirable “ Anniversary Discourse on the Philosophy 
of the Asiatics ;” adding, for the entertainment of the orientalists 
among your readers, the original Persian verses. 
Nov. 20, 1814. P. 


“« But,” says Sir William Jones, ‘the most wonderful passage on 
the theory of attraction, occurs in the charming allegorical poem of 
Shirin and Ferkad, or the Divine Spirit, and a human Soul disin- 
terestedly pious—a work which, from the first verse to the last, is a 
blaze of religious and poetical fire. The whole passage appears to me 
so curious, that I make no apology for giving you a faithful translation 
of it.” ‘There is a strong propensity which dances through every 
atom, and attracts the minutest particle to some peculiar object. 
Search this universe from its base to its summit, from fire to air, from 
water to earth, from all below the moon to all above the celestial 
spheres, and thou wilt not find a corpuscle destitute of that natural 
attractibility: the very point of the first thread in this apparently 
tangled skein, is no other than such a principle of attraction; and all 
principles besides are void of a real basis. From such a propensity 
arises every motion perceived in heavenly, or in terrestrial bodies: it is 
a disposition to be attracted, which tauglt hard steel to rush from its 
place, and rivet itself on the magnet: it is the same disposition which 
impels the light straw to attach itself firmly on amber. It is this 
quality which gives every substance in nature a tendency toward 
another, and an inclination forcibly directed to a determinate point.” | 
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- The AUTHENTICITY and GENUINENESS of 
“© Renaudot’s Fravels of Two Mahommedans.” 





IN an obscure publication, which accident lately brought before me, 
I found some doubts expressed respecting the authenticity of a very 
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interesting and valuable work, generally quoted with confidence and 
due praise by our most learned writers, on the Geography, the Man- 
ners and Customs of Eastern Nations. 

The suspicions entertained against it at the time of its first appear- 
ance, had long since, I thought, disappeared before the evidence, which 
proved it to be genuine, and which | shall here briefly notice, as some 
persons may be still uninformed that such evidence exists. The work 
to which IJ allude is that curious account of India and China, given 
by two Mahommedan travellers of the ninth century, and published in 
the year 1718, at Paris, by Monsieur Renaudot, in a French transa- 
tion, with copious and excellent Notes, under the title of “ Anciennes 
Relations des Indes et de la Chine, Sc. Traduites de l Arabe.” In one 
Volume, Octavo. 

This translation was treated as a literary imposture by Father 
Premare, and Father Parennin, besides other ingenious men in 
England, Italy, and France. But the celebrated orientalist, Mon- 
sieur de Guignes, having found a eopy of the work in the original 
Arabic, preserved among the manuscripts of the Royal Library, at 
Paris, compared it with M. Renaudot’s French version, to the fidelity 
- of which he bears ample testimony, in the first volume of the ‘ Ex- 
traits et Notices des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi,” p. 146, 
&c. 

The original work is entitled, ‘ Selselet al Towavikh wa al belad 
wa al behir,”’ &c. In Arabic, 7 


Or, ‘“‘ An Historical Chain of Countries, Seas, &c. &c.,” and numbered 
among the oriental manuscripts of that vast collection, 597. 

Monsieur de Guignes remarks that this MS. always reads parasang,, 
where M. Renaudot uses the word liewe, or league, although there is 
some little difference in the measures. And he also observes a strong 
variation between the original text and M. Renaudot’s translation of a 
passage in page 42 of the French volume, which unjustly charges the 
Chinese with a most abominable practice, “ considered by them as one 
of the indifferent actions performed in honor of their idols.” M. de 
Guignes corrects this mistake, by referring to the Arabic words of 
the two Mahommedan travellers, adding, ‘ ainsi il ne faut pas leur 
faire dire que les Chinois commettent ce crime par principe de Re- 
ligion.” 

In page 6 of the French translation, a mountain is called chachenai, 
which in the manuscript is written Khouschnami. . 

In page 10, a place situated between Siraf and Mascate, is styled 
“ Nesif Bani el Sefac;” in the original text it appears ‘‘ Saif-bant 
essefac.” | 

In pp. 20, and 108, M. Reuaudot mentions a King of Haraz, and a 
Kingdom of Goraz: the Arabic manuscript reads these names 
Dgiourz. 
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In p. 51, the taking of Canton should have been dated Anno 
Hegire, 264, (of Christ, 877.) in the printed version it is A. H. 877, 
and of our era 264, a typographical error. ; 

_At the end of the work (p. 124) it appears that Monsieur Renaudot 
forgot or omitted to translate some lines. The Arabian author having 
said that emeralds were carried from Egypt to China, and there made 
into rings or seals, adds, “ They carry also there the boussad, other- 
wise called merdjan, or coral, and the hadjion, named likewise dahnadge. 
Most of the kings of India allow the people of their own country to see 
their wives—a favor which they do not grant to foreigners.” ** On y 
porte aussi le boussad autrement nomme merdjan et le hadjion qu’on 
nomme encore dahnadge. La plupart des Rois de I’ Inde laissent voir 
leurs femmes a ceux de leur pays; ce qu’ils ne permettent pas aux 

' étrangers.”’ 

The original manuscript is dated A. H. 596, or, in the year of 
Christ, 1199. 

THOM 
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To tHE Eprror or THE CrassicaL JOURNAL. 


Ix looking over Mr. Bellamy’s « History of all Religions”—ea 
work which undoubtedly does the author the highest credit, equally 
as the Gentleman, the Biblical Scholar, the Orthodox Theologist, 
and the Genuine Christian —I was of course not a little surprised 
to find, at the very conclusion of the subject, among the « Ten 
Names” selected for the Supreme Being, Gon, that of DTN, 
Elohim (Alehim ') should be stiil conceived of the singular number, 
contrary to the now generally received opinion of every biblical 
student. But as this can therefore be no longer considered as 
a controverted point, to attempt to go over the ground again, with 
the abundant proofs that may be deduced from the ‘Sacred 
Volume,” and which is already done by the many able writers 
of the present day, particularly by the author of the «« Commentary 
and Critical Notes on the Holy Scriptures,” could manifestly add 
no farther weight to the now decided argument respecting the 
plurality of the word Elohim. ‘The few remarks, therefore, that 
I mean principally to offer on the subject, refer to the reason 
Mr. B. has now given for his s¢7ll asserting (for there is no 
doubt that this gentleman has read every popular and recent pub- 





* Vid. the present Bishop of St. David’s “ Hebrew Reader,” in which the 
Anti-masorethic method is adopted. 
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« 
lication on this head) that DTN must be of the singular number, 
—viz. It is a noun of the singular number, or it could not 
have been connected with a verb singular,” 


DOW ON DYN NID NWNID. Gen. i. 1. 

No classical reader certainly needs to be reminded that nothing 
is more frequently to be met with, both in the primitive and 
derivative languages, than grammatical anomalies respecting the 
agreement and government of words. ‘The Arabic, the Hebrew, 
with all their dependent tongues, abound with them; nor are 
the Greek and Latin, even in their purest state, exempted from 
these deviations: and it is from their frequent occurrence, and 
respectable authorities, that grammarians have deduced rules for 
such syntactical irregularities as the principles of universal gram- 
mar can by no means justify. 

Hence, we find singular nouns connected with plural verbs, 
and plural nouns with singular verbs; and when the predicate, 
singular or plural verbally, expresses a collective idea, the verb is 
indifferently put in either the singular or plural number. And 
hence also are often found the junction of different cases and 
genders of substantive and quality. 

To exhibit examples of these grammatical anomalies in the 
various languages would be endless, and manifestly superfluous to 
every classical student, as they are every where to be discovered, 
even in the best authors. We shall therefore select only a few 
concise instances from a language that is universally allowed to 
have been brought to the highest degree of perfection (probably 
that may be possible) of any in the known world, and from 
authors that are too familiar to need particular reference. 


1. tw aoryuew UNOTATOETUL WAVT Le 
Here is a plural noun (neuter) joined with a verb singular. 
2. ws Saray. wAnfus. 
A singular noun (collective) with a plural verb. 
3. dryeitas dugal wsdrcwy. 
A plural noun (feminine) with a verb singular. 
4. 6o0ov h Gander cet. . 
A neuter adjective, with a masculine or feminine noun. 
5. btw woe xaigous Tov Nayely. 
gE auger Wevdedv. m 
A dual number joined with a plural, &c. &c. 


To cite examples from the Latin authors in these respects, it 
is presumed, is wholly unnecessary, ana every one knows the 
established rule observed in that tongue with nouns of multitude 
(having a singular or plural verb at pleasure); a rule uni- 


Hebrew Criticism. : Sor 
versally adopted in all the derivative tongues from the Latin, as 
well as in all those that have been enriched or improved by that 
model: of, this the English language is far from being an obscure 
instance. | 7 

The Hebrew language presents us with a variety of examples 
similar to the above, as also of plural adjectives or pronouns 
joined with singular nouns, and sometimes singular adjectives 
and pronouns with plural nouns; but it may in general be ob- 
served that, when a plural is thus connected with a singular, it 
implies a distribution in the predicate. No biblical reader, either 
In our own or the original tongue, stands in need of particular 
references in these respects, and therefore the few following in- 
stances will no doubt be thought abundantly sufficient. 

‘c'Thy judgments 7s right,”—i. e. every one of them. 

«Those that curse thee’zs cursed,”—-i. e. every one. 

«J will rehearse thine (plur.) praise,”—i. e. all and every one of 
them. | 

Also when the substantive is repeated ;— 

‘‘ A nation, a nation (7#) made Gods,”—i.e. every nation. 

sc A man, a man,”—i. e. every man, with a verb singular. 

<< ‘T'wo, two entered” (singular)—i. e, they entered by pairs. 

If, however, a conjunction copulative or disjunctive be found 
between the substantives or adjectives, it expresses a contrariety 
or difference. 

«‘'They speak with a heart and heart,” ad-1-95, i.e. with a dif- 
ferent-heart, &c. &c. 

May it not therefore from hence be fairly inferred that on the 
ground of syntactical agreement the argument is not well founded, 
and of course is far from being conclusive? And, it is presumed, 
there can be no impropriety im here adding, that it certainly 
cannot be deemed judicious in an author of « A New Trans- 
lation of the Holy Biblé,” whose grand object announced is the 
“refuting of the objections of the ancient and modern Deists, 
by a strict adherence to the literal sense of the original languages,” 
to call the plurality of the word DON again into question, which 
is now allowed by the most able theologians to be equally ex- 
pressive with i7 of the triune essence of the SupREME BEING; 
the latter of which was not unsatisfactorily attempted even so 
early as the time of Athanasius. 

It is every where evident in the sacred writings, that Jehovah 
is applied to God when mercy.and clemency are to be exercised, 
<‘ Quando egreditur sententia ad clementiam ;”—~as to Moses in 
the cleft of the rock,—j1, MV. « The Lord merciful and gra- 
cious, slow to anger, &c.” and in. invocation—«QO Jehovah, 

‘NO. XX. Cle Sl. VOUT ve 
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according to thy mercy, &c. ‘SF JIDAD MNT:” and Llohim, 
«Nomen divinum a Judicio, quasi Deus Judex;” or is expressive 
of dominion, power, &c.; also when it is mentioned as the object 
of adoration. Hence the reason why our Zord said not in that 
awful hour of dereliction, Jehovah, Jehovah, but Eli, Eli, or 
Elozt, Eloi, (either haying the same import) My God, My God ! as 
addressing the Judge of all the world, who was then inflicting 
upon his own son the punishment due to the fallen and rebellious 
race. 

The learned (converted) Jew, Lyons, in his Masorethic Heb. 
Gr. thus observes :—** Elohiym, Gods, a noun radical masc. the 
plural of Eloah. Its root is uncertain ; whether from H/, strength 
or mighty; or from Ed-hem, their strength ;—but as zzere never 
changes into catephsegol this is not probable. It has been sup- 
posed to be from alah, to swear, referring to the covenant-oath 
mankind are under to God. But it is most consistently concluded 
to be from alzah, to worship, honor, respect, &c. plural masc. 
mappic and patach-furtivum being expunged.” And then adds:— 
‘It is observable that words expressing dominion are always of 
the plural number in the Hebrew, though spoken but of one: 
thus we find Hlohym, Adonym, Bhoalijm, &c. are joined to sin- 
gulars, as holy gods himself, gods created, &c.” ‘The idea of 
the author now quoted, of Hlohim being a derivative from Aliah, 
to worship, &c. is now supported by conceiving this latter to be 
from the Arabic noun Allah, the common name for God in that 
tongue; and which is still preserved in all its corrupt derivatives, 
the Arabesque, the Morisc, &c. ‘Yhe Castilian poets, whose 
dialect still retains a considerable portion of the ancient Moors, 
present us even now with this distich : ; 


Padra ser que ALA permita, 
Que tenga fin mi disgracia, 





Romance Esp. 


‘These cursory remarks, it is presumed, cannot be concluded in 
more appropriate and impressive language than is found in the 
«¢ Commentary and Critical Notes,” before alluded to. 

«The original word DVN Llohim, « God,’ is certainly the 
plural form of 5X el, or TON eloah, and has long been supposed, 
by the most eminently learned and pious men, to imply a plu- 
raliiy of Persons in the Divine nature. .This plurality of three 
Persons in the Godhead has formed an essential part in the Creed 
of all those who have been deemed sound in the faith, from the 
earliest ages of Christianity.” And he must be strangely pre- 
judiced indeed, who cannot see that the doctrine of the Trinzty, and. 
of a Trinity in Unity is expressed equally in the words Jehovah, 
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and Elohim. Vid. Ainsworth.* The verb NVA bara, he created, 
being joined in the singular number with the plural noun DTN, 
has been considered as clearly pointing out the Unity of the 
divine Persons in the work of creation. In the ever-blessed 
Trinity, from the infinite and indivisible unity of the Persons, 
there can be but one will, one purpose, and one infinite and 
uncontrollable energy.” 


R. M. C. 
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NO. IV. 





Afre benignitas. 

Assueta exercens sero sub vespere pensa, 
Effert incultos Afra puella modos : 

“ Noctem inter mediam, venti piuvizeque ruentis 
Dum resonat late per nemora alta fragor, 

En eager, Libycisque errans male tutus arenis, 
Hospes longinquo a littore solus adest. 

Nostras ante fores, nostraeque sub arboris umbra, 
Stravit in herboso languida membra toro. 

Nulla illi est mater, post tedia longa laborum 
Spumea que dulci pocula lacte ferat. 

Nulla est, que apponat fruges letissima conjux, 
Fruges, quas propria torruit ipsa manu. 

Quare agite, 6 soci, nostrum est ea solvere matris 
Officia, inque pie conjugis esse loco. 

Ipsz inopes quamvis, quamvis misera omnia passe, 
Ne tamen hospitibus ferre gravemur opem,” 

nn EE 


Gratia Musarum. 
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KéeAmois Mvypoctyns evbero velo Bidous. 
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% This excellent Lexicographer presents us with the following quotation 
from an eminent Jewish Rabbin in his comment on Leviticus. 

““Come and see the mystery of the word Elohim: there are three degrees, 
and.each degree by itself alone, and yet notwithstanding they are all one, 
and joined together in one, and are not divided from each other.” The words 
of a learned but unconverted Jew! 
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Ut pelago suadente etiam retinacula solvas, 
Multa tamen \atus tristia pontus habet. 


Ovip. Ep. Did. Ainee, vv. 55, 56. 

Latus hic frigidum est epitheton ; legendum conjicio latus, quod 
suadet elegans 7# éristia oppositio, quam Nasonianum genium 
sapere, nemo, qui poet delicias vel summis gustavit labiis, inficias 
ibit. Conf. Ep. X XI. v. 167.. Sensus huc redibit: “ Etiamsi 
mari tranquillo ac parato abitum pares, necdum securus ibis ; sub 
blandientis enim specie insidias et pericula multa tegit pontus.” 
Quam explicationem egregie juvat Lucret. 1. 11. vv. 561, 562. et 
]. v. vv. 1002, 1003. Sezpissime datus et letus confundi docet 
Drachenborch. ad Sil. Ital. l. v. v. 8. et Triller. Obs. Crit. 1.1. 
c. 8. Santenius hoc sensu malebat stratus. 
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Pendebat leva garrula parte lyra. 
Hanc primum venens plectro modulatus eburno 
Felices cantus ore sonante dedié. 


TIBULL. III. iv. 38. 


Languet illud primum ventens; alterutrum enim sufficiebat, 
quod sequenti disticho opponeretur, Preterea, que Cl. Heynii 
est observatio, nemo Latinus dixit lyram mederari; hinc corrigit 
hac, vel moderatus. Ut utrique succurratur incommodo, fartasse 
pro veniens legendum feriens. Certe Latinum esse lyram ferire, 
non est quod probem, presertim cum hac parte otium mihi fecerit 
Markland. ad Stat. Syto. 111. 5, 64. qui eandem ibi auctori suo 
restituit vocem, et Broukhus. ad Propert.\. 11, El.a. v.9. Ferire 
quoque pro venire in Floro corrigit Triller. Obs. Crit. 1. 1. c. 12. 


tad 6 A 6 0 


— 


“ Tl ne sera pas mal-d-propos de communiquer une remarque 
assez curieuse sur l’analogie de l’Anglais avec les langues voisines. 
Tous les mots de nécessité y viennent de Allemand, et les mots de 
luxe et de la table du Francais: le ciel, la terre, les élémens, les 
noms des animaux, tout cela est le méme en Allemand et en An- 

glais. Les modes dans les habits, et toutes les choses de cuisine, 
ae luxe et d’ornement, sont tirées du Frangais, et cela a un tel 
point de précision, que les noms des animaux qui servent a la 
nourriture ordinaire de Phorsame, comme beuf, veau, moutun, se 
nomment en Anglais, or, calf, sheep, comme en Allemand ocks, 
culb, schaf, en nature; mais servis sur la table ils changent de 
nom, et derivent du Francois, beef, veal, mutton. Tout lecteur en | 
verra facilement la raison.” 
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Carmen Eroticum. 
"Eomepe, Qaive xardy, xard yap wéaov tousrey opdvn, 
Koi 010 metpdey viccopor 7aiBarwy. 
Tpatpa yap ex Bsréwy rig Kumpidog 20 pane Geppay 
"Ey orilecow eywv tooupor orparsos. 
N , so? ss , > \ , 
Kas Avxos wpuovras ava oxoros: HAAG peves [8 
‘HOd Giany "Ivotis: "Howepe, Qaive xarcv. 
| Frip, Jacoss. 
ee a 


Ap Roruium, Virum artis historice peritissimum. 
Op pdv é& bpeog roi Nwpixot, wg dyopevercy 
Kaprav ouBpociwy cig 8 xariarbe desc. 
Kaew 0 aibepinas divs mapadoiion rerciys, 
"Avth GiroSeving cos mooenxe Pépesv. 
Frip. THIERSCH. 





Hic erat Arganthi Pege sub vertice montis 
Grata domus Nymphis humida Thyniasin. 
“PROPERT. [. xx. v.33. 

Perhaps no passage has been read more variously ‘than this. For 
Pege, different copies and editors have Phege, Phegi, Phagi, 
Phege, Phegie, Phlega, Phlege, Phiegre, Phlegre, &c. The 
application of domus to pege has appeared forced to many critics. 
Might we not read, | 

| Mic erat Arganthi Phrygio sub vertice montis ? 

The word Phrygio differs little from some of the readings. But 
it will be said that Arganthum is a mountain in Mysia, not in 
Phrygia. Strabo, B. xi11. says, that Caria, Lydia, Mysia, and 
Phrygia, run into each other so indistinctly, that they are called 
bucdiexpire ; in B. xiv. he mentions that the poets confound those 
provinces, and give promiscuously the appellation of Carian, 
Lydian, Mysian, and Phrygian, to the inhabitants of each. Hence 
Lucian calls Attis a Lydian, although he is by other authors said 
to be a Phrygian. Hence, too, the proposed reading may perhaps 
be defended. hs 

<a 
Inscription at Messina on a statue representing Neptune chaining 
Scylla and Charybdis. 
Impia nodosis cohibetur Scylla catenis ; 
Pergite secure per freta nostra rates. 
Capta est predatrix Siculique infamia ponti, 
Nec fremit in mediis seva Charybdis aquis. 
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Torrods [Auianas] dmorepvdpevos, nal suyuasiay women cryeabos 
METTEUTHS, OseGderoe. Potysit Hist, 1. 1. c. 84. . 
In thus describing the skill of Amilcar, in cutting off small 
detachments of the enemy, the author has generally been under- 
stood as comparing his hero to a bonus aleator. It is difficult to 
conceive what allusion can be intended to a dice-player. The last 
and the best editor of Polybius, who has not been very concise in 
his notes, makes no observation on this passage. May not the 
historian mean a chess-player? Giving check, m the language of 
the game, expressed by cuyxAziwy, 1s a proof of a good player, 
avalos mettevtys. ‘here is, indeed, an appropriate beauty in the 
allusion ; for the game is of a military nature. Vida thus opens 
his Poem on the subject : 
Ludimus effigiem belit, simulataque veris 
Prelia. —-—-——_—__—__—— 


eB Ee 
Nec tihi magnificum femina jussa mori. Ovip.Ep. 111. v. 144. 


Douze, monente Burmanno, placebat : 
Ne tibi maguificum femina jussa mori. 
Sed literarum ductui non minus accederet, si per interrogationem 
legeretur : ; : 
Stc tibi magnificum femina jussa mori? Bs SN 8 AY 


CeeeeereS cen S00) oe ee 


Inscription by GiuBERrt WAKEFIELD, on a blank leaf of a copy 
of his edition of Bion and Moschus, which he presented to the 
National Library at Paris in 1795. 

Mocxov re Gera ner Bravos acperce 
pupay odwdod olor anxuy cpBooray 

xs Kumess efepore xou Xaois pra $s 
c& DoiBos avros, ovd agag persdgoos 
Atos duyareges, Ano ommaciy 

cLsh TOOT eI0e, HOLL KATHE OT CTO. 

orebas veodoereros Oahyivols xAaoIS 
clooiope% ceuvorinoy 1g PiBAwy Tobe, 
Tuxuy avnp Bostavos, wvoeaopevos 
TiABzoros, avrifyoiw euxaserrare 
Aawy, ross we ew PsPAyxey HAsos 

“ ypwes, euTuyoiTe MaYT wel Opaoes. 





Parve, quod invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in urbem ; 
Fei mihi! quo domino non licet ire tuo. 


( 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, by Dr. BENTLEY. 


Quique sui memores alios fecere merendc. Virg. 


The two following Inscriptions were written by the celebrated 
Dr. Bentley: the former for the monument erected to the me- 
mory of Bishop Stillingfleet m the Cathedral at Worcester; the 
latter for that of Professor Cotes, which stands in the Chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Buide 


EL Bn He 
Edvardus Stillingfleet S.'T. P. 
Ex Decano Ecclesia Pauline Episcopus Vigorniensis 
Jam tibi guicunque hc legis 
Nisi et Europe et literati Orbis hospes es 
ipse per se: notus 
Dum rebus mortalibus infuit 
Et sanctitate morum et oris statureeque dignitate 
Et consummate eruditionis laude 
Undique venerandus 
Cui in humanioribus literis Critici in divinis Theologi 
In recondita Historia Antiquarii in Scieniiis Philosophi 
In Legum peritia Jurisconsulti in civili prudentia Politici 
In Eloquentia universi 
Fasces ultro submiserunt 
Major unus in his omnibus quam alii in singulis 
Ut Bibhiothecam suam.cui parem Orbis vix habuit 
Intra pectus omnis doctrine capax 
Gestasse integram visus sit 
Que tamen nullos Libros noverat meliores 
Quam quos ipse multos et immortales edidit 
Ecclesiz Anglicane Defensor semper invictus 
Natus est Cranborniz in agro Dorcestrensi 
xvii Aprilis mpcxxxv patre Samuele Generoso 
In matrimonio habuit Andream Gulielmi Dobbyns Gen. F 
Atgque ea defuncta | 
Elizabetham Nicolai Pedley equitis 
Eodem hie secum sepulchro conditam 
Foeminas quod unum dixisse satis est 
Tanto marito dignissimas 
Obit Westmonasteril xxviti Marti MpCxCIx 
Vixit annos LX111 menses undecim 
Tres liberos reliquit sibi superstites 
Ex priori conjugio Edvardum ex secundo Jacobum et Annam 
Quorum Jacobus Collegii hujus Cathedralis Canonicus 
Patri optimo bene merenti 
Monumentum hoc poni curavit. 
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Hs: Sakis 
ROGERUS ROBERTI Filius COTES 
Collegi hujus S. Trinitatis Socius, 
Astronomia et Experimentalis Philosophie 
Professor Plumianus : ; 
Qui 

Immatura Morte prereptus, 
Pauca quidem Ingenii sui Pignora reliquit, 

Sed egregia, sed admiranda, 

Ex inaccessis Matheseos Penetralibus, 
Felici Solertia tum primum eruta. 
Post magnum illum Newtonum 
Societatis hujus Spes altera 
Et Decus gemellum. 

Cui ad summam Doctrine Laudem 
Omnes Mortum Virtutumque Dotes ‘ 

In Cumulum accesserunt ; 

Eo magis spectabiles amabilesque, 
Quod in formoso Corpore gratiores venirent. 
Natus Burbagii in Agro Leicestriensi 
Jul. 10, 1682. obut Jun. 5. 1716. 


OER EE ata 


"Eqiapméves yap koring eiglonomey 

Alas dracas, xab HAT HYCO IO EVES 

"Ex 21005, adrois wois.vinv émiorarais. SOPHOCL. Ajax. 25. 

Notwithstanding the authority of the Scholiast, it is probable that 

emoraraic refers to xvves Borjeac, mentioned by ‘Tecmessa, v. 297. 
See Triclinius in v. 232. Had the madness of Ajax extended to 
the destruction of men, Minerva and Tecmessa, in their account of 
the transaction, would not have omitted so striking a circumstance. 
In the mterview between Menelaus and Teucer, it was natural 
that the former should charge Ajax with the blackest injuries; yet 
he only says that he vented his rage 2gés piace nab molwves. 





Inscription at Messina, on some young men who perished in the 
Straits of Messina. aa 
' KYZIKOSHNMIATIASINATPIZKAI 
MOIPAAENANTAZQA 
AYTENHIOEOYZQNA 
POAEITAMIA®: eee eeccen ce 
OYTOKAAONKOZMEI 
NMEPIKEIMENONOYNO 
MATYMBOYZTOYIAYKYS 
EZOHMEINKANOOI 
MENOIZINEPQS 


et EB ere 
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HOUARDIUS CARCERES INVISENS. 


eg e— 


Aw GLIACIs jampridem oris, patriasque per urbes 
Gens hominum misera in claustris, immania fata. 
Casusque infandos frustra sub vincla gemebat > 
Cim tu, magne parens, insueto HouARDIUS ausu, 
Cim tu tecum una sortem miseratus acerbam, 
Et caro impulsus studio, dulcique labore, 
Tandem infelicis solatia pandere vite _ 
Aggrederis, longumque paras lenire dolorem. 

Quippe etenim infaustas ubi jam illzetabilis oras 
Carceris, et diri intrarunt penetr alia tecti, 
Ceepta ibi mox oninis vitai dia voluptas 
Cedere, et in luctus retro immutar ler atros. 
Tum graviter pressos ingenti pondere ferrum 
Ussit, et immites arcebant membra catene. 
Et sepe instrato pradura in saxa cubili 
/éstatem, aut sevas hiberno fri igore noctes 
Pertulerunt ; donec miseris labentibus annis 
Defecere animi longis meeroribus zgri 
Paulatim, et labefacta vigor tandem ossa reliquit. 

Sed non ulli aded dura sub lege labores 
Scilicet, aut rigidi quanquam inclementia ceeli, 
Neve fames, nec jam ardentes sitis arida venas 
Depascens, quantam devota per agmina morbi 
Miscebant stragem ; claustrorum ita septa venenum 
Sufficiunt nempe, et mortem lethalia fundunt. 

Quippe homines, pecudesque atque omnia sxcla animantim 
Aura quidem tenuis subtili flumine pascit, 
Per nares patulas que primtm, atque oris hiatus, 
Admissa, in varios artus ac viscera sensim 
Diditur hine ima, et toto se cor pore miscet. 
Ergd eadem assiduis ventis si percita largo 
Pura fluat spatio, servetque agitata tenorem, 
Crescere tunc foetus omnes, pinguesque per agros 
Hinc pecudes videas lztasque instare volucres ; 
Ante alios genus humanum trahere inde vigorem 
Usque novum, et rosea sese vestire juventa. 
At si jam angusto conclusus limite nullos 
Accipiat motus, densoque humore putrescat, 
Aut aliam quamvis labem conceperit aer, 
Continud hinc languor miseris, tristesque sequuntur 
Morborum species, et lethi mille figure. 

Imo hic vitalis quanquam et spirabilis aer, 
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Pectore qui ex imo membris alimenta ministrat, 
Nempe idem in venas si sepius insinuarit, 

Aera neu capiat permistum extrinsecus ullum 
Retractus toties, sensim corrumpitur omnis 

Hinc tibi, neve haustus poterit prestare salubres. 
Quin hominum et summo semper de corpore salsos 
Emanare ferunt estus, putresque vapores, 

Atque illos laté in partes dispergier omnes 
Undique circuitu et tota immiscerier aura. 
Multiim aded causasque domus, et ceca caverns 
Adjumenta mali prebent, quando altior intus 

In tectis ingens longim collectus aquai 

Stet liquor, et tepido sudent humore lacune. 
Sive aliquod forsan squalenti m limine coenum 
Immundam nebulam, et tetros exhalet odores. 
Precipué jam tum propior si Sirius agros 
Torreat estivos, et Jupiter uvidus Austris 
TIncumbens pluviis contristet nubibus orbem. 
"Tum virus coelum omne tibi, et contagia venti 
Concipiunt avidé, non ullo tempore tantim 
Horrescens vulgo febres ardere malignas — 

Per populum aspicies, et tristia funera duci. 
Fine aded semper sevo sub carcere cernes 

Aera corrumpi citids, diversaque sese 

Morborum genera, et varias ostendere clades. 
Szpius hic, vitio aurarum putrore coorto, 
Fervida vis homines flammai, et mortifer estus 
Insinuat, corpusque hinc omne amplectitur igni. 
Aut diram illuviem scabies per membra superné 
Suscitat, aut foedam turparunt ulcera pellem. 
seu nodos furtim illapsus penetravit ad imos 
Scorbutus membrorum, -atque ossibus altus inhesit. 
Sepe etiam et tristis crudeli tabe Marasmus 
Confectum luctu, longisque laboribus egrum 
Occupat, et tardé absumtos depascitur artus. 
Quid referam, quoties atris nutrita cavernis, 

Dum miser assidué clauso captivus in antro 
Carpitur, et sola moerens secum incubat umbr4, 
Pestis acerba ultro populum dispersa per omnem 
Eereditur, latasque domos contagibus implet ! 
Primim incerta quidem per totum frigora corpus 
Percurrunt; tremulaeque mauus, viresque sub imis 
Ossibus, invalidique intus per viscera nervi 
Procubuere ; ; et sub noctem calor aridus artus 
Porro, atque ad tactum tractantibus igneus urit. 
/Estusque interdum, atque immundus olentibus humor 
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Exire é membris, largoque erumpere fluctu. 
Szpe videbis item sparsos hic inde rubores 
Fundere se, maculisque sinus signare cruentos. 
Mox caput atque humeri magnis cruciatibus illine 
Tentari; et rapidus circhm precordia sanguis 
Volvitur ; ast idem morituris lentior 1bit 
Contra, nec pressas pulsabit flumine venas. 
‘Tum subitos eger lymphato corde furores 
Concipit, atque atras frustra effervescit in iras ; 
Ac sepe ingentes magno molimine nisus 

Edit, et impositas tendit divellere vestes : 

Aut meesta in terram defixo lumina vultu 
Dejicit, et lacrymis humectat tristibus ora ; 
Inde ubi jam rabiem explevit vis morbida tandem, 
Proluvie demum nigra, taboque fluente 

Viscera solyuntur; donec lethi acrior ictus 
Eluctantem animam per caulas corporis omnes 
Discutiat raptim, et vitalia vincula ruampat. 

At verd extrema infelix dum in morte tenetur, 
Gaudia multa olim, et letos reminiscitur annos 
Nequicquam, tenui cim sub lare pabula tectum 
Dulcia prebebat, nulloque infecta veneno 
Purior a gelidis spivabat vallibus aura. 

Hec ille, hee vidit miserans crudelia primus 
Wempe animo vigili, promtisque Hovarnpius ausis, 
Fata virim, casusque ultro respexit iniquos. 
Quare etiam aggreditur, secumque hinc mente sagaci 
‘Consilium, et magnas volvit jam in pectore curas. 
Scilicet ut duram immiti sub foedere normam 
Immutare queat, moremque abolere nefandum. 
Majoresque aded, conversa lege, recessus 
Clausis, atque amplas spatioso limine sedes, 

Et puras aurarum animas, victumque salubrem 
Sufficere, et largos currenti flumine rivos ; 
Collectumque situm, et secretis abdita muris 
Semina morborum abluere, immunemque periclis 
Et nitidam penitus captivam reddere gentem. 

Proinde omnem ut posset certo expendisse labore 
Rem secum, et veras scitari ac querere causas, 
Ipse urbes patrias, atqae oppida lata pererrans, 
Ineratos aditus non dedignatus obire 
Claustrorum, atque arctas munitis moenibus arces 
Cecasque intravit crassa caligine fauces, 
impiger, et tetras condenso humore cavernas, 
Atque antra immundos ciretim exhalantia fumos. 
Nec mala corruptis timuit contagia tectis, 
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Nec frustra horribiles propiori funere morbos 
Nimirum, usque aded prasens in limine numen 
Adfuit-assidué gradienti, atrosque vapores 
Arcebat longé, et pestem mortemque fugavit. 
Quinetiam patriam et dilecta hinc arva relinquens, 
Ausus et Europ multas ex ordine terras 
Lustrare, et penitus longinqua invisere regna ; 
Ut rationem omnem, variasque edisceret artes 
Nempe, et precipuos cultus habitusque locorum : 
Quamcunque ad letas Baravus felicior urbes 
In claustris justo exercet sub foedere legem ; 
Quasve etiam fovet, hyberni procul accola mundi, 
Moscovz ad fines, CoODANIQUE in littore longé, 
Russtacus poenas acres, normamque severam : 
Quoque modo, flavus qua jam per pinguia [pzrum 
Arva TAGUs, camposque eterna estate virentes 
Effuit hinc lato LisBoica in equora fluctu, 
Gens efirena virtim seva sub relligione 
Sanguineam in cedem, et funestas surgit ad iras 
Improba ; qualisve admotis vicinior oris 
Per populos vigilem conservat GALLIA morem. 
Nimirum sepe hic, si vera est fama, repenté 
Incola ad incensi imperium nutumque tyranni 
Carcere vi magna furtim occultatur in arcto ; 
Nec tristes natos audit, fletusque relict 
Conjugis, aut socios ad limina nota vocantes 
Preterea ; at longos nequicquam obscurus mm annos 
Servatus, ear tem indignam et solatia secum 
Rapta gemit, meestamque animam sub vincula fundit. 
illud in his etiam hine animo secum ipse capaci 
Jam struit, et magna molitur mente laborem, 
Ut divisa procul ByzaAntTI ad meenia Tureis 
Commonstrare queat medicos solertior usus, 
Auxilioque juvare, et pestem arcere malignam. 
Quippe etenim infelix certis gens partibus anni 
Vastari laté corrupto ex aere fines 
Conspicit, atque urbem penitus contage teneri ; 
Neve malo in tanto potis est sperare salutem, 
Neu tractare artes, nec contra obsistere tendit. 
Scilicet haud ullo dum jam medicamine pelli 
Alté zgro herentem credit de corpore morbum 
Nec precibus flecti quanquam, miserisque querelis 
Posse Dei naturam, at fati foedere certo 
Regnare, et vite pactos imponere fines. 
Heec tu, magne pater, tantis erroribus actus 
Usque paras ; hec te ducit preclara cupido 
‘Tot mundi lustrantem oras et littora circlm ; 
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Quamvis jamdudum per membra effoeta senectus 
Solicitans sero tandem decedere sxclo 

Admoneat, dulcemque optet defessa quietem. 

Ergé ni fugeres, et te cura ista gravaret, 

Officii talis, tantarumque ANGLIA rerum 

Hinc memor, in letos iret jam effusa triumphos 
Ecce tibi, et meritum rite instauraret honorem. 

Sed tu non equa nimirum ea premia mente 
Accipis, aut proprie tangunt tibi pectora laudes ; 
At pietas tantim, et Superi te jussa JEHOVE 
Magna movent, qui nunc ad ceepta ingentia presens 
Usque etiam hortatur, certamque in secula secum 
Promittit sedem, atque annos sine fine beatos. 


1788. B. 








LETTER FROM 
Mr. Rh. Dawes to the Rev. Dr. Tayior. 





SIR, , Newcastle, May 31st. 
: ™ 
Be pleased to accept of my most hearty congratulation upon your late 
preferment, and thanks for the favor and hovor of your letter. 

The point controverted between us stands thus: you had advanced 
that the ancient Greeks expressed the power EI by the single vowel E. 
The authorities, to which you had appealed, seemed to me, and still 
seem, to be inconclusive. I took the liberty to hint such objections 
as the principal of those authorities appeared liable to, desiring at the 
same time, that if you was furnished with any more, you would be so 
kind as to communicate them. This favor you very readily granted. 
You likewise proceeded to make a reply to the objections, which I had 
hinted. I shall now in my turn offer my sentiments upon each parti- 
cular of your letter, flattering myself that I shall make it appear that — 
the authorities, upon which you build your hypothesis, are not able 
to support it. 

The first is that of Victorinus, which you thus cite: E et O ternas 
habebant apud eos [Grecos] potestates. But [ am persuaded, that 
you will find reason, upon second thoughts, to acknowledge that the 
grammarian is there treating upon the triple power not of the Greek 
but of the Latin E; and that the third power, which he mentions, is 
what obtained, when E in Latin words answered to EI in the Greek 
ones from which they were formed, as in Homeréus, Diomedéus, &c. 
in Greek ‘Ouypeios, Asouyesios, &c. I should write the passage thus: 
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« Nostri Latini cum literis uterentur, quas a Greecis aeceperant, A, B, 
&ec. (et Greci vocales habebant totidem quot et nos A, E, &c. nam H 
et Q postea sunt ab his reperte,) E et O ternas habebant apud eos 
[Latinos] potestates, ut E esset breve et productum, I autem longum 
quodammodo sonaret cum ex [Grecis] E et I ductum esset.”” To sup- 
pose Victorinus here treating upon the Greek E makes him inconsistent 
with himself; for in the very next page he tells us expressly, tha 
amongst the Greeks O was indeed allowed a triple power, but that E 
had only a double one: “ Apud Greecos autem E—duarum obtinet vicem 
brevis et producta; O vero et pro brevi, et pro longa, et pro U posita est.” 
He tells us much the same thing in another passage, which you your- 
self have quoted, page 7, of your Commentary: ‘‘ Significaveram, 
priusquam Grecis inter vocales reperte sunt H et QO, vicem earum tam 
apud illos quam apud nos explesse E et O; O etiam seribi solitam pro 
OY.” Surely he would have added uti et E pro EI, or something tan- 
tamount, if he had before intended to suggest any such thing. His 
silence in this respect has the force of a negation; dum tacet, clamat. 
Thus we find, that Victorinus, instead of confirming -your hypothesis, 
declares clearly against it. 

The second authority, which you produce, is that of Athenzus : 
Tlavres ol deyatos re OT dvr} rod O cromelou rooceyewrro, mapanAnotus 
xat ru EI dyri rov Ee ‘These words you say are interpreted by the 
critics, as if the author had said, ‘“'The ancients used OY and O, EI and 
E, promiscuously.” ‘The critics must excuse me, if I cannot concur with 
them in being so liberal to Athenzus, as to bestow upon this passage 
just twice as much meaning, as it ever had init. He tells us only, that 
the ancients used OY instead of O, and EI instead of E: but as to the 
converse he is entirely silent. ‘This observation of Atheneus, I presume, 
relates to such words as vovoos and £eivos, instead of vecos and £zvos. 
If this be the case, it either does not affect the present controversy, or 
makes against your hypothesis. I could wish you had referred me to 
the page, where it occurs in Casaubon’s edition. But you have con- 
trived a method by transposing the author’s words to make him aflirm 
the converse of what has hitherto been his constant doctrine. But the 
ancient system of grammar, you say, requires this tranposition. It in- 
deed allows of it, as far as O and OW are concerned; but this, with 
submission, is ail that it does. 

Your next quotation is from Plato: Oj deyaisraros iméoay riv iegay 
exaidouy, oj 9¢ ewegay. You are welcome to add, if you please, oj 02 ert 
xa einécav, for even so the passage will have no relation to any thing, 
which I maintain. It does not at all concern my cause, in how many 
different manners soever any word was at different times or at the same 
time written. All that I contend for is, that the same Greeks, who 
wrote E, never pronounced it EI, any otherwise than as A was pro- 
nounced AAPA, that is, when its name, not its power, was considered. 
I shall here take occasion to offer my sentiments concerning the passages 
in Mich. Apostolius and Plutarch, pages $ aud 9 of your commentary. 
I am persuaded that the emendations you have suggested to be neces- 
sary have proceeded from a mistake about the meaning of those authors, 
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When the former says, yeoas jixegy OY, and the latter, OT MEY O, 
yeavayres, they mean not the diphthong, as you apprehended, but the 
vowel called OY, that is O. It was the general, if not universal, custom 
of the Greek writers to express the letters not by their character, but 
by their name. ‘This you will find to prevail quite through Luciaa’s 
Alny Pwyydvrwy. 

You proceed in the next place to cite from the Sigean inscription, 
MEAEAAINEN and EILOEIZEN. The former word in Shuckford’s 
copy, appears in this manner, MEAEAA-INEN. If the other copy, 
which you mention, exhibits the same representation, I should desire to 
know what account you give of the vacant space betwixt the two letters 
A and [;. for you have brought those letters together. I aceount 
for that vacant space by supposing it to be only misplaced, and that it 
should be thus represented MEAEAAINE-N. By this means we have 
room for the I necessary to the completion of MEAEAAINEIN. I had 
no thoughts of having recourse to the Doric dialect, in order to solve 
an appearance in-an inscription manifestly Attic. Ihave been for some 
time fully satisfied, that different dialects were never mixed by any of the 
vyovio Greeks. But supposing the other copy of the inscription ex- 
hibits MEAEAAINEN, without any such interstice as appears in Shuck- 
ford’s; I shall oppose the one to the other, that so the authority of both 
may he destroyed. As to the other word ETIOEIZEN, which you say 
shews, that Eand EI were convertible; all that I can gather from thence 
is, that E and I were capable of being by inaccuracy transposed, that 
is, that ETIOEIZEN might be written instead of ETIOLESEN. For [ 
think there is no reason to imagine that this verb was ever used by the 
Greeks without the I subjoined to the O. That it has sometimes that 
form in the present editt. and perhaps MSS. amounts to nothing; nor 
_is it of any moment, that coiciy often has the first syllable short, for in- 
deed it cannot be otherwise, unless the I be doubled in pronunciation. 
But to allow that there is no blunder in the form EIIOEIZEN, it can 
only be an argument, that EI was sometimes used instead of the com- 
mon way of writing H. But this is foreign to the present dispute. 

Instead of EIMI and ZIPEYEYSI, which are in Shuckford’s copy, 
the other as you acquaint me has EMI and SYKEEYSIN. Such a dif. 
ference as this disqualifies both copies for being of any authority with 
respect to these two words; nay, the credit of the whole inscription is 
affected by it. Let me add, that, probably, at least, they both give the 
latter word an absurd form. There seems to be no reason for doubt- 
ing, that it should be [ITEIEYSIN according to that of SIPEIES. 
Upon the whole, no part of the inscription can be justly allowed to 
have any weight in the present controversy, except the two words 
IIPYTANEION\and YITELES: and for whether of us these declare, I 
need not mention. And here be pleased to consider, whether it would 
not have been an extravagant wantomness to intend, that the letter E in 
ZIDEIES should be pronounced EI, when this very power is in the 
preceding syllable expressed in full. You meet with nothing similar to 
the use of O. 


Another authority referred to in your Commentary is the Delian In- 
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scription. To this 1 objected, that the inscription was /olic, and that, 
therefore, the power of the verb EMI was there not E[MI but HMI. 
You reply, ‘“ 1st. If I maintain, that EMI is archaicé for EIMI, and you, 
that it is Lolicé, our assertions are not binding, the one upon the other; 
but there must be some third judgment, some other topic to be con- 
cluded by.” I answer, that supposing neither of us could give a reason, 
whereby his hypothesis might appear the more probable, our assertions 
would amount to no more than if we had both been silent. So that even 
upon that footing, the authority of this inscription would be set aside; 
and that would be enough for my purpose. But further, the digaimma 
F, which appears in the inscription, is a strong argument for its being 
fEolic: for that the digamma was peculiar to that dialect is at least 
highly probable, from the epithet constantly given it. The inscription 
has still further marks of AJolism: for if it was not Holic, there is no 
doubt to be made, but that we should have there had TOF AFTOF 
AIOOF, not TO AFTO AIO : for why should the power of the aspi- 
ration waw be left to be thrice understood, when it is plain, that a 
character expressive of it was ready at hand ? The reason of our meeting 
with such instances as ATONY 0 is, that in other parts of Greece there 
was no capital character denoting the aspiration waw. ‘This, as well 
as the other aspiration ke, was left to be supplied by the common 
norma loquendi. On the contrary, supposing the inscription to be 
Eolic, it will be liable to no such objection; the power of the words 
will be Tw awre Aw yus. The T, which I have prefixed to the O, is 
absolutely necessary ; for aWwros destitute of the article never means 
the same. Now my hand is in, I shall add another conjecture about 
the genuine form of this inscription, which [ am persuaded has been 
still further corrupted. The reading which now prevails is no verse; 
and the language, when considered as prose, is vicious. ‘The nature of 
prose requires the article along with dvd cias, as well as with ogeAas, 0 
céivoolas, or rather § re dvdglas nal ro operas. “And now we have no 
sooner rectified the language, but what confirms the emendation, instead 
of prose, there turns out acomplete Tambic verse, to be thus Der ete ed, 
Tuwrw Afwp’ é ro avdeias nal rd operas, or Twwrd Aw yu’; for tie 
Folians might per haps allow of this hiatus, though the Athenians did not. 
The Yin AFYTO I imagine has been written near the F in the later 
times, by way of explication of the ancient power of that figure; for 
what is now written avrds is never used as a trisyllable. 

You proceed: « Qdly, If L allow you your opinion, it does by no 
means conclude against mine. For instance, if the Molians wrote 
HMI, and the more modern Greeks EIMI, does it therefore follow, that 
the more ancient Greeks did not write EMI? For be pleased to observe, 
that you are bound to maintain a negative illation.”. You must mean’ 
an illation universally negative. But, with submission, I conceive the 
case to be of a very different nature. You assert, that vitiat was written 
E by the ancient Greeks was sometimes pronounced EI; and as a 
proof of this you appeal to EMI in the Delian inscription. But this 
amounts to no proof, unless it be impossible, that EMI in that i inscrip- 
tion should bave any other power than EIMI. Whereas I have assign- 
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ed another power indisputably possible, nay highly probable, or rather 
certainly true. 

Lastly, If the Delian inscription be, as I maintain, Holic, it is plain 
that your account of dialects and archaism is not applicable to it. By 
your account, the distinction of dialects, as far as relates to the powers 
yes and ecivs, did not take place, till the character H was introduced. 
But, according to my explication, we have in this inscription the power 
yy in the form gus. So that your notion of archaism and mine of dia- 
lects are found not to coincide. : 

[ am preparing for the press a volume in the critical way (which I 
shall desire the favor of you to revise,) with the following luscription : 
“‘ Emendationes in Poetas Greecos, Aristophanem, Euripidem, Sopho- 
clem, Zschylum, Callimachum, Theocritum, Pindarum, Hesiodum, 
Homerum, Priemittitur dissertatio de precipuis Poetarum dramati- 
corum metris, uti et de accentibus cum Wevdwyduois tum veris. Hane 
excipiunt Animad versiones in Cl. Bentleii Emendationes in duas priores 
Aristophanis Fabulas. In Prefatione autem disseritur de aspiratione 
vau prout in sermone Homerico obtinebat. Agmen extremum claudunt 
alter Animadversiones in Phileleutheri Lipsiensis sive Bentleii Emen- 
dationes in Menandri et Philemonis Reliquias.” I have a pretty large 
apparatus, out of which these emendations will be selected ; upon Aris- 
tophanes in particular about 1500. For one of these I am ina great 
measure obliged to a conjecture of yours, Lect. Lys. p. 686. For the 
nonsensical avasrodgicias you write drodicbaiver. But we have by 
this means a dactyl in the beginning of a trochaic verse, contrary to 
the laws of that metre. By the way, the true writing of the verb you 
have offered is droAicbdver. I read dv dmoalobos. This ‘reading you 
will find preferable to your conjecture, even in point of diction. I 
need not mention its conformity to the laws of the trochaic verse, or 
the proximity of its form to that of the common lection. 

Your company at Newcastle will give very great pleasure to, Sir, 

your obliged humble servant, 


R. Dawes. 


P.S. Tam afraid that the only subscription for your Demosthenes, 
which T shall be able to send you, will be my own. The good people 
in this part of the world are not very fond of Greek. Please to send 
me a transcript of the other reading of the Sigean inscription. 
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tion de la Gréce de Pausanias. 'raduction nouvelle, 
avec le texte Grec collationnésur les MSS. de la Bi- 
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bliotheque du Rot, par M, Clavier, Membre de 0 Insti- 
tut, et Professeur au College Royal de France. Vol. I. 
8vo. Paris, 1814. 


eS ae gE ath 


Tuts learned “ friend or foe, for such we are, 
‘«« Alternate as the chance of peace or war,” 
has met ns on the threshold of his work with so sensible, so pa- 
triotic, and so just an address to that great and good man, whom 
we have long loved and admired, Louis XVIII. that he has 
won our hearts. We will gratify our readers with it. 


* SIRE, Sijamais jai eu licu de me féliciter d’avoir consacré mes 
veilles d traduire la description de la Gréce par Pausanias, c est surtout 
dans ce moment, ot Votre Majesté veut bien en agréer Thommage, et ot 
él m’est permis de lui exprimer en mon particulier des sentimens de 
reconnoissance et d'amour qui me sont communs avec tous les Francois. 

Livrés @ toutes les horreurs d'une invasion étrangére ; menacés de 
perdre notre exisience politique ; nous avons du ad la confiance inspirée 
par votre nom et par vos vertus la retraite des armées ennemies,' la rentrée 
dune foule innombrable de nos soldats qui gémissoient loin de leur 
patrie, et le retour de la paix que nous osions a peine espérer. Ces 
bienfaits seront gravés perpétuellement dans nos ceurs. Puisse le ciel 
exaucant nos veux prolonger les jours précieux de Votre Majesté, ajin 
quelle termine g¢lorieusement son ouvrage en rétablissant Vordre, et en 
consolidant Uédifice social dont elle a déja raffermi les bases. 

J'ai Vhonneur détre avec le plus profond respect, SIRE, &c.” 


In his preface, the editor gives an account of the editions, the 
MSS., and the translations, which form the basis of his work. 
The edition of Aldus, in 1516, in folio, contaims only the Greek 
text, very imperfect and incorrect. A copy in the Royal Library 
was enriched with notes of Is. Casaubon, which were consulted by 
Kuhnius. The next edition was printed by Wechel, at Frankfort, 
in 1583, in folio. This beautiful and correct book owes its merit 
to Fred. Sylburgius, who availed himself of the notes of Xylander, 
and of Camerarius, cleared the obscurity of many passages, and cor- 
rected the text in several parts with great critical sagacity. He re- 
vised and added the Latin translation of Amaseus. ‘This edition 








® Our classical readers will permit us one word of political criticism. Those 
who affect to regret the late ruler of France, should recollect that, had not 
Leuis XVIII. been recalled, the allied powers would not have treated Paris 
with such unexampled lenity ; the Cossacks would have been permitted to 
deal that terrible retribution, which they considered as the object of the 
Gampaign.-—He who will not be generous, ought at least to be just. 
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was reprinted without alteration, at Hanover, in folio, in 1613. 
The edition of Leipsick, 1696, in folio, is a corrected reimpression 
of that of Sylburgius ; but the notes and observations of Kuhnius 
have thrown a new light on the author, and have preserved a merited 
pre-eminence. ‘The last edition is that of Facius, 1796,.at Leip- 
sick, in 4 vols. 8vo. This is represented. as undertaken by a book- 
seller; and the editor, affected by the circumstances of the times, 
could not perform all that was expected. He had the assistance 
of two MSS., one in Vienna, the other in Moscow; but he 
probably had not the means of being very correct in the collation. 
He took Kuhnius for his guide, and has repeated even his typo- 
graphical errors. But it must be acknowledged that his notes 
display great judgment. 

‘The MSS. to which M. Clavier had access, were in the Royal 
Library, and had never been éollated.. Kuhnius had, indeed, 
slightly consulted them, but concluded that they did not differ from 
the Aldine edition. No. 1399 bears the date of 1497; No. 
1400 is of the 16th century; No. 1410 was written in 1391, and 
has been found of considerable utility, and has often led to the true 
reading of a passage. No. 1411 is nearly of the same date, but 
with little variation. Besides these, No. 1409 contains extracts 
from Strabo, Dion Cassius, and Pausanias, by Phralites, in 1431. 
Although the extracts from Pausanias were published in the 
Academy of Inscriptions, Vol. XIV. Facius appeats to have ne- 
glected the various readings which they offer. 

The translations consulted by M. Clavier, were those into Latin 
by Amaseus, already mentioned, and by Loescherus, printed at 
- Basle in 1550, more. faithful than the former—An Italian trans- 
lation, by Alfonso Bonacciuoli, printed at Mantua, in 1597—Gold- 
hagen’s in German—One in French, by Gedoyn ; which he repre- 
sents as done, not always with accuracy, from that of Amaseus. 
He notices Taylor’s English translation, but observes that, as it _ 
does not bear a high character, he was not solicitous to procure it. 
We must here observe that Mr. Taylor, notwithstanding some 
singularities, is a man of great learning and industry, and that his 
translations have been treated by our reviewers with too much 
asperity. : 

The work is to be completed in 6 volumes. The present volume 
contains the Attica and the Corinthiaca, the notes to which are re- 
served for the next. We can only observe that the text is correctly 
and clearly printed; that the numerous lacune, occasioned by the 
effects of time on the original MS., are either marked by an as- 
terisk, or supplied by the conjecture of the editor, included 
between crotchets. For a Judgment on the conjectural emen- 
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dations, which are expressed in the translation, we must wait until 
the publication of the notes. 

The translation is as literal as the genius of the French language 
will permit. The subject seldom admits of ornament ; but the 
translator has neglected no opportunity of introducing elegance. 
The author is often harsh, and sometimes obscure ; but we think 
that the manner, in which M. Clavier has endeavoured to make him 
clear and consistent, will meet with an approbation proportioned to 
the difficulties which he had to encounter. We will quote, as a 
specimen, a part of the 21st chapter of the Attica : 


** On voit dans le theatre dAthénes des portraits de Poétes tragiques 
et comiques, trés obscurs pour la plupart. Ménandre est en effet le 
seul de ces derniers qui ait eu de la célébrité, et parmi les tragiques 
qui sont 14, Sophocles et Euripides sont les plus connus. On raconte 
que les Lacédémoniens ayant fait une irruption dans l’Attique au mo- 
ment de la mort de Sophocles, Bacchus apparut en songe a celui qui 
les commandoit, et lui ordonna de rendre a la nouvelle Siréne les hon- 
neurs dus aux morts. I] pensa que ce songe désignoit Sophocles, et 
ses poésies; en effet, on compare encore maintenant le charme des 
poémes et des discours au chant des Sirénes. Je crois que le portrait 
d’Eschyle a été fait longtems aprés sa mort, et aprés le tableau de 
la bataille de Marathon. , Aschyle dit que dans sa jeunesse s’étant 
endormi dans une vigne ou il gardoit les raisins, Bacchus lui apparut en 
songe, et lui ordonna de composer une tragédie. Lorsqu’1l fit jour il 
essiya dobéir au Dieu, et y réussit avec beaucoup de facilité: voila ce 
qu’on racontoit. Sur le muraustral dela citadeile, du cété du théatre, 
on voit une egide au milieu de laquelle est une téte dorée de la Gorgone 
Méduse. Vers le sommet du théAtre, et dans les roches, au- detsoue 
de la citadelle, est une grotte sur laquelle est un trépied qui renferme 
Apollon et Diane tuant les enfants de Niobé. J’ai été moi-méme au 
mont Sipyle, et j’ai vu cette Niobé ; c’est un rocher escarpé qui, vu de 
prés, ne ressemble nullement a une femme, mais en vous éloignant un 
peu, vous croyez voir une femme ayant la téte penchée et en 
pleurs.” 








NOTICE OF 


Evements of HEBREW Grammar. In tivo parts, &c. 
By J. F. Gyves, A. M. 8v0. bds. 12s. Hatchard. 





Ma. Gyues in his Preface tells us, that the “ difficulties 
which opposed his own progress in the Hebrew language, origi- 
nally suggested the plan of forming the Grammar which 1s now 
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submitted to the public.” ‘The work is, we think, executed with 
considerable ability ; and the language, which 1n treatises of this 
kind is often harsh and obscure, is here plaim and perspicuous. 
The author has adopted the system with points, which we are glad 
to see: for although the points may not have been invented till a 
Jate period, they are of considerable use both to the student and 
the critic. Very valuable emendations of the text may be occa- 
sionally obtained by a slight alteration in the points: and that alter- 
ations of the text are sometimes necessary to produce even a tole- 
rably consistent meaning, no one who has read the Hebrew text 
with moderate attention can doubt. ‘The points too occasionally 
indicate the true reading in passages where the text is corrupt, 
and may therefore be reckoned as a separate and additional autho- 
rity for the emendation. ‘Thus im the first passage noted by Dr. 
Kennicott in his first dissertation on the state of the printed 
Heb. Text, (Oxford, Svo. 1753.) p. 343. Gen. 111. 12. the true 
rendering of the words in the original would be, “ the woman— 
He (RW) gave me:” the reading proposed by Dr. K. which is 
found in many Heb, MS5S., 1s also supported by the points; for 
we have both readings in the printed editions, which retain indeed 
the wrong reading in the letters of the word, but add the right read- 
ing in the points, NV: it would, however, be much better to 


make the alteration entirely, and read NYT. ‘The same absurdity 


is retained also in verse 20., where we read, “ He (NJ) was the 
mother, &c.;” and the text again has NV. This, as we have re- 


_marked before, is but a partial correction ; the proper punctua- 
tion of the masculine pronoun would be Nw.—The necessity of 
marking the genders in the third personal pronoun, is well shewn 
by Harris, (Hermes p. 70. ed. 1765.) 

We are sorry to see that Mr. G. retains the old pronunciation 
of Y: he says that it is an “ aspiration, at the end vg.” In this 
too, there is an inconsistency: if it be an aspirated letter in one 
part, surely it can never become a nasal, merely because it may be 
placed at the end of a word. Indeed it is wonderful that 
Mr. G. should admit it to’ be a nasal in any way, since he refers 
to the paper printed in the Classical Journal, Vol. vii. p. 97., 
where it is clearly demonstrated to be merely a guttural; and 
places it himself among the gutturals YOIIN; (Gram. p. 3.) 

In one particular, Mr. G.’s Grammar far exceeds all others, 
which we happen to have seen. In the syntax he mentions the 
coincidence between the idioms of the Hebrew and the Greek of 
the N.'T.: so that his Grammar is in fact 2 most useful mtro- 
duction to explain the Hebraisms observable in the Greek Testa- 
ment. We therefore earnestly recommend it to the student. 
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Description @une Mrpattux de Srxis, dans la Lu- 
CANIE; par A. L. Mixin, conservateur du cabinet 
des Médailles, des Pierres gravées et des Antiques, & la 
Bibliotheque du Roi; membre de (Institut, membre 
honoraire de l Académie Royale de Naples, etc. etc. ; 
un vol. in 120 de 36 pages; A Paris, 1814. 





Car intéressant ouvrage est dédié 4 S. Exc. Mer. Giuseppe 
Capecelatro, Archevéque de 'Tarente, Aumonier de S. M. la 
Reine de Naples, et Président de ?Académie Royale. M. Mil- 
lin, pendant son séjour a ae fut accueilli par ce savant 
prélat de la maniére Ja plus flatteuse. C'est pour lui offrir un 
hommage public de sa reconnaissance, que Pauteur lui a dédié la 
description de la belle Médaille, qui fait le sujet de sa dissertation, 
et qu il avoit acquise dans le palais de cet illustre protecteur des 
Muses. \ 

Lépitre dédicatoire est €crite avec élégance, et décele- un 
homme sensible et plein de délicatesse. Pour en donner une juste 
idée a nos lecteurs, nous citerons le passage suivant: “ Les fonc- 
tions que vous remplissez pres de laimable souveraine qui m’a 
honoré de tant de bontés, vous retiennent a Naples; mais votre 
mémoire est toujours présente dans Vheureuse cité (Tarente) 
qui rappelle .A imagination des meceurs déiicates, d’élégantes 
richesses, l’attrait des Arts, ect les charmes d’une douce philoso- 
phie. ‘Tarente a perdu en vous un autre Archytas, mais votre 
souvenir n’y est point effacé. Votre goat pour la solide érudition, 
vos talens personnels, méritent Vestime des gens de lettres; la 
grace de votre esprit, VPaménité de vos maniéres, et la bonté de 
votre coeur, vous attirent partout l’amour et fixent la considération. 
J’ai éprouvé la noble bienveillance avec laquelle vous recevez les 
étrangers. Vous m’avez donné le nom de votre ami;+++++e-+s 
C’est aprés plus d’un an de séparation que je vous adresse cette 
faible marque d'un tendre souvenir: il ne peut étre suspect de 
flatterie, puisque je n’ai d’autre intérét que de témoigner pub- 
liquement combien je vous suis dévoué, etc. etc.” 
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Nous allons maintenant transcrire la dissertation toute enticre, 
persuadés que les savans lecteurs du Journal Classique nous sau- 
ront bon gré de la leur avoir communiquée. Elle est d’ailleurs 
extrémement rare, l’auteur n’en ayant fait tirer qu'une trentaine 
d’exemplaires pour ses amis. , 





Description dune Médaille de Siris dans la Lucanie. 


Les personnes qui font leur étude de la géographie ancienne, con- 
naissent la belle Médaille incuse dont Winckelmann a le premier 
donné la description; ‘ elle a pour types, d’un céte, un beeuf d'un 
assez haut relief, avec le mot Sirinos, et de l’autre le méme animal 
profondément empreint avec le mot Pywoes. Jl y avoit alors deux 
exemplaires de cette précieuse médaille; un dans le cabinet royal de 
Capo di Monte d’ow il a passé, par la négligence de celui'qui en 
avoit la garde,” entre les mains d’un amateur Napolitain; l’autre 
qui appartenoit a la riche et précieuse collection de M. le due 
de Noya, a subi le méme sort. J'ai entendu raconter a Naples, 
quwaprés avoir circulé aussi dans différentes mains, celui-ci étoit entré 
enfin dans le Cabinet du Roi de France: la chose me paroit impossible. 
La Médaille du Cabinet du Roi a été cédée en échange le 17 @aott 
1764, par M. du Hedent, qui lui avoit déja vendu, deux ans avant, 
la collection de M. de Cleves, dont cet amateur avoit fait l’acquisi- 
tion. La premiére édition de Histoire del Art a paru dans cette 
méme année, et l'exemplaire de M. le duc de Noya étoit encore alors 
dans sa maison. Cela me fait présumer qu'il existe trois exemplaires 
_de eette médaille: un chez un amateur Napolitain; un autre dans des 
mains qui nous sont inconnues, et le troisiéme au Cabinet du Roi de 
France. 

Das que cette médaille ewt été décrite par Winckelmann, elle devint 
extrémement célébre. D’aprés son systéme sur les Etrusques, ce 
savant antiquaire y trouvoit une preuve de leur établissement dans la 
grande Gréce; cé systéme a été depuis victorieusement réfuté. L’ab- 
bé Lanai cite cette médaille pour la forme des caracteéres, et a cause 
de la langue qui a été employée dans ses deux inscriptions. II pré- 
tend que l'une est écrite a l’étrusgue, et l'autre en latin.*? Le 
savant abbé Barthélemy a fait usage de ce monument, ainsi que de 
plusieurs autres monnoies de Ja grande Gréce, pour établir l’époque 








* Geschichte der Kunst; Wienn, 1776, p. 138. Winckelmann, Werke, 
1809. i. Band. S. 166. Trad. ital. de M, Carlo Fea; i. 164. Jansen, 
trad. frang. 1. 221. 

2 Hd oggt per negligenza (per che altro non dica) di chi doveva avere ge- 
losa custodia e passata in altre mani, dit M. le Chevalier Arprr1; Spiegazi- 
one di un antico vaso trovato nelle rovine di Locri, p. 64. 

3 Porta i nomi di due popoli di Lucania; uno scritto 2 [etrusca, l’altro 


alalatina. Lanzi, Saggio sopra la lingua etrusca, i. 111. 
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des différentes médailles dont le type est-en creux.* Eckhel a fait 
mention dans son grand Traité élementaire,” en parlant des villes de la 
Lucanie, de la médaille de Siris. M. Mionet en a répandu des sou- 
fres,* et imprimé séparément les inscriptions ;* la figure qu’il donne 
de cette monnaie est la meilleure qui en ait été publhiée. 

Jai acquis 4 Tarente> la médaille dont je donne ici la gravure, 
fidélement exécutée par M. La Guiche, dont on connoit le talent. 
Le type est le méme que celui de la piece qui a été publiée; mais le 
nombre, l’arrangement des lettres dans les inscriptions, et leur forme, 
offrent des differences dont je parlerai bientdt. 

Siris, od cette médaille a éte frappée, avoit ete batie a l’extrémité 
de la Lucanie, sur les bords du golfe de Tarente. Son histoire est 
liée a celle des villes voisines, Héraclée, Métaponte et Sybaris. Elle 
fut fondée par les Troyens ° dans un site dont Archiloque’? a vanté la 
_douceur et la fertilité. Les nouveaux Colons furent bientét troublés 
dans leur possession. Des Ioniens qui, sous le régne d’Alyattes ou 
celui de Croesus étaient partis de Colophon, s’arrétérent en Italie, 
prirent Siris d’assaut, et y commirent beaucoup de cruautés. On y 
montrait une statue de Minerve qui avoit cligné les yeux pour témoig- 
ner l’horreur qu'elle éprouvait des outrages qu’on faisoit souffrir a ses 
supplians, * 

Il régne une grande confusion dans ces traditions ; car selon Lyco- 
phron, ° ce furent les Troyens qui trouvérent les Xuthides, c’est-a- 
dire, les Athéniens descendans de Xuthus, qu'il appelle loniens, 4 
cause de leur origine, établis a Siris, et qui les massacrérent. Ce 
spectacle affreux fit cligner les yeux a la statue de Minerve Laphria 
quon y adorait, sur-tout quand elle vit son autel teint du sang de 
Letarchus, fils de sa prétresse; mais les récits des Historiens mérit- 
ent toujours d’étre préférés 4 ceux des poétes, quand ceux-ci ne sont 
pas d’un temps trés-reculé. Heyne a savamment concilié '° les tradi- 
tions qui ont été suivies par Strabon,”* Athénée ‘* et Justin.'* L’abbé 
Barthélemy place vers V année 580 avant notre ére la prise de Siris ** 
par ies Colophoniens d’Athénée, qui sont les mémes que les loniens 
de Strabon unis aux habitans de Métaponte, de Sybaris, et de Cro- 
tone, coalisés contre cette ville. 

Strabon ajoute que les Colophoniens donnérent a Siris le nom de 
Poliewm.** Tl faut cependant que le premier nom ait toujours pré- 





* Paleograph. numism. Voy. Mém. de Jl’Académ. des Belles-Lettres, 
xlvil. 165. 2 Doctrin. nummor., 1. 160. 

3 Descript. des Méd, antiq., t. i. p. 151. 4 Id. pl. xxx. fig. 19, 20. 

5 Voyez mes Lettres 4 l'Institut, p. 52, et Magaz. Encycl. tom. il. p. 52, 
ann. 1814. 6 Lycophr. Cassandr. v. 978. 

7 Athen. xii. 25. Archiloque vivoit vers 700 avant l’ére vulgaire. 

8 Athénée, xu. 25, d’aprés Timée et Aristote. 


9 Cassandr., 978 a 990. © Opuscula academ., ii. 237, et note f. 
1 Geograph., vi, 264. ‘2 ATHEN., Xil. 25. 
13 Histor., Ixx. 2. 4 Loco citat., p. 167. 


15 Strab., Géogr. vill. c. 62. 
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valu, car c’est celui dont se servit Thémistocle plus de cent ans aprés 
Vinvasion de ce peuple, lorsque s’adressant a Eurybiade, a qui il 
conseillait de tenir ferme a Salamine, il lui dit: ‘‘ Si vous dédaignez 
mon avis, les cent vaisseaux que je commande nous donneront bientét 
une ville plus puissante qu’Athénes++++++++ Nous irons avec nos 
femmes, nos enfans et nos esclaves a Siris, en Italie, sur laquelle nous 
avons d’antiques droits, et ot les oracles nous ont appris que nous 
devons fonder une colonie.” * 

Cette interprétation des oracles était conforme a la tradition que 
les premiers fondateurs de Siris étaient d’origine ionienne. C'est 
pourquoi le célébre Mazochi* prétendait que le nom de Siris dérivait 
du mot hébreu Shir (cantique), dans ia iangue des enfans d’Ion qui, 
selon lui, était le méme Javan, fils de Japhet, et petit-fils de Noé. ? 
Quoi quwil en soit, la proposition que fit Thémistocle prouve que 
cette partie de l'Italie était regardée depuis long-teinps comme le 
réfuge des Grecs qui cherchaient une nouvelle patrie, et cette opinion 
subsista pendant une longue période de temps. 

Les Colophoniens, qui s’étaient établis a Siris, y avaient répandu la 
corruption.* Le luxe de ses habitans égalait celui des Sybaritains. 
Ils se paraient de tuniques ornées de fleurs et retenues par de larges et 
riches ceintures.’ Cette ville, énervée par la moilesse, affaiblie par 
ja guerre, ne pouvait pius opposer qu’une faible résistance a ses agres- 
seurs. Wers l’an 433 avant J.C., les habitans de Tarente et ceux de 
Thurium se disputérent sa possession. Ceux-ci avaient pour chef Clé- 
andrias. D’aprés une conjecture trés-probable du savant Mazochi,. ce 
Spartiate ° est celui que Plutarque appelle Cléandrides, et qui était 
pére de Gylippe;’? il avoit été banni pour ses concussions, et il parait 
qu il termina ses jours 4 Thurium. 

La guerre entre les Thuriens et les Tarentains* se termina par un 
‘traité of il fut conclu qu’ils habiteraient en commun la Siritide, mais 
que la colonie serait censée originaire de Tarente.® Le siége en fut 
établi plus loin a Héraclée, a 24 stades de distance; Siris ne fut plus 
regardée que comme le port de cette nouvelle colonie; elle ne perdit 
pas cependant tout-a-fait son commerce, quoiqu’elle nedt plus d'in- 
fluence politique, et on y frappa pour son usage des petites monnaies 
que l’on conserve dans les cabinets. Mais ces piéces, peu remar- 
quables par leur métal et par leur fabrique, prouvent elles-mémes 
combien Siris était dechue. Celles qui sont incuses et entourées d’un 
cercle élégant attestent, par le style du dessin, la grandeur des piéces 


i 








s Heérod., i. 16. 2 Mazocur, Tab. Heracl. Prodr., p. 73. 

3 Genes., x. 2. 

4 ArLian., Hist. Var., i. 19. [Elien dit seulement que les Sybarites se 
sont perdus eux et leur ville par l’excés de leur luxe. Il ne dit nulle-part 
que les Colophoniens avoient répandu’a Siris la corruption. | 

5 ATHEN., Xil, Vv. 523 et 524. © Tab. Terach) (75, 

7 Piorarcn., Pericl., p. 164. 

* [M. Millin avoit écrit Sybarttains, par distraction. ] 

° Stras., Geogr. vi. 264, d’aprés Antiochus. 
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et la noblesse du métal, qu’elles ont été frappées a l’époque ov cette 
ville était puissante et digne rivale de Tarente, peu avant I’arrivée 
des Colophoniens, de 500 4 580 avant l’ére vulgaire. 

Siris doit avoir été a l’embouchure du Segno ou Sinno,* entre 
Rocca et Policoro, vers le lieu appelé encore aujourd’hui Torre di 
Sinno. Le Segno qu’on a aussi nommé Signi, est Vancien Siris. Il 
prend sa source au-dessus de Lagonegro,* dans la pente orientale 
dune montagne qu’on appelle encore Sirino; il recoit plusieurs autres 
flewves ou plutét des torrens, car on les confond tous dans la Calabre 
sous le nom de fiwmi. Selon Strabon, le Siris et l Aciris, aujour- 
@hui VAgri, quien était voisin, ont été navigables ;* cependant les 
moindres pluies font aisément enfler le Segno, et il est anjourd’hui 
inutile au commerce. 

L’opinion générale est que les médailles qui font le sujet de cette 
Dissertation, sont des monumens de l’alliance de Pyxus et de Siris, et 
on croit méme plus communément qu’elles ont été frappées dans cette 
premiére ville, dont il n’est pas inutile de rappeler aussi histoire. 

Pyxus fut fondée par Micythus, fils de Choiros, et esclave d’Anaxi- 
las, qui _régnoit 4 Rhegium, et qui mourut vers 476 avant J.C. Ce 
prince laissa la tutéle de ses deux fils, et l’administration de son Etat, 
a Micythus. Ce fidéle serviteur justitia la confiance de son maitre 
par sa probité et par la sagesse de sa conduite: ce fut lui qui engagea 
les Rhégiens 4 fonder une colonie dans le golfe de la mer fyrrhéni- 
eone.* Elle recut le nom de Pyzus. Micythus n’obtint pas la re- 
connaissance que méritait sa bonne conduite. Les fils d’Anaxilas, 
excités par les conseils d’Hiéron, roi de Syracuse, exigérent de lui 
des comptes qu ‘il leur rendit en présence des amis de leur pére, et qui 
prouvérent sa probité; ils le priérent en vain de continuer de surveiller 
Vadministration de leur Etat. Micythus partit aux acclamations du 
peuple qui lui souhaita toutes sortes de prospérités, et fut avec sa 
famille a Tégée en Arcadie;° il y jouit de Vestime générale. Il con- 
sacra 4 Olympie, pour le rétablissement de son fils, qui avoit été 
malade d’une affection de poitrine,°® plusieurs statues qu’il fit faire 
par les plus habiles artistes, et dont Pausanias nous a laissé le.cata- 
logue.” 

Pyxus avoit été fondée en 471 avant J.C. len est peu question 
depuis dans l'histoire, et cela n’est pas étonnant, puisque ses colons 
Vabandonnérent. presqu’aussit6t apres l’avoir établic. Mais, sous le 
consulat de Scipion l’Africain et de Sempronius Longus, ° Yan 560 
de Rome,.194 ans avant notre ére, 277 ans apr és sa premiére fondation, 
les Romains y étabiirent une colonie en méme temps quwils en for- 
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maient d’autres 4 Pouzzoles ct & Salerne; ils lui donnérent le nom de 
Buventum, sous lequel elle fut connue depuis. 

Strabon dit que Pyxus était a lembouchure dun flenve, et que 
cette ville, le flenve et le port, avaient le méme nom. * Cette désigna- 
tion parait bien précise; cependant les révolutions physiqnes ont 
causé tant de changemens sur cette cédte, qu’on n'est point d’accord 
relativement a la position de cette ville. Il est constant, d’apreés le 
texte de Strabon, qu’on y arrivait apres avoir double le cap Palinure. 
Elle devait donc étre A ’embouchure d’un des fleuves qui se jettent 
dans la mer au fond du golfe de Policastro. Cluvier et Holstenius 
veulent que Buxenfum ait été au cap degl’ Infreschi ; Antonini * 
pense que cette ville était dans le lieu appele Molpa, & Yembouchure 
du fleave Melpi ; il est pourtant inutile de chercher la place de cette 
ville ailleurs que dans Yembouchure du fleuve qu'on appelle encore 
aujourd'hui le Busento, qui va se jeter dans la mer au pied du_ petit 
cap sur lequel est bati Policastro.* On voit combien Pyxus et Siris 
étaient éloignées Pune de Vautre. Elles étaient baties sur des rives 
différentes et s¢parées par des foréts, des torrens, et par la chaine des 
Apennins. J’ai fait moi-méme cette traversée, aprés avoir pensé périr 
au passage du Busento.* Jai éprouvé les dithcultés qu’opposent dans 
VApennin les Apres sinuosités et les hauteurs du Cilente, qu'il faut 
franchir pour faire ce voyage. Une alliance entre deux peuples suppose 
ordinairement une origine commune, ou des avantages réciproques pour 
leur défense, ou pour leur commerce. Lrorigine de ces deux villes, 
dont lune devait sa fondation & des Ioniens ou a des 'Troyens, et l’autre 
aux Rhéginiens, était certainement trés-diffcrente ; aucun lien naturel 
ne les rapprochait, et aucun rapport ne pouvait les unir. Elles avoient 
surtout 2 craindre les invasions’ de leurs voisins ou des débarquemens 

jnattendus. Combien de tems il aurait fallu pour réclamer et recevoir 

les secours quwelles devaient se donner réciproquement; jamais ils ne 
seraient arrivés dans le tems ov ils pouvaient étre utiles: aussi dans 
Vhistoire de Siris, qui est assez connue, nous ne la voyons point invoquer 
Vassistance de Pyxus contre les attaques ‘successives quelle eut a 
soufirir, et qui causérent enfin sa destruction. 

Cette alliance n’a pu avoir pour objet que le commerce; nous ne . 
savons cependant pas que les autres villes qui étaient situées sur les 
bords de la Tyrrhénie aient eu de grands rapports avec celles du golfe 
de Tarente. On ne peut comparer l’union qu’auraient formée ces 
deux villes, au lien qui unissait Crotone et Sybaris, Crotone et Saudosia, 
Selinonte et Syracuse, Himera et Gelas,° Laiis, et Posidonia, dont 
Jes noms se trouvent associés sur quelques médailles. Lvalliance de 
Siris avec Pyxus est cependant présumable, parceque les navires de l’un 
et de l'autre peuple pouvaient passer le detroit, et faire le tour de la 











1 Srras. Geogr. vi. 1. p. 252. 2 Lucania, p. 405. 

3 Voy. la Carte de Zanoni, No. 23. 

4 Voyez mes Lettres a V Institut, p. 20, et Magasin Encyclopédique, ann. 
1814, tom. i. p. 20. aye 

5 [C’est Gela qu'il fallait écrire; Gelas est le nom du fleuve. Thucydide 
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grande Gréce. Cela méme établit l’époque a laquelle ces piéces ont 
été frappées. Elles n’ont pu l’étre que peu de tems aprés la fondation 
de Pyxus, car plus tard les relations commerciales de Siris avec cette 
ville auraient été peu profitables, puisque selon Strabon * les colons de 
Pyxus l’abandonnérent presque aussit6t apres l’avoir bAtie. Cette ville 
était absolument déserte quand ies Romains s’y établirent. Les histo- 
riens ne nous apprennent rien autre chose deson histoire,” tandis qu’ils 
nous donnent assez de détails sur Siris. 

Je ne regarde donc pas comme absolument démontré que nos médailles 
rappellent l’alliance de Siris et de Pyxus; mais, si cela était certain, 
je pencherais a croire qu’elles ont été frappées a Siris et nen a Pyxus, 
comme c’est l’opinion commune; car c’est toujours sous le nom de 
médailles de Pyxus,* de Pyxoes,* ou de Buxentum ° qu’on les place 
dans les catalogues, ou qu’on en fait la description. La raison prin- 
cipale que japporte de mon opinion, c’est qu’on n’en a trouvé aucun 
exemplaire sur les rives du Busento, et qu’au contraire tous ceux que 
nous connaissens viennent des plages de la mer Ionique. Enfin le mot 
Sirinos est en entier sur la principale face, celle en relief, et le mot 
Pyz vest que sur le creux et en abrégé. I] est évident que le nom du 
peuple a été mis sur le cété le plus noble et le plus apparent. 

La maniére dont ce nom est écrit me parait encore favorable 4 mon 
observation ; on y lit Sirinos. Le savant Barthélemy dit qu’on pourrait - 
supposer que ce mot Eigivos ( Sirinos ) désignait le peuple de ces villes ; ° 
mais qu'il pense plutét que dans ces occasions on sous-entendait le mot 
yoouwos (nummus) monnaie, mot que les Romains empruntérent des 
Grecs de I’Italie et de la Sicile; ii ajoute que la confirmation de cette 
conjecture ferait bientdt décider quelle est celle des deux villes men- 
tionnées qui a fait frapper la médaille, Je ne crois pas qu’on ait besoin 
de cette conjecture pour lever la difficult¢. Cette formule est fort 
ancienne. C’est ainsi gu’on lit sur les monnaies de Naples, de Crotone, 
de Caulonia, de Rhegio, et de Thebes, les mots veoroAirys, xgoroviaras, 
navroviaras, peyivos, OeBasos, etc.; ces\noms, comme le dit Eckhei, 
sont ceux des peuples de ces villes; Sirinos est celui du peuple de 
Siris ( Sirinus populus ), qui a fait frapper cette médaille. On ne peut 
donc contester qu'elle map pertienne a Siris. 

La terminaison Sirinos’ était méme connue des anciens. Pline 
nomme les peuples de cette contrée Sirini*. Ces désinences me portent 
 croire que le mot Sirinitide, qui se lit dans le texte de Strabon, pour 
désigner la contrée que baigne le Siris, peut étre conservé, ainsi qu il 





bs 
en fait mention dans ces termes: “ 7H faiv wore: (am Téae) dd tol Tide rorajsou 
rovvoe ?yévero.” Liv. 6. Voyez aussi Etienne de Byzance v. Téaa.] oo 
* Srras. Geogr. vi. 253. @ ADTTLAV. ARKIN ’ 
3 Ecxuex. Doctr. Num. 1. p. 151. 
Bartureiemy, Mém. de (Acad. des Inscr: tom, xlvii, p. 164 
Mronet, Descript. tom. i. p. 151. 
Académ. des Inscr. tom, xlvil. p. 165. 
[Le mot Sirinos tout eatier est-il une terminaison ¢] 
Histor. Natural. x1, i, xi. 
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Va été par Casaubon et par le traducteur Italien, et qu'il n’est pas 
absolument nécessaire de lui substituer, ainsi que l’ont fait les savans 
auteurs de la nouvelle traduction francaise, ‘ le mot Siritide, quoique 
ce nom soit celui par lequel ce pays est plus généralement désigné. 

Quant 4 Pycxoes il est certain que c’est une trés ancienne forme 
du mot Pyzxous ou Pyxus, on a aussi écrit Selinoes pour Selinous. 
Ce mot désigne-t-il la ville de Pycus, et ne serait-il pas le nom d’un 
Magistrat qui se serait appele Pyxos ? La conformité de ce nom avec 
celui d’une ville n’est pas ua obstacle 4 opposer.—On rencontre dans. 
les noms mille rapports semblables; le mot Pelops est écrit sur une 
médaille d’Himera* en Sicile; cependant Eckhel? n’y voit avec raison 
que le nom d’un magistrat, et ne pense pas que ce soit celui du héros 
qui a laissé le sien au Peloponnése. Pourquoi Pyxus ou Pyxos ne 
serait-il pas le magistrat qui avait l’administration de Siris, quand ses 
habitans ont fait frapper ces monnaies? Les terminaisons en Es étaient 
communes dans les anciens noms de la grande Gréce. Le nom de 
Pyxos a été regardé aussi comme ayant été celui de quelque chef dans 
Pantiquité, puisque Etienne de Byzance prétend que Pyxus avait pris 
le nom de son fondateur. On ne peut faire qu’une seule objection & 
cette supposition, mais elle est trés-forte ; on ne trouve point de nom 
de magistrat sur les mounaies de la grande Gréce qui ont été frappées 
dans un tems aussi reculé. 

I] me-reste a considérer le type de la médaille que je décris, et A 
faire quelques observations sur les lettres qui en composent linscrip- 
tion. Le taureau est le symbole du fleuve 4 lembouchure duquel la 
ville était placée. Le style est trés-antique et conforme a celui des 
figures qui ornent les beaux vases peints que loa trouve dans la grande 
Grece, et a celui des plus anciennes pierres gravées qu’on regardait 
autrefois comme étrusques, et dont plusieurs viennent aussi de la méme 
contrée. _ Notre monnaie est, comme les anciens scarabées dits étrusques, 
entourée d’un ornement qu’on est convenu d’appeler grainetis. 

La forme de linscription est remarquable ; non seulement le mot 
Pyx est rétrograde, mais le mot Sirinos est boustrophédon ; les cing 
premiéres lettres Sirin vont de droite 4 gauche, et les deux derniéres 
os sont placées au-dessus de gauche a droite. Avant que les inscrip- 
tions de Sigée* et d’Amyclée* fussent publiées, les médailles seules 
nous avaient conservé des exemples de cette trés-ancienne manidre 
d’écrire ; cependant Montfaucon, qui n’y avait point fait attention, ° 
a déclaré qu'il ne restait aucun monument de cette écriture. Les 
monnaies de Rhaucus en Créte, de Soli en Cilicie, de Vile de Ténédos, 
d’Acanthus en Macédoine, en offrent des exemples. On en trouve 
aussi sur cellgs d’Agrigente en Sicile, de Naples dans la Campanie, et 
de Crotone dans la grande Gréce, Notre médaille de Siris augmente 
le nombre des monnaies qui présentent cette particularité. . 

Les lettres du mot Sirinos sont semblables 4 celles des autres 
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médailles de Siris; mais, dans le mot Pyx, la forme de I’y et celle de 
I’x sont trés différentes ; elle a beaucoup de ressemblance avec celle 
des mémes lettres dans alphabet latin. 

D’aprés ce que je viens d’exposer, il n’est pas certain que les médailles 
qui portent les mots Sirinos et Pywxoes rappellent Valliance qu’on 
pourrait croire avoir existée entre les deux villes de la Lucanie, Siris et 
 Pyxus. Rien ne détruit cependant entiérement cette opinion, qui est 
celle des plus illustres antiquaires. Je pense que Siris a été le lieu de 
leur fabrication, et qu’elles ont été frappées pour des relations commer- 
ciales peu apres la fondation de Pyxus, qui eut lieu 471 ans avant 

La médaille que je décris est 4 présent unique; elle différe de celle 
dont on connait certainement deux exemplaires, et trés-probablement 
trois, par la distribution des caractéres, qui ne sont pas seulement ré- 
trogrades, mais boustrophédon, et par la forme des lettres V et x, qui 
se rapproche de celle des lettres latines; enfin la désinence du mot 
Sirinos, qui désigne le peuple de Siris, me parait devoir faire con- 
server, dans le texte de Strabon, le mot Sirinitide Ligivirss, par lequel 
ce géographe désigne la contrée ot cette ville était située. 


La dissertation qué nous venons de transcrire nous parait trés- 
curieuse et assez instructive. Sans doute, les conjectures de 
Pauteur peuvent €tre combattues avec quelque raison, mais elles 
nen sont pas moins celles d’un archéologue plein dérudition 
et de sagacité. Nous regrettons seulement que M. Milli n/ait 
pas developpé son sujet avec plus d’étendue et d’une maniére plus 
digne d’un philologue. Quoi qu'il en soit, nous avons pense que 
la dissertation méritait, a beaucoup de titres, d’étre imséree dans 
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8. On the eve of his destruction, before the sentence of the senate 
was delivered, but in the certain expectation of it, Thrasea Patus 
held a council of his friends, whether he should stay at home, or ap- 
pear in the senate house. é 

Tacitus tells us (Amal. XVI. s. 26.) what passed betwixt the 
patriot philosopher and his son-in-law, the husband of Fannia. 

“‘ Aderat consilio Rusticus Arulenus flagrans juvenis, et cu- 
pidine laudis offerebat se intercessurum gers Maoist nam plebis 


tribunus erat. Cohibuit spiritus ejus Thrasea, ne vana et reo non 
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profutura, intercessori exitiosa, inciperet. Sibi actam atatem, et 
tot per annos continuum vite ordinem non deserendum : éit initium 
magistratuum, et integra que superstut : mulium ante secum expen- 
deret, quod tali in tempore capessende Reipublice eter ingrede- 
retur.” 

The following anecdote, which I shall give in the very words cf a 
most excellent friend, was brought to my mind only by its general 
similitude to that quoted above. 

Messenger Mounsey, M.D. many years Physician to Chelsea 
Hospital, died in his apartments there, Dec. 26, 1788, at the great 
age of ninety-five. 

The learned and laborious Mr. Baker was well known in his 
day not only as a distinguished non-juror, but as the author ofa 
work once very popular, Reflections upon Learning, intended to 
prove the weakness of human understanding, and the necessity of 
revelation to man. 

“ Dr. Messenger Mounsey stated to me, that he had been 
brought up in the true black blood style, which was the expression 
he used ; that himself and some other young men had difficulties in 
taking the oaths to the new government; (he graduated in arts, 
1714;) and they agreed-to consult the Soczus ejectus, resident at 
St. John’s. Mr. Baker received them with great courtesy, and 
told them he requested that they would reconsider their scruples 
with attention : should they pursue them to the full extent, it would 
destroy all their honorable prospects in life. But independently of 
consequences, he desired them to consider, that they had never been 
called to take the oaths to the old government, and that this was a 
very important difference between their case and his own: they re- 
tained the liberty of judging for themselves, from which he thought 
himself precluded by having taken the oaths to King James.” 

“ The Hyde, Dec. 4. 1814. deddy” 

That man must be a Whig with more than the common virulence 
of party, who denies merit to such conduct, though it were found 
in a Jacobite and a Johnian. ‘The college, which honored itself by its 
kindness to Mr. Baker, was at one time the head and the ornament 
of our university. [et it but open its gates, and throw down its 


narrow pales; Trinity may yet tremble in the contest for pre- 
eminence. 
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9. Soon after the death of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Agutier of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, preached a sermon on that event im St. 
Mary’s Church, before the University." 

That sermon ‘was more engaged with Dr. Johnson’s mora/, 
than his intellectual, character. It particularly examined his fear of 
death, and suggested several reasons for the apprehensions of the 
good, and the indifference of the infidel, in their last hours. This 
was illustrated by contrasting the death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Hume. The text was, Job, xxi. 22-26.” 

How little dependence can be placed, generally speaking, on 
conclusions drawn from the death-bed, in favor of this or that sys- 
tem of philosophy, may be read by the curious, in the Annals of 
Tacitus. 

Seneca died like a man of wisdom. (xv. ss. 60-64.) Petronius, 
under the same tyranny, like a man of wit. (xvi. ss. 18-19.) And 
the Stoics had no more cause to be proud of the fortitude of the - 
one, than the Epicureans had to proclaim the indifference of the 
other. The death, like the life of man, is very often determined by 

any thing rather than by the color of his speculative opinions, 
even where religion itself is concerned. 

From ill-considered arguments of this kind, the cause of truth 

and of faith is deeply injured. ‘Let every thing stand on its own 
merits : and the tranquillity of Hume establishes nothing in favor of 
infidelity, just as the apprehensions of Jonson prove nothing hos- 
tile to religious belief. The cases are extreme: each had his pe- 
culiar temperament: in the one, the fear of death was deadened, 
completely ; in the other, it was morbidly alive. 

But there are occasions, on which something, otherwise like os- 
tentation in death, may wisely be made to strike patriot awe, or 
infuse moral sentiment into the minds of the living. 

Of Geminius Rufus, it is thus recorded by Dion, as quoted by 
Lipsius ad Annal. xvi.s. 34. quem vide. 

Kel pabay rov tolay (questorem) éx} Sixcucoes (ad supplicium) 
adTOD mapdvra, adTds Te EauTdv ergwoe, xa exeiven Delkac TO Tpavma, 
"Amayyetrov, ton, TH yegoueia (Senatui,) drs avg 
oUTws amobynoxel. 








* Boswell’s Johnson, V. tv. p. 466. ed. 1811. 
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This in its way is admirable, ut nihil supra. But how infinitely 
more impressive is the closing hour of Addison, as Johnson records 
it! | 

“ Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, and 
perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did not want 
respect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his 
arguments and expostulations had no effect, One experiment, how- 
ever, remained to be tried: when he found his life near its end, he 
directed the young Lord to be called; and when he desired, with 
great tenderness, to hear his last junctions,” (the ruxivov grog of 
Homer,) “ told him, I have sent for you, that you may see how a 
Christian can die. What effect this awful scene had on the Earl, 
I know not: he likewise died himself in a short time.” 


LET ME DIE THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS, AND LET 
MY LAST END BE LIKE His! 


J. Ts 
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His tandem cantibus prope: septuaginta dispositis, priusquam 
ad A%schyli et Aristophanis carmina accedam, libet’ locos non. 
nullos pervagari, (quos partim casu, partim consilio pretermiseram) 
ut nulla.lis moveri possit propter exceptiones, quas cum regule 
repertor ipse non diremerim, alii vix sperare audebunt se callida 
posse ratione diluere. Ea carmina exstant in Iph. 'T. Bacch. 
Helen. Ion. et Herc. F, e quibus nonnulla tetigit, Seidler de 
Vers. Dochm. pp. 264, 304, et 357. n10n optimis quidem auspiclis : 
paulo felicior Hermannus rem gesserat in constituendo Antistro= 
phica in Iph. T. et Her. F.. Utrum cantas quoque ceteros' probe, 
necne, disposuerit in libro de Usu Aatistrophorum, nondum habui 
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Quod si rescivissem, labore carmina exscribendi 


fortasse supersedissem, ad meam mentem sic legenda. 


Iph. T. 642. et sqq. 
OTP. 
XO. Karodopipopat 
oé xepviSwy paviat roy Badd- 
pevoy aipaxrais. 
OP. oixros pév dAN, ov ante 


aloer & Févat 
Xatp < 


Vice pedcuevor, quod frustra qui 
tueri poterit ex Helen. 1170. 
Phen. 132. et Iph. T. 183. (ut 
Marklandus emendaverat) repusui 
Badéuervoy, collato Iph. A. 1515. 


Baropévay—parlor: quod restituitur in Append. Troad. p. 147. Mox 


male rejicitur vulgatum pév. 
posul od rair’ ddd, 


ayTLOTp. 
XO. Xe de, rdyas paxapa, 
veaviay ocBdoued™ eis warpay 
er’ érepfzacer’ 
TY. G2yAa roe pidous re t 


Gynoxéyrwv dirwy 


Cf. Med. 335, TW0vos pév. D 
Redde dX od ratra per Horatianum Sed nune 
. non erat his locus, scilicet luctibus. 


Dein trans- 


Vulgatum paxdpos tueri poterat 
Aristophanes Av. 1722. paxdge 
réyn: id tamen vix patitur me- 
trum. Mox dre ex ére ortum de- 


levi. Dein vice rots dedi roe et diros ra pro dédouoe: cf. v. supr. 609. 


Ta Tov pitwy. 


p: 650. 


XO, oxérdce roprds* pet dddrAvoar" 
worep Euehdoy oO, ére ydp adudiroya 


diduvpa péuove opr, 
ei zapos, i} 0, dvacre 
evaiw 

ooo. 


Elmsleius voluit d2yAa rdéde in Quarterly Rev. N. XV. 


Chorus in v. primo nune 
Pyladem, nunc Orestem 
alloquitur. V. oyérAcoe rope- 
mal: mox wdrepos dein oé 
7apos. 


In Bacchis exstant quatuor carmina ad regulam meam redigenda ; 
quibus et quintum addere libet, quod Helena nunc tenet in loco 


plane alieno. 


Heathius suspicionem de isto emblemate olim indicavit: 


nec tamen locum ejus proprium commonstravit. Scripsit Euripides 


tali fere modo. 


v. 576. et sqq- 


é arp. Gs 
AI. raya ré TlevOéws 
pédabpa dsarewvag- 
érat Treonpacv® 
' XO. Acdvuo’ &vas 
peowods. 


dre kepavviov atOora hdurada, 
ovuorcye dépuara, oduoreye 
‘Ther Oéwe- 


avriorp. Ge 
AI. céGere’ XO. c€Bopér viv" 
AI. (pdpuos cdaddd- 
erat oréyas éaw* 
XO. Atévvoos, &° 
éradcs: 
tip ob dedvoces 


ove’ avyace; | 3@ 
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. HMIX, 4. orp. 2. 
"Tdere héiva xloow euBora it 
diidpopa rade 
Xepédas O iepdy dud ondv, 
dy wore Kepavvd(soXos 


EPare oroé Ards: 15 
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HMIX, (3. ayriorp. (3. 


Afcere owpara Sivere Maivases 
TEOOTE TpOuEpa* 

0 yap dvak dyw Kétw Te 

Beis Execouy peéhaboa 

rade Aws yévos. 20 


V. 3. Vulgo Addvucos dv pédabpa. At pédabpa in v. 2. oculos de- 


-scribentis irretivit, unde geminatur. 
mox Acdyvveos ad finem cantus exstat. 


V.6.V. céferé vy céBopev oo. 
Voces transposui. Rationes 


quzrende sunt ex Append. Tro. p. 150. ubi Antistrophica non bene 


ordinavi. V.13. Vulgatur rapov e gl, 
Noster de te simili supr. 10. et Pheen. 


Non intelligo. Emendavi 
App. p. 131. C. 


vocis onkdy, quam usurpat 
1765. V. 15. Vulgo éAcre. 


éhape. De x et 8 permutatis vid. ad Tro. 


ibid. 875. et sqq. Hi versus suam sedem habent ad finem Anti- 
strophe : quem locum non bene tetigi Append. Tro. p. 197. sic legere 


debueram. 


OTP. th. 
> Wee , 
p ev mavvuyxtots yo- 
pots Ojow wore NevKoy 
760’ dvaBaxxevovea, Sépnv aiden’ és 


dpocepdy pirrove’ ws veBp- 

Os xoepais raleove’ év § 
Aeipakos 60 vopais. 

ivik’ dy goBepor dv- 

vn Spopnp tw piha- 

kas evméxrwy brep dpKvwr, 
Qwicowy dé Kvvayéras 10 
ouvréeivy Onypapa Kuvov 

toa 7 WKvopdpou &édd- 

ats Oowonn wédov 

Tapa rorapioy, Hoopéeva 

Bporéy épnucacs 15 
skapakopou 7 éy éov- 

eo vias. 


TO copoy* €ore rl KAO 


opparae pods, GAN Gp 18 

ws mLaTOVv, TO ye Beto 

obévos* arevOiver é Boorey rois 7 
ayvwp- 

ovlvay Tyudvras Kal 

py Ta Oey abiovras* 

patvopévae ddfat ins 

Kpu@Tevoval re rotKlrA- 

ws ypdvou dapoy wééa, 

Kal Onp@ow roy doerroy ed" 

TOV Kpeloow Tore THY VOMMY 

Yeyvaokery yp) Kat pedergy 28 

Kovoa yap dardva vople- 

ev Loyuy TUXELY, 

Ore ror’ dpa, Td daupovior, 

76 7’ ev xpdvp paxpp 

voutmov cel payety 

Tt TeduKos , 34 


émwdos G. 


zapa Dewy yépas év Boorois 
i Xetpas brép Kopudéis 
€xOpav Kkpelacous Karéyeu” 38 


ef \ 
Ore KaXNov 
\ pidov cee. 


V. 5. V. éural2ovea Aeipaxos Hdovais. Redde vopats pascuis. Hesych. 


Nopat, Bdokar. 


eruit. Brunckius ica, 


\ 


V. 8. Vulgo @jpaya—et in v. 11. dpdunua. Voces 
transposui. Nemo dicit poBepor Ojpapa. 
literze poyd fiunt e var. lect. vocis 6 
V. 13. Vulgo . rédcor, 


V. 12, Vulgo pdyOors. At 


ypapa nempe pdxGevua, et ex oa 


VY. 23, Quid -valeat 
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pawvopévae Séfac intelligi potest ex A’schyli Choeph. 1048. ef sqq: 
Acwai yuvaixes aide, Lopydvwy dixnyv—Tives d€ ddfat—rpopcioty. 
V. 26. Vulgo od yap kpefoow, Que nemo intellexit. Per rov kpeoou 
vopwy legibus majorem, Pentheus a Choro innuitur. V. 30. Vulgo 7’ 
Eye. et V. 35. ri 70 copor ij 7é TO Kady. At articulum Chorica 
respuunt neque admittit adjectivum comparativi gradus. V. 37. Vulgo 
xelp—rav éyOpay kpefocw. Improbante metro. At Sophocles in Electr. 
1091. tueri videtur vay: hebet etenim Zens por xaburépley yepi 
IDotry re rav éxOpdv, bcov Nov b70 xeip’, éoaéy. Hee excipiunt 
orp. 2. et avriozp. '. et éxwdos B. ut monui in Classical Journal, 
N. XIX. p. 36. 

Paulo ante dixi v. 875. et sqq. male geminari. Et vere dixi. 
Etenim non aliud exemplum (namque [onis locum mox ordinabo) rei 
ejusdem prebent fabule Euripidis undeviginti, nisi in eodem dramate, 
ubi post 989. et 1009. idem epilogus Stropham et Antistropham clau- 
dit. Verum et is locus ad meam regulam est facile dirigendus, ut 
inde Euripides morem suum servare videatur, quo Epodos et Anti- 
strophas preeuntes consueverat pari fere numero versuum intercludere. 
Vide annotata in hane rem in Append. Tro. p. 146. Lege igitur 


pdrnp mp@rad viv Nevpas yvepay oadpor eb Oéuevos a- 
amo méxpas Tpopaciorws T° 

a 4 * of 9 tL ~ of 

7 oxddoros oerat eis Ta ye Vedy Edu 

docevovra’ Mawvéow 8 aricet' Bpore? ob Ndyuwr 7, ddimws Buot 

ris bbe Kadpuetwr paarip dpyea Tov copdy ob pfovi” yaipw Onpedou- 


dpakwy €s Gpos és dpos Euon’, @ Bax. oa TOY pavepa devrepa TUOYT, del SF 


Kat, 


ris dpa viv érexev® éxl ra Kaha Bpordy 

ov yap € aluaros épas vixra 7 ed 

yuvakay &pu, , Aéyorr’ edoePery, 

Aeatvas O€ rivos, 9 Te Vopydver 7a & &w divas dvopar éxBaddyr- 
AiBvooay yévos. a, Tyuav Te Qeods. 


Inter hee erui dpyia dpaxwy ex odprodpdpwv. De dpaxor et Spdpoe 
permutatis vide Blomfield. Prom. 938. qui tacite conjecturam Elimslei 
pro sua venditat. Quod ad épya, eadem vox in v. 996. morbum 
intulit: ubilegi omnino debet. I[lept ca Bary? aicyea parpés re ods : 
vide fabule initium, ubi quid sit dedecus ilud ita Bacchus ipse expo- 
nit Leuédrny 6€ vuugevOeioay éx Ovyroy twos Kis Zijy dvadépew rir 
ciuapréiay héyous et mox Geopayei ra kar’ Ewe (lege 7 dkauara) Kat 
oroveay amo “bei pw év ebyais 7 obdauot pretay éyer. Sed dpyra 
dpaxwy extra dubitationem ponitur a locis que citat Valck. ad Hipp. 
25. et ab Aristoph. Ran. 359. dpysa Movedy eidey et Theocrit. Idyll. 
xxvi. 22. Adrovda mpdra wv, dvéxpaye dewdr, idotoa “Ekarivas 7° 
éxiovoa “7d0’ ody dpdwrr? adGéBnrou.” Zdv & érdpate réow pariwdea 
7 dpyta Baxyw. Sic enim lego. Inepte vulgo 4, 7’, 0’, et xoaty (pedi- 
bus non méaw potum) pamwmdeos et oby dpdwyre PEBndror: que postrema 
miror sane Editores patienter tulisse, quasi Autonoe novum aliquod 
‘dixisset in verbis BébnAoe ody Opdwrre profani non vident. Ad men- 
tem poeta: dedi ody af¢Gnror dpdwvre non sacri.vident. In Antis 
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strophicis e cwdpova Odvaros erui cdppov' eb Oéuevos. De a et ev per- 
mutatis dixi ad Tro. 654. de plirasi e6 6éc0ac in Classical Journal, 
N. XVI. p. 395. et citafe poteram Bacch. 49. Iph. A. 672. Iph. T. 
1003. Herc. F. 605. et 938. denique de yrdpay Oénevos cf. Prom. 169. 
Géuevos—vdov. ubi citatis Scolio apud Athen. xv. p. 695. Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 1669. adde Theognid. 89. Mox redde dxpodactorws sine 
. pretextu, i.e. cabapds. Vulgo drpopiooros: at sepe aliud adver- 
bium sequitur ed adjecta copula. Cf. Aristoph. Ecclez: 239. 255. 
Ay. 362. Vesp. 891. 1334. Equit. 462. Iph. A. 1392. Hesiod. Op. 
et Di. 94. et vide Elmsleum in Edin. Rev. N. 37. p. 90. ubi plura. 
Dein vulgo ei ré re Dewy Bporeto 7 yew. At permutantur 7 et 2. 
vide Pierson. ad Meerin. p. 254. Deinde ddvros (ios stare fortasse 
poterit, subaudito éoviy ot. Ipse leviter mutavi w in 0 et co. inc: vide 
Eimsl. ad Hippol. 547. et Schefer. Meletem. Crit. Mox vulgo 
péyaka ante gavepa. Delevi vocem interpolatam e v. 1196. péyara 
gavepa: dein illud devrepa etui e & érepa et rysay e ror. Redde 
tov ddvepa devrépa tiarra per Anglicanum holding splendid things 
in a secondary light. Mox vulgo Piov jpap eis vdera 7 eb eyorr’ : 
unde erui que vides. Denique vulgo vépucua S/cas sententia ét metro 
repugnantibus. Ipse mserui re post ryugy causa structure, que ita 
sé habet. det d2 eb Néyorvra Ppordy eboeJeivy éxt ra cad Heépas vixra 
Te Tiiay Te Deods éxPardvra re ew dicas r& re dvopa. Si otinia, que 
vellem et possem, in hanc sententiam profudissem, spissum librum 
et lectori fortasse molestissimum nullo negotio scripsissem. Sed ea 
non hujus esse temporis probe calleo. Non Philosophorum libri sed 
Poetz metra sunt exponenda. Ad Epodum pergo; cujus partem 
ultimam disposui in Classical Journal, N. XIX. p. 36. priorem nunc 
redigere libet. Lege : 
irw dixa pavepos iro 
pbopers Ein pdvev’, ici 
oa Naor 
duapmae 
Tov &beov 
divopov - 
dtxov "Ey ¢ovos 
yovov yryéevip. 
Eidos Aatpev djce in Phen. 1108. unde egregia firmatur conjectura 
Tyrwhitti legentis Nacuar vice daipwy. Quod ad Edjdopos sejunctum, 
eadem fere medicina sanabit v. 1145. lege 7) dakpua virn déper. 
ibid, 1033. et sqq. 
XO. cbdeu Leva pédreor BapBdpors 
obkére yap Seopa tnd O63 rricow. _ 

AV. Oj Bas dvavdpous 5 ayes * bd 

xO. * KA . ad OFBae 

_ Kpdiros €xovow Ov. § 
AD. ctyyvwor’ ay qv oot, wri én’ ekeipyacpévors 

KaKOloe yalpew* viv, yuvatKesy ov Kadoy* 


Vulgo Edy ddopos. Voces sejunxi: 

mox vulgo govevovea. Erui ¢6- 

vev’ teioa. ut icica Eidn apov 

duapraé conveniret cum ddoyavoy 

—parpos éow dépas pebeis in Electr. 

1223. et dovevere— bdoyava— - 
iéuevoe. in Orest. 1294, et 
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XO. everé pot dpdoor rivt pope Ovijoker 
dducos Abdur’ Ep? eEopiewy avijp. 

V. 4. Vulgo 6 dudvusos 6 didvyoos: que verba sunt manifeste inter- 
polatoris defectum resarcire volentis nec tamen capacis. V.6. De- 
formula cvyyvwor av jy dixiin Append. Tro. p. 176. Mox @ in viy 
mutavi: et ddd 7 éxropiewy, que nemo intellexit, in dou’ ev é£- 
opigwr: cf, 228, e& dpovs Onodooua. De “Efopigu et Aropigw vide 
annotata in Classical Journal, N. X1V. p. 305. 

ibid. 1153, et sqq. In his disponendis ad Tro. App. p. 181. pau- 
lisper erravi. Sic lego | . 

"Avayopedowpey Baxxvov 


avayopevowpev Evppopay 


OTP. AVTLOT#. 

ray rod Spdxorros éxyevéra, 3 Kédpeca Baxya cadrXlie- 9 
Os OnAvyeviy orohay Kov atduvoy ébémpak- 

V4 pedscd B ‘is ee / ’ , a) 5 e 
vapOyxa re Beoroviday as cis ydov eis daxpva 
of > 3! ~ \ ES 4 
édaP etfupcoy ratp- Kahos aywy ordgove- 
ov vonynTijpa ay éy aipare xeipa 
ovpbopds éywy" mepisarely réxvov. 


De ceteris mutationibus dixil.c. preterquam de donynrfipa nune 
reposito vice zponyyriipa. LExstat idnynripos Cid. C. 1588. et dpnyn- 
ris in CEd. T. 966. 1260. Ged. C. 502. 

ibid. Post v. 1347. insere carmen ex Helena desumtum, et sic legen- 
dum. . 


AI. "Ton Oépus° ~ —— popuBov re Bap’ EXcooopéva 
ov? py é- KdKXots Evoats aifepia, 
mipwoas év Barduors, Paxyevovoa 7 EGeipa kal 
piiviv 7 éxews peyddas qavvuyxidos Bpopiov Ovos° 
prarpos, @ ya, Ovotas 5 — obdAdpevor 15 
ov oefsicouvca Oeovs. Hpac, v7- 
XO, péya re ddvarrac vePppav ep[pdAXovoa eatvas, 
arohides Te Tapmoikidoe peapae Tov yovoy niyers. 
Kisow Te orepbcioa oyx- 
a vapOnkos ék Xvpou, 10 


Vide quam belle hic cantus cum fabule argumento conveniat. Dix- 
erat Cadmus ’Opyus zpérewy od Geods dpovotebac’ Bporois. Respondet 
Bacchus, quod, cun) sacra neglecta, ut par erat, numinis iram accen- 
dissent, omnem gentem Thebanam Dindymenz stimulis agitaverat. 
Hoc se facturum esse Bacchus in Prologo promiserat: et nune fecit. 
Cf. v. 45. orovdéy dro ‘Qc pl év cbyais 7 ovdamod pyetay exe’ “Oy 
ovveyx’ atro Beds yeyas évdeiEopar Maaiy re OnBalow. Simihter apud 
Homerum IX. A. 93, Apollinis iram Achilles suspicatur esse conceptam, 
quod Deus iro: ebywrijs éxipéugerat }} Exaroufins. Necnon apud So- 
phoclem Ajacis insaniam Chorus ad Dianam refert quod “Hy 0d yavos 
ylkas, dxéprwroy yéou, Hipe, krurév évapwy wWevobeio’ dddpos ey 7° 
Edapnoréacs ; sic enim legi debet v. 176. ad morem Sophocleum qui 
seepe usurpat evploxery non edpicxopae in sensu acquiro. Vide Scheefer. 
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ad Electr. 1061. qui citat ibid. 1305. et Trach. 284. Ipse addo 
Phen, 412. xpiy yasowo’ o’ edpeivy Biov. mox de yavos vikas vide que 
dicturus sum ad Tro. 1172. Hee obiter. Ad nostrum redeo. Quod 
ad Bacchi verba in fabule initio et fine, confer et Veneris et Diane 
verba in Hippolyto: quarum illa dixerat in prologo quod cum: Hip- 
polytus dvafverae Néxrpa cob Waver yapwrv, se futuram ofdddActy rove 
Héya dpovotvras et decxvivae piOwy Troiwvd ddrnYeiay taxa: hee vero 
in epilogo causam mortis Lippolyto exponit, quod Venus reas éuéuo0n 
cwopovorrre & ijyGero et idcirco Kumptéos éx mpopundias “Opyai xaré- 
exnay eis abrov déuas. Chorus vero nihil Veneris ire suspicatus 
insaniam Phedre ad Dianam retulit ob sacra non rite peracta. Idem 
vero mox certior factus canebat melos aliquod in Veneris honorem. 
Dixi canebat: quia v. 1263. et sqq. transponi debent post 1337, Si- 
militer in Bacchis Chorus audita ceelestis ire causa continuo melos 
aliquod in honorem presentis numinis effundunt, Hactenus de ratione 
carminis interponendi. Nunc verba persequor. V. 1, Ald. dy od. 
MS. Steph. ws od. Reposui "Ion Oéus. Dixerat Cadmus Oeods dpuoote- 
Qa: respondet Bacchus per lusum verbi “Ion Oécs. Appellatur jus- 
titia vel poena ton in Suppl. 434. Soph. Ged. T. 810. V. 2. Vulgo 
dova: ipse dedi dpyca collato v. supr. 78. parpds peydAas dpyua—BDept- 
revwv.. V. 5. Vulgo @ wai: dedi ya: cf. 114. mox deest re. V. 9. 
Vice yAdq reposui Adyya: cf. 760. oyyxwrov Bédros. V.10. Ex eis 
tepods erui éx ovpov. cf. 144. Lupias ws AuBdvov karvov—etbwdyn ooya’ 
mevcas €x vapOnxos diooe. V. 11. O4y aut simile quid metrum postu- 
Jat. V.-12. Vulgo kvedéows: mox mavvvyides beds. V.15. Vulgo 
EYAENIN. At Chorus minime debuit sarcasmum proferre in miseros, 
Mox redde ijuacw jaculis. Hesych. “Huaow oroyaopaow. Cf. 1203, 
Ococddwy oroyacpacw. V.16. Ex wtrépBare cchava erui dmepBdr- 
Aovea Neafvas: et Mox pdpae tov ydvoy e pépda ydvoy, quod ad 
niyers, Cf. 1205. Kkdra xopmdgev ypedy Kai déyyoroiwy wv opyava 
xrdobat parny: quod ad deaivas yovoy papa cf. 1172.” Eyapwa révd 
—véov iv. 

Cantus precedens quin loco tandem suo restituatur quis negat? 
Nullo certe modo subsequi debet, ut solet, Helene carmen quod 
exstat in v. 1353. et sqq. sic legendum. 


"Exet & éravo’ ciiarivas Moical & tpuvorcr yopod' 
Geois Spore’ re yévet, xarkod & abday ~Odrov 
Zevs pretiioa- ruprava re Aaérw Supcorevj 
wy orvyious kahArora 7a TE MOWT EK paKdpwY 
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V. 7. Vulgo rept rap8évw. At huc referri debent voces wept madda 
e\acraa quas MSS. teste Musgravio, agnoscunt in y. 1341. leviter 


a In Carmina Epodica, &c. 


mutandas in 7. 7. dddoray. ‘Amat Euripides ddasros de quavis cala- 
mitate dictum. Cf. loca citata in Classical Journal, N. XVII. p. 20 

V.10. Vulgo éadAdfar’ ddadg. Contra’ metrum. V. 14. Vulgo 
more mpGra pacépor, At hee si Jupiter dixisset, intelligi potuisset 
Cereris decus jamjam evanuisse. Reposui igitur rd re mpGr éx paxé~ 
pwv. Eequis non meminit Virgiliani delecti prima virorum: qui Gre- 
cismus est. Afiatim exemplorum dabit Abresch. ad AXschyl. Pers. 
860. Hemsterhus. ad Lucian. T. 1.:p. 147. et ipse addo locum longe 
aptissimum e Bacch. 377. Aaiwova rpérov pacdpwy. V. 15. Vulgo- 
Kirpes: id nascitur ex Intetpolatore qui credidit KéAdurra paxdpey 
non aliam esse Deam quane Venerem. Atqni nihil hic habet mentio ris 
Kurpidos, Res tota agitur de Cerere: que olim dicta fuit Adis teste 
Sephocle in Triptolemo, unde versum adhibuit Hesychius "H\@er 8é 
Adis Gareta mpeaplorn Geérv. hine intelligere possumus sensum verbo- 
rum 7a mpara éx pakdpwy: intelligi quoque potest quo jure Ceres 
nuncupetur Kddd\cora e Diodoro Sie. 111. 58. teste quo Cybele, Dea 
scilicet eadem atque Ceres, perhibetur TO TE KAAAEI ai codpo- 
civn duevéyceww—rpds ras raidias Kal yopetas eipéiyv KYMBAAA ral 
TYMMANA—ird révrwy abriy OPELAN MHTEPA mpooayopev- 
Ojvac: quorum proxima bene quadrant cum carminis Euripidei initio 
‘Opeia— parnp Oeiv— xpdraha dé Ppduia duarpdavoy tévra Kédadov 
dveBod. Quod ad novaim hanc ordinandi rationem spectat, non me 
fugit viros, satis his litteris vix imbutos, esse questuros de violenta 
nimis divisione non tam minus ipsits carminis quam sententiz nexus, 
quem ipsi sibi videntar posse persequi ob illa verba ad finem cantus 
vulgata Poppa povoy niyes: que satis. ad Tlelene ro «ddXos epee 
Beard’ conveniunt. Sed vulgate scripture patronos rogatos velim, 

qua ratione earmina Antithetica sibi respondere possiut, et qui sit 
nexus antistrophe cum stropha preeunti: nexum etenim cum fabule 
argumento nilil moror: quoniam Euripides jam inde ab Aristotelis 
temporibus id vitio verti solet, quod carmina minime ad rem proposi- 
tam pertinentia fabulis inferre consuevit; e contra si quis in meas 
partes accesserit, confitebitur et Stropham et Antistropham esse revera 
ad Epodi leges constitutam: neque negabit quin hee optime quadret 
cum Baccharum arguinento, et-ilia historiolam de Cerere satis con- 
cinne finiat : responsum quoque ad manus habebit,.si quis. forte adver- - 
sarius interroget, unde cantus e Bacchis ad Helenam migraverit, et 
dicet quod in Codice antiquo fortasse Helena Bacchas exceperat, sed 
utraque fabula erat aliqua ‘parte manca; quod lune librum nescio quis 
describere jussus et nihil lacune suspicax duas trageedias uno ductu. 
exaraverat: mox alter librum integriorem adeptus Helenam quidem 
compleverat, sed eam partem, que ad Bacchas pertinebat, detrahere 
oblitus erat: unde evenit, ut, cum Baccharum supplementum alter 
reperisset et in proprium locum inseruisset, novus apographus descri- 
beretur, qui, exhibens utrumque supplementum tam Baecharum 
quam Helene, omne indicium pristine scripture penitus delevit ; 

donee metrorum chiriosa investigatio rem ommem patefecit. Exem- 
plum:similis rei mox conmiprobabo ad Aristophanis Nubes: et citabo 
tantum modo non simile e MSS. Euripideis. Pergo ad illum locum cujus 
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wmientioném patio ante feci. Exstat in Ione. Ibi ne versus iidem 
bis repetantur, deleas necesse est vv. 124, 5, 6. et legas ad Epodorum 
formas redactos 
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Inter hee nihil mutavi preter 7 in 7A)y (cujus vocis relliquie ad- 
huc exstant in raveaiuay altero quod delevi) et ijn in of & of. Hune 
cantum excipiunt Antistrophica que disposita in Append, Tro. p. 143, 
subsequi debet. “Exedds ['. 
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A Monsieur I’Editeur du Classical Journal. 
Paris ce 8 Décembre, 1814. 


Ux des ouvrages les plus importans qu’on ait jamais publiés en 
France, est sans contredit celui qui a pour titre: HisTorRE DE 
LETABLISSEMENT DES CoLoNiEsS GRECcQUES, PAR M. 
Raovut-Rocuetre; 4 forts vol. in 8vo. 

Les deux premiers volumes sont déjaimprimés ; mais l’ouvrage 
ne sera mis en vente que lorsque tous les volumes seront sortis de 
la presse. , ‘ 

La Classe d’Histoire et de Littérature ancienne de l'Institut de 
France avait proposé pour le sujet du prix qu’elle devait adjuger 
en 1813, de rechercher tout ce que les auteurs anciens et les monu- 
mens peuvent nous apprendre sur UIdistoire de Vétablissement des 
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Colonies grecques, tant de celles qui, sorties de quelques villes dela 
Gréce, se sont fixées dans le méme pays, que de celles qui se sont 
établies dans d'autres contrees; dindiquer lépoque et les circon=' 
stances des établissemens de ces colonies; de faire connaitre celles 
qui ont élé renouvelées ou augmentées par de secondes émigrations, 
celles qui ont éié fournies par différentes villes, soit a la méme 
époque, sort dans des temps postérieurs, et enfin les colonies des 
colonzes. 

Les développemens d’une si riche matiére ont produit l’excellent 
ouvrage de Mr. Raoul-Rochette, que la Classe d'Histoire et de_ 
Littérature ancienne a si justement couronné. Loin de chercher 
a l’étendre par des digressions étrangéres, auteur n’a songé qu’a 
se renfermer dans les bornes de son sujet, pour en remplir fidéle- 
ment les conditions. [la eu le loisir de retoucher son utile travail 
et de le rendre plus digne des suffrages de ses illustres juges et du 
public éclairé.. “ J’ai trouvé,” dit-il (Av. prop. pag. vii.), “ dans 
les observations qui m’ont été faites, des moyens plus efficaces 
encore pour améliorer mon travail. Les lumiéres de mes juges * 
ont daigné suppléer, dans plusieurs pomts, a l’msuffisance des mi- 
ennes. La reconnaissance et la justice m’imposent également 
Yobligation de publier ici les noms de ces savans qui mont si utile- 
ment aidé de leurs conseils; ce sont MM. Detarorre pu 
Tuerit, Visconti, CLaviger, et BARBIE DU BocaceE.” 

L/auteur a dédié son ouvrage 4 Messieurs de la Classe d ITis- 
ioire et de Littérature ancienne de U Institut. La modestie qui 
accompagne toujours les vrais talens, et qui est dans un jeune au- 
teur* ce que les fleurs sont au printemps, se fait aussi voir dans 
la dédicace. “ Messieurs,” dit l’'auteur, “ cet ouvrage vous appar- 
tient a plus d’un titre; c’est a vous que jen dois la premiére 
idée. Vous l’avez honoré de vos suffrages, et vos lumiéres m’ont 
encore aidé a le perfectionner; tels sont les motifs qui m’autorisent 
a vous en ofirir Vhommage. Je remplis ala fois mes obligations 
les plus sacrées et mes voeux les plus chers, en vous rendant ce 
témoignage. public de ma reconnaissance et de mon respect. Je 
suis dans ces sentimens, etc.” Ae . 

Nos Jecteurs trouveront sans doute cette épitre parfaite sous tous 
Jes rapports, et digne d'une ame élevée; qu’on la compare aveo 
celles que plusieurs auteurs adressent le plus souvent a des 
hommes riches ou puissans: mon Dieu, quelle difference ! 

Les éditeurs de limportant ouvrage de M. R.-Rochette sont 
MM. Treuttel et Wiirtz. Le prospeetus qu’tls viennent d’en pub- 
lier est bien rédigé; 11 donne une idée générale de tout louvrage. 
Voici la copie exacte de ce prospectus: “‘ Cet ouvrage présente - 
une exposition -compléte et détaillée de toutes les colonies qui, 
$$ 
* Mr, Raoul-Rochette est 4 peine agé de 26 ans. | 
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sorties de la Gréce 4 différentes époques, se sont répandues dans 
les diverses contrées de l’ancien continent. 

“ Afin de mettre dans ses recherches l'ensemble et la perfection 
dont son sujet est susceptible, auteur a cru devoir remonter au 
berceau méme de la nation grecque, examiner |’état de la popula- 
tion de ce pays, et Yorigine de ses premiers habitans, ainsi que 
celle des colonies étrangéres qui vinrent se fixer dans son sein; 
puis, il décrit la marche et les progrés des émigrations qui cou- 
vrirent successivement de leurs nombreuses fondations les cétes de 
Asie mineure et de la Thrace, celles du Pont-Euxin, et les iles 
de la Méditerranée ; qui pénétrérent dans la Gaule et l’Ibérie, 
peuplérent presque entiérement I’Ltalie et la Sicile, et qt, a des 
€poques plus récentes, favorisées par les conquétes d’Alexandre et’ 

es princes macédoniens, se propagérent jusque dans les régions 
les plus éloignées de la haute Asie. 

* Lhistoire de tous ces établissemens remplit un intervalle de 
prés de seize siécles, et l’étendue des pays qu’elle embrasse est, a 
l'exception de quelques provinces, celle du monde connu des 
Anciens. 

“ Elle est dailleurs intimement liée avec Vhistoire générale de la 
Gréce et des autres peuples de Vantiquité, en sorte qu'une connais-_ 
sance approfondie de ces émigrations, si considérables et’ si multi- 
pliées, sert A répandre de grandes lumiéres sur les événemens les 
plus intéressans de leurs annales, et 3 déterminer une foule de’ 
points importans de chronologie et de-géographie. 

“ En traitant cette riche matiére, I’auteur a recueilli tous les 
témoignages originaux des historiens anciens, et dans beaucoup 
W@endroits il a donné aux textes de ces écrivains des interprétations 
plus justes, et trouvé des lecons plus correctes que celles que pré- 
sentent les éditions modernes. En comparant les traditions écrites 
avec les monumens, il est parvenu a établir des vérités nouvelles, 
et a détruire des erreurs accréditées. Des villes, dont lorigine 
était demeurée jusqu’d ce jour incertaine ou imconnue, ont été re- 
stituées a leurs ‘véritables fondateurs; la plupart des dates de ces 
établissemens ont été fixées d’aprés des données plus exactes; et 
examen des causes qui ont produit ces émigrations, a servi a ré- 
soudre plusieurs problémes importans de I’Histoire ancienne. 

“ Louvrage entier se divise en deux parties. La premiere ren- 
ferme Vhistoire de toutes les colonies du peuple Pélasge, que 
Pauteur considére comme indigéne dans la Gréce, et dont il a 
recherché dans les plus grands détails, et 4 travers lobscurité qui 
les enveloppe, les émigrations les plus éloiguées. La seconde 
partie est consacrée aux établissemens des Hellenes, vulgairement 
appelés Grecs, et ne se termine qu’d l’époque de la bataille de 
Chéronée, événement fatal qui _consomma la ruine de la liberté 
publique en Gréce, et prépara Passervissement de ce pays par les 
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Romains. Une exposition rapide des colonies fondées par Alex- 
andre et les rois ses successeurs, dans |’Inde, la Perse, la Syrie, 
et d’autres contrées de Asie, compléte cet immense tableau. Les 
deux divisions principales se subdivisent elles-mémes en Livres, 
auxquels correspondent autant d’epoques fécondes en émigrations ; 
et chactine de ces €migrations remplit 4 son tour un chapitre par- 
tictilier. L/auteur suit constamment ordre chronologique, qui 
seul peut mettre de la clarté dans une matiére aussi vaste; et 
lorsque ce fil qui le guide est interrompu dans Vhistoire, il cherche 
a le renouer, en réunissant tous les moyens que fournissent l’érudi- 
‘tion et la critique. 
“* Au reste, les suffrages que cette Histoire a obtenus en recevant 
le prix proposé par la classe d'Histoire et de Littérature ancienne 
"de V’lnstitut, doivent paraitre suffisans pour inspirer la confiance 
aux amateurs de la littérature. Les circohstatces ont seules em- 
péché depuis plusieurs mois impression de cet ouvrage; et ]’on 
croit rendre service a l’étude de Histoire ancienhe en remplissant 
le veeu exprimé par cette célébre Académie, que cette Histoire 
fat rendue publique.” 


Le célébre Pierre Didot a mis sous presse Les Voyacus 
p’Aui-Bry ev Appassi (le Chevalier Badia, Espagnol) EN 
AFRIQUE ET EN AS1E, | 

Les Voyages d’Ali-Bey el Abbassi en Afrique et en Asie, dont la partie 
historique descriptive va étre publiée, excitent dépuis long-temps la curio- 
sité publique, comme ils ont déja mérité et obtenu Vintérét des premiers 
savants d’Europe. 

_ Ce voyageur, reconnu en Afrique et en Asiecomme fils dw prince Of/uman- 
Bey el Abbassi, a été élevé dans les écoles @’Europe; il réunit assemblage 
des caractéres les plus singuliérs qu’on puisse rencontrer et méme desirer 
pour une entreprise de cette espece, puisque les Musulmans, qui seuls ont 
ja liberté de penétrer dans les lieux défendus 4 tout homme qui n’est pas de 
leur religion, n’ont pas asséz d’instruction et de philosophie pour trans- 
mettre des descriptions exactes; et que les Chrétiens, qui possedent les con- 
noissances nécessaires, n’ont pu, jusqu’a cette époque, vaincre l’opposition 
des Orientaux. 

| Ali-Bey, professant l’Islamisme, eut entiere liberté de pénétrer par-tout, 
et de tout observer: philosophe par caractere, instruit dans les écoles d’Eu- 
rope, il eut tous les moyens de décrire exactement, de transmettre ses ob- 
servations, et les sentiments que la nouveauté des objets devoit produire 
dans Vhomme élevé eh Europe dés lage le plus tendre. L’histoire des voy- 
ages de cet homme remarquable va bientOt paroitre; elle est écrite par ce 
méme voyageur; et nous sommes persuddés quelle sera accueillie comme 
doit l’étre une production aussi intéressante. 

On verra bien le ‘grand intérét que doit produire cet ouvrage, qu’on a 
taché de rendre plus agréable aux lecteurs en convertissant en poids, mes- 
ures, et monnoies de France, les poids, mesures, ct monndies étrangéres, 
dont lauteur fait mention, et en rapportant au méridien de Vobservatoire de 
Paris ses observations astronomiques, comme aussi en écrivant en ortho- 
graphe francaise tous les mots arabes, afin qu’on puisse, autant que pos- 
sible, les lire de la maniere dont ils sont pronencés par les paturels. | 

C’est a Vimprimerie de M. P. Drvor z’atne que se fait l’édition des Voy- 
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azes d’ Ali-Bey; en faut-il davantage pour faire Véloge de la partie typogra- 
phique? M. Anam, graveur, est chargé de toute la partie relative 4 son 
art; le bel atlas du Voyage de Lord Valentia, et quelques autres productions 
classiques de cet artiste, sont les meilleurs garants de la perfection qu’on 
peut attendre sous ce rapport, : 


s ~~ 


Quant a la rédaction, nous nous sommes strictement conformés aux 
récits de l’auteur, et ne nous sommes permis que des corrections légéres, 
Nous n’avons pas voulu énerver le style, et, comme dans la plupart des 
ouvrages de ce genre, ajouter des descriptions qui font des récits des voya- 
geurs autant de romans: cest Ali-Bey qui parle, c’est sa maniere de voir, 
de sentir, d’examiner; c’est au public a le juger. 

M. Pierre Didot a publié avant-hier l’ouvrage dont voici le 
tite: YADJNADATTA-BapHa, ou La mort. de Yadjnadatta, épi- 
sode extrait et traduit du Ramayana, poéme épique Sanskrit; 
par A. L. Chézy, chevalier de la légion d@’honneur, etc. brochure 
de 48 pages, in 8vo. M,. Chézy est un des plus savans Orienta- 
listes de France. Il est un des premiers employés a la Biblio- 
théque Royale pour les Manuserits Orientaux, et il se distingue 
particulicrement par son affabilité et sa complaisance envers tout 
le monde. 11 s’occupe depuis long-temps de la traduction d'un 
grand ouvrage Sanskrit accompagné du texte et de notes. On 
espére qu'il ne tardera pas a le donner au public. 

M. Feuillet, Bibliothécaire-Adjoint de I’fnstitut, savant plein 
d’esprit et de gofit, vient de terminer son élégante traduction des 
dntiquités d Athenes par Stuart. Cette traduction est accom- 
pagnée de notes fort intéressantes. Mr. Landon, peintre dis- 
tingué, éditeur de ce bel ouvrage, n’a rien négligé pour le rendre 
digne de la célébre cité, qui jadis était protégée par Minerve! 
_ dua derniére livraison est déja sous presse. 

On publiera incessamment la troisisme livraison du grand et 
magnifique ouvrage, intitulé: Description de l’ Lgypte, ou Re- 
cuett des Observations et des Recherches qui ont été faites en 
Hgypte pendant l Kaxpédition de l Armée Francaise. On doit Ven- 
treprise de cet ouvrage extraordinaire 4 la munificence de M. 
Napoleon, ci-devant Empereur des Francais. S. M. Louis 
XVlli, en remontant sur le tréne de ses ancétres, a bien voulu 
ordonner la continuation de ce superbe ouvrage qui fait le plus 
grand honneur au génie de la nation Frangaise. Le Prospectus 
suivant donnera aux lecteurs du Classical Journal une juste idée 
de cetie grande entreprise. 


DESCRIPTION DE LEGYPTE, 
Ou Recueil des Observations et des Recherches qui ont été faites en 
Lgypte pendant U Expédition de l Armée Francaise. 
Lkcyrre a été l'objet de plusieurs descriptions et d'un grand nombre 


douvrages: cependant l’on n’avait pu s’en procurer, jusqu’a ces derniers 
temps, une connoissance exacte et compléte. I] falloit un evenement extra- 
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ordinaire, une circonstance aussi favorable que la présence d’une armée*vie~ 
torieuse, pour donner aux observateurs les moyens d’étudier l’Egypte avec 
le soin qu’elle mérite. Ce pays, que visitérent les plus illustres philosophes 
de l'antiquité, fut Ja source ot Jes Grecs puisérent les principes des lois, des 
arts et des sciences. Mais sous les Grecs, et méme sous les Romains, ik 
n’étoit pas encore permis a des étrangers de pénétrer dans l’intérieur des 
temples. Abandonnés successivement par l’effet des révolutions politiques 
et religieuses, ces monumens n’en €toient pas devenus plus accessibles aux 
voyageurs Européens, sur-tout depuis l’établissement de la religion Maho- 
métane. 

Décrire, dessiner et mesurer les anciens édifices dont l’Egypte est pour 
ainsi dire couverte; observer et réunir toutes les ‘productions naturelles ; 
former une carte exacte et détaillée du pays; recueillir et transporter en 
Europe des fragmens antiques; étudier le sol, le climat et la géographie 
physique ; enfin rassembler tous les résultats qui intéressent l’histoire de la 
société, celle des sciences et celle des arts: une telle entreprise exigeoit le 
concours d’un grand nombre d’observateurs, tous animés des mémes vues. 
L’ouvrage qu’on publie est le fruit commun de leurs travaux. 

Cet ouvrage est principalement destiné a faire connoitre les faits relatifs a 
Pétat physique de i’Egypte, et ceux qui concervent l’histoire civile, la 
géographie, Jes sciences et les arts. On y trouvera, 1°. les temples, les 
palais, les tombeaux, tous les anciens monumens de l’Egypte, mesurés avec 
précision ; une suite de vues pittoresques représentant les monumens dans 
leur état actuel; des plans topcgraphiques de tous les sites des anciennes 
villes; enfin une collection de manuscrits Egyptiens, de monumens d’astro- 
nomie, de peintures qui retracent les scénes de Ja vie civile, de sculptures 
historiques et de bas-reliefs chargés d’hiéroglyphes ; 

20, Les principaux édifices modernes, et tout ce qu'il y a d’important a 
savoir sur l'état actuel de l’Egypte; 

3°. La description de toutes les espéces d’animaux, de végétaux ou de 
sminéraux inconnues ou imparfaitement décrites. 

L’ouvrage est donc divisé en trois parties; savoir, ANTIQUITES, Erar 

MODERNE, HISTOIRE NATURELLE. La conquéte de l’Egypte par les Arabes 
est l’€poque qui sépare ici l’antiquité de l’etat moderne. 
_ Les Antiquités fournissent quatre cent vingt-trois planches, distribuées en 
cing volumes ; l’Etat moderne, cent soixante-dix planches, en deux volumes ; 
VHistoire naturelle, deux cent cinquante planches, en deux volumes. Le 
nombre total des planches est de huit cent quarante-trois, non compris 
VAtlas géographique en cinquante feuilles, qui forme une section séparée. 
Huit cents de ces planches sont déja gravées. 

Le format ordinaire des planches est grand atlas, et la hauteur du papier 
est de 70 centimétres et demi sur une largeur de 54 centimétres [26 pouces 
sur 20]; le format double a 108 centimetres de longueur [40 pouces], et le 
plus grand format en a 135 [50 pouces]}. Ces trois formats étant de méme 
hauteur, n’en composent- qu'un seul, quand les gravures sont ployées, 
Quelques autres planches ont 114 centimétres sur 81 [42 pouces sur 30]. 
L’ouvrage renferme cent planches au-dessus du format ordinaire, 

Le terte se compose, 10. d'une Préface historique et de l’Explication des 
planches, formant un dixiéme volume du méme format que !es gravures; 

20, De plusieurs volumes de Descriptions d’antiquités et de Mémoires, 
distribués en trois parties, comme les planches. Ces volumes sont de 
format in-folio moyen. ; 

L’ouvrage se publie en trois livraisons, dont chacune renferme plusieurs 
vole de planches et de mémoires d’ Antiguités, dV’ Etat moderne et d’ Histoire 
naturelle. | 
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PREMIERE LIVRAISON. 


La premiére livraison, qui a paru en 1810, comprend cent soixante-dix 
planches; savoir, 10. le premier volume d’Antiquités, composé de quatre- 
Vingt-dix-sept planches, qui représentent les monumens de Phi/e, de Syéne, 
W Eléphantine, W’Ombos, d’ Edfot, V Elethyia, v Esné, d’Erment, et toutes les 
Tuines situées depuis I’ile de Phil jusqu’a Thebes, avec cing autres planches 
formant la collection des monumens astronomiques ; 

2°. Un demi-volume d’Kéat moderne, composé de trente-sept planches: 
sujets choisis dans la haute et basse Egypte et dans la ville du Kaire, ou dans 
les collections d’arts et métiers, de costumes et @inscriptions Arabes; 

3o. Un quart de volume d'Histoire naturelle, composé de trente-une 
planches: oiseaux d’Egypte, poissons du Nil, botanique et minéralogie. Cette 
livraison renferme dix-neuf planches au-dessus du format ordinaire, et seize 
planches en couleur, au nombre desquelles est la vue coloriée du grand temple 
de Phile. 

Le texte de Ja premiére livraison comprend, 10. un volume contenant la 
Préface historique, V' Avertissement, et |"Explication des planches d’antiquités; 

20, Ces Descriptions des monumens ci-dessus désignés, avec des Mémoires 
sur Vantiquité, sur |’état moderne et sur V’histoire naturelle. Ces Descrip- 
tions et Mémoires forment le commencement des quatre premiers volumes 
du texte in-folio. Le texte de la premitre livraison comprend en totalité 
douze cent quatre-vingts pages. 


DEUXIEME LIVRAISON. 


La deuxiéme livraison, publiée en 1813, comprend, 10. le deuxiéme et le 
troisiéme volumes des planches d’Antiguites, uniquement consacrés a repré- 
senter les monumens de la ville de Thébes, et contenant les peintures des 
tombeaux des rois, avec la collection des manuscrits sur papyrus, découverts 
dans les catacombes de cette ancienne capitale de l’Egypte; en tout, cent 
soixante-une planches ; 

20, Soixante planches d’Etat moderne, relatives au Kaire et & la basse 
Egypte, ou tirées des collections d’arts et métiers, de costumes, de meubles 
et d'instrumens Arabes; : 

3, Cinquante-une planches d’ Histoire naturelle, représentant les mam- 
miféres, les reptiles, la suite des plantes et des MINEraux 5 

4o. Le frontispice gravé. 

Total des planches de la deuxiéme livraison, deux cent soixante-treize, 
dont cinquante-neuf de format extraordinaire, et trente-une planches en 
couleur. ; / 

Le texte de la deuxiéme livraison renferme ’Explication des planches, la 
suite des premiers volumes des Descriptions et Mémoires d’Antiquités et 
d’Etat moderne, et le commencement du volume second, tant de Etat 
moderne que de !’Histoire naturelle, comprenant en tout environ treize cents 
pages d’impression, 

TROISIEME LIVRAISON. 


La troisiéme livraison renfermera quatre cents planches; savoir, 10. le 
7 Seishin volume des ~planches d’Antiguités, contenant les monumens de 
enderah, d’ Abydus, d’ Anteopolis, dW’ Hermopolis magna, a’ Antinoé, du Fayoum, 
avec les grottes et les autres antiquités de |’ Heptanomide ; et le cinquiéme et 
dernier volume, comprenant les Pyramides, les antiquités de Memphis, 
d’ Héliopolis et de toutes les villes anciennes de la basse Egypte, avec les col- 


lections d’inscriptions, médailles, statues, vases, et autres antiques trouvés 
en divers lieux de l’/Egypte; 
20. Un volume de planches relatives 3 Etat moderne: sujets pris dans 


la haute et basse Egypte, avec le reste des collections d’arts et métiers, 
eostumes, &c,; 
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30. Un volume et un quart de planches d’ Histoire naturelle ; enfin le reste 
des Descriptions et des Mémoires, avec l’Explication des planches. 

On espére que cette derniere livraison pourra paroitre en 1815. I] ne 
reste plus que quarante planches 4 livrer a la gravure. 

Tous les exemplaires de l’ouvrage, soit sur papier fin, soit sur papier velin, 
sont satinés. On livre les planches en feuilles, dans des enveloppes carton- 
nées, et le texte zn-folio, broche. 

C’est dans les manufactures de M. Desgranges jeune, fabricant 4 Arches, 
pres d’Epinal, qu’ont été confectionnés tous les papiers employés a Vimpres- 
sion de louvrage, et pour la préparation desquels il a fallu des formes ex- 
traordinaires. Les planches sont imprimées par MM. Langlois, Ramboz, 
Rémond, Richomme et Sampier d’Aréna. Le texte sort des presses du 
Gouvernement. 


9 Volumes, 843 planches, Prix du Papier fin 3600 f. pap. velin 5400 f. 





NOTICE OF 


Gymnasium, svoe Symbola Critica, by the Rev. A, 
CromsBiz, LL.D. London, 1812. 2 Vols. 8v0. 


=a i 


WE are sorry that we have so long neglected to notice 
a work of such great merit, as that now under considera- 
tion. Its writer states it to be his principal aim “ to facilitate the 
attainment of a correct Latin prose style, so far as it is acquirable 
by us moderns,” and says that “im the execution of his work he 
has endeavoured to accommodate his observations, as far as possi- 
ble to the capacity of the junior scholar, for whom chiefly this 
work isintended.” But we beg leave toremark, that the more ad- 
vanced scholar cannot fail of finding in this Work much and various 
information. Dr. Crombie seems to have spared no pains to form 
the most correct opinion on every controverted point which he at- 
tempts to discuss, and he endeavours to look at the nice questions 
of syntax and grammar with philosophical precision. In the ex- 
planation of synonyms he is particularly successful, and the stu- 
dent will find that he has not merely noticed the errors of Dumes- 
nil, Dr. Hill, and other writers in this department of literature, 
but offered interpretations far more conformable to the genius of 
the language, the practice of the purest writers, and the opinions of 
the most intelligent and the most accurate critics. In some few 
instances we cannot bring ourselves to think with Dr. Crombie, 
and we shall proceed to lay before our: readers the reasons, which 
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induce us to differ from authority so respectable, and leave them to 


decide between us. ‘ 
The first passage, which we shall produce from this Work, is 
-one of considerable importance on more accounts than one. 


Quin followed by a Negative. 


Cicero says in one passage: ‘ Habet enim ille tanquam hiatus concursu 
vocalium molle quiddam, et quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam de re 
hominis, magis quam de verbis, laborantis.’ Cic. Orat. In another place: 
“Nam, ut in legendo oculus, sic animus in dicendo, prospiciet, quid sequa- 
tur; nec extremorum verborum cum insequentibus primis concursus, aut 
hiulcas voces, efficiat, aut asperas. Quamvis enim suaves gravesque sen- 
tentiz, tamen, si incondité positis verbis efferuntur, offendent aures, qua~ 
rum est judicium subtilissimum, Quod quidem Latina lingua sic observat, 
nemo ut tam rusticus sit, quin vocales nolit conjungere.’ Ib. In the former 
passage, he asserts, that there is a degree of softness in the concurrence of 
voweis, and that, though it betrays negligence in the author, it is a negli- 
gence by no means offensive. In the latter, he observes, that no man is 
so rustic as not to be averse to the conjunction of vowels. On this ground, 
Scheller charges him with inconsistency. Ernesti, indeed, reads qui for guin, 
in the latter passage, which reverses its meaning. This lection reconciles 
the passage with the preceding observation of Cicero, respecting the soft. 
ness of concurrent vowels, and also with an observation, which immediately 
follows : ¢ Sed Greci viderint; nobis, ne si cupiamus quidem, distrahere 
vocales conceditur.’ 

The reading given by this excellent critic, in which he has followed Al- 
dus and Junta, reconciles the orator with himself, and on this ground we 
prefer it. Victorius, he observes, defends quin nolit, but produces examples 
foreign to the question, not one of them containing quin with a negative. 
If by this remark we are to tinderstand, that quin is never fullowed by a ne- 
gative, we apprehend the observation to be incorrect. Non dubium est,” 
says Simo, “ quin uxorem nolit filius.” Ter, And. i.2,1. “ Non quod du- 
bitarem, quin nihil jure esset actum.” Cic. But we believe, there is no ex- 
ample of guin followed by a negative, when quin is used for gui non, the sub- 
ject in the antecedent, and that in the relative clause being identical, as in 
the passage before us, where Nemo est quin is equivalent to quisque. 

May not Cicero here refer to the practice, completely antiquated in his 
time, of separating a final from an initial vowel by the letter d? Thus we 
have in Plautus, ‘ Nec nobis preter med alius.” Amph.i. 1, 244. ‘ Per Jo- 
vem juro med esse.’ Amph. 1. 2. 279. ‘Abs ted accipiat.’ Asin. iv. 1, 27. 
‘ Vacuum esse istac ted etate iis decebat noxiis.’ Merc. v. 4, 23. If this 
conjecture be admitted, the lection of Ernesti must be deemed the correct 
reading ; and Cicero’s meaning will be, ‘ There is no person now so bar- 
barous, as to be unwilling to jéin vowels.’ Vol. 1. p. liv. 


The second example of guin followed by a negative produced. 
by Dr. Crombie from Cicero, is taken from the Oration Pro 
Domo ad Pontifices, c. 26. and is therefore very questionable 
authority. But Dr. Crombie might have found another instance 
in Cicero ad Attic. V.11. Non enim dubitabat Zeno, quin ab 
Areopagitis invito Memmio impetrari non posset. 


NO, XX. CL Jt. VOL. Xx. 235 
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Ltymology of adulari. 


We are greatly disposed to question Dr. Crombie’s correctness in 
deriving adulari &@20 rod CodAov. ‘ Adulari and assentari denote 
‘to flatter ;’ but the former (a 8ovA0c) denotes ‘ servile flattery,’ the 
latter (ex ad et sentire,) implies that species of flattery, which 
consists in professing ‘ to concur in the opinions’ of another.” Vol. 
1. p. Ixxvi. We believe that Valla first hazarded that conjecture. 
For our own parts we reject every etymology of the word, which 
does not refer to dogs; for it is plain that it is properly applied to 
dogs. “ Adulatio est blandimentum proprie canum, quod et ad 
homines tractum consuetudine est. M. Tullins De Nat. Deor. 
[Il. 63.] Cunum vero tam fida custodia, tamgue amans domino- 
rum adulatio. {dem de Ojfic. Lib. 1. Lucret. | 


[V.1072.] Longe alio pacto ganniiu vocis adulant. 


Acc. Prometh. Sublime advolans Pennata cauda nostrum 
adulat sanguinem.” Nonius Marcellus. | (Vide Gothofred: Auc- 
tores Lingue Lat. in unum redacti corpus, Ed. 1622. p. 49. 55.) 
The verse, which Nonius attributes to Accius, occurs in Cicero: 
“ Vetus poeta ap. Cic. T'usc. Il. c. 10. de Prometheo ab aquila la- 
cerato, vertit autem hos versus ex A4schylo, neque audiendus est 
Nonius, qui cap. [.n. 57. Accio tribuit.” Forcellinus sub adulo. 
Columella L. Vil. c. 12. applies the word to dogs, Canes mi- 
tissime furem quogue adulant (alitleg. adulantur). Now three de- 
rivations of the word as properly applied to dogs have been given 
by learned men. 1. “ Adulari compositum ex accedendo et adlu- 
dendo.” Sextus Pompeius Festus (p. 246. in Auctt. L. L.). 
<« Festus docet,” says Forcellinus, “hoc verbum factum esse per 
metaphesin ab ad/udo ; nam canes adulantes accedunt, et alludunt 
dominis.” Scaliger, im the notes upon Festus, seems to assent to 
this etymology. 2. Dionysius Gothodredus, in a note on the same 
passage of Festus, proposes another derivation, “ fortasse dé 
T¥s cdeds, a cauda, qua mota canes accedendo blandiuntur.” ‘This 
opinion accords with what Adrianus 'Turnebus says on the verse 
attributed by Nonius to Accius. “ Audivi qui adulare per dimi- 
nutionem pro adorare dictum crederet, et interpretaretur sangui- 
nem expetit, eique caude motu blanditur : non deest, qui ambit 
exponat. Ego tamen aliter interpretor ; cum enim blandimentum 
caudé adulatio sit, et avolans aquila soleret tractu caude sanguino- 
lenta Promethei vulnera perstringere, cruorisque aliquid detergere ; 
eleganter et venuste tactum caude attingentis, et tanquam palpantis 
sanguinem, adulationem esse appellatum censeo, quod adulari 


propné caude sit.” A. Turnebi Adversaria, Lib. Il.c. 9. 37. 
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3. M. Martinius in the Lex. philolog. proposes a third etymology, 
judiciously keeping in view the proper application of the word to 
dogs. “ Malim ab aula significante odlam, ut adulor sit, quasi 
sector aulam, i.e. ollam, more cunum iis cauda blandientium, a 
quibus catillones esse sinuntur.” Of these three derivations we 
prefer the last for this reason, because in the most ancient MSS. 
the orthography is adolari. Gloss Philoxeni, Adolat. xorzxedes, 
Adolabilis occurs in Ennius ap. Nonium (sub voce propitiabilis ) 
for adulabilis. Even in the passage of Festus cited above, the 
MSS. read udolari for, adulari, and of this circumstance Dacier 
has availed himself to give the same etymology, as that which M. 
Martinius gives, losing sight, however, of its proper application to 
dogs: “ Monet Dacerius in MSS. legi adofari pro adollari, ut 
sit quasi ad ollam ire, ollam sectari, quod parasitis solenne.” From 
dogs the word was transferred to parasites. We may here remark 
that the reading of ado/lari in the passage of Festus is manifestly 
wrong ; for Festus could scarcely have ventured to derive adolari, 
from “ accedendo et adludendo.” G. [. Vossius in the Etymolog, 
IL. L. records this derivation, <* Aliqui putant veteres o/are dixisse 
pro colere, indeque factum adolari, et postea adulari,” But this 
derivation we reject as irreconcileable with the proper classical ap- 
plication of the word to dogs; and for the same reason we reject 
another derivation from aula, “quod in aula siat adulatores.” 
Dr. Crombie can however plead for his derivation the authority of 
Cesar Scaliger in Aristot. Hist. Animal. L. I. c. 3. “ Prapositio a 
prefigitur, quia assentatio est a servis, similiterque in ebur prefigi- 
tur e, quia est e barro. 


Dumesnil’s Etymology of occulte. 


In Vol. 1. p. 7. Dr. Crombie notices a curious mistake made 
by the translator of Dumesnil’s Latin Synonyms. Dumesnil says, 
“ occulté quasi ab oculo,” ‘ without being seen,’ 

The translator perceiving, it is presumed, the absurdity of this suppo- 
sition, and believing it perhaps to be a typographical error, represents Du- 
mesnil as saying, “‘ quasiab occulo.” But, when he hazarded this alteration, 
it evidently did not occur to him, that there is a palpable impropriety in say- 
ing occultus quasi ab occulo, both being parts of the same verb, and therefore the 
same impropriety in saying ‘ occulte quasi ab occulo.’ No etymologist would 
say amatus quasi ab amo. It must also have escaped his recollection, that 
Dumesnil expressly derives occulo, however erroneously, from ocudus. In 
distinguishing abdere and occulere (Art. 4,) he says, Occulere (d’oculus) ne 
pus laisser a la vue. 


| Inprimis, not Imprimis. 
In page 36. Dr. C. quotes Virgil. Ain. I. 307. 


“ Imprimis regina quietum 
“ Accipit in Teucros animum, mentemque benignam.” 
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Perhaps this is an error of the press for in primis. “ In primis 
divisé, ut cum primis, nec bene inprimis. Est enim in precipuis, 
seu inter primos et principes: id quod si observatur, minus confun- 
duntur inter se, que idem significare quidem videntur, non autem 
plane significant, in primis, presertim, precipue, maxime.” Nol- 
tenii Lexicon Antiburbarum. Cellarius properly says, ‘* Dis- 
cernitur etiam ita a secunda persona verbi ymprimis ab imprimo.” 


Absolute Case. Mr. J. Jones’s opinion examined. 


In page 46. Dr. C. has presented us with some excellent obser- 
vations on the term adsolute as applied to case, and has justly ar- 
raigned the propriety of Mr. Jones’s dissatisfaction with that term. 
We should do an act of injustice to Dr. C. if we attempted to 
abridge his note. 

Absolute is opposed to relative. An absolute mode in logic is that which 
belongs to.its subject, without any reference to any other being; and a case 
is called absolute which has no syntactical relation to any other word in the 
‘sentence. The term, therefore, though confined to an independent substan= 
tive with a participle, is, in truth, applicable to any noun or verb having no 
grammatical connection with any other part of the sentence, and under the 
government of a word not expressed, but understood. For it is to be care~ 
fully observed, that though the word be, in one respect, absolute and inde- 
pendent, because it bears no syntactical relation to any other word in the 
sentence, it isnot, therefore, to be inferred that the word is under no go- 
vernmeént whatever. Thus, when we say, Die quarto domum rediit, die is 
governed by a understood. Multo labore peregit, that is, cum labore. So 
jikewise in respect to the ablative absolute. It is, in fact, governed by 
some preposition understood, as ab, in, sub; and, in some cases, we find the 
preposition expressed. Sanetius, therefore, objects to the term absolute, as 
inapplicable. 

Mr. Jones, in his Latin Grammar, reduces the ablative absolute under 
the general rule, by which the cause is expressed in the ablative. ‘ Gram- 
-marians,’ he observes, ‘ call this form the absolute case—a term which cone 
veys no meaning, or an erroneous meaning ; for, so far from being absolute 
or independent of the rest of the sentence, the clause is so connected with 
what goes before, or what comes after, as a cause is with its effect. And 
the reason why itis put in the ablative is, that the ablative is the case, 
which expresses the cause or medium by which an effect is produced,’ 
_Jones’s Latin Grammar. 

When the term absolute or independent ts applied to the ablative case, 
with a participle joined to it, the term is used, not in a logical, but a gram- 
matical sense; and the meaning is, not that the idea or sentiment has no 
relation to the context, but that the word has no syntactical connection, 
either by concord or government, with any other clause of the sentence. And 
it is of importance here to observe, that ideas may be logically connected, 
when their signs have no grammatical relation whatever. From a logical 
connection, therefore, a grammatical dependence or relation by no means 
follows as a necessary consequence. But let us enquire whether it be true, 
as the author assumes, that the idea itself is logically reducible under the 
notion of Cause. When Eutropius says, ‘Quo (Ser. Tullio) regnante, Bal- 
thasar imperabat Chaldeis,’ are we to understand, that the Quo regnante 
was either directly or indirectly the cause of the fact stated in the succeed- 
ing member of the sentence? Are we to understand, that Belshazzar 
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reigned at Babylon, because Servius reigned at Rome? or when Livy says, 
* Anco regnante, Lucumo Romanvcommigravit,’ is it to be understood, that 
the reign of Ancus was, in any sense whatever, the cause of Lucumo’s re- 
moval, or the medium by which it was effected? Or, if we say, ‘ Cicerone 
hec verba faciente, Catilina curiam ingressus est,’ are we conceived to siy- 
nify, that Cicero’s words were the cause of Catiline’s entrance? When 
Livy says, ‘ Direptis bonis regum, damnati sunt proditores,’ ii. 5. does he 
mean to inform us, that the plunder of the king’s property was the cause of 
the traitors’ condemnation? I candidly own myself totally ignorant, what 
is the relation between cause and effect, if any such idea is conveyed in any 
of the passages, which have been now adduced. In the three first is ex- 
pressed the contemporaneity of two events, and in the last the priority of 
one event to another; but no other relation whatever is predicated. The 
resolution of the ablative with its participle, by cum, dum, and postquam, ap- 
pears incontrovertibly to evince, that its general office cannot possibly be to 
express the cause, though this may occasionally and inferentially be de- 
noted by it. When it is resolved by dum, the noun is under the govern- 
ment of in understood, and the expression denotes the relation of contempo- 
raneity. As Ko ita loquente, frater ingressus est, that is, In eo. When it is 
resolvable by Postguam, the noun is governed by a or ab understood, and the 
expression denotes the relation of priority, as ‘‘ After he had taken the 
city, he returned home.” Urbe capta domum rediit, that. is, Ab urbe capta, 
equivalent to Post urbem captam, ab frequently having the meaning of 
post. Vol. 1, p.46. 


Sodalis, ‘a member of a corporate body,’ or ‘ a college.’ 
Pp ¥ g 


In page 80. Dr. C. says: “ Gifanius observes that sodules fre- 
quently denotes members of the same college ; the propriety, how- 
ever, of this usage has been questioned by one or two eminent 
critics : see Nolt. Lex. Ant. Pitisc. Lex. Ant. Rom. Guther. 1.3. de 
Vet. Jur. Pont.” We presume that Dr. C. refers to the following 
passage in Noltenius, p. 384. ed. 1780. “ Soda/is etiam mnterdum 
ponitur cod/eoa, quamquam improprie, ut vult Gutherius, L. FE. c. 
3. de Vet. Jure Pontif. Ita sodales Titit, sodales Augustales cet. 
Sacerdotes ejusdem collegii dicti, de quibus Marcellus Donatus ad 
Annal. Taciti, L. 1. c. 54.” The words of Gifanius occur in the 
Obss. in Ling. Lat. and are these : “ Sodales, qui ejusdem collegii 
sunt, quam Greci éraigey vocant. Vide |. ult. D. de Colleg. 
Cicer. in Bruto. c. 45. Qui tamen summa nobilitate hominem 
cet. Pro Plancio, c.19. Ego Planctum et ipsum gratiosum esse 
dico, et habuisse in petitione multos cupidos sui et gratiosos, quos 
tu st sodales [Respicit ad sodalitia vetita. M. Gesner.] vocas, 
amicitiam non inquinas.” Let us now cite the words of Guthe- 
rius, to which an appeal has been made. “ Collegium tres faciunt, 
sacerdotum est cuvapyia, sodalitas érasgia2, in quo lapsus est vir 
doctissimus, cujus ingenium illustre altioribus juris omniumque 
literarum studiis, mihi facilius est in aliis mirari, quam laudare, 
Cujacius Obss. L. VIL. c, 30. Error ex Martiani male dispuncta 
lectione, ex qua collegia sodalitiaexcogitavit. Legendum ap. 
Martianum |. 1. D. de Colleg. et Corp. illicit... Prasedibus pre- 
ceplum ne patiantur esse codlegia, atque hic adhibenda distinctio 
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est, Collegia, sodalitia, neve milites. collegia in castris habeant. 
Scio sodales dici, quiejusdem sunt collesii, sed ip proprie. Nam 
ercsigics sodalitium est. Et male interpres Dionis, Lib. 48. &%s 
Tov Erasgixod vertit une ex collegio, cum debuerit unt ex sodadibus. 
Sodales enim sunt consortes ejusdem officii vel societatis, dicti, quod 
una sederent. Ut ut sit, Collegia sodalitia vix Latine eilend dixerit, 
sed Cullegia Shatin” Paulus Diaconus, however, seems to 
sanction the propriety of Gifanius’s remark. ‘“ Sodales dicti, quod 
una sederent, et essent, vel quod ex suo dapibus vesci soliti sint, 
vel quod inter se invicem suaderent, quod utile esset,” and Festus 
says the same: see Gothofredi 4uctt. L. L.p.438 44. M. Ges- 
ner (Tes. L. L.) entertains an opinion quite at variance with the 
opinion of Gutherus, Noitenius, and Dr. Crombie: “ Sodales 
sunt Cinguit Caius Jurecons. in |. ult. D. de Collegiis et. Corpori- 
bus) qui sunt ejusdem collegi: In primis sacer dolum et epulonum, 
quorum ofjicium ain iemplis epulart. ‘Vac. Ann. 1. 54, Idem 
annus novas ce@rimonias accepit, addito sodalium Augustaltum 
sacerdotro, ut quondam T. Tatius retinendis Subinornm sa- 
cris sodales "Tatios instituerat: vid. Marc. Donat. adh.”  Forcel- 
linus also quotes Caius. ‘The passages already produced are suffi- 
cient to prove that Gutherius and Noltenius are mistaken. The 
fact is, though we have never seen the point properly, discussed by 
apy writer, that sodadis means either a tab/e-companton, or amem- 
ber of any colleze or corp: oration, or communtiy governed by par- 
ticular laws, or under certain regulations, a person belonging to a 
party formed either for the good of themselves or for the advan- 
tage of the public, or for the benefit of any single individual. This 
detimition will apply to every passage, which can be produced, 
We shail now proceed to support it by examples, after —premising 
that it agrees with the words of Paulus Diaconus and Festus as 
quoted above, * Soda/es dictimquod inter se invicem suaderent, 
‘quod utile esset,” which alludes to the public bodies or corpora- 
tions at Rome, and in general to all persons confederated together 
for their mutual advantage. An Inscription in Gruter, p. 648. n. 
2. has these words, Lanarii Pectenarit sodales posuere, from 
which passage we learn that the members of the corpora artificum 
designated themselves by the title of danari, pectinarti sodales cet. 
in their public acts. Old Cato says De Senece c. 13. ‘€ Primum 
habui semper sodales. Sodalitutes autem, me questore, consti- 
tute sunt, sacris Ideis Magna Matris acceptis: epulabar_igitur 
cum sodalibus omnino modicé.” Here sodalitas denotes ‘ a club,” 
a party of men assembled at fixed times for convivial purposes and 
under certain regulations: this is apparent from the words sodali- 
tates constitute jee Forcellinus, after having quoted the pas- 
sage of Cicero, adds: ‘ Que, ut fit, im malum degeneravere, dum 
per. occasionem sodalitatis illicita: coitiones existere, et prava con- 
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silia vel inremp., vel in privatos agitari coepta sunt; corruptiones 
judiciorum, emtionés suffragiorum largitionibus per ambitum fac- 
tis, conspirationes in patriam, molitiones rerum novarum. Cic. Qu. 
fr. Le fl. Ep. 3. a med. *Senatusconsultum factum est, ut 
sodalitates decuriatique discederent, lexque de tis ferretur, ut, qui 
non discessissent, ea poena, que est de vi, tenereutur.’”” Hence the 
word sodalitium is used by Pliny, L. 36. c. 14. for “ coitio,” or 
*“ conspiratio factiosa,” “ Unde illi Martanis sodalitits rapinarum 
provincialium sinus?” Pliny, L. X. Ep. 97. and ‘Vrajan ad Plin. 
ibid. Ep. 43. use heteria to express sodalitium. Hence came the 
phrase jus sodalitium, which is used by Ovid, Trist. LV. 10. 46. 
Jure sodatitit qui mihi junctus erat. 

“ Justin. L. XX. c. 5. § Sed trecenti ex juvenibus, cum sodalici 
jure sacramento quodam next separatam a ceteris civibus vitam 
exercerent, quasi coetum clandestine conjurationis haberent, civi-» 
tatem in se converterunt.’ Inspice Varias Bongarsti, et disces in 
MSS. fuisse, Sodalicii juris sacramento, et sic edi quoque debuisse 
memineris. Sacramentum juris sodalicii est formula seu pactio, 
in quam se obligant sodales vel collegiati. Facit enim potestatem 
Jex sodalibus pactionem sibi, quam velint, ferendi, dum ne quid ex 
publica lege corrumpant, L. 4. D. de Collegiis et Corporibus. 
Pacta inter se componere vocat lex un. Cod. de Monopoliis. -Nexi 
sacramento juris sudalicii dicuntur; qui sub certis legibus pactisque 
coierunt, collegium instituerunt.” I. F. Gronovii Obss. L. IV. c. 
17. ed. Platner, Lips. 1755. 8vo. p. 731. Hence Ammianus 
Marcellinus, L. XV. c. 9. (al. c. 24.) says, Druide sodaliciis as- 
trict? consortiis, because the Druids formed a society regulated by 
their own laws. ‘The importance of this’ discussion must plead 
our apology for its length. 


Comites, or Cohors Amicorum. 


Of the word comes Dr. Crombie in page 80. writes thus : 

In modern Latin, the word Comes is employed to denote ‘ Count, or 
‘ Earl.’ Inthe courts of the Roman emperors there were certain counsel- 
lors, who constantly attended the sovereign; and assisted him with their ad- 
vice. These were called ‘ Comites Augustales.’; Having frequent access to 
the emperor, and possessing considerable influence in all his counsels, they 
were invested with the most lucrative and honorable appointments. When 
they left the imperial court, to undertake the government of any town or 
province, they relinquished the title of ‘ Comites Augustales, and were de- 
signed Comites of the town or province to which they were appointed. 
Thus, ‘ Comites littoris Saxonici,—* Counts of the Saxon shore,’ who were 
appointed to command the troops on the coast side, and defend the country 
against the depredations of the Saxons. ‘Comes Britanniarum,’ ‘The 
count of Twitain.” Hence arose the French word comée, and the English 
count. Vol. 1. p. 80. Loe 
"There is a use of comes, which Dr. C. would have done well to 

notice. ‘¢ Comites, or cohors amicorum, were persons of quality, 
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commonly youths, recommended by their parents or friends to the 
familiarity of the general, to diet and lodge with him through the 
course of his expedition, to learn from his conversation the skill and 
discipline of war. You can scarce dip in any Roman historian, or 
even poet, but this you are taught there. I will but quote one place 
of Florus, [V. 2., because it relates to our Cato, who, in his apart- 
ment after supper, postquam filium comitesque ab amplexu dimisit, 
when he had embraced and dismissed his son and companions, read 
Plato’s Treatise of the Soul’s Immortality, and then fell asleep.” 
Remarks upon a late Discourse of Eree-Thinking in a Letter ta 
fF. A. D. D. by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, 8th Ed. 1743. p. 261. 
Centem singulis ex plebe comites, consilium simul et auctoritas ad- 
sunt, Tacit. in Germ. c. 12. Magnaque et comitum emulatio, 
quibus primus apud principem suum locus, et princtpumsy cui pluri- 
me et acerrimicomites: hac dignitas, he vires, magno semper 
electorum juvenum globo circumdari, in pace decus, in bello pre- 
sidium, c. 13. The reader might beled to infer from the words of 
Dr. C. that these comites could boast no higher origin than the 
reign of Augustus, which is not the fact. Cicero, L. VIII. Attic. 
Ep. 1. Hominem certum misi de comitibus meis. Cicero Verr. II. 
69. Comites alli tui dilecti, manus erant tue. < Comites illos in 
duas velut classes distribuit Cic. Qu. Hratr. I. 1. 3. * Atque 
inter hos, eos, quos tibi comeles ef adjutores negotiorum publicorum 
dedit ipsa resp., duntaxat finibus his prastabis, quos ante prescripsi. 
Quos verd aut ex domesticis convictionibus, aut ex necessarlis ap- 
paritionibus tecum esse voluisti, qui quasi ex cohorte pretoris ap- 
pellani solent, horum non modo facta, sed etiam dicta omnia pre- 
standa nobis sunt.’ Ad posterius genus privatorum pertinet illud, 
Celso comiti scribeque Neronis, Horat. Ep. I. 8. 1. ubi vid. Tor- 
rent.” M. Gesner. ‘The cometes under the emperors had their 
origin in this cohors pretoria, as employed under the republic, 
“‘ qua,” says Gesner, ‘* Consuli aut pretori im provincia presto 
semper erat, quasique latus ejus cingebat.” 


Flortari followed by ut. 


In page 100. Dr. C. has these words: 

Vorstius affirms that hortari is, by good writers, joined with the infini- 
tive, rather than with wt and the subjunctive mood. He seems even to ex- 
tend the observation to all verbs of advising. To what authority he wonld 
have appealed (for the few examples which he has adduced, are nothing to- 
wards the establishment of a general rule), in favor of this opinion, I am ut- 
terly at a loss to conceive ; so contrary is it to the general practice of the 
purest classics. That hortari, and suadere, are sometimes joined to an infini- 
tive, is readily admitted. Res ipsa hortari videtur, quoniam tempus ad- 
monuit, supra repetere.” Sail. B.C. cap. 5. “ Egregiis virorum pariter ac 
feminarum operibus fortitudo se oculis hominum subjecit, patientiamque in 
medium procedere hortata est.” Val. Mur. iii. 3. But that the infinitive is 
the most common and most elegant form of construction, is an assertion 


\« 
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altogether unfounded. I know of no prose writer, with whom this con- 
struction is so common as the subjunctive form of expression ; and in Cice- 
ro, Cesar, and Livy, it seldom, or never occurs. The examples now quoted 
from Justin, Valerius Maximus, and Sallust, are the only examples, which 
I haveremarked, in my perusal of these authors. Ifthere be any others, their 
number bears no proportion to those of the contrary usage. Vol. 1. p. 100. 


We shall add to the number of mstances produced of hortart 
being used with an infinitive instead of ut. Ovid. Met. 8. Horta- 
turque sequi. Nepos in Phoc. c. 1. “ Cum munera repudiaret, 
legatique hortarentur accipere.” Horat. L, I. Ep. 1. v. 69. 

“« An qui, fortune te responsare superbe 

“ Viberum et erectum presens hortatur et aptat?” 
Cicero Pro P. Sertio, c. 8. “ Sed mihi ante oculos obversatur 
reipublice dignitas, qua me ad sese rapit, hac minora relinquere 
hortatur.” 


Consilium, Concilium. 


In page 112. Dr. C. quotes Liv. IX. 15. “ Dimissa concione, 
consilium habitum,” and approves of Gronovius’s reading consilium 
for concilium, on the ground that conci/ium means ‘ an assembly of 
the people,’ or ‘ an assembly of deputies from several nations or 
bodies of men,’ as Beoticum concilium, Achaicum concilium, but 
that consifium means ‘ a meeting of counsellors or chiefs.’ The 
consilium of the Roman Generals, le says, were ‘ the lieutenants, 
and the tribunes of the soldiers, whom they used to summon for 
the purpose of consultation,’ and the consilium of the pretors were 
‘the judges and the assessors, or assistants.’ Dr. C. then quotes 
two additional passages from Cicero Pro Domo to prove that con- 
sium sometimes means ‘ a deliberative assembly,’ and one from 
Cic. 7n Vat., and he quotes one-from Tac. Hist. I. 87. to show 
that it sometimes denotes ‘ a military council.’ But we have been 
accustomed to attach but little credit to the genuineness of the ora- 
tion Pro Domo. Of the accuracy of Gronovius’s statement, 
respecting const/ium and concilium we entertain no doubt, 
and we shall add a few instances.  Centeni singulis ex plebe 
comites, consi/ium simul et auctoritas, adsunt,’ ‘Tacit. Germ. c. 
12. Inthe 11th c. Tacitus says, “ De minoribus rebus principes 
consultant, de majoribus omnes,” and in the 12th c. this assembly 
of the people is called concilium, “ Licet apud concilium accusare 
quoque, et discrimen capitis intendere.” Cicero Verr. VII. c. 21. 
“* Cum consilio causam Mamertinorum cognoscit, et.de consili 
sententia, Mamertinis se frumentum non imperare, pronuntiat.” 
Cicero Altic. X. Ep. 1. “ Veniendum ne sit in constlium tyrannt, 
si is aliqua de re bona deltberaturus sit.’ Cicero de Orat. c. 82. 
“< Hec in Senatu minore apparatu dicenda sunt; sapiens est enim 
consilium.” Livius L. 38. in fin. “ Verterat inyidia in pretorem, et 
consilium ejus,et accusatores.” Plin, L. V1. Ep.33. “ Duobus con- 
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siliis vicimus, totidem victi sumus,” i. e. duabus judicum ses- 
sionibus. Cic. Pro Quint. 34. “ Tibi instat Hortensius, ut eas in 
consilium,” i.e. Ut judices mittas i suffragia, s. sententiam dicere 
jubeas. In the two followmg passages it denotes ‘ a military coun- 
cil’—Sallust. Bell. Jugurth. 62. (de Metello imperatore), “ Ita 
more majorum ex consilii decreto per legatos Jugurthe imperat 
argenti pondo ducenta mulia.” Again, “ leitur Rex uti constituerat, 
in castra venit, ac pauca presenti " consilio loquutus.”’ Werecom- 
mend the following passages, which Dr. C. does not appear to 
have seen, to the attention of the reader. “ Livius L. L. c. 36. 
‘ Auguriis certe sacerdotioqgue augurum tantus honos accessit, ut 
nihil domi bellique postea nisi auspicato gereretur; concilia po- 
pull, exercitus vocati, summa rerum, ubi aves non admisissentt, diri- 
merentur.’ Distinguit concilia popult ab exercitibus vocatis ; 
nam his maxima, illis mimora comitia significantur. Lelius ap. 
Gellum L. XV.c.°27. ‘Is qui non universum populum, sed 
partem aliquam adesse jubet, non comitia, sed concilium edicere 
debet. Nec alium imtelligo exercitum ap. Liv. L. XX XIX. c. 
15. ‘ Majores westrine vos quidem, nisi cum aut vexillo in arce 
posito comitiorum causa exercitus eductus esset, aut plebi conct- 
dium tribuni edixissent, aut aliquis magistr atus ad concionem vocas- 
set, forte temere coire noluerunt,’ ubi discrimen idem.” IL. Fr. 
Gronovi Obss. L. I. ¢.1. p. 4,5. ed. Platner. Again in L. IIL. 
c. 22. “ Theophilus conventum a consilio accurate distinguit, atque 
etsi tantummodo ille consilium xaz’ eEoyjv definiat Mains con- 
ventus diem, quo Pretor cum suo consilio manumissionibus vaca- 
bat; tamen et consilium erat, quotiescunque Preetor o judices se- 
debant cognoscendi causa. Ut Actione prima c.3. ¢ Quamobrem 
vero se confidat aliquid perficere posse hoc Glabrione Pretore et 
hoc consilio, intelligere non possum” Et L. I. c..5. In Verr. 
« Confringat iste sane vi sua considéza senatoria. Hi nunquam dic- 
ti sunt convenius.” 


Equidem, Etymology of. sieve 


In page 114. Dr. C. remarks that equrdem may be joined to any 
person, and either number. In an article entitled, dn Atteinpt 
to determine the Controversy about the Construction of Macte, and 
the Ktymology of Equidem (see the Class. Journ. No. XVI. pp. 
353-8.), are produced a variety of examples, and it 1s observed that 
“it is very difficult to get at the truth with respect to wrtters in 
prose, because equidem having been for so many ages considered, 
upon the authority of Servius, by almost every editor, critic, and 
commentator, as merely evo gutdem, wheresoever they meet with 
any thing, which seems to militate against this etymology, they ge- 
nerally cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war; and yet we have 
undisputed mstances in wrifers of prose: metrical considerations, 
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however, have prevented us from laying sacrilegious hands upon the 


poets.” The writer quotes Persius Sat. Lf. et V. Propertius L: II. 
dil. 31. Plautus, Aud. I. 1. 18. Men. If, 2. 35. ‘If then the 
poets are to be considered as better authority than the prose- 
writers, as we think, because the metre would not suffer the trans- 
eribers to take the same liberty of substituting equidem for gui- 
dem, which the author of the article has proved them to have 
taken with prose-writers, the question is settled at once; for 
the poets join equidem to any person and either number. If 
any credit is to be given to the MSS., they are much in favor of 
our opinion, as |. I. G. Sheller, who is quoted, has shown. We 
shall quote two passages of M. Heusinger, (which are not quoted 
in that article,) who is a zealous advocate for confining equidem to 
the first person. 


“ Equidem secunde etiam ac tertie persone aptatur, sed non ab omnibus, 
neque ab optimis: Virgilius et Horatius id prime singularis tantum deberi 
putarunt: sunt aliqua Ciceronis exempla, que discrepant, id vero certum 
est, hrc admodum rara, et vel aperte corrupta, vel ex ipsa librorum in- 
constantia suspecta esse: longe plura apud Ciceronem non magis, ace 
apud ceteros ommes, reperies, que primam personam preferre suadent: 
quod qui facit, Ciceronem se imitari noverit: qui vero quocumque loco 
equidem pro quidem admittit, caveat, ne librariis potius auctoribus id sibi per- 
mittat, qui facile et frequenter equidem scripserunt, ubi quidem, vel et quidem 
legendum erat: itaque cum pro Planc. c. XII. in vulgatis est, Emissus aliguis 
€ carcere, equidem emissus, ut cognostis, necessarii hominis rogatu, quisque videt 
legi potius debere et guidem. Plura adnotavi ad Cicer. Offic. L. I. c. 12. 
14. L. IL. c. 2. vide et Thes. Gesn. in equidem.”  Obss. antibarbare. 
-“ Kquidem illud etiam animadverto, Cic. Offic. 1.12. Monui jam pridem in 

append. ad Cellarii Curas poster. p.414. (postea in Obss. antibarb. c. III. 
Pp, 403.) equidem a Cicerone prime tantum persone accoinmodari: ea vero 
loca, que repugnent (que non multa, et jam dubia sunt) corrupta et ad re- 
gulam revocanda esse. Nam in iis eguidem semper scriptum est pro quidem, 
vel et quidem. Id multis exemplis in his quoque libris prohare possem, ubi 
a librariis equidem substitutum video. Ita c. XIV. 4. in Goth. et Vinar. est, 
Sunt autem multi equidem cupidi splendoris. Sed non epus est pluribus ex- 
emplis, quorum copiam suppeditat novus et preclarus L. L. Thes. quem cele- 
berrimi Gesneri industria debemus, quem qui leget, jam tandem dissentire 
desinet.” M. Heusinger. “ Sunt autem multi, et quidem cupidi splendoris et 
gloria, L. I. c. 14. Geth. Vin. Rom. equidem, ut alibi seepe solent librarii, 
quorum inscitia effectum, ut Cicero et tertie persone hoc eguidem adjecisse 
credatur. Vide ad c. XII.” M. Heusinger. “ Occurritur autem nobis,ei quidem 
a doctis et eruditis, guerentibus, Offic. L. Ul. c. 2. Goth. Ven. eguidem, ut 
solent et aliis locis librarii.”. M. Heusinger. ; i 

‘These alterations of eguidem into et quidem in Offic. L. I. 
c. 14. and L. II. c. 2. proceed on the presumption that eguidem 
is compounded of ego-quidem, but, if we suppose with Scheller, and 
many very learned men, that eguidem is compounded of ef-quidem, 
it is very little consequence whether the MSS. have equidem, or 
et-quidem, in those passages. 


Oey Nubere, as spoken of men. 
In p.118. Dr. C. notices the distinction between nubere and 
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ducere, and observes that ‘Tertullian is chargeable with error, when 
he says, speaking of persons in heaven, “ Neque nubent, neque 
nubentur.’ But an article entitled—The primary Meaning, the 
Use, and the Etymology of nubere, (see Class. Journ. No. XILI. 
pp. 118—21.) has produced some passages, which militate against 
the supposition that nubere can be applied only to the woman, and 
in confirmation of what is there said, we add the remarks contained 
in Noltéhius’s Lexicon Antibarbarum, and Janus Laurenbergius’s 
Antiquarius. ' 


. 


«6 Quando de viris verbum nubere usurpant auctores, de hominibus uxoriis, 
i, e. sub imperio uxorum viventibus fere lequuntur, ut observat Scaliger in 
Catalect. Poet. vet. Comment. Et ita signate Martialis L. VIII. Ep. 12. 
Uxori nubere nolo mew. Sed neque hoc perpetuo observant auctores. Nonius 
c. II, n. 577. ait, NuBEeRE veteres non solum mulieres, sed etiam viros dicebant. 
V.g. Pompon. Meus frater nupsit dotate vetule. Interim hoc rarissimum 
est, nec nisi archaicé dictum videtur. De utroque certé sexu dixit Plautus 
argumento T’inummi, v.9. Sener, ut rediit, cujus nubunt liberi. Variam 
tamen heic lectionem observarunt Camerarius et Taubmann. Ita etiam 
Tertullianus ad Uxorem,1. 7. Sacerdotium viduitatis et celebratum est apud 
nationes, pro diaboli scilicet emulatione. Regem seculi, Pontificen Maximum 
vursus nubere nefas est. Vid. Casp. Barthii Advers. L. VI. c. 14. p. 277. it. ad 
Claudianum in Eutrop. Eunuch. L. 1. v. 222. p. 1315. Scheurlii Stat. Mercur. 
Part I. c. 2. p. 47. Taubmann. ad Plaut. Casin. V.L 6. p. 356. Kappium ad 
Jensium, 172.” Noltenius. “ Nupsit de viro Pomponius in Pannuceutis, 
‘Sed meus frater major, postquam vidit me inde ejectum domo, nupsit pos- 
terius dotate vetule varicose vafre.’ Marcell. Plaut. Cas. ‘ Libet etiam nun- 
quid agat scire novum nuptum.’” Jani Laurenbergii Antiquarius Lugduni, 
1652. Ato. p. 301. 

Tertullian had then the authority of antiquity to plead for his 
use of nubere, and he was as well justified in using nubere applied 
to men, as Imp. Antoninus was in applying ducere to women, 
“ Soluto matrimonio Hostiliz rescripsit, Si ignorans statum 
Erotis ué libertum duxistz et dotem dedisti, isque postea servus est 
judicatus, dotem ex peculio recipies, et si quid przterea eum tibi 
debuisse apparuerit,” Imp. Antoninus Lib. 5. Codic. tit. 18. leg. 3. 
Tertullian frequently so uses nubere, and it 1s so used by Hieron. 
de Custod. Virg. ad Eustoch. “ Nubat et nubatur ille, qui in 
sudore faciel comedit panem suum, cujus terra tribulos et spinas 
generat.” See M. Martinius in Lexicon philologicum. ‘Tertullian 


S s 
might have produced the authority of one of the Senecas, “ ‘T'y- 


rannus permisit servis ut dominabus suis nubant,” Controv. 21. 


- 


Ruere in an active sense. 


P. 154. Dr. C. might have noticed that ruere, deruere, diruere, 
eruere, irruere, proruere, and corruere, are sometimes used actively. 
See an article entitled—Recondite Meaning of ruere in its active 
and proper sense,and Passages in Virgil, Horace, and Lucretius 
explained by it (Class. Journ. No. XV. pp. 128—31.); see J. Fr. 
Reitaii De Ambiguis, Mediis, et Contrariis, Traj. ad Rh. 1736. 
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8vo. p. 530.; see J. Meursii Arnobius Arnobianus, Lug. Bat, 
1599. ed. 2a. Terentius Hunuch. A. C11. Sc. 5. 
Vix eloquuta est hoc, foras simul omnes proruunt se. 


Valetudo. 


P. 179. “ Valetudo means ‘health, whether good or bad.’ ”* 
We add the following passage from a most useful work. “ Vale- 
tudo non solum est vocabulum medium, quia et valetudo prospera 
et adversa dicitur, sed et quia modo absolute morbum ac vitium 
corporis, modo sanitatem significat,” J, F. Reitzii De Ambig. Med. 
et Contrar. Reitzius, among other passages, cites Sueton. / esp. 7. 
Propter _nervorum valetudinem, Calig. 51. Valetudini mentis, 
Justin. X XI. 2. oculorum valetudinem. 


Dare poenas. 


P.218. “Dare poenas, sumere poenas, in these, and similar 
phrases, it should be observed, that the proper meaning of the 
word poena is not ‘punishment,’ but ‘atonement.’ We add the 
excellent remark of Gesner in the Thes. L. L., ‘ Dare poenas ac 
pendere est punini, orta videtur formula a poenis, sive multis pecu- 
Niariis, qua dat, qui punitur ; sic exigere, sumere poenas dicitur 1s, 
qui punit.” 


Audax, audacia, audacter,.used in a good sense. 


P. 219. “ Audax, ‘bold,’ or ‘daring,’ is always used in a bad 
sense, though its derivative, audacia, is frequently used for the 
virtue of ‘courage,’ or ‘bravery.’” Dr. C. is here rather too un- 
guarded in his language about audax, which bears a good sense in 
the following passages. Plautus Amph, II. 2. 207. 

__ “* Que non deliquit, decet uudacem esse, confidenter logui.” 
Virg. Georg. 1. 40. 
“ Da facilem cursum, atque audacibus annue coeptis.” 

Aen. V. 67. “ Quique pedum cursu valet, et qui viribus audax.” 
Claud. de I{I. Consul. Honor. v. 56. 

“* Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas.” 
Virg. Georg. LV. in fin. “ Audaxque juventa, 

“ Tityre, te patule cecini sub tegmine fagi.” 
Stat. Theb. X.v. 495. “ Audax animis Spartana juventus.” 
It is metaphorically used in a good sense. Quintil. L. X.¢. 5. 
“Verba poetica libertate audaciora.” Id. L. VIII. c. 6. “ Aux 
dacior hyperbole.” Horat. L. IV. Od.2. v. 10. “ Audaces dithy- 
rambi.” Id. L. U1. Ep. 1.v. 182. “ Audax poeta.” 
Stat, Silv. L. V. 3. 48. *« Aeriam educere molem 


“ Cyclopum scopulos ultra, atque audacia saxa 
“ Pyramidum.” 
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Audacter is also used both in a good, and in a bad sense. Cic. 
Pro Rosc. Amer..c. 11. “ Libenter, auduacter, libereque dicere 
aliquid.” Cic. dead. LV. 25. | “ Respondere audacter alicui.” 
Terent. Heaut. 1. 1. 6. “ Audacter et familiariter monere.” 
Plaut. Capt. I1.2.98. “ Concredere filium suum alicui audacter.” 
Cic. Orat. c. 60. uses the word metaphorically im a good sense, 
« Poete transferunt verba tum crebrius, tum etiam audacius.” 


The Use of Moods after the Relative. 


P. 275—300. The reader will here find some excellent rules. 
about the use of the subjunctive, potential, and indicative mood 
after the relative. The super is more copiously discussed by 
Dr, C. than it is in the preface to the following work, Cure no- 
vissime in Ciceronis Tusc. Questt. auctore H, FP. Nissen, Altone, 
1792. 12mo. and which preface we have inserted entire in Class. 
Journ. No. XV. p. 131-3. 

Juzta, * aceording to.’ 

P. 48. Vol. IT. On the use of jurta, and the passages generally 
adduced to supportit, in the sense of “according to,” we refer our 
readers to the observations prefixed to the notice ‘of Mr. Blom- 
field’s Ed. of the Sev. a. Thebes, inserted in the British Critic. 


Alta vor, not a barbarism. 


P. 86. Dr. C. says, “ It has been asserted by some critics, (see 
Voss. and Vavass. de V2 et Usu Verb.) that alta vox, and alte 
logut, are improperly used for elata vor, aud e/ate logur, the best 
ancient writers never having employed the former phraseologies. 
In opposition to this opinion, Vorstius adduces the authority of 
Catullus, who uses the expression a/ltiore voce, and of Quintilian, 
who says, L. Il. c. 8. Vocem altius attolli, and also of Cicero, 
who says, vow attollitur altius. The example from Catullus goes 
expressly to the question, and we may add, Valeat quantum valere 
potest. ‘The two others from Quintilan and Cicero, can be adduced 
only as an analogical justification of the phraseology 3 in question ; 
and in all cases, especially where the language 1s metaphorical, it is 
not always safe to trust to analogy. Identity of expression is our 
only sure authority. ‘Thus much is certain, that Cicero’s general 
and favorite expressions are clara voce, efata voce, clare, clarius.” 
For our own parts, we profess ourselves to be in the number of 
those scholars, who are disposed to question the propriety of re- 
jecting these expressions as not sufficiently classical. ‘ Minus 
recte in barbaris ponitur a Vossio L. L..c. 33. p. 143. Probum 
enim est, utpote Catulli, qui alttore voce conclamare dixit, et Se- 
necze, nec Cicero a sunili abest locutione, cum in Orator. dicit, 
Vox attollitur, descendit, altius, inferius, itemque ee Sciop. 
Animadvv. in Fou Vorst. De Latin, mer. susp. c. 2. p. 25. Bor- 
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rich. Cogit.” C. Guntheri Latinitas restituta Ed. 2a. Tene, 1717, 
12mo. Noltenius in the Lexicon Antibarbarum cites the above 
words of C. Gunther, and adds, “ Dissentit heic Burmannus ad 
Ovid. Trost. [V.9. 24. contra Borrich. Cogit. 44.” In the Supp. 
p. 125. we have these words: “ Senece Tragici verba, unde Bor- 
rich. hanc locutionem profert, exstant Troad. Il. 194. Hec fatus 
alta voce; sed, quod bene notandum, non satis tuto huic loco inniti 
possumus; anceps enim est et dubius, quum presertim Farnabius 
legat pro alta voce, alta nocte. Vorst. de Lat. mer. susp. c. If, 
p. 25. et Khunius ad Vorst. p. 5.” Borrichius, after having 
quoted the passages of Seneca, Catullus, and Cicero, adds : “ Clau- 
diano maritus altisonus pro clamoso placuit, Ciceroni Tusc. HI. 
Septum altisono cardine templum, et De Divin. I. Jupiter alti- 
sonus. Nec quod substituit Vossius (clara voce) satis convenit: 
Cicero dixisset, plenior et contenta, item canora vox, Seneca vox 
robusta, Ovidius virilis, nam certe claram vocem nihil impedit esse 
summissam, dummodo nec fusca sit, nec subrauca.”  Borrichii 
Cogitatt. Hafnie, 1775. 4to. p.45. C. Gunther, after the words 
cited above, adds, “ Recte monet Scioppius claram etiam vocem 
esse, que tamen non altius sublata, sed submissa; suppressa, atque 
deducta sit.” “ Nonnunquam etiam contrariis verbis adjungitur 
70 altum, ut altum silentium Hor. Sat. 11. 6. 58, altum clamare 
ap. Virg. quod notum. Sed et Quinct. Inst. Or. XI. 3. altis- 
simos sonos dixit, et Juv. Sat. XI. 179. altisonum vocat Ma- 
ronem: quin et altus clamor, memini me legere, tamen alta 
vov barbarismi damnatur, sed vindicat Cell. in Cur. poster. p. 90.” 
I. F, Reitzii De ambiguis, mediis, et contrartis, p. 57. The fol- 
lowing remark of Gesner deserves the attention of Dr. C.: “Vor 
alta a musicorum diagrammatis primum dicta, Sen. Troad. 197. 
Catull. 43. 18. ditiore voce, i.e. que magis exaudiri possit: potest 
etiam a visu traducta esse hac ratio, cum quo quid altius tollatur, a 
pluribus possit conspici: sic vox splendida, fusca, clara, obscura 
dicitur.” Thes. L. LL. 
Brachia, Lacerti. 

, P. 146. Vol. U. Mr. Barker, in the Classical Recreations, 
p- 110. had pomted out the circumstance, noticed by Dr. C., that 
the two passages, which Dumesnil quotes in favor of his distinction, 
militate directly against it. 

Dr. C. has presented us with some very important remarks on 
the critical matter contained in the “ Reply to the Calumnies of the 
Lidinburgh Review against Oxford,” of which we hope at some 
future opportunity to take some notice. But we cannot forbear 
laying before our readers the following excellent observations on 
quoad metrum, and quoad metri, as noticed in the celebrated Re- 
view of Dr. Huntingford’s Monostrophics. We believe that few 
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of our readers will hesitate to adopt Dr. C.’s opinion on this much 


controverted point. Vol. II. p. 255.: 

The author of a learned critique, in the ‘Monthly Review,” on the 
“€ Monostrophics of Huntingford,” (now Bishop of Gloucester,) disapproves the 
expression Quoad metrum, and recommends Quoad meri. His words are 
these, “ We should have been better pleased with metri, as Cie. Ad Att. 
ix. 12. Other examples of the genitive occur in Cicero and Livy, while an- 
cient authorities for the genitive after guoad, are very rare.” The learned 
author of “ Monostrophics” admits, in his “ Apology,” that Quoad metri 
would have been the preferable expression. The learned Reviewer, in his 
eritique on this Apology, now rises in his tone of censure, and pronounces, 
(ni fallitur) Quoad metrum as wrong, and Quoad metri as right. To a doc- 
rine proposed and admitted by authorities so respectable, it would be more 
gratifying to yield, than to withhold one’s assent. But the doctrine appears 
to be erroneous ; and the ground on which it is defended utterly untenable. 
If the arguments, which have been here adduced to prove, that quoad is 
uniformly an adverb, that it is incapable of government, and that, when it 
appears with an accusative, itis a corruption for quod ad, when with a geni- 
tive, itis a corruption for quod ; if these arguments are valid, the opinion of 
the learned critics falls to the ground, But as they proceed on the presump- 
tion, that guoad ejus is a correct lection, we shall, for the sake of argument, 
admit the accuracy of this reading. Will this justify the expression Quoad 
metri ? for “ As to the measure?” We apprehend, it will not. For, it may 
be asked, can a single example be produced analogous to guoad metri 2 Can 
a single example be produced, in which quoad is joined toa genitive, in an 
absolute sense? a single example, in which guoud with a genitive occurs 
without a finite verb in the same clause? Not one, we veuture to affirm. Of 
the few, that do occur of guoad with a genitive, (admitting the common lec- 
tion) the clause, in all of them, contains a finite verb. Thus, Quoad ejus fiert 
possit, Quoad ejus facere poteris, Quoad ejus fiert potest. We contend, there- 
fore, that the examples adduced are in no respect analogous to quoad metri, 
absolutely construed; and that whether the guoad, in these examples from 
Cicero, be, or be not, a corruption for quod, the expression quoad metri is not 
justified by these examples. 

The Reviewer observes, without any note of dissent, that Perizonius con- 
jectures, that the genitive with guoad depends on aliquid understood. This 
opinion of Perizonius appears to be inadmissible, and we have assigned our 
reasons for rejecting it. But, if the suppression of aliquid could be admitted 
as probable, the construction would be rendered complete, and the syntax 
preserved inviolate. If we say, Quoad (aliquid) ejus fiert potest, Quoad 
(aliquid) ejus facere poteris, the pronoun aliquid is, in the one instance, the 
nominative to the verb, and in the other, it is the regimen of the verb facere. 
But when we say, absolutely, Quoad metri, “ As to the measure,” and at- 
tempt to solve this singular phrase, by saying, that aliquid is understood, it 
may be pertinently asked, in what case is aliquid to be considered? It is 
neither the nominative to a verb, nor is it governed by any verb. The 
learned Reviewer will not affirm, that it is governed by guoad ; for he denies 
that guoad can govern an accusative. In what case then, it may be asked, is 
aliquid to be considered? And why is it in that case? Ifit be the nominative, 
to what verb is it the nominative? If the accusative, by what is it governed ? 
To these questions, we conceive, no answer can be given, consistent with the 
doctrine of the Reviewer, or the acknowledged principles of syntax. The 
expression, therefore, guoad metri, we humbly conceive to be repugnant to 
analogy, unauthorised by asingle example, and utterly incapable of any so- 
lution, which can be reconciled with the established rules of syntax. 
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GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM; 


By ProreEssor Porson. 





Ovdels dyewnérenrtos cicitw. Pythag. 





Tr is well known that Porson’s proficiency in Algebra was very con- 
siderable ; and that the solving of such problems, as are commonly 
heard of by the appellation of Diophantine, was to him a source of 
particular entertainment. It is even said that some of these were 
found upon his person at his death. His celebrated Equation, given 
in a former part of your Journal, is in every one’s hands, It has, how- 
ever, been urged that his knowledge of Geometry was only superficial. 
But this, it should seem, is little better than mere idle report; as is 
sufficiently evident from the nature of the annexed problem, composed 
by him, en capricieux, as a sort of challenge to the then Fellows of 
Trinity College. 
Cambridge, October, 1814. V.L. 
Problem. In Euclid, i. 47. the point, in which the straight lines 


CF, BK intersect, is in AL, the perpendicular drawn from the right 
angle at A to the base BC. R. P. 
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If not, let CF, BK intersect in any point P, which is not in AL; that 
is, let the points r, s not coincide, Produce BC both ways, and from 
F & K let fall the perpendiculars FM, KN. | 

Then because (Eucl. i. 29 & vi. 8, or i. 13 & 32) the triangle BFM 
is similar to the triangle ABL, and that BF=AB, ...BM=AL.  Simi- 
larity, CN=AL, .. BM=CN, & .*. the whole MC= the whole BN. 
Also FM=BL, & KN=LC. Then, 


NO. XX. Cl, Jl. VOL, &, 2C 
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FM: MC::sL: LC, & 
BN: NK:: BL: Lr 
* FM: NK:: sL. BE: Le. Lr 


PM NK ssh; Lr, that is, (since FM=BL,éNK=LC,) 
BL ‘LC 
Servier gatas Shenae 2 


.. SL=Lr, the less = the greater, which is absurd. Thétefore r&6 
cannot but coincide; that is, the lines must cut in AL. And a_ simi- 


lar proof may be applied, if the point of intersection be taken any 
where else out of the right line AL. Q. E. D. 








ANSWER 


TO THE OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE RESEARCHES IN GREECE, 


In No. XXII. of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 





Y ba will perhaps permit me, through the medium of your 
Journal, to offer a few remarks upon the criticism of the Re- 
searches in Greece, contained in the last Number (X-XIL.) of the 
Quarterly Review. 

The book is there characterized as an ostentatious Quarto, very 
dull, and very dear. The ostentation I cannot discover—the rest 
I admit. The form of a Quarto was preferred, from a supposition 
(perhaps mistaken) that it was more convenient for the admission 
of certain vocabularies, of the existence of which it did not suit 
the Reviewer's views to make any mention. ‘The subject is not 
very likely to be otherwise than dull to the generality of readers, 
and the dullness was in some measure a cause of the dearness of 
the book, as it was prudent to print only a small number of copies 
of a work so very unlikely to have an extensive sale. ‘The author 
reserved for himself no other advantage whatever, than a very few 
copies for his own use. 

I must now proceed to acknowledge the justice of the Reviewer's 
criticism in two or three passages,’ where | regret that I am not 
very likely ever to avail myself of his corrections in a second edi- 
tion. I shall then subjoina few more instances wherein he has 
either wilfully misrepresented me, or is himself mistaken. 

In the third paragraph of page 31 of the Remarks on the Lan- 
guages spoken in Greece,’ which paragraph relates to the power of 





* As the Reviewer has no-where mentioned it, it is necessary here to obe 
serve,to the reader, that this.is the title of the volume at present under con- 
sideration : it forms a First Part of Researches in Greece, 
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the Romaic imperfect, there is undoubtedly a glaring error in the 
words “ imperfect subjunctive passive,” which ought to have been 
“ subjunctive past,” being the tense, which Dr. Johnson calls the 
double preterit potential. In regard to my observation upon the 
similarity of the Romaic aud Hellenic imperfect, I cannot consent 
to any alteration, unless it be to express still more clearly and 
aistinctly, that the powers of the Hellenic and Romaic imperfect 
are the same. Although the Hellenic 4y' marks the conjunctive 
mood, the tense itself of the verb is not altered, but remains in 
the imperfect indicative. ‘To this my remark was confined. If 
the passage which I have quoted from Aristophanes, E} pq 
Tor’ emdvouy, vov av otx eddpasvouyy—or that from Lucian, Ei 82 
Cinony eoxantey eminexupws, et) dy toxamrev apedovmevoe, were trans- 
Jated into the most vulgar Romaic, both the tenses might be in the 
imperfect indicative, as they are in the Hellenic. In French and 
Italian, only one verb could be in that tense; in English, neither of 
them. Hence the observation which follows, upon the difficulty 
of attaiming the exact use of tenses in a foreign language. 

I admit that x%uvw 1s as bad an example as could be found, of 
the general rule for the formation of the Romaic past from the H. 
first aorist, when there is one, and when that is deficient, from the 
second aorist, for this simple reason, that it is an exception to that 
rule, imasmuch as we do not find any first aorists of verbs in pve, 
and that éxamoy, the second aorist of xZpvw, is not used in Romaic. 

Having made the concession of these two errors, (material ones, 
no doubt) [ know no other objection raised by the Reviewer, that 
is not so fastidious as to be deserving of very little consideration, or 
that is not founded in his own errors or misrepresentations. 

___ The Reviewer says, that | have given an improper declension of 

Romaic nouns masculine in as and ns, because I have omitted to 
notice, that the circumflexes in és constantly make the plural in dec, 
and that the penacutes have the plural in ¢s,—but if he had examin- 
ed my words a little less hastily, he would have seen that I was only 
. speaking of the Romaic mode of declining Hellenic masculines in 
«sand y¢; whereas the modern Greek Grammar, from which he 
derives his information, was speaking of all the Romaicsubstantives 
with those terminations. , 

_ Again he says, that I have omitted a class of Romaic feminines in 
os, which have the plural in es, and instances magbevos, virgin; but 
the Romaic form of this substantive is rap4évy, whence the plural 
waobeves and mapbéverc, as in other R. feminines in. There is no 
R. feminine in os. 

He censures me also for neglecting to notice a class of nouns in 

* Gy in Romaic means “ if.” 
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vas, signifying apartments or receptacles, as ayBpdivac, yuvasnavac, 
axuoeaves, &c.; but these are entirely Hellenic, with the exception 
of dgvGéivec, which 1s of very rare occurrence, the common Romaic 
word for bird cage, coop, &c. being deviddrmiroy, dgvibaprdy. 

Upon the subject of modern Greek poetry, the Reviewer parti- 
cularly objects to the words “ the usual seven and a half footed 
verse” employed in speaking of the metre of Eratocritus. This 
kind of verse ought, according to the Reviewer, to be described as 
a tetrameter iambic catalectic. But it was not without design that 
IT avoided this technical distinction. It appears to me, that the 
foot is the only one of the terms belonging to ancient prosody, that 
can be of any use in describing the versification of the modern 
nations of Europe. Having been invented for the Hellenic and 
Latin measures of quantity, they cannot with propriety be applied 
to the modern measures of accent—to say the least of them, they 
are pedaatic and useless, and therefore inconvenient and embarrass- 
ing. The metre of Eratocritus, which is the kind of verse usually 
applied by the modern Greeks to narrative and description, and to 
poetical composition of any great length, is an accentual verse of 
fifteen syllables of the even cadence." Though its principle is to 
accent all the syllables of even number, it is not necessary that a 
strong accentual ictus* should fall upon more than four syllables, 
of which the 14th must always be one. ‘There cannot be a larger | 
interval than five syllables without a strong accent, nor can it fall 
upon any syllable of an odd number, except the first and the ninth, 
which is the first of the second hemistich, then the lines are so di- 
vided. I have already observed, (Remarks on the Languages of 
Greece, p. 99.) that this metre differs not much from that of the 
new Chevy-Chace, and its character to the ear is very similar. It 
equally resembles that of the lines of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
noticed by the Reviewer, and that of Chapman’s translation of 
Homer. It resembles this kind of English measure also im its 
capability of being divided into hemistichs, in which the first and 
third lines rhyme, as well as the second and fourth. It differs from 
it in indispensably requiring a fifteenth syllable, whereas ours, ex- 
cept in some few instances, has not more than fourteen. It differs 
also from the English measures of the same description, in ad- 
- mitting a longer aud more frequent suspension of the strong accent, 
which saves it from the monotony of ours, and gives it a variety 
more favorable to the extended compositions of narrative and de- 


_ *, For the best account of the distinctions of accentual metre, the reader 
is referred to Mitford’s Inquiryinto the Principles of Harmony in Languige. 


+ There borrow the Reviewer's word, because the accents on monosylla- 
bles have very often no accentual effect, and because words of more tham 
four syllables often require a second accent, which is not written. 
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scription. In this respect the fifteenth syllable produces an effect 
somewhat similar to the additional syllable called the double ending 
in the English dramatic measure, which is supposed to make that 
verse more suitable to discourse.’ A peculiarity attending the 
Romaic metre, more especially that of the older poetry, is the fre- 
quent occurrence of redundant syllables. These in general are 
vowels, meeting other vowels, and intended to be read with them 
as diphthongs. Sometimes, however, they are really supernumerary: 
syllables, producing the same effect as those, which Milton. some- 
times introduced into his blank verse, and create a variety, very 
agreeable to the practised ear. 
In the following Romaic verse, 


~ se/7 oo 2 7 w~ 
Marit mov eppinta oxitiais xai tHy nadia erAnyovay, 
? 


there are twenty syllables instead of fifteen, but those marked: with 
a curved line underneath being formed into diphthongs, they are 
thus reduced to 16. ‘The 2 at the beginning of the last word: is the 
only one which can be considered as a redundant syllable. 

The Reviewer says there are three kinds of tetra-syllabic Romaic 
verses, consequently that there are three kinds of verses of fifteen: 
syllables. Were any consequence of this nature to be deduced. 
from the premises, it would probably be, that, by the rules of pro- 
portion, there are eleven or twelve kinds of hendecasyllabic verses : 
but, in fact, there is but one species of verse of these dimensions, 
unless the variety, which | have mentioned as having rhymes at the 
eighth syllable of the alternate lines, may be considered asa second. 

In a note, annexed to this part of the Reviewer's criticism, he 
introduces the following line: 

7 Babutovwy dvacoa, Tegoidwv dreorary : 
together with two others, which he has selected from different 
parts of the Pers of Auschylus; and because these lines happen to 
consist of the same number of syllables as the Romaic verse, and 
because their accents happen to fall in the places where they are re- 
quired in the Romaic measure, he takes it as a proof of the “ ab- 
surdity of reading Greek poetry by accents instead of quantities.” 
We might with equal facility discover in the versus polttict of 
Manasses and Tzetzes, or even in the Romaic poems of modern 





1 Let it not be supposed, because I think the poetical measures of the’ 
modern Greeks equal in merit to many of those in our own language, 
I therefore admire the compositions, to which they are applied. The 
general insipidity of these productions is undoubted, but it is derived, not 
from the defects of the metre or of the language, but from the ignorance and 
degradation into which the nation is fallen, ‘They labor under no small dis- 
advantage also in being written in a dialect. of the same language, which, 
by the common consent of all the civilized world, possesses the finest models 
ef taste and poetical genius. 
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date, several lines, which, as far as metre is concerned, wou!d make 
as good trochaic tetrameters as those of A%schylus ; but both the 
one and the other are merely accidental, and, according to my own 
comprehension, prove nothing but the very ’ shallow consideration 
which the Reviewer has bestowed upon the subject. In England 
we do not read Hellenic poetry by quantity, but by Latin accent.’ 

The Reviewer animadverts with a considerable degree of severity 
upon my attempts at explaining the etymology of Romaic words, 
and out of a considerable number, which, | presume, from his si- 
lence, meet with his approbation, he has picked out a few, that he 
thinks highly ridiculous. He has in most of these passages, how- 
ever, with his accustomed unfairness, suppressed the words quere, 
perhaps, or other similar expressions, intended to show that these 
etymologies were by no means satisfactory to my own mind. It is 
therefore without any regret that | concede that the derivations [ 
have given of paAdvw and wzpodAsy are weak and untenable. He has 
perhaps suggested a better origin for racrge, cleanliness, viz. macow, 
inspergo, and I admit that he has given the real derivation of 
xarayvid, viz. éyvy, although I cannot so readily allow that there is 
‘no analogy between down and a ‘fog. Zagdver, ] still think, is dedu- 
cible from caipw, in spite of the Review er’s grinning. 

With regard to xoméAsoy, HOT Oty and xapucov, L need say nothing, 
because, although pretending to give my expressions regarding those 
words, he has garbled and omitted a part of them. ‘T shall never- 
theless confess, that had I expected to have to deal with such © a 
captious critic, I should have cancelled what is said of adr ropcee 
under xomeAiov, of xdro¢ under xéra, and of xdweros under xdpsooy. 
The rest 1 am not disposed to alter. 

Another accusation, which the Reviewer brings against me, is 
that of ranging several words of evidently Hellenic origin in the 
vocabularies, which accompany the Romaic extracts, after having 
proposed to place there those only, that were either foreign, or not 
to be recognised as Hellenic. This, supposing the Reviewer's 
statement to be fair and correct, is nothing more than placing in the 
vocabulary more words than I had promised, but in fact the Re- 
viewer has garbled my words, in order to make good his imputa- 
tion, trifling asit is. 1 wrote “ not to be immediately recognised 
as Hellenic, ” meaning, by persons not well acquainted with the 
ancient language, and the modern grammar: and lL added, 
“ though these explanations may be useless to scholars, they will 
perhaps be acceptable to those, who may peruse these remarks, 
while engaged i in acquiring a practical knowledge of the Romaic 
dialect.” As to the Reviewer’s censure that 1 have omitted to give 
the etymology of many words of an origin, less obvious than that of 
nr i eS DCS RR 


¥ See Mitford’s Inquiry, Sect. 10, et seq. 
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those, which I have given, I confess that I omitted it simply, be- 
cause I had no satisfactory explanation to give, but I inserted the 
meaning of the words in English, hoping that others might discover 
their derivation, though [ could not. _ 

The Reviewer triumphantly asks me where I found such Hellenic 
words as aixpuarsvun, Budi, xalgouas, Gavrdc, vam, popaw, xdw, and 
gapcos. In defence of the two first [ have nothing to say, except 
that they are evidently mere errata—in the etymology of R. parnya, 
it was intended to say ypaddyw or alypardve, from FL. aixnadrwros, 
In that of R. Gourd, it is obvious that the writing of H. Buda for 
H. Bu§itw, was a mere oversight, as | wrote R. Bourw or Bour ite, 
which last being a Romaic form very little used, could have been 
inserted only as the link to connect the R. Boura and H. Buiigw. In 
regard to such words as yaigonas, Gavrds and yaw, it is to be rez 
marked, that in attempting the etymology of Romaic words, it is 
sufficient to find that they are, inthe Reviewer’s words, “ deducible 
from Hellenic forms,” although these forms may have been obso- 
lete or inusitate in the best times of Greece. Xcaxw was probably 
formed from »a@2, inthe same manner as several other verbs 10 TX, 
from their respective roots, and yacpe from xeyacpas seems to 
prove that .aw once existed—adayroc, extavros, mepigavros, may be 
adduced in support of ¢ayrés, and yeetgouas is used by Aristophanes, 
though perhaps in a passage expressly intended to be barbarous." 

But the fact is, that I was satisfied with finding that Budzus con- 
sidered yalgoucu asan Hellenic word; that the author of the Etymo- 
logicon Magnum paid the same compliment in three different 
places? to gavris; that Stephanus supposed that ydoxm and yaive 
had both originated in yaw; and that the word had a place in the 
best editions of the Lexica of Hederic and Schrevelius. Neither 
do I pretend to have dived deeper than Stephanus for ogaw and 
ctw, where, if the Reviewer is right, they ought not to be, but 
where, nevertheless, he will find them. If no such word ever ex- 
isted, from whence does he derive ytro and yueevy, so often used 
by Homer, or xvudqv, 54x, xuT0s, and so many others ¢ 

As to $eecos, which, according to the Reviewer, means a shawl, 
but which, in explanation of the Romaic word fapagcn, out of its 
direction on one side, [have interpreted regio, I beg to be permit- 
ted to ask the Reviewer, whether Phanias was thinking of shawls 
either of Cashmeer or Norwich, when he wrote dapoos das, an 
$apros Béroucs *—or does Herodotus allude to shawls, when he tells 








x ‘Qs Somat, xat répropar cai xalpouat. Pax v. 290. 
2 In voc. akpdarvrov, radavroy et gargs. 

3 Analecta vet. poet. Grec. Brunck. Vol. 11. p. 53. Hesychius interprets 
dpoos, rptdos, Kacua, mreptytoy, aKpwrnpLoy. , 
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us, that the river Euphrates divides the city of Babylon into two 
dagceu. In the first book of Herodotus," gapoo¢ occurs four times 
with the same meaning in the course of afew pages. ‘The Re- 
viewer should be a little more cautious, if he aspires to be one of 
the Bentleys of his day. 

The Reviewer objects to my having occupied so much space 
with extracts from a tragedy called Erophile ; but if, in giving new 
information upon the language and literature of a nation, it was 
thought advisable to present specimens of their poetry, it would be 
difficult to find any more worthy of insertion than those from 
Erophile, which is written ina peculiar dialect, exhibits evidences 
of the connexion between Cretan and Italian literature, and shows, 
in the speech of the Demon which I have given, a remarkable coin- 
cidence of style between the Greek Poet and the author of the 
Paradise Lost*—apparent even in a literal translation. This simi- 

-larity is not surprising, when we consider how much attached 
Milton was to the Italian literature of the same age in which the 
Romaic tragedy was written, and that his first design of Paradise 
Lost was that of a drama upon the Italian plan. That he had made 
considerable progress in this design, before he changed it, appears 
from the dramatic air of many of his speeches. ‘The Cretan, how- 
ever inferior as a poet, appears to have drawn from the same Italian 
source as the great English bard. 

Those who have paid any attention to the language and literature 
of modern Greece, will perhaps recollect, that about six months 
ago a Greek publication, called ‘“Epujs 6 Adyios, was reviewed in 
the Quarterly Review. Now it is to be supposed that the present 
and the former article form two of a series of Essays upon the 
subject of which they treat, more especially as they profess not to 
give much information upon the contents of the works, which they 
respectively review. Instead of the same views and sentiments, 
however, we are surprised to find the two articles precisely opposed 
to each other in the general tenor of their observations. In January 
they say, “ We are called upon on this occasion to consider a na- 
tion, once among the most enlightened upon the earth, awaking 
through a recollection of its illustrious originto a sense of its present 
degradation, and struggling to escape from the intellectual bondage 
in which it has long been held.” Jan. 1814. p. 442. 

<¢ Our remarks must therefore be considered as a mere index to 
some more elaborate work, and indeed we have reason to hope that 
this interesting subject will ere long be presented to the public m @ 
manner worthy of itsimportance.” Ditto, p. 446. 





_* Herodot. 1. 1.c. 180. p. 84, 85, 87. : 


2 See particularly the speeches of the Demons in the second book of 
Paradise Lost, a ' es oa 
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* Much remains to be learnt, and in proportion as we are assured 
the Greeks improve, we become anxious for means of watching 
their progress, and calculating their chance of success.” Note to 
p. 449. 

In July their sentiments are somewhat different. ‘“ It must be 
confessed, that although the knowledge we possess of the state of 
modern Greece is neither very copious nor very interesting, the 
deficiency is rather to be ascribed to the nature of the subject, than 
to any want of research in those who have treated of it.” Rev. 
July, 1814, p.458. 

“‘ Considering the importance of the matter, it is obvious to re- 
maark, that the price is as much too large for the book, as the book 
is too large for the subject of which it treats.” Ditto, p. 459. 

‘It may be left to the Reviewer to explain why a subject so im- 
portant and interesting in January, as to call for an elaborate per- 
formance worthy of it, becomes so unworthy of attention in July, 
as merely to afford an occasion for a little common-place learning 
about the Byzantine Greeks, who introduced Hellenic into Italy. 
Perhaps when the elaborate work here announced has appeared, the 
subject will again rise in interest and importance. 

Where again is the consistency of the following passages ? 

“« The fact is, there can be no standard’ but the old Hellenic, 
which is indeed the most decided proof that the language is not 
essentially new.” Jan. p. 446. 

“« ‘The native of the Morea scarcely differs more from his an- 
cestor In spirit and consequence, than he does in language, for in 
spite of the absurd comparisons which have been instituted between 
the Romaic and its parent tongue,” &c. July, p. 458. 

The Quarterly Reviewers could hardly have admitted thesé two 
articles so closely upon each other, if they had not been conscious 
of the very slight impression which their lucubrations make upon 
the minds of their readers; a consideration, which should have in- 
duced me to abstain from any observation whatever upon their criti- 
cism, if it had not appeared to me a matter of justice to the possessors 
of my work, to acknowledge and correct two or three errors, which 
the Review has pointed out; and to defend the accuracy of some 
other passages which he has too hastily or ignorantly attacked. 

I shall now take the liberty to add a few general observations 
upon the Reviewer’s criticism, which I feel confident will be re- 
garded by those few, who may honor my work with a perusal, as 
very inconsistent, both in its general tone, and in many separate 
instances, with the impartiality of the candid critic, or the liberality 
of the enlightened scholar. : 

In orderto impress upon his readers the unsuitableness of the mag- 
nitude of the work to the importance of the subject, the Reviewer holds 
it outas a Romaic Grammar, and by falsifying the title-page, or rather 
entirely suppressing that which belongs to this particular volume, 
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and by giving a partial account of its contents,* he leaves his reader 
in ignorance as to the real nature of the work, which pretends not to 
present a complete Grammar either of Romaic or any other tongue, 
but contains observations upon the languages of the different races of 
men who now inhabit Greece, together with essays on their history. 
‘The remarks upon the grammar of the modern Greek tongue, in- 
tended chiefly to trace a systematic mode of corruption in the se- 
veral parts of speech, occupy only fifty pages. His observation 
also, that the author’s grammar, as he is pleased to call it, has been 
anticipated by that of Mr. Jackson, is not true, asno such grammar 
was ever published, nor is his assertion much more correct, that 
“ there are not wanting compendious grammars of the Romaic 
tongue, not difficult to be procured.” 1 never possessed but 
two, that of the Roman Porcius, prefixed to the glossary of 
Ducange, and that of the Greek Venieri, first printed at Trieste m 
1799. Neither of these indicates much acquaintance with the an- 
cient language in the authors, or presupposes any such knowledge 
in the readers. | 
There is another of the same nature in French and Romaic, of 

which I once hada momentary view; anda fourth is that of Athana- 
sius Khristopulo, which the Reviewer has described. From the 
character he has given of it, and from the circumstance of its having 
been written chiefly for the purpose of proving a favorite position, 
namely, that the modern language is a remnant of the A#olie and 
Doric, it could not, L think, have been of much service to me, if 
[had even had an opportunity of perusing it. I shall here add, as 
an observation connected with this part of the subject, that the 
Reviewer’s reason for declining to give his readers an abstract of 
my work, is rather singular, when the conduct of himself and his 
fellow-laborers upon a former occasion is considered. He says, 
‘¢ the epitome of an imperfect grammar would be ill-placed in the 
pages of our Journal.” Now | apprehend, these gentlemen have 
not always been so nice in their selection of a perfect Romaie 
grammar, for the purpose of adorning their pages with a show of 
superior information; and I leaye it to them to convince the Ro- 
-maic grammarian of the perfection of their mode of conjugating 
yeegu, and of applying the auxiliary verb @2Aw, and even of declin- 
ing the article 6, j, 70, as given in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1814, p. 446, 448. 

- The Reviewer insinuates, that I was instigated to make remarks 
upon the errors of Mr. Hobhouse, in revenge for his having anti- 
cipated me in his account of Albania: but if I had attached any 
‘importance to being the first to speak of. Albania, I had strangely 
x Omitting, for instance, all that has been said about the Bulgarians, 
and concerning the Wallachian celonies of Greece and their language, @ 
subject entirely new. sa 
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neglected the opportunity, since I had seen as much of the country 
as Mr. H. nearly six years before that gentleman visited it. Ht is 
evident, however, from what I have said in the note, p. 165, that 
I was slow in making any allusion whatever to Mr. Hobhouse’s 
work; and in reply to the Reviewer's insinuations, | assert, that 
nothing but a desire of placing the truth before the public, m- 
duced me to show the fallacy of some statements, into which Mr. 
H. had been led, chiefly from trusting to an unworthy guide. Even 
if | had any opportunity of launching these strictures from beneath 
the cover of a critical Journal, | should have declined to take ad- 
vantage of it, because | think it fairer in such a case, both to the 
author and his readers, to speak in propria persona, aud because I 
perceive that many persons, under the shelter of these anonymous 
publications, are tempted to an unjust severity of remark, which 
they would have scrupled to employ in their own names. I have 
even the vanity to think that Mr. H.’s work has been rendered more 
valuable by the remarks which I made upon it, and i trust there are 
many persons who can imagine, that the motives I have stated may 
operate like a sense of “ duty,” although the Reviewer is proof 
against such feelings. Were there any reason for the Reviewer’s 
malicious suggestions, he ought still to have been one of the last 
persons to advance them, as he himself surely goes out of his way, 
when reviewing another work, to bestow such general censures as 
he does upon Mr. H.’s, attended too with a coarseness of ex- 
pression, of which [ am not conscious of being guilty. I never 
called any part of Mr. H.’s volume, “ an inaccurate compilation, 
disfigured by a style of briskness and vulgarity.” I merely noticed 
some defective information in matters of fact, to which, from the 
cursory manner mm which Mr. H. passed through the country, his 
work was peculiarly liable. And in regard to the author’s reading, 
I confined myself to such ‘ unaccountable oversights,” as calling 
Martin Crusiusa “ traveller,” and Erophile “a Pastoral Drama ;” 
errors, which might as well be detected by the critic in his closet, 
as by the traveller, and which the Reviewer therefore introduces to 
the reader as if they had been discoveries of his own. 

I could point out many other passages and remarks in my work, 
which have been thus brought forward as the observations of the 
Reviewer; and others, where they have been mixt up with the 
Review, and made use of as arms to combat the author with; but 
I leave it to the conscience of the Reviewer, and to the candor of 
the truly impartial critic to discover them. ‘To take from an author 
without acknowledgment that information, which can alone enable 
the critic to review the work from which it is taken, may be one of 
the most profitable privileges, or one of the most necessary arts of 
anonymous criticism; but taking it in another poit of view, it is 
not easily reconciled with the dictates either of honor or morality. 

Upon the whole, I protest against the legitimacy of that criticism, 
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which begins with garbling the title of a work, which misrepresents 
its nature and character, rejects all notice of some of the most 
important and material parts of it, and triumphs in_ bringing into 
couspicuous view, errors confessedly trivial—a criticism, whose 
sole object, as it respects the critic, is to exhibit an ostentatious dis- 
play of his own learning, and as it respects the author, is to in- 
sinuate into the public mind that hostile feeling, which too: evi- 
dently guides the critic’s pen. | 


London, 10th December, 1814. W. M. LEAKE. 
NOTA IN EURIP. MED. EDIT. PORSON, 








1. Iw v. 2. versionis Enniane ad hunc locum a Porsono citate 
legitur apud Auct. ad Herenn. ii. 22. in edd. saltem Ald. et Ernest. 
cecidisset, non accidisset. Neque aliter in Topic. ad Trebat. 16. ubi 
duo priores occurrunt versus, quod non meminit Porsonus. Quin et 
pergit Cicero; Nist enim cecidisset abiegna ad terram trabes, &c.— 
Lectionem dcazrdcbae, pro vulgatd duarraoOac, habet etiam Scap. Lex. 
in Append. p. 156. Ilraro aor. 2. med. indic. unde infin. rracOar et 
in comp. dSiatrado0a apud Eurip. initio Medea. 

14, Phocyi. Poem. Suasor. 184. ré yap Hdvrepor cai dpecor, "H drar 
dvépi yur ppovén bia yypaos a&xpt, Kai wdots 7 adoxo, pnd éuréon 
divduya VELKOS $ 

218. Pro yeywras habet Suidas yeyordras in voce cepvor. 

386. Mavult cogoi Jacobus Tate (quicum consentit Dalzelius) 
Medeam de se scilicet loquentem intelligens. Vide Porson. ad Hecub. 
§15. Ceterum rectius, ut opinor, judicavit Porsonus. Etenim ex anti- 
quis scriptoribus abunde patet 4 feminis potissimum artem veneficam 
exerceri. Plaut. Mil. Glor. 11. 2. 38, 9. Mulier olitori nunquam 
supplicat, si qua est mala: Domi habet hortum et condimenta ad. 
omnes mores maleficos. Quem locum optime, ut mihi videtur, explicat 
Boxhornius; Mulier, que natura et ingenio mala est, non necesse 
habet noxium olus ex alieno horto petere ; domi illud habet. Non opus 
est ut moneam hec de homine vix et ne vix quidem dici posse. Mox 
inv.410, universé appellantur femine wavtwv caxov copwrarar réxTo- 
ves. Quorsum vero copdérarac? ob peritiam, credo, in rebus veneficis, 
in qua longe maribus antecellunt. 

411. Hujus Chori initium respexisse videtur Ovidius, Trist.i. 7. 
ubi sic, paulo fusius ac copiosius, Elegiam inchoat. In caput alta 
suum labentur ab e@quore retro Flumina ; conversis Solque recurret 
equis. Terra feret stellas : celum findetur aratro: Unda dabit flam- 
mas ; et dabit ignis aquas. Omnia nature prepostera legibus ibunt ; 
Parsque suum mundi nulla tenebit iter. Omnia jam fient, fiert. que 
posse negabam ; Et nihil est, de quo non sit habenda fides. Hac ego va- 
ticinor, quia sum deceptus ab illo, Laturum misero quem mihirebar opem. 

937. Pro dp habent EDD. et MSS: ay; ubi constructio esset et 
wreloau av, sed hoc durum, ut ait Porsonus. Immo et solcecum dixit 
ad Pheniss.'733. Confunduntur &y et dp’ in Pheniss. 1672. In Al- 
cest. 49. legerim, AaGiy.i as ov oi dp’ ei metcayet ce. Vulgo, od 
yap oid ay é, x. 6. N. A: 
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INSERTED IN THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, NO. XIX. p. 193, 208. 





** QuanquaM Vero ingens laudeque sua dignus, nec inutilis labor etiam est ille, quo vocabula Gr. 
ad radices suas primus revocavit; tamen ad quotidianum usum studiosorum atque evolventium 
compendirm neutiquam opportunus, sed molestissimus est, adeoque aliis servari commentariis, 
et Lexicon identidem consulturos morari non debebat. Mcvratur autem incredibiliter non tirones 
modo, sed etiam eos, qui progressus non contemnendos in Grecis literis fecerunt: quam multis 
enim in vocabulis non satis constat etiam doctissimis de origine? deinde compositorum omnium, 
quum duz ad minimum radices esse debeant, incertum manet, sub utra investigandum sit, etiamsi 
constet de radice utraque. Ac nisi verborum indice, qui in quarto Tomo extat, studium inquirendi 
quodammodo Stephanus levasset, multi haud dubie iliud consulere plane desperarent, quia non 
possent id facere sine nimis magno eoque sepius faciendo quotidie temporis dispendio. At sic 
quogue duplici tamen labore opus, indicem enim primum, deinde in alio volumine locum ipsum 
evolvere est necesse. Et quanquam non crediderim, hanc esse causam, ut hodie vix unus Gr. 
doctus reperiatur pro quinquagenis peritis Gr. literarum, quales fwere bene multi renascentibus 
literis, antequam Steph. Thes. et Scapula in hominum manibus versarentur; nihilominus puto esse 
verissimum, in Lex. hanc esse virtutem maximam, ut, qui illo utitur, sine difficultate ac temporis 
jactura, que inquirit, invenire queat; itaque longe praferendum methodum aliorum, qui non sub 
radicibus, sed suo quaque loco per alphabeti ordinem vocabula singula exhibent exponuntque, 
—J. A. Fabricius Bibl. Gr. tom. vi. p. 658, 9. 


<< La pratique de mettre les mots, non dans leur ordre alphabétique, mais sous leur racines, qui 
a eu lieu depuis que, pour le malheur des lettres, les Etiennes s’aviserent de ranger tous les deri- 
vez et les composez sous leur racine, a été une des principales causes de la decadence du Grec. 
Car qui est-ce qui pourroit supporter le degoat, que cause cette methode? aussi voyons nous ce 
qui en est arrivé. Je pose en fait, qu’au renouvellement des lettres en Europe, il y avoit plus de 
cinquante personnes pour une aujourd’hui qui savoient le Grec. Pour quoi cela? Est ce que le 
bon sens et la nouvelle philosophie ont fait découvrir 4 notre siécle, que les écrits des Grecs, 
sont ou ridicules, ou faux, ou un vain jargon comme les subtilitez de ?Ecole, que ceux, qui ne 
savent pas les choses, confondent assez souvent avec la philosophie des Anciens.” Moyses du Soul 
in Epistola, inserta Novellis Litterariis Amst. a. 1720, 8. editis Gallice T, xi. p. 133. (J. A. Fabricia 
Bibl. Gr. tom. vi. p. 659.) ‘ 


“ Fuit, quum plenius Lex. Gr. expectare juberemur a viris, in Gr. script. lect. subactissimis, R. 
Bentleio Britanno, Laur. Normanno Sueco, et Lud. Kustero Germano (Hic scripturus erat de 
Lex. Gr. Defectibus, uti narratur in Actis Erudit. Lips.1710. p. 105. in Censura Editionis Aristoph. 
a Kust. curate); quoram hunc fatum prematurum intercepit et alios quoque ipsius conatus 
laudatissimos, editionem Hesych. et Thes. Lat. recogniti evertit. Normannum similiter mors 
acerba eripuit sac. et human. literis. ‘ Bentleium animus ad alia ameeniora et splendidiora revoe 
cavit. Paulli Cornette, clerici regularis, Lex. Gr. ex sac. et extern. script. in V. magna digestum 
yolumina editioniqne paratum, laudat et Romz in Bibl. Patrum S. Maria Magd. Mstum servari 
testatur Prosper Mandosius in Bibl. Romana p. 150. De aliis, qui idem saxum volverunt, juvat, 
ne actum agam, adponere notata a clarissimo collega meo, Mich. Richey in laudata Chrestomathia 
Gr. “Non dicam de exemplo Thes. Steph. quod possidere mihi contigit, cai sua manu passim qua- 
dam addidit Erasmus Schmidius. J. C. Dietericum, profes. Giessensem, auctarium quondam ad 
idem opus sub manu habuisse, in quo errores ejus se detecturum sit pollicitus, sed, quum viveret, 
non invenisse typographum, et post mortem ejus omnem illum laborem in irritum cecidisse refert 
Morhofius (aut qui Morhofium supplevit, J. Frickius) Polyhist. L. iv. c. 8.s.6. Imo discerptum 
plane deinceps anctarium illud fuisse intelligo ex fragmento ejus, quod in manibus nonneminis 
esse significatur Im Nouen Biicher-Saal T. i. p. 963. Rem eandem, a Morhofio traditam, confirmat 
doctissimus Dieterici in professione Gr. literarum successor, J. H. Maius fil., quietiam in Obss. 
suis sac. L. iv. p.161. seqq. voces CCLX. a sola prepositione odv incipientes, aut sine auctoritate 
adductas, aut plane a Stephano omissas, recensuit. Sic plurimas alias, eidem vel intactas, vel 
auctoritate nulla ab eo confirmatas, in uno Epicteto et Simplicio observasse, jam pridem virum, 
in hac palestra versatissimum, Simonem Ertmannum, scribit Borrichius in Append. ad Analecta 
Lat. Ling. p.51., qui et ipse ibi, quid in Stephano desideret, exponit, et complures nominat script. 
Gr. ex quibus ille vel parum, vel nihil in suum Thes. adsciverit. Nec pridem ex solo Xenoph, 
Jo. Grammius, prof. Hafniensis, Specimen dedit Suppl. Lex. Gr. ad calcem suze Hist. Deorum ex 
Xenoph. sive Prodromi Antiqg. Xenoph. que dissertatio est Hafniz edita1716,4., ubi Lex. illud a p. 111. 
porrigitur ad p. 159. continetque voces, que in prestantissimis studiosorum Gr. Gr. ling. teruntur 
Lexicis Gr. Lat. (proinde et in Thes. Steph.) vel prersus nop habentur, vel nullo auctoris classics, 
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testimonio confirmantur: fore etiam, ut idem vir doctissimus similes ex aliis quoque seriptoribad 
observationes aliquando adjiciat, spem esse dicit Severinus Lintrupius in Pref. ad Christiani 
Falsteri Suppl. Ling. Lat. Tan. Fabrnm jam olim iy. millia vocum Grecarum, lexicis preter- 
missarum, collegisse, testatur filia ejus, Anna Daceria in Not. ad Anacr., (Locus est ad Od. Iviii. 
p- 204. “ Le mot dvecr-ardgw, dont Anacreon se sert en cet endroit, ne se trouve point ailleurs, 
et on le chercheroit inutilement dans les dictionnaires, aussi bien que beaucoup d’autres, que mou 
pére avoit antrefois ramassez, jusques au nombre de plus de quatre mille”).—J. A. Fabricius Bibl. 
Gr. t. vi. p. 661, 2. 


Extracts from the Appendix de Lex. Lat. et Gr. of Olaus Borrichius sub- 
joined to his dvalecta ad Cogitat. de Ling. Lat. Haf. 1682. 


P. 41. “ Adjicio hic quedam ex Dissert. mea ante hos viginti duos annos de Lex. Lat. Gr. in 
publicum emissa. Que licet auctiora jam, et locupletiora edere non esset difficile, severiores 
tamen hoedie Muse, et public, quibus distringor, occupationes ne id quidem patiuntur. Interea 
evolvant, quibus vacat, ernditissimam illustris viri, Caroli da Fresne prefationem, ‘Glossario 
ejusdem annexam, ut primorum Lingue Latine Lexicographorum molimina intueantur, et Critic. 
Dissert. Phil. Jac. Maussaci, additam Lex. Harpocrat., ut tentamenta Gr.in hoe genere recog- 
noscant. Mihi hic satis erit mea regustare.”—P. 49. “ Lex. Gr. snos etiam patiuntur Manes, 
utcunque in hac palestra et laboriose, et laudabiliter se exercuerint tam inter antiquos multi, 
quam inter recentiores non pauci. Helladii, qni, si Suide fides, imperante Theodosio juniore 
floruit, Lex. r<Findy rorvuetiywraroy, secundum literarum seriem digestum, ex oratoribus et poetis 
collectum vastz molis opus in septem tributum volumina legit olim Photius, cui lectum itidem 
similis argumenti scriptum Pollionis, et Juliani, nec minus Philostrati Tyrii, Diodori, et Dionysit 
Halicarnassei. Spectatus et in eadem scena Pausanias, Lexici Attici faber, et Dorotheus de 
yocibus exterorum more usurpatis, tandem et Meeris, sive Meeridis Atticista.° Laudantur et 
Suide hoe nomine Endemus Rhetor, Cecilius Siculus, Palamedes; Laertio memorantur Zenonis 
et Posidonii regi AéZewv libri; Hesychio in Epist. ad Eulogium Diogenianus, tanquam insignis artifex, 
opere, quod *zorepyorfnreg inscripsit. Sed de istis Auctoribus nemo nostrim secure judicaverit, 
cum magnam partem aut interciderint temporum injuria, aut cum blattis adhuc, tineisque inglorit 
luctentur, aut iis, quos fatum benignius conservavit, immistigloriam et nomen suum aliis resignent. 
Id constat, Hesychium, diligentissimum scriptorem, quem hodieque terimus, ex Diogeniano, Ap- 
pione, Heliodoro, Avistarcho plarima in Lexicon suum transtulisse, et ex Helladio Suidam. 
Quicquid tamen sive de sno, sive alieno, publico largiti sunt, Lexicon integrum, suisque numeris 
absolutum necdum procuderunt. Laudati quidem jare, meritoque hodie Hesych., Phavor., Suid., 
Harpocrat., Polluc., Steph. Byzan., Ammon., Eustath., Corinth., Phrynic., Moschopuli, T. Magist., 
Bude., Tusani, Gesner., Rob. Constan., Scapul. (qui potissima sua ex H. Steph. hansit) Sylburg., 
Sim. Porti, Martin., Schreve., aliorumque in hoc genere labores; ut preteream Lex. Homer. 
Coulonii, Hippocraé. Erotiani et Galeni, Hesiodeum Pasoris, scripta luculenta: nemo tamen merito. 
suo laudatior H. Stephano, cujus Gr. Ling. Thes. poene instar omnium est solidus, cultus, locuples ; 
in quo nisi tria desiderarentur (primo, quod exstent non panca in iis, qui omnium manibus versantur, 
Auctoribus hic omissa; secundo, quod multa id temporis Gr. monumenta, hodie in publico noe - 
tissima, nondum evulgata essent; tertio, quod voces plurimz plures admittant significationes, 
quam que in illo Thes. signate sunt) jam pervenisset ille Lexicogr. Gr. labor ad usque suos um- 
bilicos. Vidit hane lacunam in scripto suo H. Stephanus, et in Praf. ejus ingenue idem professus 
est. Et vero quantillum est in H. Steph. opere, ex illis vastis, sed eruditissimis script. Aristot., 
Platon., Xenoph., Demost., Thucyd., Eurip., Plutare., Galeno, ete. In uno Epict. et Simpl. plurimas 
voces observavit jam pridem vir in hac palestra versatissimus,.Sim. Ertmannus, H. Stephano vel 
non attactas, vel ab eodem auctoritate nulia confirmatas. Sed et hec, que sequuntur. opera, 
H. Steph. intentata sunt, Coint. Smyrneus, Apoll. Rhod. Argon., Oppian Cyneég. Astrampsychi 
Onciroc., Demetrit Constantinep. Opus de Re accipitraria, Helicd. Acthtop., Rhodantis et Dosiclis 
Amorum Lib., Theedori Metochyte De Hist. Rom., Sallustius De Diis et Mundo, et alii.” 


J. Toupii Emend. in Suidam, ‘et Hesych. ‘et Lexicogr. Gr. Oxon. 1790. 4 vol. 8vo. 

Merarsyia, sive Traged. Gr. Delect. cum Adnot. Jo. Burton. Ed. altera, cui Obss. Indic. Gr. 
longe auctiorem ct emend, adjecit Th. Burgess. Oxon. 1779. 2 vol. 8vo. 

To it is subjoined a “ Lex. sive Vocab. que in his V. Traged. occurrunt notatu digniora, Ex- 
plicatio.” “ Asterismus prefixus admonet vocabulwm ipsum in H. Steph. Thes. atque adeo Lex. 
vulgat. aut non omnino reperiri, atit sa!tem illius signific. omnes non notari.” 164 words are thus 
marked. 


/Eschyli Prometheus Vinetus ad Fid. MSS. emendavit, Not. et Glossar. adjecit C, J. Blomfield 
A.M. Ed. If. Cantab. 1812, 8vo. 
_ ZEschyli 8. c. Theb. ad Fid. MSS. emendavit, Not. et Glossar. adjecit C. J. Blomfield, A.M. 
Cantab. 1812, 8vo. 


In these two erudite Glossaries, the lexicographer will find abundant materials 
for the improvement of Greek Dictionaries, and happy are the Editors to find 
that it is Mr. Blomfield’s intention to publish the remaining Tragedies of 
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dEschylus on the same admirable plan. Mr. B. has prefixed af asterisk to such 
words, as he could not find in any other Greek author. The words marked in 
the two plays are 159., scarcely one of which occurs in the Thes. Lin. Gr., and 
this 1s sufficient to show the importance of Mr. B.’s Glossary. 


‘* Gr. Lex. Manuale primum a B. Hederico institntum, post repetitas S. Patricii Curas, actin 
Myriade amplius, Verborum, innumeris Vittis repurgatiim, plurimisque novis Signific. Verborum 
Jocuplet. Cura J. A. Ernesti, nune denuo recensitum, et quamplarimum in atraque Parte auctum, 
a T. Morell, Lond. 1766. 4to.” 


The very sensible Preface of J. A. Emnesti, from which we transcribe the 
following passage, will convince the reader of the valuable 2id, which we may 
derive from this work: 


“¢ Addidimus ea, que e nostris lect. notata permulta habebamus, item quzcunqne viros doctos 
subinde indicare repereramus, nondum in Lex. prodita esse, que et ipsa non pauca erant, plurima 
etiam in Reimari yv. cel. in D. Cassium indice notata, ut nondam relata in Lexicis : cujits vira 
exempium utinam imitentur postheec, quicanque script. Gr. recoquent. Denique adhibuimus Dan. 
Scotti v. c. Append. ad Thes. Steph. Lond. 1745. duobus voll. in fol. editam ex qua permagnus ver- 
borum numerus accessit—Atque etiam ea verba, vel ab Scotto, vel ab aliis posita, omisi- 
mus que reperiuntur quidem vel in Gloss. antiq. ut Hesych. vel in script. aliquo vetere, 
ceterum manifeste corrupta sunt, nec ullum alium auctorem idoneum habent, quod genus 
verborum si admittere voluissemus, exemplo Stephani et alioram, haud probando, haud parvas 
numerus verborum accessisset, Sed vel sic decem millium summam explevimus. Nec nane 
spicileginm, idque magnum deest, et post multa alia supplem. tamen plurimam supererit, quod 
addatur: adeo non modo inexhauste sent Grecorum in verbis divitiw, sed difficile est om- 
nia animadvertere ac notare, que nondum in Lex. sunt illata. Nam illa Gr. felicitas in com- 
ponendis verbis tantam copiam verborum genuit, ut eam nullum Lex. capere possit. Nec 
forte opus esset omnia Lex. inferri, ut bene monet ad Charitonem Dorvillius, nisi de eorum sig- 
nific. inprimis Attica, subinde certarent grammatici, multoque, de nostra sententia, magis, nisi ia 
jis intelligendis imperitiores, adsueti vulgari rationi, herent. Veram eadein multitude compdsi- 
torum talium, sepe non obscurorum, et nihil insolentis, nec in forma, nec in sensu, habentiain, 
facit, ut difficile sit, onmia observare. Mihi quidem hoc sentio accidisse in pluribus ‘script. e 
quibus volui notare, qu nondum in Lex. essent, ut pratermitterem quedam, quia ‘non suspicabar, 
a Lex. abesse. Nominatim in Josepho id mihi usu venisse vidi. Nam in Scotti Excerptis ‘quae- 
dam reperi, quz ipse non notavissem. At ipse contra in meis Excerptis habui, qua illuth-effugis- 
sent, ut zmodiorng, iumddicue, mporncivoupytw, meodpiantace, cpotedyuwy, ete. Itaque vix sperandum 
est, usquam Lex. exiturum tale, in quo ommia verba Gr. reperiantur, nisi paullatim omnes Graci 
scriptores indicibus instruantur plenis et Reimeriano, de quo supra dixi, similibus, Sed de Lex. 
Gr. majore parando atque instruendo, fortasse alibi dabitur occasio dicendi.” 


The President of Magd. Coll. Oxf., Dr. Routh, has obligingly permitted us 
to avail ourselves of the very numerous references and additions, which he-has, 
in the course of his own recondite reading, inserted in his copy of B. Hederic’s 


‘Lex. 


“‘ Econom. Hippoer. Alphab. Serie distincta, in qua Dictionum apad Hippocr. omnium, pra- 
sertim obscuriorum, usus explicatur, et yelut ex amplissimo penu depromitur, ita ut Lex. Hippo- 
crat. merito dici possit. Anitio Fesio,Mediomatrico Medico Auctore. Francof, 1588. fol.” 


The edition of Foesius published at Franckfort in 1624, fol. contains only a 
Latin Index, interspersed: with Greek technical terms. 


Joan. Gorrei, Medici Paris. Opera. Definitionum medicar. Lib. xxiv. a Jo. Gorreo Fil. 
Ludov. xiii. Frane. ét Navar. Regis Medic. ordin. locuplet. et Accessione magna adaucti. Nicandri 
Theriaca et Alexipharmaca cum Interpret. et Scholiis ejusdem J. Gorrei Paris. Hippoer. ‘Libelli 
De Genitura, De Natura Pueri, Jusjurandum, de Arte, de Medico, eodem J. Gorrzo inter- 
prete cum Annotationibiis et adjectis unicuique libello brevibus Scholiis. Paris. 1622. fol.” 


“Herod. Histor. Lib. viii. e Recens. H. Steph. cum Variet. Lect. iii, Codd. nova Bergleri 
Vers. Not. Varior. et Indic. Verb. ac Rer. curante T. Guil. Irmisch. Lips. T, i. 1789. I, ii.1790. 


T. iii. 1792. 'T, iv. et v. 1805. 8v0.” 

The 4th Vol. contains a very copious Glossarial “ Index Gr. Voc. in Textu,” 
extending from p.475 to p. 1166. The 5th Vol. contaitis a very copious “ Index 
Gr, Voc. in Not. maxime tractarum, tum ‘per excursus, sed et in ‘Textum,” 
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extending from p. 1167 to p. 1546. To this Work J. Fr. Schleusner very fre- 
uently refers in the critical Notes, with which he has enriched the Nov. Lex. 
r. Lat. in N.T. The Preface to the first Volume will give the reader 
some idea of the assistance, which is likely to be derived from this elaborate 
edition. 
“ Hesychii Gloss. sac. Ex universo illius Opere in Usum Interpretat. V. et. N. Test. excerp- 


sit, emendavit, Not. illustravit J. C. G. Ernesti. Access. Gloss. sac. in Psal. ex Cod. MS. Bib- 
lioth. Taurinens. conjunctim nondum edite. 1792. 8vo.” 


“‘ Suide et Phavorini Gloss. sac. Gr. cum Spicilegio Gloss. Gr. sac. Hesych. et Etym. M. 
congessit, emendavit, et Not. illustravit J. C. G. Ernesti. Accessit Dissert. de Gloss. sac. Suid. et 
Phav. 1786. 8vo.” 

Here we will add the following remarks on the Lexicon of Hesychius by 


M. Huet: 


“La Dict. d’ Hésych. est une collection de tous les mots difficiles, rares, singuliers, irréguliers, 
qu’un homme studieux a remarquez dans tous les anciens Auteurs Gr. qu'il a ramassez, expliquez, 
et arrangez par ordre alphab. On-ne rencontrera guéres de mots ¢e cette sorte daas ces Auteurs, 
dont on ne trouve linterprétation dans ce Recueil d’ Hesychius. On peut juger par-la de Vutilité 
-de l’ouvrage ; mais on peut aussi juger de sa difficulté, combien il a été exposé aux erreurs des 
copistes et a la licence des grammairiens, et qu'il n’est a usage que de ceux qui sont consommez 
dans les Lettres Gr. Un homme autrefois n’étoit pas estimé bon critique, qui n’avoit pas corrigé 
cing ou six passages dans Hesychius. L’Mdition de Hollande l’a sans doute purgé de heavcoup 
de fautes, mais non pas de toutes, et je ne sais si en quelques endroits elle u’y en a pas ajoiié de 
nouvelles.” Huetiana, ou Pensées diverses de M. Huet. Nouvelle Ed. Amst. 1723. 12mo. p. 
109, 10. 


“ Ammonii De Adfinium Vocab. Differentia. Accedunt Opuscula nondum edita, Eranius Philo 
De Differentia Signific., Lesbonax De Fig. Gram., Incerti Script. de Solec. et Barbaris., Lex. De 
Spiritibus Dictionum, ex Operibus Tryphonis, Cherobosci, Theodoriti, etc. selectum. Ammo- 
nium ope MS. prime editionis Aldinw, et aliunde, emaculavit, et Not. illustravit, reliqua ex 
Codd. MSS. Bibl. Lugd. Bat. nunc primum vulgavit L. C. Valcken. Lug. B. 1739. 4to.” 


“ L. C. Valckenaeri Animad. ad Ammonium Lib. iii. in quibus vet. Script. Loca tentantur et 
-emendantur. Accedit Specim. Scholior. ad Hom. ineditorum, ex Cod. Vossiano Bibl. Lug. B. 
1739. 4to.” 


“ Dionysii Halic. De Compositione Verb. Lib. Gr. et Lat. Cum priorum Editorum suisque 
Adnot. edidit G. H. Schaefer. Accedunt ejusd. Meletem. crit. in Dionys. Art. Rhet. c. i. iv. 
Lips. 1808. 8vo.” 

In the course of the Notes G. H. Schaefer has inserted for the use of lexico- 
graphers, nearly 200 words omitted in the Lexicons. And here we may observe 
that in the Notes on L. Bos’s Ellips. Gr. the same diligent and accurate Scholar 
has noticed: many other words totally unknown to lexicographers. 


Professor J. F. Boissonade has been obliging enough to signify to us that ‘ Abr. 
Kallii Spec. Suppl. Thes. Gr. L. Steph. ex Theognid. Sentent. Hafn. 1750. 
8vo.’ which we have noticed in the Class. Journ. No. XIX. p. 203., is neither 
inserted in the ‘ Specim. nove Edit. Sentent. Theogn. Gotting. et Goth. 1766.’ 
nor even mentioned there. M. Boissonade adds, that the ‘Spec. Supplem. 
Thes. L. G. Steph.’ does not extend beyond the S8th line, is a poor work in- 
deed, and is noticed by Klotzius in the Acta Literaria, T. ii. p. 443. M. Bois- 
sonade has kindly directed our attention to ‘ Abreschii Lectt. Aristenetee, Zwolle, 
1749.’ “ the Index of which contains stellula prefixa to words omitted, or barely 
cited in Etienne’s Thes.,” to the 9th Vol. of the Catalogue of MSS. belonging 
to the King of France, to the edition of Apollonius Rhodius, where the editor 
of Timarion has made a similar Index, lately published by Schaefer, and to the 
Index in the 13th Vol. of Jacob’s Anthologia, From the brief, but highly valuable 
** Index Gr. Lat.” subjoined to: “ J. A. Ernesti’s Clavis Cicer.” some important 
matter may be gathered. Of the 2nd edition of Schneider’s Gr. and Germ. Dict. 
the greatest possible use will be made. 


* * The editors intend to commence the Work in the course of a few weeks. 
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CURE POSTERIORES. 





Classical Journal, Vol. 1X. p. 38. 

Ducvos, in his remarks on the Port-Royal Grammaire Générale, 
gives this origin of the phrase en dépit de lui et de ses dents, malgré 
dui et ses dents ; but I confess that L doubt the derivation. Neither 
Duclos, nor you, have given one example of the phrase maloré 
ses aidans. Uf L am not mistaken, malgré ses dents is to be un- 
derstood in the plain, natural sense, ix spite of his teeth, even though 
he should late, in spite of all his resistance. 

‘This expression, which is now falling into disuse, was always 
confined to the familiar style. Some examples will sufficiently 
demonstrate it: [have taken them from a MS, French Dictionary, 
on the plan of Dr. Johnson’s English work, communicated to me 
by the learned author, Professor Boissonade. : 

“‘ Les vents m’ont en cette contrée 
Donné, malgré mes dents, entrée.” 
Scarron, Virg, I. 
“ Mais maleré les Dieux et leurs dents, 
Les mortels sont bien imprudents 
De penser faire quelque chose.” 
_Scarron, Virg. II. 
i. et oul, je vous entends 
Pour la centiéme fois; mais c’est malgré mes dents.” 





*¢ Et pour la mieux braver, voila malgré ses dents, 
Martine que j’améne et rétablis céans.” 
Moliere, Fem. Sav. V. 
“« Mais en dépit de lui, Madame, et de ses dents, 
Je verrois le beau monde, et ferois des amants.” 
R. Poisson, Aprés Soup. I. 
“ Et je ne concois pas ce bizarre scrupule 
De sacrifier tout au bien de ses enfants, 
D’etre pour l’amour d’eux sage malgré ses dents.” 
J.B. Rousseau, Capric. I. 4. 
« Mais efit il ’humeur sombre et noire, 
Avec l’époux, maleré ses dents, 
Mettez vous bien.” 
Hamilton, Mem. de Gramm. c. 4. 
“<« Et je prétends vous marier tantét, 
Malgré leurs dents, malgré-vous, s'il le faut.” 
Voltaire, Enfant Prod. I, 5. 
“ Que fais-je pour avoir votre fille malgré vous, maloré vos 
ents, malgré vos livres, malgré vos loix et vos paragraphes.” 
Force du Sang, 3. 12. 
NO. XX. Ci. Jl. VOL, X. »- 2D 
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« Malgré ma resistance et mes horribles grimaces ; malgré moi 


et mes dents.” J. J. Rousseau, Conf. 3. 
“T] faudrait bien alors, maloré vous et vos dents, que vous 
ele’ Ay ’ 8 A al 
devinssiez Botaniste. Id. Corresp.' 


Vol. IX. p. 39. 

«< Si un air de tristesse obscurcit mon visage.” | 
The hiatus in the two first words of that line is prohibited by the 
laws of French versification. The correct reading of the line is 
Si quelque air. | 
The unfortunate author of those affecting lines is Roucher, who 
published a didactic and descriptive poem, intitled Les Movs, which 
contains some very beautiful passages, but something too 

much in'the manner of Claudian. He was executed in Paris.” 


Vol. 1X. p. 260. 


Of the French Extrazis et Notices, mentioned by F. L., nine 
Volumes are published. 





—p. 265. 
The author of the “scarce French Work,” quoted by J.-T., 
was Martin. 
Vole XS. .PI83. 
Of the Traulismus and Lambdacismus of Alcibiades, an account 
will be found in the first chapter of Plutarch’s Alczbiades. 








‘Tf the expression were simply malgré ses dents, we should be more ready 
to assent to our correspondent’s opinion; but it is commonly, malgré lui et 
ses dents. In spite of him and of his teeth would be tautological, as one would 
include the other; but in spite of him and of his atders and abettors, is a clear 
and forcible phrase. We are, therefore, still inclined to maintain our 
opinion, but with a due deference to the superior knowledge of our corres- 
pondent. We have not, indeed, “ given an example of the phrase malgré 
ses aidans.”?” But we find in Féraud’s Dictionaire Critique de la Langue 
Francaise, 3 Vol. 4to. the following assertion: “ On disait autrefois malgré 
lua et ses atdans, dont on a fait ce proverbe corrompu, malgré lui et ses dents.” 

We cannot quit this subject without expressing a wish that Professor 

~Boissonade would be induced to publish his Dictionary, His deep and 
various learning, his patient skill in research, his accuracy of discrimination, 
and his elegance of taste, render him eminently qualified for so important 
a work. Epiror. 


* We preferred the reading, which we gave, on account of the cacophony 
of Si quelqw’ air. The hiatus of Si un is not disagreeable. Our correspon- 
dent will recollect the well known line: 

“ Siun riche marchand fait son fils conseiller.”’ 

We have hefore us a beautiful edition of Roucher’s poem in 2 vols. 4to. 

printed in 1779. _ We should be glad to be informed whether he had made 


much progress in.an Epic Poem on the Conquest of Rhodes, which he an- 
nounces, Vol. I. 230. Eprt. 
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Ee hee 
Airy rodpsy ever Tome AnyoUoe wéT ON. 

You propose to read Ayry. The true reading is probably airy. 
The first syllable is long im Asrés. Callimachus, Hymna. in 
Apoll. vv. 10, 11. , 

“Os pv in, meyas obras O¢ odx Te, Aurds Excivos. 
"Ovoued, & “Exkeoye, xab toodwel’ ovmore Asrol. 


B. A. P. ht. 
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FRANCE. 


A MONSIEUR L’EDITEUR DU CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
Paris ce 8 xbre 1814. 


Je m’empresse de vous annoncer que M. Debure, I’un de nos 
plus estimables Libraires, vient de mettre en vente un ouvrage trés 
important, dont voici le titre: “ DL’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, ou 
Recherches sur la Géographie, la religion, la langue, les écritures, 
et Vhistoire del’ Egypie avant invasion de Cambyse; par M. 
Champollion le Jeune, Docteur és-lettres, professeur d histoire, 
Bibliothécuire adjoint de la ville de Grenoble, etc.” 2 vol. grand 
im 8vo., avec _une carte.—Ces deux premiers volumes ne contien- 
nent que la Description Géocraphique ; les autres paraitront inces- 
samment. L/’auteur estun homme plein de talent. II posséde les 
langues Orientales, et particuliérement la langue Copthe : il a mis 2 
contribution presque tous les Manuscrits Copthes de la Biblio- 
théeque Royale de Paris. Cet ouvrage est remplide recherches, et il 
est surtout recommandable par l’ordre quiy régne, et qui accom- 
pagne rarement l’érudition. 

M. Debure a aussi publié dernigrement les tomes LIL. et IV. du 
grand et fameux ouvrage intitulé:; <* Recherches sur la Géogra- 
phie systématique et positive des anciens: par M. Gosselin, 
membre de l'Institut etc. ;” fin de Pouvrage; 2 vol. grand jn 4to. 
avec 40 cartes géographiques. Paris, de limprimerie Royale. 

M. Mionet vient de publier le Sixitéme Volume de son excellent 
ouvrage qui a pour titre: “ Description de Médailles antiques, 
grecques et romaines, avec leur dégreé de rareté et leur estimation ; 
ouvrage servant de catalogue a une suite de plus de vingt mille em- 
' preintes en soufre, prise sur les piéces originales :” in 8vo. Ce tome 
6 qui vient de paraitre, termine entiérement la partie des Médailles 
Grecques. 

Le savant et respectable Francis Henry Egerton, vient de 
mettre sous presse Les Carmina et Fragmenta de Sappho, accom- 
pagnés de notes critiques et d’une traduction laune. Mr, Egerton 


re 
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avait fait ses a-dieu aux Muses Grecques: mais il a été obligé 
de recommencer ses occupations favorites par des motifs dont il 
parle luieméme. “I thought,” dit-il, “that I bad bid adieu to alk 
further Greek publications, and henceforth that | should occupy 
myself, solely and exclusively, with diplomatic and _ historical 
researches : but my growing infirmities compel me to sit at home, 
where I entertain myself with various literary pursuits. Hae 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, etc.” 


C.N. 


Se Ee 


Professor Burnouf of Paris is preparing a new Commentary on 
the Speeches of Thucydides. From his sagacity and talents much 
hght is expected to be thrown on those important parts of the 
History. | 


M. Walckenaer, membre de la Classe d’ Hisfoire et de Littéra- 
ture ancienne de VInstitut, homme trés-laborieux et l’un des plus 
savans Géographes de France, a présenté cette annéea ses col- 
légues plusieurs mémoires fort intéressants. Cet estimable savant a 
mis depuis longtemps sous presse les ouvrages suivants : 

lo. Itinéraires de ? Egypte ancienne ; un vol. in 4to. Les cartes 
de cet ouvrage ont déja paru; mais elles n’ont point encore été 
mises en vente. L’auteur en a donné quelques exemplaires a 
différentes personnes. | 

Ilo. Itinéraires de la Gaule, et de l’Italie Ancienne: un vol. 
im 4to. 

Ilfo. Géographie Ancienne des Gaules Cisalpines et Transal- 
pines, considérées @ toutes les époques de histoire; un vol. in 
4to. Cet ouvrage a remporté le prix de l’Instituten 1811. - 

IV. Recherches sur Je mille Romain, considéré dans ses rap- 
ports avec les mesures anciennes et modernes ; un vol. in 4to. Cet 
ouvrage est imprimé ; mais il n’a pas encore paru. 

V. Recherches sur les itinéraires anciens de Ja Perse et de 
YInpe, et sur Iles marches d ALEXANDRE et de SELEvCcUS 
Nieator; unvol.in 4to. Lauteur alu deux Mémoires de cet 
important ouvrage a |’Institut. 


EYPHUAOY POINIZZAI. Avec un choix des Scholies Grec- 
ques et des Notes Frangaises; par Fr. hurot, Professeur-adjoint 
de Philosophie 4 la faculté des Lettres de ’Académie de Paris. 
Svo. Paris, 1813. 


Le Zodiaque Expliqué, ou Recherches sur Vorigine et la signi- 


fication des Constellations de la Sphére. Grecque. ‘Traduit du 
suedois, de C. G. S. 8vo. 
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Recherches sur Apollon et sur divers points de Grammaire; 


par J. B. Gail. 


De I’Emploi des Conjonctions suivies des modes conjonctifs 
dans la langue Grecque. Svo. Paris. 

This is the work of no ordinary scholar. The suppression of his name is 
a singular circumstance; but ubi wbi est, diu eelari non potest, We shall 
notice the work in our next more fully. 

M. Boniface is publishing at Paris an excellent periodical work, 
the title of which is as follows: Manuel des amateurs de la langue 
Francoise, contenant des solutions sur letymologie, la pronon- 
ciation, la synonymie, et la syntare. 





GERMANY. 


Un savant Allemand de Vienne, qui se trouve actuellement a 
Paris, prétend que, dans les Odes d’Horace (Liv.1. od. 1.) au 
lieu de “ Myrtoum pavidus” il faut lire “ Myrtoum impavidus.” 
Ce savant invite tous les grands Latinistes @ANGLETERRE a 
examiner ce passage du Pindare de Rome, et a dire frauchement 
leur avis la-dessus. I] est vrai que notre savant Viennois ne s‘ap- 
puie sur l’autorité d’aucun manuscrit; mais il est intimement 
convaincu que Pavidus est une faute du premier copiste, et que ce 
mot est trés-éloigné de lidée d’Horace. Pour moi, Monsieur, 
je ne me permettrai aucune réflexion sur la correction que propose 
le savant et profond Allemand de Vienne. C. 


M. Schefer of Leipsig will soon publish a 2d edition of Lon- 
gus, to which he will add the curious fragment discovered by 
M. Couvrier in the Laurentian Library at Florence, and inedited 
remarks by Brunck. 

The Fragment will be found in our XVIIth No. with a Latin Translation 
and Notes. 

It is said that a new edition of Dion Cassius is. preparing by 
M. Sturz. 


M. del Furia, keeper of the Laurentian library at Florence, has 
published at Leipsig an medited tract of Herodian de metrise 


The second Vol. of Boeckh’s Pindar has appeared. 


M. Harles, savant éditeur de la “ Bibliothéque Grecque de Fa- 
-pricius,” vient de mettre au jour une nouvelle et excellente édition 
du discours de Démosthénes de Corona, en un fort vol. in 8vo. 
de 556 pages. C’est une édition cum notis variorum, auxquelles 
M. Hints a ajouté les siennes qui sont généralement trés-bonnes. 
Le volume est terminé par quelques variantes daprés le Manv- 
“scrit de M. Scrimger, savant Ecossais; par une Dissertation de 
Cantarenus “ De locis quibusdam Demosthenis, etc.;” par la 
Lettre de Reiske, et par un petit index, 
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Frid. Jacobs Animadversiones in epigrammata Anthologie 
Grece secundum Ordinem Analectorum Brunckii. Voluminis tertit 
pars tertia. 8vo. Lips. 1814. . 
~ Ce Volume fait autant d’honneur a la sagacité de M. Jacobs que 
les précédents, 11 contient, 

Ist. Un Index gracitatis qui ne laisse rien 4 désirer. 

Qnd. Paralipomena ex Codice Vaticano. Cette partie renferme 
beaucoup d’ Epigrammes inédites. 

3rd. Paralipomena ex libris editis. 

4th. Catalog. poétarum Epigrammaticorum. Ce catalogue con- 
tient d’ Excellentes Notices sur la vie et les écrits des poetes Epi- 
grammiatistes. 


M. Jacobs vient aussi de publier Je premier Volume d’une 
Seconde Edition de son Anthologie d’aprés Vordre du fameux 
Manuscrit du Vatican. 


M. Schaeffer a mis sous presse une Nouvelle Edition de Platon; 
format in 18mo. Le premier Volume vient de paraitre; il est 
d'une grande correction et fait beaucoup d’honneur aux soins et 
aux lumierés de linfatigable Schaeffer. 


The learned and accurate Bekker is preparing for publication 
the inedited works of Apollonius of Alexandria. 


M. Gail is preparing an additional volume of Observations on 
Thucydides, to complete his edition and translation of that histo- 
rian. , 





ITALY. 


M. Ciampi, Professeur de Littérature Grecque a Pise, vient de 
mettre au jour un excellent ouvrage intitulé: Descrizione della Casa 
di Cipselo ; tradotta dal Greco di Pausania, ed illustrata dal’ Ab. 
Sebast. Ciampi, prof. di lettere Greche. S’aggiunge la disserta- 
zione dell’Heyne, sopra lo stesso argomento. Pisa (capuro) 
1814, in 8vo. 


M. Cancellieri, un des plus savants Antiquaires de Rome, a 
publié, ily a quelque temps, un ouvrage trés curieux et trés in- 
structif, dont voici le titre : “ Le Sette Cose fatali di Roma antica:” 
1. L’Ago della Madre degli Dei; 2. La Quadriga di Creta de 
Vejenti; 3. Le Ceneri di Oreste; 4. Lo Scettro di Priamo; 5. 
I Velo d’Ilione; 6. Gli Ancili; 7. Il Palladio. Vna delle tre 
altrecose fatali di Troja con la morte di Troilo Figliuolo di 
Priamo e con l'introduzione del Cavallo Durio nella Porta Scea, 
oltre il rapimento de bianchi Cavalli di Reso Re di Tracia, e dell’ 
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Ayco e delle Frecce di Ercole lasciate a Filottete ; illustrate da 
Francesco Cancellieri, con la spiegazione de misterissi attributi 
de’ numeri ternario e settenario. Roma, per Luigi Perego Sal- 
vionl, in Svo. 





SPAIN.’ 


M. Llorente presented, soon after the abolition of the Tnquisi- 
tion in 1808, a Memoir to the Royal Academy of History in Ma- 
drid, which was printed by that Institution under the title of “ Me- 
moria Historica sobre qual ha sido l’opinion nacional de Espagna, 
acerca del tribunal de la Inquisicion.” This publication gave such 
general satisfaction, that all the papers and documents in the Ar- 
chives of the Inquisition were entrusted to the author for a work, 
which he had undertaken, “ Annals of the Inquisition of Spain,” 
in which he had collected a great number of curious facts, that had 
been either unnoticed or misrepresented. ‘The first volume was 
printed in 1812, and the second in 1813. But the recent changes 
in Spain, though highly conducive to the happiness of that country 
in general, have, unfortunately for the cause of freedom, justice, and 
humanity, restored the Inquisition, and opposed the publication 
of the work. The author, obliged to change his plan, proposes 
to write his History in French, and to publish it in Paris. He 
will now be at liberty to add a considerable number of facts and 
observations, which it would have been impolitic to insert in his 
original work, in the Spanish language. 





ENGLAND. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Elementa Lingue Grece. Pars Prima, complectens Partes 
erationis declinabiles ; et contractionum regulas, &c. Studio Ja- 
cobi Moor, LL. D. in Academia Glasguensi olim lit. Gr. Prof. 

Pars Secunda, complectens Verba anomala et defectiva, et 
quasdam ex Prepositionibus; studio Andrez Dalzel, F. R. 5S. E. 
nuper in Academia Edin, lit. Gr. Prof. &c. 

Nunc demum, reliquas Prapositiones, Adverbia, Conjunctiones, 
Syntaxin, Prosodiam, regulas Accentuum et Dialectos : studio 
Georgii, Dunbar, F. R.S. E. et im eadem Acad. lit. Gr. Prof.— 
Edinburgi, 1814. 


Eutropius, with English Notes on the plan of Phedrus ; by the 
Rev. C. Bradley, M.A. 2s. 6d. bound, 
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Four Plays of Plautus. Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, and. 
Rudens.. With English Notes, and a Glossary. 4s. Gd. bound. 


Mr. Bradley has just published a Second Edition of Exercises 
and Questions, for the lower classes, adapted to the best Latin 
Grammars, and designed as an introduction to the Exercises of 
Valpy, Clarke, Ellis, Turner, and the Eton Exempla Muinora. 
Price Qs. 6d. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, translated into Verse, is just completed 
in one Vol. Oct. by T. Orger. ‘The Latin text is printed in small 
type at the bottom of the page. Price 11. 1s. in boards. 


The English and Latin Poems of Thomas Gray. With Criti- 
cal Notes, a life of the Author, &c. &c. By the Rev. John 
Mitford, B. A. of Oriel Coll. Oxford, Elegantly printed m 8vo. 
and embellished with two Portraits of Gray; the first from a 
painting by Richardson, when Gray was only 15 years of age, 
in the possession of —- Robinson, Esq. of Cambridge: and the 
second from a painting by Eckardt.—This is the most complete 
and classical edition of these celebrated Poems which has yet 
been brought before the public. Pr. 18s. bds. | 


A Third Edition of Elements of Mythology; or an easy and 
concise History of the Pagan Deities. Intended to enable the 


young Reader to understand the ancient Writers of Greece and 
Rome. Qs. bound. 


A New French Dictionary; or a Guide to the Correct Pro- 
nunciation of the French Language. By W. Smith, M. A. who 
has compiled it from the Dictionaire de ? Académie Francaise, 
which work he has read through twice, with two learned Parisians 
at his side. One Vol. Oct. Pr. 8s. 6d. boards. 


The Rape of Proserpine; with other Poems, from Claudian ; 
translated into English Verse. With a prefatory Discourse and 
occasional Notes. Oct. Pr. 8s. Gd. By Jacob George Strutt, 


The Rev. Dr. H. CLarxe, of Sandhurst College, has pub- 
lished Part L. of Tubule Linguarum ; being a set of Tables ex- 
hiditing at sight, The Declensions of Nouns and Conjugations of 
Verbs; with other Grammatical Requisites essential to the Read- 
ing and speaking of the following Languages. Latin, Celtic or 
Erse, Sclavonic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, Tartarian, and Chinese; with 
an Explication of the Lingua Franca; and the pretended modern 
Egyptian, or Cant Language—The whole being intended to facili- 
tate the acquisition of any of those languages, by placing in the most 
conspicuous point of view, whatever is esteemed therein essentially 
necessary to be committed to memory. ‘The Radical or Ancient 
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Languages being taken from the best authorities ; and the Deriva-' 
tive or Modern from the determmation of the present Academies 
and Literary Societies of the Respective countries. Part I. 
Second Edition, which is just published, contains the Latin, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, Italian, French and Norman, ‘The work is ta 
be completed in 8 parts. Duodecimo. 


t 





PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


An English Version from the Original Greek, of the Genuine ° 
Works of Aratus, the Cilician; viz. the Phanomena, the Diose- 
mea, and the Prognostica: and also of the Notes of Germanicus, 
Avienus, and others. Accompanied with two Stereographic Ce- 
lestial Planispheres, carefully adapted to the subjects of those 
poems; and accurately projected to the positions of the Colures, 
the Equatorial Poles, Stellar R. A. and Dec. &c. for the age ia 
which the Author lived. 

In the illustration of these planispheres, it is attempted to recon- 
cile the apparent difference of the position of the equinoctial colure 
with that given in the ancient draught of the constellation Aries, 
published in the Leyden edition of Aratus, in 1052 ; with observa- 
tions on the opinions of Sir Isaac Newton, and Father Souciet, 
upon this subject. By Henry Clarke, LL. D. Sandhurst College. 


A New Edition of the Greek Testament, with Griesbach’s 
Text. It will containcopious Notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, 
Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin: together with 
parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D- 
3 Vols. Oct. A few copies on large paper. Will be published in 
March, 1815. 


Elements of Latin Prosody, with Exercises and Questions, de- 
signed as an Introduction to the scanning and making Latin Verse. 
For the use of schools. 


Mr, Bradley is preparing for the press an edition of Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphoses, with English notes. For the use of schools. 


Professor J. F. Boissonade is printing at Mr. Valpy’s Press, 
Tiberius Rhetor De Figuris, altera parte Auctior; una cum Ruf 
Arte Rhetorica. The work will appear early in the spring. 

Preparing for the press, in one smal! yolume octavo, a Selection 
from the least objectionable plays of Aristophanes. The work is 
intended for young students at the Universities, and in the higher 

lasses of Grammar Schools, and for such readers as may wish to 
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have some idea of Attic wit—but whose perusal of the whole of 
Aristophanes is prevented by feelings which the licentious language 
of comedy is apt to wound. The text taken from the most ap- 
proved editions, will be accompanied with a few Latin Notes, Cri- 
tical and Explanatory. 


Translation of the Historical Anecdotes of Valerius Maximus; 
with Notes, explanatory of the Moral and Religious Principles of 
the Romans, Greeks, Carthaginians, Persians, and other Nations, 
mentioned in the Original, which comprehends notices of almost 
every illustrious character of ancient Times. By Cuartes Luioyp, 
L.L.D. The Work will be handsomely printed, in Quarto, price 
Two Guineas, in boards. A few copies only will be on large 
paper, price Five Guineas. » 


Eee 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Vienna. M. Hammer, the learned orientalist, attached to the 
Imperial Library, at Vienna, has published a Catalogue of the 
Arabic, Persic, and Turkish copies contained in that refertory ;— 
under the title of Catalogus Arabicorum, Persicorum, Turcico- 
rum, Bibliothece Palatine Vindobonenis. pp. 40. folio. 

This Catalogue, besides the facilities it affords towards the use 
of oriental manuscripts im general, contributes also to furnish 1m- 
portant notices to the learned who study these languages, on the 
nature of the MSS. reported in this Catalogue, especially by 
means of the valuable notes added by the author. , . 

The MSS. are in number four hundred and one: they are dis- 
tinguished by the title, the name of the author, and the contents ; 
and are divided into thirteen sections. The first contains the Art 
of Writing: the second Vocabularies; the third, Treatises on 
Grammar and Rhetoric ; the fourth, on the Epistolary style; the 
fifth on Philosophers, Physicians, Mathematicians, and Natura- 
lists: the sixth contains rules and instructions for administration of 
‘certain public employments (canun-namé) ; the seventh relates to 
historians ; the eighth to writers on ethics and politics; the ninth 
to novels and tales; the tenth to the Lyric poets, on love, didac- 
tics, and mystics ; the eleventh to treatises on jurisprudence and 
theology ; the twelfth to thé commentators ; and the thirteenth to 
the literature connected with the Koran. 

As the study of these languages and of these subjects is now 
“important among us, the knowledge of works in which such sub- 
jects are treated, cannot but be of consequence to those engaged 
in this branch of learning. 
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NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES DE LA GRECE. 





A MONSIEUR L’EDITEUR DU CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Monsieur, Paris, ce 22 Décembre, 1814. 


J’APPRENDS avec une vive satisfaction que l’on vient d’établir 4 
Athénes une Société grecque sous le nom de ‘EAAHNIKH ‘ETAI- 
PEIA TON SIAOMOTSON, composée de savans distingués de la 
Gréce, et de plusieurs Européens illustres. L’ Honorable Mr. North, 
cet homme plein de yertus sublimes, ce digne citoyen d’Athénes, quia 
rendu a sa patrie adoptive des services nombreux et importants, a 
été nommé, a Vunanimite, PREMIER PRESIDENT de cette so- 
ciété naissante.. Un grand nombre d’Ecclésiastiques en font 
partie, et se distinguent par leur zéle patriotique. Les séances ont 
lieu toutes les semaines dans un grand Monastére, situé dans un des 
plus beaux quartiers de la ville, et dont le chef (6 ‘H-yovpevos) 
passe pour le plus sincére ami des Muses. ‘Tout porte a croire 
que les descendants de Solon vont cueillir les plus heureux fruits 
de leur grand et sublime patriotisme, et qu ils ne tarderont pas 4 
exciter !’émulation de ceux de Lycurgue. C’est le cas de dire 
avec le divin Euripide : 

“ Ei yae AaBav exaoros 0 Tb duvaITO TIS 

Xpyorov, dizAbos rodro, nels xowdy Péoos 

Tlarpids, xandv dv ai mores thacoovay 

Tleioduevas, +o Aowmdy evruyoiey av.” 

M. Coray vient de publier la Sixiéme et derniére partie des 
Paralléles de Plutarque; un vol. in 8vo. de 560 pages. Le 
volume est accompagné d’une préface en grec moderne, et de notes 
savantes et instructives en grec ancien. La préface est intitulée, 
“Axoroubia nab Téros Tay adrooyedloy oTOYyeo-dY MEP THs EAARVIXKS 
maidelas xat yadoons.’ M. Coray s’éléve avec véhémence contre 
le peu de zéle de quelques Archevéques Grecs qui 1’imitent pas 
Pexemple du célébre [gnatios Métropolitam de Valachie." Le 
respectable auteur finit par adresser a ces pasteurs du peuple Grec 
les terribles paroles du prophéte Ezekiel, prononcées contre les 
prétres MIsrael: & woiméves “Iopana, ph Boonovos mosseves Eceurous ; 
ody) ra mpdBare pou Booxover ai womeves; [dod 1d yarn nareodiere, 
xa Te Zorn megiBdrAeobe, uch Td may ofatere, xal Ta mocBurcé jou 





* Voyez sur cet homme extraordinaire les cahiers de 1811 et de 1812 
du Journal Grec intitulé “EPMHz “O Acrioz, 
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od Booxere. Td yobevnxds odx tvioydoare, etc. etc. etc.” Sous 
d’autres rapports, cette préface de M.Coray est vraiment re- 
marquable. La sévérité. de notre bon Nestor, loin de nuire au 
vénérable clergé grec, ne peut qu’enflammer d’avantage l’amour 
propre et le zéle de tous ceux des ecclésiastiques Grecs qui font 
honneur a leur nation. Il est, selon moi, hors de doute que les 
préfaces des excellentes éditions de M. Coray ont puissamment 
contribué aux progrés étonnans qu’ont fait ses chers compa- 
triotes en si peu de temps. Que seroit-ce donc si les Grecs 
étaient débarrassés du féroce sultan qui les opprime, et qui est le 
plus grand ennemi des lumiéres de la philosophie et du christia- 
nisme ! 


~ M. Mustoxydi de Corcyre a derniérement publié une traduction 
Latine du discours @isocrates Iegh "Avri8dcews,” accompagnée de 
motes et d'une table. Milan, 1814, in 8vo. 


M. Petroutzopoulo de Leucade, savant plein de zéle pour sa pa- 
trie, vient de publier a Florence un excellent ouvrage sur Chistotre 
et les Antiquités de Leucade, si fameuse chez les Anciens. M. 
Petroutzopoulo posséde un riche cabinet de Médailles Leuca~ 
diennes, ainsi qu'un grand nombre d’Inscriptions. Il a sacrifié la 
_ plus grande partie de sa fortune, pour faire présent 4 ses compa- 
triotes dune histoire compléte de son pays natal. Cet homme 
vénérable réside depuis quelque temps a Florence avec son fils, 2 
qui il donne l’éducation la plus libérale et la plus digne de lui. 
Sa 5. le Patriarche de Constantinople (Kyrillos natif d’ Andrinople), 
ci-devant Archevéque d'Iconium, vient de publier a Vienne, par 
les soms de M. P Archimandrite Anthimos Gazis, une grande carte 
géographique d’iconium dressée par lui-méme. Cette carte con- 
tient les noms anciens et modernes, et elle est d’une échelle consi- 
dérable. M. Barbié du Bocage a qui le ParRIARCHE ena en- 
voyé un exemplaiwe, m’a assuré quelle est d’une grande impor- 
tance. SaS. est le plus savant de tous nos Archevéques, Il 
posséde plusieurs langues, et cultive avec un grand succés la Géo- 
graphie et les Antiquités de la Gréce, | 


C.N. 








t XXXIV. 2, 10. 
> Voyez le Crass. Journ., No. KV. p, 124. 
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- NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The return of our connexion with the Continent has been pro- 
ductive of much gratification to usin the translation of several arti- 
cles from the Classicud Journal, not only into the French, Ger- 
mah, and Italian languages, but into Latin. The translators have 
not always acknowledged the source from which they have drawn 
those articles; but if the literary world is gratified and instructed, 
we have attained the object of our publication. ; 


The valuable classical articles from our new Cambridge coatri- 
butor will meet with as early an insertion as possible. 


Professor Nodell’s criticisms will be continued in our next No. 


T. complains that-we have not inserted his Hebrew Criticisms, 
and that we give the preference to classical articles. We could 
show him complaints that have reached us of a very different nature. 
We have studied to please all; we hope we shall not be forced to 
say, sudavimus frustra, nec hilum profecimus. 

We have received several classical tracts from France, some of 
which we shall not fail to notice fully. 

We thank B.A.P.R. for his Supplement to the ‘ List of 
Hebrew Grammars, which we gave in No. xviit. We have, 
however, deferred its insertion till No. xx1t., when we hope to 
make a much fuller supplement. We shall thank any of our read- 
ers to supply any new titles. 

Notule Quedam in Platonis Menexenum in our next. 


The Elegiaca Trias of P. J. Van Lelyveld, does not come within 
our plan. | 


Natalitia Anno Magni Climacteris in our next. 


On account of the press of matter from the Continent, we are 
obliged to postpone The Index io Vols. IX. and X. to the next 
No. An Index Auctorum Emendatorum to the 10 first Vols. will 
be given at the same time. It is advised therefore not to bind Vol. 

X. till after the publication of No. KX XI. 


The remaining Plates of Hodgkia will appear in No. XXL. 


ery 





Direction to the Binder. 

Do not bind Vol. X. of the Classical Journal, 
‘till you receive the sheet 2 EH, containing. the 
Indices, which will be inserted in No. XX1. for 
March, 1815. 
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[| ADVERTISEMENT. | 
IMPORTATION OF GRAMMATICAL WORKS, 


And Bibles in various Languages ; 
A FEW CLASSICS AND MODERN GREEK BOOKS. 


Just published by T. Boosey, 4, Broad Street, Exchange, a 
Catalogue of Grammars and Bibles, in most of the European, and 
many of the Oriental, languages ; amongst which will be found, 
besides works on languages in general, as Adelung’s Mithridates, 
Nemnich’s Polyglott Lexicon, Wachter’s Glossarium, Schindleri 
Lexicon, &c. Also a curious collection of Grammars, Diction- 
aries and Bibles in the Danish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Hunga- 
rian, Lithuanian, and Bohemian languages; the whole, together 
with a few classics and modern Greek books, have lately been im- 
ported from Germany. Also just published, in 5 Parts, Boosey’s 
Catalogue, and may be had gratis as above.—Part 1, containing an 
extensive collection of German books and prints. —Part 2, Bibles, 
grammatical works, &c.—Part 3, Curious and scarce books iin 
For eign languages. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


| MEMOIRS 
GENERAL MOREAU, 


Dedicated to Madame Moreau. Pr. 14s. bds. 8vo. Embellished with 
an elegant engraved Portrait of the General, taken a few weeks before 
his Death; and a Fac Simile of his-dast Letter to Madame Moreau; 
also a Map of the Siege of Kehl, and Passage of the Rhine in 1796. 
BY JOHN PHILIPPART, ESQ. 
Author of ‘The Northern Campaigns,” &c. &c. 


Sold by J. Colburn, Public Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


WHERE ALSO MAY BE HAD. 


LETTERS 


FROM 
THE RIGHT HON. LADY CRAVEN, 


(Now Margravine of Anspach) 
TO HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE MARGRAVE OF ANSPACH, 
During her Travels through France, Germany, Russia, &c. in 1785 and 


1787. Second Edition, including a variety of Letters not before pub- 
lished. One Vol. Royal Quarto, Price 11) 118. 6d. 


> 
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INDEX. 


TO VOLUMES IX. and X. 


—x Se 


A. 
Asereviation, instance of ix, 38. 
Absolute case, x, 388 


Academia, quantity of the penult. ix, 
340 


_ Accents, on the Hebrew ix, 401 


Accorees, deformity of the x, 243 

Acta, axrn, actare, duraey ix, 320 

Acts of the Apostles, X VII, 21. Con- 
cio ad Clerum, from x, 43 

Addison, Tentamen de Poetis Romanis 
Elegiacis, by ix, 346 

Admiration, defined ix, 70 

Adulari, etymology of x, 386 

Adverbs, Greek, superlative degree in 
—we very rare ix, 58 

Adversaria’'Literaria, ix, 37, 588. x, 
165, 339 

fEolian Dialect, ix, 365 

fEschylus, MS. of, compared with 
Pauw’s Ed. x, 100. Notes on, by 
Porson 114. emendations on 16% 

*"Ayyioretwy ix, 216 

Agrippina, Nero’s suspicions of x, 4 

excyOe. thistles ix, 137 

Alabastrum, in Scripture ix, 264 

whacre, ix, 20 

Albinos, x, 238 

Alexandrine verses, its derivation x, 173 

Algernon Sydney, the terminating pa- 
ragraph in, compared witha passage 
in Tacitus x, 120 

Alliteration, Greek, Latin and French 
ix, 588 

Alphabeti Greci, varie forme ix, 182. 
origin of 220 

Alphabetical distribution of words, its 
comparative utility x, 193 

Alta vox, not a barbarism x, 398 

amcprwrdo, IX, 262 . 

Amatory Latin Writers, Addison’s 
remarks on a proposed version of 
the ix, 349 


éy, on the use of, with an Optative 


mood x, 21 

Anagramma Epiphonematicum ad Re- 
gem, x, 33 

Angora, the city described ix, 634. 
shawls ib. : 

Animals, sagacity of, in discerning 
water ix, 48 

Antispastics, ix, 345 

Antistrophic Mania, ix, 53 

Antoninus Marcus Aurelius, on a pas- 
Sage in his Meditations ix, 171 

*AMOMAWY, quantity of ix, 376 

@xoc, ix, 297 


NO. XX, Ci, Jl. 


Arabic, MS. Ancient ix, 600 

Araret, description of the mountain 
of ix, 639 

Araucanians, polygamy allowed among 
the ix, 217 

Araxes, source of ix, 637 “4 

“Apes, “Apec, on the quantity 1X37 7, 

Ariosto, anecdote of ix, 39 

Aristenetus, emendatus ix, 599 

Aristotle, on the order of the Attic 
Months ix, 332 

Ark, the, on the tradition that it is on 
the top of the mountain of Araret 
ix, 639 

Armenia Major, climate of ix, 636 

Arreones at Otaheite x, 257 

Ars Poetica of Horace, an interpolated 
passage in the ix, 526 

Arsis, 1x, 375 

Article, On the Greek ix, 481. use of 
the English, in translating from the 
Hebrew 248 ” 

Arundo, onthe, in the Scriptures ix, 139 

actayuc, fertilis ix, 26 

aoréowy yopoc, rem. onthe metaphor ix, 89 

Astonishment, defined ix, 70 

Atchekui, on its situation ix, 607, 609. 

Atrabilius, etymology of ix, 128 

"Atpeidns, Dawes’s canon with respect 
to the Homeric use of ix, 345 

Atterbury, Bp. his share in the Oxford 
Controversy with Dr. Bentley ix, 522 

Attie Months, Remarks on the ix, 324. 
xX, 266 

Audax, audacia, audacter, in a good 
sense x, 397 

Austrian ambition, monument of x, 173 

Authorised version of the scriptures, 
query in regard to the ix, 591 

Authors, ancient and modern, Remarks 
on the obss. on ix, 90, 229 

Avium, not compressible into two syl- 
lables ix, 343 ; 

B. 

B, how pronounced by the ancient 
Greeks x, 139 

‘* Betyh,” or, sacred stones, anointed 
EDS TY cag 

Bajazid, account of the city of ix, 640 

Barabbas, also called Jesus ix, 225 

Barbaries Puritanica, ix, 4 

Barclay, Latin Style of ix, 47 

Barker, E. H. ix, 101, 114, 133, 281, 
320, 490. x, 23, 57, 63, 258, 306 

Barmecides, murder of ix, 549 

Barron, A. Latin Oration by x, 114 


VODs. SEs 


\ 
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Barrow, Prof. On his Latin Poetry x, 
29 

Basil, St. illustration of St. Gregory’s 
Epitaph on ix, 130 

Batieia, tumulus of ix, 626 

Bayeri, T.S. Dissert. de Orig. et prisc. 
Scytharuin Sedibus x, 258 

Beattie, Js. Prof. Latin Inscription on 
ix, 152 

Bellamy, J. Essay on the Hebrew 
Points ix, 408. x, 268 

Berrcoopovenc, Latinized ix, 598 

Bentley, Dr. Answer .to a late Book 
written against 1x, 173, 349. x, 209. 
Oratiuncula ix, 515. On his Callima- 
chus 409. Defended from a charge 
of Plagiarism 520. A letter of, to the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon, x, 171. Plan of 
an incorporate Variorum Greek Lexi- 
con 179 

Beza, Inscription by, on Erasmus x, 173 

Biblical Criticism, ix, 48, 137, 149,— 
on I. John, v. 7. 182, 305, 479—-246, 
262, 483 


Biblical Synonima, ix, 214. x, 228 


Bibliographical Inaccuracy, ix, 35 

Bibliographical Intelligence, ix, 411 

Bibliography, ix, 260. x, 316 

billingsgate dialect, classical specimen 
of ix, 405 

Bithynia, Gulf of, adjoining country 
ix, 633 

Blood, Thlil.. Uasa, or “ the price of 
blood” ix, 216 

Blot and bleak, ix, 128 

Blunt, J. J. Latin Poem by x, 87 

Boccacio, origin of the Decameron of 
ix, 140 

Bodily characteristics, often hereditary 
xX, 243 

abies M. Notice sur M. Larcher 

5 130 

Re A Lord, where educated 
ix, 4 

Bond's Horace x, 316 

Bossuet, anecdote of ix, 39 

Bourbon, Epitaph on the Poet ix, 41 

Bournabashi, obss..on the hill of ix, 605 

Bowl, wooded, miraculous attribute of 
X, 233 

Boyd, H. 8S. Remarks on the Greek 
Fathers ix, 87. 
Gregory’s Epit. on St. 
Bibl. Crit. 479. 
ticle 481 

‘Brachia, lacerti x, 399 

Brain, Account of the New Anatomy 
and Physiology of the x, 180 

Britannis, quantity of the first syllable 
ix, 340 

Brown, Dr. Latin Inscription by, on 
Prof. Beattie 1x, 132 

Brown, Sir T. query with regard toa 
plant, mentioned by ix, 594 


Basil 130. 
,On the Greek Ar- 


Illustration of St. _ 
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Brunck, Index to the $ vols. of his 
Analecta x, 115 

Buonaparte, application of a passare 
from Klimius to his situation ix, 596 

Burke, a passage in his Pamphlet 
against the Duke of Bedford com- 
pared with one in Demosthenes x, 

121. where educated ix, 5. misre- 
presentation in regard to, corrected 
ib. 

Burney, Dr. the merit of having found 
that the Scriptural Giosses in He- 
sychius are interpoiated due to x, 
179. his remarks. on Milton’s Greek 
compositions 1x, 342 

Burns, compared with Casimir ix, 169 

Bussy Rabutin, displeasure of his so- 
vereign ix, 348 

Butier, Dr. extract from his ‘ Disser> 
tation on the Nature of Virtue” ix, 
V7 

Byssus, obss. on ix, 155 

Cesar, Jul. character of ix, 141 

Calidas, the Indian Poet x, 191 

Callimachus, On Bentiey’s ix, 409 

Cambridge Tripos Papers, ix, 503. 
Prize Poems x, 80, 164 

Camden, where educated ix, 2 

Caracci, Annibal, an Inscription 
thrown into the erave of ix, 593 

Carlyle, Prof. ix, 606 

Carmen Toghrai, x, 293 

Casimir, on his lyric Poetry ix, 169 

Catalogus Prelectionum publice et 
privatim Georgia Augusta ix, 27 

Catullus, his character as a poet ix, 347. 
emendation on LXII, 215. 1. x, 169 

Celtis, on the word x, 58 

Character, human, Inquiry into the 
causes of the diversity of ix, 65. See 
Scott 

Chesterfield, Earl of, where educated 
ix, 4 

Chevalier, Mr. Le ix, 607 


Chillingworth, where educated ix, 3° ~ 


Chilo, the Lacedemonian, anecdote 


of, by Pliny ix, 67 


aodvic, query on the word ix, 528 


Christ, the whole of his discourses not 
contained in the gospels x, 272 

Chrysopolis ix, 633 

Chrysostom, episcopal ae of ix, 635 

Churchill, account of ix, 

Cicero, remarks on his Offic. ix, 234. 
query on anew MS. found of 529. 
conjecture on a passage in his Cato 
Major vindicated x, 306 

Circassians, their propensity to revenge 
ix, 216 

Civilization, origin of Grecian ix, 363 

Clarendon, Lord, where educated ix, 4 

Clarke, Dr. where educated i ix, 5. mo- 
ral theory of 73 
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Classical, and' Biblical Criticism ix, 
137. Connexions 159. x, 119. 336. 
Criticism ix, 171. 320. x, 64 

Clavier, M. ‘translation of Pausanias 
X,, 353 

Clemens Alexandrinus , testimony of, on 
I John v. 7. ix, 187 

Climate, effect of, on the hides of ani- 
mals x, 237, on hnman character 247 

Coligny, Henrietta de, Inscription on 
ix, 595 

Coliatio, Cod. Harl. cum Odyss. Ed. 
Ernest. 1x, 191 

Comana of Pontns ix, 635 

Combinations of words in Greek Tra- 
gedy ix, 54 

Comfort, Comfortable, derivation of 
1X, 149 

Comites, or cohors amicorum x, 391 

Common-place-books, too frequent use 
of, pernicious x, 178 

Concilium, consilinm x, 392 

Concio ad Cierum, a R. Sumner x, 
43 

Concubinage, promiscuous x, 256 

Conscience, testimony of ix, 77 

Consonanis, on doubling, in Greek ix, 
379 

Constantine, undeservedly styled “The 
great” 1x, 633 

Coplestone, Mr, his refutation of ca- 
liumnies scent the University of 
Oxford ix, 7 

Corneille, anecdete of ix, 38 

Cornish language, present state of ix, 
40 

Cornwall, Mr. where educated ix, 4 

Correspondents, Notes to ix, 248. “411. 

*191, 429 

he Mr. where educated ix, 2 

Cretins, or Idiots x,.259 

Criticism, its difference as applied to 
the Bible, and the Classics, ix, 476 

Crombie’s Gymnasium, o Symbola 
Critica, Notice of x, 38 

Cromwell, Oliver, where educated ix, 
5. misrepresentation relative to, 
corrected ib. 

Crowe, Dr. Oratio habita in cheat 
Oxoniz x, 183 

Crusoeus, Robinson, Notice of ix, 522 

Cudworth, Dr. his refutation of Mr, 
Hobbes’ character of Man ix, 72 

Cup, divination by x, 232 

Cure Posteriores x, 417 

Curd language, the ix, 637 

Curdish Robbers, outrages of ix, 638 

D. 

Ades dwrdg, ix, 297 

Daniel, tr adition of his burial i ix, 462 

Dare peenas, x, 397 

Dawes, R. Letter to Dr. Taylor x, 
349. his opinion respecting the He- 


brew vau ix, 366 

Death, conduct at the appraRey of x, 
368 

De Bosch, on the quantity of a vowel 
before sc, sp, &c. ix, 341 

De Foe, Dan. History of the Plague in 
London ix, 140 

Demosthenes, anecdote of ix, 41 

D’Enghien, Duke, inscription of the 
cenotaph of, at St. Petersburg x, 
1753 

Derivation, om French ix, 592. of 
English words and phrases from the 
Spanish and [talian x, 118 

Dextra, used for manus in poetry ix, 
599 

Diacritical Points, Remarks on the ix, 
253 

Dialogi de causis corrupte eloquentix, 
in locum conjectura 1x,. 162 

Atarzay, obss. on the word ix, 114 

Dibdin, Mr. his Introduction &e. noti 
ced ix, 36. his account of Faber’s Ed. 
of Aristophanes corrected ib. 

Digamma, An Enquiry into the -versi- 
fication of Homer, and his use of the 
ix, 361 

Diodorus Tarsensis, account of ix, 
185 

Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. Hist. Wessel- 
ing’s Ed. Notice of ix, 474 

Dione, on the word ix, 281 

Diphthongs, Greek ix, 372—s, often 
advantageously resolved into dialysis 
345 

Dowry, paid to the wife’s father in 
Japan x, 230 

Dryden, w vhere educated i 1x, 4 

Drummond, Sir W. ix, 324. 559. notice 
of some calumnies : 334. 

Duco and nubo ix, 599 

Duport, Prof. On the Latin Poetry of 
x, 29 

Ad7y 1495, meaning of ix, 58 

“ Dying in grain,” on the: expression 
x, 118 

E. 

E, on the penultimate in dederunt, stete- 
runt &c. x, 125 

Heta, how pronounced by the ancient 
Greeks x, 139 

Ego, quantity of the second syllable 
ix, 339 

Egyptian Etymology ix, 153 ‘ 

Egyptian Idols, on ix, 559 

Elegiacis Romanis Poetis, Tentamen 
de i 1x, 346 

Elias Levita, notice of his opinions on 
the subject of the Hebrew Points ix, ~ 

396, 405 

Ellipsis, instances of ix, 51 

Elohim, its number x, 335 

emog, eAPes X, 93 
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Embalming, x, 235 

Emims, ix, 150 - 

Emotion, various meanings of ix, 69 

Enclities, remarks on ix, 64. on Latin, 
with respect to poetry 589 

English books, in connection with 
classical studies ix, 139 ; 

English language, obss.-on some points 
of resemblance between the Italian 
and the ix, 117. between the Ger- 
man and_x, 318 

English words and phrases, derived 
from the Spanish and Italian x, 118 

English writers, paucity of, who have 
written elegantly and correctly in 
Latin ix, 47 

- *Emem, not used by Homer or any classi- 
cal Greek writer ix, 374 

“Hrepoc, and Epirus x, 169 

"Emi, use of ix, 251 

Epigrams on Podager Vinosus ix, 42. 
hy Hegisander 525. two Epigrams 
528 

Epirus, Virgil’s anachronism respecting 
x, 169 

Epitaphs—on the Poet Bourbon ix, 41. 
on Henry LV. of France 593. on Mr. 
Tweddell x, 171. in Heynium 174 

Epithets, in poetical composition ix, 
33 

Epodica, in Euripidis carmina Com- 
mentarius ix, 16, 293. x, 34. 369 

Equidem, etymology of x, 394 

Erasmus, Inscription by Beza on x, 
173 ; 

"Epms, on the word &}58 

Erzerum, description of the city ix, 
636. | 

Etymological Disquisitions ix, 121 

Etymology of words expressive of cer- 
tain mental affections ix, 126 

Eumolpns, ix, 363 

Euripidis, In carmina Epodica Com- 
mentarius 1x, 15. 993. x, 34. 369. 
obss. on Hecuba ix, 16. Orestes 17 
—19. Pheenisse 19—25. Medea 
23,24. Hipp. 24. 26. Supplices, 
Notice of Hermann’s Ed. of 49. 
Critical and explanatory remarks on 
the Hipp. 133. Horace explained 
by 281. emendations on 599, x, 879. 
c. 21. Pheenisse 340. 1. 99—160 

Eustathius, religion of x, 177 

Eutropi, Notitia Cod. MS. Sallustii 
et, Fragment. continentis x, 144 

Ezekiel, tradition of his burial ix, 462 


Faber, obss. on his Ed. of Aristophanes 
1x, 36 

Falkland, Lord, where educated ix, 5 

Famine, the cause of slavery in Africa 
X, 234 

Fegatoso, application of the word by 
the Italians ix, 29 
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Fell, Dr. anecdote of ix, 3 

Fish, not often found in the rivers of 
the East ix, 620 

Fisher, J. H. Greek Poem by x, 83 

Floralia, origin of ix, 244 

Flowers, On the language of ix, 208 

Forster, Reinold, reference to his 
tract “ De Bysso antiquorum” ix, 
154 

Forster, T. x, 182 

Fox, Mr. where educated ix, 5 

France, Nouvelles literaires de x, 
*189 

French language, H. Stephens on the 
conformity of with the Greek, ix, 529 

French literature x, 558, 377 

Frevich Revolution, lines written by a 
poet, who suffered in the ix, 39 

Fruits, language of ix, 208 

‘¢ Fugir via,” on the Italian expression 
Ke 219 

Fulmina belli, bello fulmen, &c. x, 
166 mn 

G. 

Gagnierii, Jo. Carolina &c. and his 
Latin style ix, 47 

Galatia, ancient, present aspect of the 
country 1x, 634 

Gall, Dr. Account of the Physiology 
of the brain of x, 180 : 

Gambling, among the ancient Germans 
x, 250 

Genders, oriental x, 294 

Genesis, Rem. on ch. xxix. ix, 482 

Geometrical Problem,by Porson x, 401 

Georgia Augusta, Catalogus prelectio- 
num.publice et privatim ix, 27 

Georgics, obss. on the ix, 95—100 

Gheybize, Lybissa ix, 632 

Gibbon, where educated ix, 2 

Tiveo9at and etyas, .:, 329 

Girolamo Preti, sonnet of ix, 40 


Gnomologia Homerica, Duport’s x, 32. 


Goddard, Dr. ungratefully neglected 
ix, 5 0% 

Gordon, Dr. letter to Bentley x, 171 

Gottingen, detail of lectures given at 
ix, 27 

Grana, why the Spanish word, signifies 
scarlet x, 118 

Grant, Capt. death of ix, 463 

Grant’s English Grammar, Notice of 
x, 174 

Grecian History, ignorance of, among 
the Roiwans ix, 143 

Grecian literature before Homer ix, 
363 . 

Greek Alphabet, accentuation of the 
letters ix, 236 

Greek Article, obss. on ix, 225, 481 

Greek Fathers, remarks on 1x, 87 

Greek language, accented prouuncia- 
tion of, proved ix, 44. Grevi Alpha- 
beti Vari forme 182. Conformity 


_ 
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of, with the Latin and Sanskrit 219, 
529 

Greek Translation, by Porson ix, 475 

Greeks, modern, penuriousness of ix, 
632 

Gregory, St. Illustration of his Epitaph 
on St. Basilix, 130 

Grenville, Lord, where educated ix, 4 

Grey, Lord, where educated ix, 4 

Griesbach, J. Memoir of x, 295 

Grotius, epitaph on ix, 593 ~ 

Gyles’ Elements of Hebrew Grammar, 
Notice of x, 357 

Gyp, in lingua vernacula tx, 526 

Fi 

Hails, W. A. ix, 246 

Hair, singular use of, in devotion ix, 
365 

Hales, John, Golden Remains of x, 
97 

Halys, derivation of its name ix, 635 

Hammond, where educated ix, 3 

Hampden, Mr. where educated ix, 4 

Happiness, sources of ix, 82. mode of 
attaining 85 ' 

Harems, Turkish, language of ix, 209 

Harvests, two annual, in italy, Turkey, 
Sicily ix, 335 

Hayter, Rev. J. Greek Ode by x, 164 

Heaven, a name for God x, 107 

Hebediesu, history of ix, 189 

Hebrew Alphabets, obss. on the ix, 
538. X, 7 

Hebrew Criticism, ix, 538. x, 1, 7, 335 


Hebrew Grammars, List of ix, 331. - 


Notice of Gyles’ x, 357 

' Hebrew Language, plan for reading x, 7 

Hebrew Literature, On the Book of 
Jasher and other subjects of x, 23 

Hebrew Poetry, x, 9 

Hebrew Points, inventor of ix, 543 


Hebrew Scriptures, On the integrity - 


of the ix, 395. Editio princeps x, 
269 


Hebrews, St. Paul’s Ep. I. vi. ix, 469 _ 


Hector, tumulus of i ix, 623 

Hegesander, Greek Epigram by ix, 

» 525 

Hejauje, account of ix, 548 

Helvetius, extract from ix, 68 

Henrietta de Coligney, inser iption un- 
der her picture ix, 595 

Henry IV. of France, Epitaph on ix, 
593. om the equestrian statue of x, 
173 

Heraclea Bithynica, ruins of ix, 632 

Hermaunus, G. Notice of his Ed. of 
Eurip. Suppl. ix, 49. character of 
his Ed. of the Orphica with regard 
to the digamma 369, 370 

Herodotus, emended-ix, 490. Defence 
of the common reading x, 326 

Hesychio Milesio, Conjectura de ix, 
565 , 
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Hesychius, Dr. Burney’s reasons for 
supposing the Scriptural Glosses in, 
interpolated x, 179. further confir- 
mation of 180 

Heyne, character of his Edition of 
Homer in regard to the digamma ix, 
370 

Hexameters, on the inventor of ix, 
529 

Hic, hoe, on their quantity ix, 339 

Hindoos, Mythology of, in conformity 
to the Greek ix, 221 

Hindostan, the indolence of the women 
of x, %4 

Hindu language, 
right ix, 529 

History, style adapted to ix, 168 

Hoadiey, R. where educated ix, 3 

Hobbes, Mr. Character of man by ix, 
71. refuted by Dr. Cudworth 72 

Hog, physiology of x, 242 

Holland, Lord, where educated i Ix, 4 

Hoimes, on his edition ef the Septua- 
giot ix, 477 

Homer, An inquiry into the versifica- 
tion of, aud his use of the digamma 
ix, 361. his language 363. dialect ib. 
on fl. A. 124.603. and on ¥, 809. 
60-4 

Hooker, obss. on Christian name of ix, 
2, where educated 3 

Hoppius, devout trifling ix, 588 

Horace, new reading for a passage in 
ix, 41, 95. symptoms of melancholy 
described by 130. explained by Eari- 
pides 281. transformation of a part 
of one of his odes into a Christian 
Hymn 588. and Livy 594. Od. l.1. 
595. Syllabus of his metres 597. on 
the metre of Od. III. xii. 598. Is 
Suidas’ “Op4r:og—? 600. proposal for 
emending x, 421. curious interpola- 
tion of ix, 526 

Hortari, followed by ué x, 392 

Horus, on the Egyptian Idol ix, 573 

Houardius Carceres invisens x, 345 

Household Gods, x, 230 

Human Race, improvement of, from 
South to North x, 252 

Human Sacrifices x, 253 

Hume, character of, as an_ historian 
ind 

Hutcheson, Dr. his opinions on the 
operation of the moral sense ix, 74. 
character of, as a writer 81 

Hylas, on the quanti ty, ix, 342 

ARS ita cae on ix, 126 

Ie et w permutata ix, 302 

Jacob's blessing, rem. on ix, 483 

Japan, hospitality in practice at ix, 
229, respect paid to nurses, at x, 230, 
dowry paid to the wife’s father in ib. 
visiting presents at 231. 


read from left to 
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Jasher, On the book of x, 23 
Ibrahim Bashaw ix, 640 
Ictus metricus ix, 375 
Idiots or Cretins x, 23 
Idols, first personification of the Deity 
by ix, 216. unction of, by the Brah- 
mins 217. in the form of pillars, 
. stones or blocks 218 
Jealousy, derivation of ix, 129 
Jeria, game of ix, 637 
Jerome, proficiency in Hebrew Lite- 
rature x, 26 
Jesus omitted Matt. xxvii. 17. ix, 225 
Jewish Law, tradition of the destruc- 
tion of its copies x, 27° 
Jewish transcribers, their fallibility x, 
270 
Jews, difference of complexion among 
the x, 241 
Imminente luna, ix, 984 
Indians, North American, their supers- 
tition ix, 214. ferocious disposition 
ib. 
Inhospitality, 
ix, 229 
Inquisition, history of the x, 4293 
Insanity, more frequently arising from 
joy than grief ix, 67 
Inscription, Rem. on the Greek, on 
the Rosetta stone x, 66 
Inscriptions, ix, 132. for Sir J: Moore’s 
Monument 178. ona Tablet to the 
memory ot Dr. J. Jowett 258. at 
Bournabat. x. 167. in Samos 172—- 
173. on the Fountain of the Mineral 
Waters of Bourbon 174. at Barcelona 
331 
Job, the book of, alteration of a pas- 
sage in ix, 594 
Jobn, St. 1.V.7. ix, 182, 305, 479. author 
of a supplementary Gospel x, 272 
Johnson, Dr. anecdote mentioned by 
ix, 2. obss. on his dictionary 117. on 
his Teutonic etymologies 118 
ones, Sir W. Error in x, 64 
Ionic dialect, ix, 364 
Tota, derived from Jod x, 26 
Jowett, Dr. J. Inscription on a Tablet 
to the memory of ix, 258 
Joy, H. H. Latin Poem ix, 87 
*Inody, on the word ix, 114 
Isiodore Clarius, proscribed in the In- 
dex Expurgatorius x, 26 
“Lomcpcevoy (Anve, IX, 283 
Italian language, rem. on some points 
of resemblance between the English 
and ix, 117 
Italy, its indirect intercourse with, and 
influence on, our language ix, 120. 
two annual. harvests at Turkey, 
Sicily and ix, 335 
Jupiter Triophthalmos ix, 221 
Justin, a conjecture of Dresigius on, 
Il, 10 cap.x, 21. * 


fined by the Lucanians 
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Juvenal, vindicated x, 107 
Juxta, according to x, 398 


Kai, quantity of, before a vowel ix, 38 

Kakkerlaks, or moon-eyed Indians x, 
239 

Kéarapos, explained ix, 138 

Karepyasrpeora ery, xk 

Katepiipnevoc, pronunciation of ix, 59 

Ke, on the use of, with an Optative 
mood x, 24 

Kearsuw, horton 1X, 244 

Kembie, Mr. ix, 365 

King, Archbp. where educated ix, 4 

Klimius, parts of hi- subterranean tra- 
vels analogous with those of our 
Gulliver ix, 596 

Klotzii, T. A. Opuscula varii Argu- 
menti x, 309 ; 

Knight, Mr. P. ix, 365 

Kethe, Memoir of Griesbach x, 295 

Kvoiog Tuy TorexovraeTnpidwy, on the ex- 
pression on the Rosetta Stone x, 73 

Kyz-Devrent, described ix, 633 

Kyzil-Irmak, ix, 635 


Ladder, ascending towards Heaven ix, 
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Language, effect of time on ix, 38. of 
Flowers, Fruits &c. 208. conformity 
of the Greek, Latin and Sanskrita 
229 

Lausdowne, Marquis, where educated 
ix, 4 

Larcher, M. Notice sur la vie et les 
écrits de x, 130 

Latin Inscription, ix, 132 

Latin language, Conformity of the, 
with the Greek and Sanskrita ix, 
219. origin of 222. Affinity of the ~ 
Portuguese to the 600. Distinetive 
mark over the indeclinable particles, 
of the x, 64 

Latin Poems, ix, 87, 551 

Lawson, M. ix, 512 

Leake, Major, Answer to the Quarter- 
ly Review of his ‘ Researches in 
Greece ” x, 402 

Lectures, detail of, given at Gottingen 
ix, 27 

Letters, numeral powers of ix, 220 

Acvxnratiac, application of, by the 
Greeks ix, 28 

Literary Intelligence, ix, 225. x, 184, 
419 

Liverpool, Lord, where educated ix, 4 

Livy, Rem. on. his Roman History ix, 
39. anecdote from 67. ond Horace 
594 

Lonsdale, J. ix, 507 

Lucanians, inhospitality fined by the x, 
229 

Luciani, loci quidam, emendati atque 
vexplanati ix, 158 
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Luk, Mr. De, anecdote of ix, 76 

Luke, St. Illustration of various parts 
of his Gospel ix, 467-9 

Luxury, superstition in alliance with 
ix, 349 

Lybissa, ix, 632 

Macrology, ix, 525 

Mecenas, anecdote of ix, 41 

Mahmud, Sultan of Gheznein ix, 550 

Mahommedan History, Notice of Ma- 
jor Price’s Chronological Retros- 
pect of the principal events of the 
1x, 546 

Malgré ses dens x, 318 

Man, origin of x, 240 

Manilius, Dr. Bentley’s, a query res. 
pecting ix, 36 

Manuscripts, Account of ix, 554. x, 
302. Ancient Arabic ix, 600. En- 
quiry relative to the Hebrew MS. 
X, 170. plan of a projected work, in- 
cluding extracts from valuable MSS. 
ix, 260 

Marathonian Antiquities ix, 196 

Marriages in Africa x, 231. oriental 
customs relating to 351 

Martial, two lines of, adapted to reli- 
gion ix, 588 

Martinus Scriblerus, translated into 
French by M. Larcher x, 134 

Martyrium, obss. on the word x, 31 

Marvel, Andrew, ix, 5 

Masoretic Doctors of Tiberias, inven- 
tion of the points x, 27 

Materialism, Gail’s system of x, 181 

Matlock, temperature of its warm 
baths ix, 621 

Matthew, St. Obss. on various parts of 
his Gospel ix, 467-9 

Matthias, A. Notice of his “ Obss, 
Crit. in Tragic. Homerum ” &c. x, 11 

Maximinian’s palaces, ruins of ix, 633 

M’Donald, Mr. ix, 450» 

Mecheir, on the Egyptian month x, 69 

Meiners, Prof..Remarks on his “ Briefe 
uber die schweiz” ix, 118 

Miayyoriw, etymology of ix, 128 

Ménmw, has no middle voice x, 39 

Memory, conjecture hazarded in regard 
to the x, 178 

Menart, a distich written over the 
door of his country house by x, 178 

Menckenius, Otto ix, 324 

Mender, rem. on the stream ix, 609 

Mental affections, physical result of 
ix, 127 

Metaphysicians, terms used by ix, 122 

Metempsychosis, sidereal ix, 217 

Methodius, account of ix, 88 

Metra Horatiana, ix, 597 

Metropolis, original meaning of ix, 

"119 : 

. Middleton, Dr. where educated ix, 4 
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Millin, A. L.*x, 358 | 

Milton, Obss. on his Latin Poetry ix, 
338. a passage in his works compared 
with one in Demostlienes x, 190. 
where educated ix, 5, coincidencies 
in, with Synesius and Methodius 88. 
Greek composition 342 

Minacius Felix, remarks on ix, 93, 930, 
235, 240 

Miscellaneous Obss. on authors, an- 
cient and modern, remarks on the 
ix, 90. 229, 

Mithra, cave of, in Persia ix, 217 

Modern words, derived from the East 
X, 317 | ; 

Momi Miscellanea Subseciva ix, 525. 
x, 176 

Monk, Prof. Remarks on his Hippol. 
Eurip. ix, 133 

Moods, use of, after the relative x, 398 

Moore, Sir J. Inscription for the 
Monument of ix, 178 

Moral principles, ancient ix, 74 

Morality, modern system of ix,74 

More, Sir T. where educated ix} 4 

Morhofii, D.G. Liberde pura dictione 
Latina, Notice of ix, 43 

Mors Nelsoni, Latin Prize Poem ix, 
102 

Moses, anecdote of, by Tacitus ix, 4 

Mosheim, J. L. imputation cast on 
English Scholars by x, 43 

Mounsey, Dr. anecdote of x, 367 

Mule, a passage respecting, in Scripture 
ix, 149 

Museum Criticum Cantab. obss. on 
the emend. of Strabo in ix, 113 

Muszus, ix, 363 

Mutewukkel, account of ix, 549 

Myrinna, tumulus of ix, 626 


National Education, temporary decline 
of ix, 4. gross falsehoods in respect to, 
exposed 8. 

Natolia, modern, ix, 636 

Nautical phrases, in classical authors 
ix, 465 

Negroes, white x, 238 

Neocesarea, ancient episcopal seat of 
St. Chrysostom ix, 63 

Nero’s suspicions of Agrippina x, 1 

Nestoris Novariensis Vocabula, Inqui- 
ry relative to ix, 261. x, 54 

Nervousness, weakness not necessarily 
included in, x, 175 

Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, quoted 
ix, 35 

Nicomedia, the city described ix, 632 

Nicea, the city described ix, 633 

Niclas, Prof. on the fate of his MS. x, 
207 

Niscar, description of the city ix, 635 

Noah, connexion between, and Fohi ix, 
#16. his Ark 639 
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No-Ammon, on the Egyptian Idol ix, {}” 
Pension, Johnson's definition of ix, 117 


561 
Nodell, M. his death ix, 552. Epist. 
Crit. ad C, G. Heyne x, 156 
Notwithstanding, erroneously used as 
a conjunction x, 172 
Nubo, x, 395. and duco ix, 599 
Nurses, respect paid to, in ancient 
times x, 229 


O, instance of its improper collocation 
in Latin ix, 340 

Occuite, etymology of x, 387 

Odin, paradise of x, 256 

Odyssea, Coll. Cod. Harleian. cum Ed. 
Ernest. 1x, 191, 492 

Olen, ix, 363 

"ORE, thee epmis ix, 300. x, 58 

Olympus, Mount i ix, 634 

Optative, Greek, possesses no condi- 
tional power, without ay x, 103 

Oratio, de Constitutione Tragediarum, 
&c. ix, 9. R. Bentleii 315. Norvi- 
censis x, 108. Dr. Crowe's, at Ox- 
ford 185 

“Opariog of Suidas, query on the ix, 600 

Oriental countries, ravages of time in 
ix, 632 

Oriental Deities, in the exclamations of 
the Bacchants ix, 563 

Oriental Literature, x, 426. fragment 
of 293 

Orpheus, ix, 363 

Osculum, distinguished from suavium 
1x, 319 

Ovid, literary and personal character 
of ix, 347 

P. 


P, account of a poem, where every 
word began. with ix, 528 

Paiuters, Scale of foreign x, 168 

Paley, Archdeacon i ix; 75 

Paranatellon, explanation of the term 
1x, 334 

Parietes conscios, Rem: on the expres- 

- sion ix, 18 

Parr, Dr. ix, 339. Inscription for Sir 
J. Moore’s Monument by 178 

Parsons, Mr. on his Ed. of the Septua- 
gint ix, 477 

Passerin, epitaph by ix, 593 

Passions, how they differ from Man’s 
affections, appetites or desires ix, 
65. favorable effect of, in literature 
68 

Passow’s Ed. of Persius, Notice of ix, 
501 

Paul, St. Conj. on the Chronology of 
his Travels x, 1. on the time of his 
conversion 6 

Navexviev “Eakados Miginynoss, Notice of 
xX, 353 

Pearson’ s, Bp. Minor Tracts ix, 266. 
xX, 95 


INDEX. 
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Pellegrin, epigram on ix, 596 


Pentameters, by whom invented ix, 526 

Peor, on the Egyptian Idol ix, 570 

Persia, Journey to ix, 631 

Persius, Notice ofa new Ed. of ix, 504 

Person, in Grammar, third, used for 
the second tx, 55 

Pettingal’s Letter to J. Taylor x, 107 

Phalaris controversy, authors of the 
reply to Dr. Bentiey ix, 591 

Phemonoe, the inventress of Hexame- 
ters ix, 528 

Pheenicians, anecdote of the ix, 39 

Phtha, on the name ix, 78 

Piron, M. whimsical anecdote of ix, 40 

Pitt, Mr. remark: on his. character ix, 
5. where educated ib. 

Plague, effect of, on morality ix, 140 

Pled, formerly derived from plead, as 
led from lead bg 2a) 

Plutarch, emendations on x, 163 

Podager "Vinosus, epigrams on ix, 42 

Poecilographia Greca, ix, 179. 42. X, 
176 

Poems, Latin—ix, 87, 102. Cambridge 
Tripos Papers 503. Gul. Frederico 
551. 592, 593. Cambridge Prize 'P. 
X,.80. 83. 87. 164. 167. 

Poetry, on Greek ix, 364. Epithets in 
rere) 


Poets, obss. on the moral character of 
ix, 5. on their writings 6 

Polygamy, among the Araucanians, and 
its laws of precedence i ix, 217. among 
the inhabitants of Vlorida Xx, 229 

Porson, Prof. his coll. of the Harleian 
MSS. of the Odyssey ix, 191. 492. 
Account of the literary labors of © 
486. Greek Translation, by 473.. 
Are they, or are they not? by 600. © 
Notes on Aéschylus x, 114. rem. on 
one of. his canons ix, 136. Geome- 
trical Problem x, 401 

Portuguese, on the affinity of the, to 
the Latin ix, 601 

Presents, oriental custom in regard to 
X, 352 

Priapus, Peor identified with ix, 570 

Price, Dr. his opinions on morality ix, 
73 

Priee, Major, Notice of his Memoirs 
of the principal events in the Moham - 
medan History ix, 550 

Principles of action in, Man, ix, 65. 
moral 70. of knowledge 123 

Pringle, Sir J. anecdote of ix, 76 

Proper names, reciprocal substitution 
of, critical remarks on ix, 49 

Propertius, literary and personal cha- 
racter of j ix, 347 

Propitiation of the Divinity x, 233 

-Protagoras, his opinion of virtue ix, 74 

Prostitution, religious x, 255 


¥yivr, on the word x, 77 

- Firepopopas, om the word x, 71 
Public Schools, Defence of ix, 1 
Puritan Barbarism, ix, 4 
Puritans, obss. on the ix, 3 


Quin, followed by a negative x, 385 

Quito, province in Peru, its tempera- 
ture x, 239 

Quoead metrum, and quoad metri x, 400 


Rabutin, Bussy, displeasure of his so- 
vereign ix, 348 

Rainbow, symbol of an oath in Hesiod 
1x, 216 

Raleigh, Sir W. where educated ix, 5 

Regnard, Mr. lines by ix, 593 

** Renaudot’s Travels of two Mahome- 
tans,” authenticity of x, 333 

Rennell, Major, Remarks on his “ Obss. 
on the ‘Topography of the plain of 
Troy” ix, 605 

Retributive vengeance, notion of, 
among the American Indians, ix, 215 

Richards, H. In obitum ix, 603 

Ring, mark of authority x, 232 

Robertson, character of, as an histo- 
rian ix, 1 

Robinson Crusoe, Notice of Goffaux’s 
Transiation of it into Latin ix, 522 

Rochester, ix, 4 . 

Romaic metre,’ x, 405 

Roman History, perhaps 
recorded in verse ix, 59 

Rosetta Stone, Rem. on the Greek In- 
scriptions on the x, 66 

Royal Shepherds of Egypt ix, 559 

Ruere, x, 396 

S 


S, on the inceptive power of x, 122 
%, falsely doubled in xvyiciv, xxdtcaro 
&c.in Homer’s poetry ix, 579 
Sallustii, Notitia Cod. MS. S. Beil. 
Cat. et Jug. x, 144 
Salt, Mr. Dissertation on the Adulitic 
Inscription ix, 464 
Salvatori, Signior Dr. Journey to Per- 
sia, by ix, 631 
Sanskrita language, conformity of, with 
the Greek and Latin ix, 219, 529. 
» On the 8S. Grammar ib. - 
Se, sp, &ec. on the quantity of a vowel, 
when preceding, at the beginning of 
a word ix, 341 
Scaliger, character of ix, 46. obss. on 
his work ‘ De Causis ling. Lat.” ib. 
his critical character 525 
Scamander, on the river ix, 617 . 
Scazontics, remarks on the Greek and 
Latin ix, 342 
Scepticism, or doubt, not consistent 


originally 


with ex parte evidence ix, 125 | 


Schools, Public, Defence of ix, 1 
NO. xX, ie Ci. Jl, 
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Science, state of, among ancient nations 
x, 251 : 
Schleusner, Notice of his Nov. Test. 
Lexicon ix, 223 
Scott, Prof. Inquiry respecting the 
causes of the diversity of Human 
Character ix, 63. x, 237. 
Scriptural glosses in Hesychius disco- 
vered by Bentley x, 180 
Scutari, the ancient Chrysopolis ix, 632 
Seager, Loci quidam Luciani emendati 
a ix, 158 
Selden, where educated ix, 4 
Sempiternus, quantity of the 2d syllable 
ix, 340 
Seneca, his description of excessive 
anger 1x, 66 
Septuagint, history of the ix, 475. pint 
on the study of the 479 
Sexual tendencies x, 254 
Shaftesbury, Lord, character of, as a 
writer ix, 80. proof that he assisted 
Locke in his ‘ Treatise on Toleration’ 
595. his system of morality 74 
Sheridan, Rt. Hon. R. B. where educa- 
ted ix, 5 
Sherlock, Bp. where educated ix, 4 
Shimar, on the ix, 608 
‘ Shirin and Ferhad, passage from the 
Persian Poem of x, 332 
Shuster, the ancient Susa? ix, 456 
Siculi, Diodori, Buibliothece Histo- 
‘rie Libri, &c. Notice of ix, 471 
Sidmouth, Lord, where educated ix, 5 
Sidney, Sir P. where educated ix, 5. 
misrepresentation relative to, correc- 
ted ib. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, instance of false 
quantity in ix, 528 
Simois, on the river ix, 617 
Sindon, explained ix, 156 i 
Sneezing, on the custom of saluting a 
person when, with ‘ God bless you,’ 
and among the Latins ‘ Deus te adju- 
vet’ ix, 526. x, 55 
Socrates, his opinion of virtue ix, 71 
Sodalis, etymology of x, 389 
Solon, law of, in conformity with the 
Jewish law ix, 216 
Somers, Lord, where educated ix, 5 - 
Sophocles, reference to his CEd. Tyr. 
ix, 25. his death 67. corrected and 
explained 465. rem. on various parts 
of his plays x, 12—14 ’ ‘ 
Laereov, on the word x, 29 
Sotades, on the poetry of, ix, 527 
Spanish language, resemblance between 
the English and ix, 120 
Speiman, where educated ix, 4 
Spurzheim, Dr. Account of his doctrine 
of the Physiology of the Brain x, 180 
Stael, Madame de, a tribute paid by, 
to our Universities ix, 592 
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Stanley, Mr. T. imprudence of his vin- 
dicator exposed ix, 350 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, Materials 
for the improvement of the New Ed. 
of x, 193 
Stillingfleet, Bp. where educated ix; 4 
Stolen goods, Lapland method of re- 
- covering x, 933 
Stones, unction of ix, 217 
Strabo, Remarks on ix, 113 
Strafford, Kari of, where educated ix, 5 
Strenua Inertia, ix, 526 
Suavium, distinguished from osculum ix, 
319 
Substantive, one used with another in- 
stead of adjectives ix, 159 
Sages, coll. cum MS. Dunelmensi 
» 143. "326 
Sutter J. C. inquiry concerning his 
critical MS..x, 198 
Suidas, Is his ‘Opactes 
Flaecus? ix, 600 
Euudpivos, explained 1x, 137 
Sumner’s, Dr. Concio ad Clerum x, 43 
Superstition, in alliance with Juxury 
1x, 349 
Surrey, Lord, where educated ix, 4 
Susiana, Obss. on the Geography of ix, 
449 
Sweaten, authority for x, 175 
Sydney, Algernon, letter to his father 
x, 120 
Symmons, Dr. remarks on Milton's 
Latin Poetry ix, 338 
Synagogues, on the first existence of 
x, 27 
Synesius, 


Q. Horatius 





obss. on his Hymns ix, 88 
gt? 

Tacitus, illustrated and emended ix, 
101. the author of Dialog. de Caus. 
Corr. Ej. 163. the beauty of his com- 
position exemplified 166. compared | 
with Seneca 168 

Tehran, imperial residence of the pre- 
sent sovereign of Persia ix, 632 

’ Temere, on the qnantity of ix, 340 

‘Temper, regalation of ix, 70 

Temple, Sir W. where educated ix, 5 

‘Temples, description of the earliest ix, 
218 

Terence, on Andr. 1V, i. 25. x, 172 

Terra del Fuego, inhabitants of x, 248 

Testament, New, remarks on some 
mistranslations in ix, 137. Notice of 
‘Vetus Test. Grae. &e. 475, on an 
idea that the New T. was originally 
written in Hebrew x, 28 

Teuberi, C. A. Notice of his * Trac- 
tatus de Utilitate ling. Anglic. in 

. explicatione S. Scriptura’ &e. 1x, 
4.66 

Ouiracce, applied by Homer to: the 
Egean Sea ix, 373 

Thamyris, ix,363 © 
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Theology, origin of the Heat ix, 216 

Thesis, 1x, 375.3 ai 

Thorn,! growth of, ix, 137 

Thoth, contemporary with Osiris ix, 
2138 ; 

Through, etymology of x, 123 

Ti, canon respecting the enclitic ix, 64 

Tibuilus, emendation on’ El, I, v. 28-- 
-ix, 590. the fascinating powers of his 
poetry 346 

Pinon, ix, 457—459 

Tillotson, Bp. where educated ix, 4 

Tocat, description of the my ix, 635 

Tay, used for ay ix, 55 

Tragcediar um, Oratio de constitutione, 
&e. ix, 9 

Tribrach, never admitted by Homer ix, 
37 

Trojan cause, general bias of Homer’s 
readers to the ix, 626 

‘ Troy,’ Remarks on Major Rennell’s 
‘Obss. on the Topography of the 
plain of ix, 605 

Tryphiodorus, ix, 527. emend. on his 
*Ikfou “Adworg X, 159 

Tudeidns, Dawes’s canon in regard to thé 
Homeric use of the word ix, 345 

Tumnauli of the Heroes of Troy ix, 627 

Turkey ahd Sicily, two annual harvests 
in ix, 335 

Tweddell, Mr. Epitaph on x, 171 

Tzetzen, Note in’x, 156 

14a V. 

Valetudo, x, 397 

Valhailo, or Paradise of Odin X, 256 

Vau, the opinion of Dawes on the 
Ionic ix, 366. disappeared before the 
time of Homer 367 

Venus, worship of, in the night ix, 282 

Verbs, connexion between substantives 
and j IX, 124: 

Villars, Marshal, epigram on his title 
of Hector ix,.593 

Vincent, Dr. Obss. on the Geography 
of Susiana by ix, 449. . vindication 
of Public Schools 5. Retraction of an 
error in his Translation of the ‘ Pe- 
riplus of the Erythrwan Sea’ x, 323 

Virgil, obss. on ix, 95. 232. 959. 590. 
591. x, 57. 169. 291. supposed inter- 
polatious in 510 

Virgin Mary, early idolatrous worship 
of ix, 389 


Umbra, metaphorical use of ix, 245 


olga on the Admission to the 
525. Madame de Stael’s tribute 

‘a our 592 ie 

Voltaire, aneedote on the representa- 
tion of his GEdipe ix, 40. on a line in 
his Nanine 589. literary petulance of 
173, vi 

Vossius, Is. inquiry concerning his 
critical character x, 199 

Vowels, Greek long ix, 572 _ essentiali- 
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ty to tate 398. short, before 
sc. sp. &c. 341. Hebrew, ’ distinct 
from the letters of the Alphabet 395 
tate, with an ace. x, 100 
“xo, peculiar usage of xPLGS 
"Soy ovdpiacts, etymology of ix, 128 
Vulcan, the Greek Phtha x, 78 
Usher, Bp. where educated ix, 4 
W 


Wakefield, Gilb. Error in x, 64. verses 
by 342 

Walpole, where educated ix, 5 

Walsingham, where educated ix, 5 

Watch, anecdotes relating to a x, 170 

Water, the first work of the Deity x, 228 

Wellesley, Marq. where educated ix, 5 

Wesseling’s Ed. of Diod. Sic. Bibl, 
Hist. Notice of ix, 471 

Weston, S. ix, 162. ’ Conformity of the 
Greek, Latin and Sanskrita 219.— 

x, 291, 317. Euripides corrected 99 

Whately, S. author.of ‘ An Answer to 
a late book respecting Dr. Bentley’ 
ix, 173 
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Whewell, W. x, 94 er? 
Whitbread, Mr. where educated i is, 5 
Whitelocke, where educated i one 
Wilkins, where educated ix, 3 
Windham, Mr. where educated ix, 5 
Wollaston, his moral system ix, 79 
Wolsey, Cardinal, where educated ix, 3 
“Words, Memoir on the etymology of, 
expressive of certain mental “affec- 
tions 1x, 126 
World, the, ancient opinion of we 
boundary ‘of i ix, 133 
xX. 


Xanthicus, on the Macedonian month 
Xy 69 

Eewnia, Evvnie } 1x, 604 

Xenophon, emendations on x, 163. 


Ae 
Year, on the Egyptian x, 70 
Yussuf Bashaw, the ex-visier ix, 636 


Zebs, on the, of the Egyptians x, 77 
Zwov, prohably a substantive ix, 58, 
more properly written Zyoy ib. 
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Aischylus, 1 i, 27. 57.—11, 649. 
801.—i, 76. 183. 277. 288. 
414.—iv, 154.—v, 20. 3 
303, &e. 362, — vi, 221. 
343. — vii, 141. 168, 169. 
369.—vii, 454, 457.—vi, 
17. 181. 347. 393. 400. 

Alc@us, viii, oe: 

Alpheus, Inscription i the i, 
329. 

Ammonius de Diff. Voc. wv, 

pSsz. 

Andocides, v, 363. 

Antipho, v, 307. 

Antoninus Liberalis, vii, 285. 

Aristenetus, v, 367. 1x, 599. 

Aristides, v, 205. 361. 

Aristophanes, i, 499. 704—v, 
137—vi, 74. a Q5 Ke. 


¥ » 
», 


Aristotle, v, 367, 

Artemidorus, i, 456. 

Atheneus, iv, 3886—v, 208 &c. 
364—v1, 74. 


Aulus Gellius v, 269. 


Axum, Inscription at 1, 85. 
Beroot, Inscription at vim, 185. 


Biblical Criticism, 1, S00—v, 
188. ’ 
Callimachus, 1x, 299. 
| Catullus, x, 169. 
Cicero, iv, 1$1.—v, 428. Vi, 
376. | 
Clemens, Alex. v, 212—36}. 


Conjecture Critica, 11, 892. 
Curtius, Quintus v, 497. 
Damietta, Inscription at 1, 93. 
Delian Inscription 1, 94. 


* 
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Demades, v, 568. 
Demosthenes, vi, 746 
Dinarchus, v, 2.103 
Diodorus, vy 207. 
Dionys. Perieg. ix, 301. 


Epicharmus, iv. 384. 
Epiphanius, v, 209. 
Eitymol. M. iv, 389. 
Hunapius, v, 367. 
Euripides, i, 133. 263. 340.— 
ji, 565, 609. ——v, 202.-——vi, 
76. &c. $24-—vil, S03. 371. 
407.—viii, $1, 141. 205. 389. 
391. 420.—ix, 16. 50. 293. 
—x, 14. 34. 99. 369. 
Eustathius, vi, 74.—ix, 300. 


Fiorillo on the Greek Inscrip- 
tion, in Chio, i, 117. 


Gorgias, v,, 368. 
Gregorius Nyssenus, vii, 127. 


Heliodorus, v, 206. 364. 

Hephastion, vi, 147. | 

Hermogenes, vi, 409.—viil. Ee 

Herodotus, m1, 456.—v. 363. 
vill, 127.—ix, 490, 

Hesychius, iv, 387.—v, 305.— 
vil, ‘168.—vili, 436.—ix, 299. 
—x, 69. 

Hierocles, vl, 74. 

Homer, v1, 47.—vu, 409.—viil? 
5.—ix, 38. 604. 

Homeri Schol. v, 198. 

Florace, iv, Boat yy. O7. &e. 
145. six, 526 "ee # > 

Lonic Temple, Inscription on 
ii, 821. 897. 

Isaus, v, 363, &e. 

Julian, vii, 127 

Justin, iv, 32.—vii, 441, 


* 
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Juvenal, v, 416.—vi, 125—Wvii, 
236. ss 

Livy, v, 427. 

Longinus, ii, 818.—iti, 64.— 
v, 40. ii 74. 3 


| Longus, vi, 74. 


Lucian, vi, 126. ix, 158. 
Lysias, v, 363. 


Menander, vii, 102. “) 
Minucius. Felix ix, 94. 235. 


Nicandri Theriac. Schol.iv, 389. 

Nonnus, vi, 74. ‘ 

Ovid, tly. 740... 

Persius, viii, 175. 

Plautus, x, 184, 

Phny, vi, 158. 

Polybius, v, 208. &c. 364 —1x, 
800. 

Pollux, Julius, i, 453. 459. 

Procopius, vi, 74. 

Propertius, vii, 405. 

Sappho, i, 140.—iv, 81. 

Schol. Soph. Vill, 197. ' 

Shakspeare, vu, 129. 

Sophocles, 1, 331.—v, 36.—vi, 
74. 343. vay 244. 406.—viil, 
83. 390. 398.—-ix, 465.—x. 
12. 204. 

Sophron, iv, S86. &e. 

Stobaus, vi, 79. 

Strabo. restored, ix, 113. 

Synesius, v, 204. 363. 

Tacitus, ix, 101, 

Theocritus, 1x, 207. ¥ 

Thucydides, ii, 592, —v, 364. 

Varro, iii, 452.° 

Viroil, x, 57. 387, 


Xenophon, 111,451. &tic.—iv, 131. 
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